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Of the Christian races which at the beginning of the 
third decade of this century peopled the European pro- 
vinces of the Ottoman Empire, the Greek was that which 
had been least visibly affected by the 
political and military events of the Napo- in 

leonic age. Servia, after a long struggle, leonicTge 
had in the year 1817 gained local autonomy 
under its own princes, although Turkish troops still gar- 
risoned its fortresses, and the sovereignty of the Sultan 
was acknowledged by the payment of tribute. The 
Romanic districts, Wallachia and Moldavia, which, in 
the famous interview of Tilsit, Napoleon had bidden the 
b-2 
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Czar to make his own, were restored by Russia to the 
Porte in the Treaty of Bucharest in 1812, but under con- 
ditions which virtually established a Russian protectorate. 
Greece, with the exception of the Ionian Islands, had 
neither been the scene of any military operations, nor 
formed the subject of any treaty. Yet the age of the 
French Revolution and of the Napoleonic wars had 
silently wrought in the Greek nation the last of a great 
series of changes which fitted it to take its place among 
the free peoples of Europe. The signs were there from 
which those who could read the future might have 
gathered that the political resurrection of Greece was near 
at hand. There were some who, with equal insight and 
patriotism, sought during this period to lay the intellectual 
foundation for that national independence which they 
foresaw that their children would win with the sword. 

The forward movement of the Greek nation may be 
said, in general terms, to have become visible during the 
Greece ^ rst e ighteenth century. Serfage 

in the had then disappeared ; the peasant was either 

eighteenth a freeholder, or a farmer paying a rent in 
century kind for his land. In the gradual and un- 
observed emancipation of the labouring class the first 
condition of national revival had already been fulfilled. 
The peasantry had been formed which, when the conflict 
with the Turk broke out, bore the brunt of the long 
struggle. In comparison with the Prussian serf, the 
Greek cultivator at the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury was an independent man : in comparison with the 
English labourer, he was well fed and well housed. The 
evils to which the Greek population was exposed, wherever 
Greeks and Turks lived together, were those which 
brutalised or degraded the Christian races in every Otto- 
man province. There was no redress for injury inflicted 
by a Mohammedan official or neighbour. If a wealthy 
Turk murdered a Greek in the fields, burnt down his 
house, and outraged his family, there was no court where 
the offender could be brought to justice. The term by 
which the Turk described his Christian neighbour was 
“our rayah,” that is, “our subject.” A Mohammedan 
landowner might terrorise the entire population around 
him, carry off the women, flog and imprison the men, and 
yet feel mat he had committed no offence against the law; 
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for no law existed but tlhe Koran, and no Turkish court of 
justice but that of the Kadi, where the complaint 
of the Christian passed for nothing. 

This was the monstrous relation that existed between 
the dominant and the subject nationalities, not in Greece 
only, but in every part of the Ottoman Empire where 
Mohammedans and Christians inhabited the same dis- 
tricts. The second great and general evil was the extor- 
tion practised by the tax-gatherers, and this fell upon the 
poorer Mohammedans equally with the Christians, except 
in regard to the poll-tax, or haratsch, the badge of servi- 
tude, which was levied on Christians alone. All land 
paid tithe to the State; and until the tax-gatherer had 
paid his visit it was not permitted to the peasant to cut 
the ripe crop. This rule enabled the tax-gatherer, whether 
a Mohammedan or a Christian, to inflict ruin upon those 
who did not bribe himself or his masters; for by merely 
postponing his visit he could destroy the value of the. 
harvest. Round this central institution of tyranny and 
waste, there gathered, except in the districts protected by 
municipal privileges, every form of corruption natural to 
a society where the State heard no appeals, and made 
no inquiry into the processes employed by those to whom 
it sold the taxes. What was possible in the way of 
extortion was best seen in the phenomenon of well-built 
villages being left tenantless, and the population of rich 
districts dying out in a time of peace, without pestilence, 
without insurrection, without any greater wrong on the 
part of the Sultan’s government than that normal in- 
difference which permitted the existence of a community 
to depend upon the moderation or the caprice of the in- 
dividual possessors of force. 

Such was the framework, or, as it may be said, the 
common-law of the mixed Turkish and Christian society 
of the Ottoman Empire. On this background we have 
now to trace the social and political features which stood 
out in Greek life, which preserved the race Q r \ s i n 
from losing its separate nationality, and modern 
which made the ultimate recovery of its in- Greece 
dependence possible. In the first outburst of Byzantine, 
sympathy and delight with which every not c ass c 
generous heart in western Europe hailed the standard of 
Hellenic freedom upraised in 1821, the twenty centuries 
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which separated the Greece of literature from the Greece ot 
to-day were strangely forgotten. The imagination went 
straight back to Socrates and Leonidas, and pictured in 
the islander or the hillsman who rose against Mahmud II. 
the counterpart of those glorious beings who gave to 
Europe the ideals of intellectual energy, of plastic beauty, 
and of poetic truth. The illusion was a happy one, if it 
excited on behalf of a brave people an interest which 
Servia or Montenegro might have failed to gain; but it 
led to a reaction when disappointments came; it gave 
inordinate importance to the question of the physical 
descent of the Greeks; and it produced a false impression 
of the causes which had led up to the war of independence, 
and of the qualities, the habits, the bonds of union, which 
exercised the greatest power over the nation. These were, 
to a great extent, unlike anything existing in the ancient 
world; they had originated in Byzantine, not in classic 
Greece; and where the scenes of old Hellenic history 
appeared to be repeating themselves, it was due more to 
the continuing influence of the same seas and the same 
mountains than to the survival of any political fragments 
of the past. The Greek population had re- 
S 1 ^Vlbanian d ce * ve d a stTOn S Slavonic infusion many 
elements centuries before. More recently, Albanian 
settlers had expelled the inhabitants from 
certain districts both in the mainland and in the Morea. 
Attica, Boeotia, Corinth, and Argolis were at the outbreak 
of the war of independence peopled in the main by a 
race of Albanian descent, who still used, along with some 
Greek, the Albanian language . 1 The sense of a separate 
nationality was, however, weak among these settlers, who, 
unlike some small Albanian communities in the west of 
the Morea, were Christians, not Mohammedans. Neigh- 
bourhood, commerce, identity of religion, and similarity 
of local institutions were turning these Albanians into 

1 About the year 1830 the theory was started by Fallmerayer, a 
Tyrolese writer, that the modern Greeks were the descendants of Slavonic 
invaders, with scarcely a drop of Greek blood in their veins. Fallmerayer 
was believed by some good scholars to have proved that the old Greek 
race had utterly perished. More recent inquiries have discredited both 
Fallmerayer and his authorities, and tend to establish the conclusion 
that, except in certain limited districts, the Greeks left were always 
numerous enough to absorb the foreign incomers. (Hopf, Griechenland ; 
in Ersch and Gruber’s Encyklopadie, vol. 85, p. 100.) The Albanian 
population of Greece in 1820 is reckoned at about one*sixth. 
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Greeks; and no community of pure Hellenic descent 
played a greater part in the national war, or exhibited 
more of the maritime energy and daring which we asso- 
ciate peculiarly with the Hellenic name, than the islanders 
of Hydra and Spetza, who had crossed from the Albanian 
parts of the Morea and taken possession of these desert 
rocks not a hundred years before. The same phenomenon 
of an assimilation of Greeks and Albanians was seen in 
southern Epirus, the border-ground between the two races. 
The Suliotes, Albanian mountaineers, whose military 
exploits form one of the most extraordinary chapters in 
history, showed signs of Greek influences before the Greek 
war of independence began, and in this war they made 
no distinction between the Greek cause and their own. 
Even the rule of the ferocious Ali Pasha at Janina had 
been favourable to the extension of Greek civilisation in 
Epirus. Under this Mohammedan tyrant Janina con- 
tained more schools than Athens. The Greek population, 
of the district increased; and in the sense of a common 
religious antagonism to the Mohammedan, the Greek 
and the Albanian Christians in Epirus forgot their 
difference of race. 

The central element in modern Greek life was the re- 


ligious profession of the Orthodox Eastern Church. 

Where, as in parts of Crete, the Greek 

adopted Mohammedanism, all the other T churcif k 

elements of his nationality together did not 

prevent him from amalgamating with the Turk. The 

sound and popular forces of the Church belonged to the 


lower clergy, who, unlike the priests of the 

Roman Church, were married and shared the clergy 

life of the people. If ignorant and bigoted, 

they were nevertheless the real guardians of national 

spirit ; and if their creed was a superstition rather than a 

religion, it at least kept the Greeks in a wholesome an- 


tagonism to the superstition of their masters. The higher 
clergy stood in many respects in a different position. The 
Patriarch of Constantinople was a great ^he 
officer of the Porte. His dignities and his Patriarch 
civil jurisdiction had been restored and even an imperial 
enlarged by the Mohammedan conquerors of unctionar y 
the Greek Empire, with the express object of employing 
the Church as a means of securing obedience to them- 
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selves : and it was quite in keeping with the history of 
this great office that, when the Greek national insurrection 
at last broke out, the Patriarch Gregorius IV. should have 
consented, though unwillingly, to launch the curse of 
the Church against it. The Patriarch gained his office by 
purchase, or through intrigues at the Divan; he paid an 
enormous annual backsheesh for it; and he was liable 
to be murdered or deposed as soon as his Mussulman 
patrons lost favour with the Sultan, or a higher bid was 
made for his office by a rival ecclesiastic. To satisfy the 
claims of the Palace the Patriarch was compelled to be an 
extortioner himself. The bishoprics in their turn were 
sold in his ante-chambers, and the Bishops made up the 
purchase-money by fleecing their clergy. But in spite 
of a deserved reputation for venality, the 
Tivi^ma °is S ^ s h°P s Greece exercised very great in- 
1V tratesf S " fluence, both as ecclesiastics and as civil 
magistrates. Whether their jurisdiction in 
lawsuits betwen Christians arose from the custom of re- 
ferring disputes to their arbitration or was expressly 
granted to them by the Sultan, they virtually displaced 
in all Greek communities the court of the Kadi, and 
afforded the merchant or the farmer a tribunal where his 


own law was administered in his own language. Even a 
Mohammedan in dispute with a Christian would some- 
times consent to bring the matter before the Bishops’ 
Court rather than enforce his right to obtain the dilatory 
and capricious decision of an Ottoman judge. 

The condition of the Greeks living in the country that 
now forms the Hellenic Kingdom and in the iEgaean 
Islands exhibited strong local contrasts. It was, however, 
common to all that, while the Turk held the powers of 
State in his hand, the details of local administration in 
each district were left to the inhabitants, the Turk caring 


nothing about these matters so long as’ the due amount of 
taxes was paid and the due supply of sailors 
organisadon was P roy ided. The apportionment of taxes 
among households and villages seems to 
have been the germ of self-government from which several 
types of municipal organisation, some of them of great 
importance in the history of the Greek nation, developed. 
In the Paschalik of the Morea the taxes were usually 


farmed by the Voivodes, or Beys, the Turkish governors 
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of the twenty-three provinces into which the Morea was 
divided. But in each village or township the inhabitants 
elected officers called Proestoi, who, besides The Morea 
collecting the taxes and managing the affairs 
of their own communities, met in a district-assembly, and 
there determined what share of the district-taxation each 
community should bear. One Greek officer, called 
Primate, and one Mohammedan, called Ayan, were 
elected to represent the district, and to take part in the 
council of the Pasha of the Morea, who resided at Tripo- 
litza. 1 The Primates exercised considerable power. 
Credited originally by the Porte to expedite the collection 
of the revenue, they became a Greek aristocracy. They 
were indeed an aristocracy of no very noble kind. Agents 
of a tyrannical master, they shared the vices of the tyrant 
and of the slave. Often farmers of the taxes themselves, 
obsequious and intriguing in the palace of the Pasha at 
Tripolitza, grasping and despotic in their native districts, 
they were described as a species of Christian Turk. But, 
whatever their vices, they saved the Greeks from being 
left without leaders. They formed a class accustomed 
to act in common, conversant with details of administra- 
tion, and especially with the machinery for collecting and 
distributing supplies. It was this financial experience of 
the Primates of the Morea which gave to the rebellion 
of the Greeks what little unity of organisation it exhibited 
in its earliest stage. 

On the north of the Gulf of Corinth the features of 
the communal system were less distinct than in the Morea. 
There was, however, in the mountain-country of ^Etolia 
and Pindus a rough military organisation N ort hern 
which had done great service to Greece in Greece, 
keeping alive the national spirit and habits The Arma- 
of personal independence. The Turks had a J* d 

found a local militia established in this wild ep ts 
region at the time of their conquest, and had not inter- 
fered with it for some centuries. The Armatoli, or native 
soldiery, recruited from peasants, shepherds, and mule- 
teers, kept Mohammedan influences at a distance, until, 
in the eighteenth century, the Sultans made it a fixed 
rule of policy to diminish their numbers and to reduce 
the power of their captains. Before 1820 the Armatoli 

1 Maurer, Das Griechische Volk, i. 64. 
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had become comparatively few and weak; but as they 
declined, bands of Klephts, or brigands, grew in im- 
portance ; and the mountaineer who was no longer allowed 
to practise arms as a guardian of order, enlisted himself 
among the robbers. Like the freebooters of our own 
northern border, these brigands became the heroes of 
song. Though they plundered the Greek as well as the 
Mohammedan, the national spirit approved their exploits. 
It was, no doubt, something, that the physical energy 
of the marauder and the habit of encountering danger 
should not be wholly on the side of the Turk and the 
Albanian. But the influence of the Klephts in sustaining 
Greek nationality has been overrated. They had but 
recently become numerous, and the earlier organisation 
of the northern Armatoli was that to which the sound 
and vigorous character of the Greek peasantry in these 
regions, the finest part of the Greek race on the mainland, 
was really due . 1 

In the islands of the ./Egaean the condition of the 
Greeks was on the whole happy and prosperous. Some 
of these islands had no Turkish population ; in others the 
caprice of a Sultana, the goodwill of the Capitan Pasha 

The JEgxan who . g overned the Archipelago, or the 

Islands judicious offer of a sum of money when 
money was wanted by the Porte, had so 
lightened the burden of Ottoman sovereignty, that the 
Greek island-community possessed more liberty than was 
to be found in any part of Europe, except Switzerland. 
The taxes payable to the central government, including 
the haratsch or poll-tax levied on all Christians, had often 
been commuted for a fixed sum, which was raised without 
the interposition of the Turkish tax-gatherer. In Hydra, 
Spefza, and Psara, the so-called nautical islands, the 
supremacy of the Turk was felt only in the obligation 

1 The Greek songs illustrate the conversion of the Armatole into the 
Klepht in the age preceding the Greek revolution. Thus, in the fine 
ballad called “ The Tomb of Demos,” which Goethe has translated, the 
dying man says — 

Kai <f>kpre rbv TrvevfiariKbp vk fx ^opLokoyhcrri 
vk rbv elirfo rk Kplfxara 6aa * x w Ka/uiojuLeva 
Tp(,dvra apfxaTwXbs, k tttaxri ?x w fc\€<pT7}S, 

“ Bring the priest that he may shrive me; that I may tell him the 
sins that I have committed, thirty years an Armatole and twenty years a 
Klepht.” — Fauriel, Chants Populaires, i, 56. 
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to furnish sailors to the Ottoman navy, and in the pay- 
ment of a tribute of about ^,'100 per annum. The 
government of these three islands was entirely in the hands 
of the inhabitants. In Chios, though a considerable 
Mussulman population existed by the side of the Greek, 
there was every sign of peace and prosperity. Each island 
bore its own peculiar social character, and had its 
municipal institutions of more or less value. The 
Hydriote was quarrelsome, turbulent, quick to use the 
knife, but outspoken, honest in dealing, and an excellent 
sailor. The picture of Chian life, as drawn Chios 
even by those who have judged the Greeks IO 

most severely, is one of singular beauty and interest; the 
picture of a self-governing society in which the family 
trained the citizen in its own bosom, and in which, while 
commerce enriched all, the industry of the poor within 
their homes and in their gardens was refined by the prac- 
tice of an art. The skill which gave its value to the 
embroidery and to the dyes of Chios was exercised by 
those who also worked the hand-loom and cultivated the 
mastic and the rose. The taste and the labour of man 
requited Nature’s gifts of sky, soil, and sea; and in the 
pursuit of occupations which stimulated, not deadened, 
the faculties of the worker, idleness and intemperance were 
alike unknown . 1 How bright a scene of industry, when 
compared with the grime and squalor of the English 
factory-town, where the human and the inanimate machine 
grind out their yearly mountains of iron-ware and calico, 
in order that the employer may vie with his neighbours 
in soulless ostentation, and the workman consume his 
millions upon millions in drink. 

The territory where the Greeks formed the great 
majority of the population included, beyond the boundaries 
of the present Hellenic Kingdom, the islands adjacent to 
the coast of Asia Minor, Crete, and the Chalcidic peninsula 
in Macedonia. But the activity of the race The Greeks 
was not confined within these limits. If the haveecclesi- 
Greek was a subject in his own country, he ^V^other 6 * 
was master in the lands of some of his neigh- Turkish 
bours. A Greek might exercise power over provinces 
other Christian subjects of the Porte either as an eccle- 
siastic, or as the delegate of the Sultan in certain fixed 

1 Finlay, Greece under Ottoman Domination, p. 284. 
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branches of the administration. The authority of the 
Patriarch of Constantinople was recognised over the whole 
of the European provinces of Turkey, except Servia. The 
Bishops in all these provinces were Greeks; the services 
of the Church were conducted in the Greek tongue; the 
revenues of the greater part of the Church-lands, and the 
fees of all the ecclesiastical courts, went into Greek pockets. 
In things religious, and in that wide range of civil affairs 
which in communities belonging to the Eastern Church 
appertains to the higher religious office, the Greeks had in 
fact regained the ascendancy which they had possessed 
under the Byzantine Empire. The dream of the Church- 
man was not the creation of an independent kingdom of 
Greece, but the restoration of the Eastern Empire under 
Greek supremacy. When it was seen that the Slav and 
the Roman came to the Greek for law, for commercial 
training, for religious teaching, and looked to the Patriarch 
of Constantinople as the ultimate judge of all disputes, it 
was natural that the belief should arise that, when the Turk 
passed away, the Greek would step into his place. But the 
influence of the Greeks, great as it appeared to be, did not 
in reality reach below the surface, except in Epirus. The 
bishops were felt to be foreigners and extortioners. There 
was no real process of assimilation at work, either in 
Bulgaria or in the Danubian Provinces. The slow and 
plodding Bulgarian peasant, too stupid for the Greek to 
think of him as a rival, preserved his own unchanging 
tastes and nationality, sang to his children the songs which 
he had learnt from his parents, and forgot the Greek which 
he had heard in the Church when he re-entered his home . 1 
In Roumania, the only feeling towards the Greek intruder 
was one of intense hatred. 

Four great offices of the Ottoman Empire were always N 
held by Greeks. These were the offices of Dragoman , 2 or 
The Secretary, of the Porte, Dragoman of the 
Phanariot Fleet, and the governorships, called Hospo- 
officials of dariates, of Wallachia and Moldavia. The 
the Porte var i ec [ business of the Patriarchate of Con- 
stantinople, the administration of its revenues, the con- 

1 Kanitz, Donau-Bulgarien, i. 123. 

a Literally, Interpreter; the old theory of the Turks being that in 
their dealings with foreign nations they had only to receive petitions, 
which required to be translated into Turkish. 
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duct of its law-courts, had drawn a multitude of pushing 
and well-educated Greeks to the quarter of Constantinople 
called the Phanar, in which the palace of the Patriarch is 
situated. Merchants and professional men inhabited the 
same district. These Greeks of the capital, the so-called 
Phanariots, gradually made their wav into the Ottoman 
adminstration as Turkish energy declined, and the con- 
quering race found that it could no longer dispense with 
the weapons of calculation and diplomacy. The Treaty 
of Carlowitz, made in 1699, after the unsuccessful war in 
which the Turks laid siege to Vienna, was negotiated 
on behalf of the Porte by Alexander Maurokordatos, a 
Chian by birth, who had become physician to the Sultan 
and was virtually the Foreign Minister of Turkey. His 
sons, Nicholas and Constantine, were made Hospodars 
of Wallachia and Moldavia early in the 
eighteenth century; and from this time for- Greek 
ward, until the outoreak of the Greek insur- Hospodars . 
rection, the governorships of the Roumanian 
provinces were entrusted to Phanariot families. The result 
was that a troop of Greek adventurers passed to the north 
of the Danube, and seized upon every office of profit in 
these unfortunate lands. There were indeed individuals 
among the Hospodars, especially among the Maurokordati, 
who rendered good service to their Roumanian subjects; 
but on the whole the Phanariot rule was grasping, dis- 
honest, and cruel. 1 Its importance in relation to Greece 
was not that it Hellenised the Danubian countries, for that 
it signally failed to do; but that it raised the standard of 
Greek education, and enlarged the range of Greek thought, 
by opening a political and administrative career to 
ambitious men. The connection of the Phanariots with 
education was indeed an exceedingly close one. Alexander 
Maurokordatos was the ardent and generous founder of 
schools for the instruction of his countrymen in Constanti- 
nople as well as in other cities, and for the improvement 
of the existing language of Greece. His example was 
freely followed throughout the eighteenth century. It is, 
indeed, one of the best features in the Greek character 
that the owner of wealth has so often been, and still so 
often is, the promoter of the culture of his race. As in 

1 Zallones, Upay^arha irepl tuv QcLvapioortiv, p. 71. Kogalnitchan , La 
Walachie , i. 371. 
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Germany in the last century, and in Hungary and Bohemia 
at a more recent date, the national revival of Greece was 
preceded by a striking revival of interest in the national 
language. 

The knowledge of ancient Greek was never wholly lost 
among the priesthood, but it had become useless. Nothing 
was read but the ecclesiastic commonplace of 
a pedantic age; and in ihe schools kept by 
the clergy before the eighteenth century the 
ancient language was taught only as a means 
of imparting divinity. The educational move- 
ment promoted by men like Maurokordatos 
had a double end ; it revived the knowledge of the great age 
of Greece through its literature, and it taught the Greek to 
regard the speech which he actually used not as a mere 
barbarous patois which each district had made for itself, 
but as a language different indeed from that of the ancient 
world* yet governed by its own laws, and capable of per- 
forming the same functions as any other modern tongue. 
It was now that the Greek learnt to call himself Hellen, 
the name of his forefathers, instead of Romaios, a Roman. 

. As the new schools grew up and the old ones were 
renovated or transformed, education ceased to be merely 
literary. In the second half of the eighteenth century 
science returned in a humble form to the land that had 
given it birth, and the range of instruction was widened by 
men who had studied law, physics, and moral philosophy 
at foreign Universities. Something of the liberal spirit of 
the inquirers of Western Europe arose among the best 
Greek teachers. Though no attack was made upon the 
doctrines of the Church, and no direct attack was made 
upon the authority of the Sultan, the duty of religious 
toleration was proclaimed in a land where bigotry had 
hitherto reigned supreme, and the political freedom of 
ancient Greece was held up as a glorious ideal to a less 
happy age. Some of the higher clergy and of the 
Phanariot instruments of Turkish rule took fright at the 
independent spirit of the new learning, and for a while it 
seemed as if the intellectual as well as the political pro- 
gress of Greece might be endangered by ecclesiastical ill- 
' will. But the attachment of the Greek people to the 
Church was so strong and so universal that, although 
satire might be directed against the Bishops, a breach 
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with the Church formed no part of the design of any 
patriot. The antagonism between episcopal and national 
feeling, strongest about the end of the eighteenth century, 
declined during succeeding years, and had almost dis- 
appeared before the outbreak of the War of Liberation. 

The greatest scholar of modern Greece was also one of 
its greatest patriots. Koraes, known as the legislator of 
the Greek language, was born in 1748, of 
Chian parents settled at Smyrna. The love if^-1833 
of learning, combined with an extreme in- 
dependence of character, made residence insupportable to 
him in a land where the Turk was always within sight, and 
where few opportunities existed for gaining wide know- 
ledge. His parents permitted him to spend some years 
at Amsterdam, where a branch of their business was 
established. Recalled to Smyrna at the age of thirty, 
Koraes almost abandoned human society. The hand of a 
beautiful heiress could not tempt him from the austere and 
solitary life of the scholar; and quitting his home, he 
passed through the medical school of Montpellier, and 
settled at Paris. He was here when the French Revolu- 
tion began. The inspiration of that time gave to his 
vast learning and inborn energy a directly patriotic aim. 
For forty years Koraes pursued the work of serving 
Greece by the means open to the scholar. The political 
writings in which he addressed the Greeks themselves or 
appealed to foreigners in favour of Greece, admirable as 
they are, do not form the basis of his fame. The peculiar 
task of Koraes was to give to the reviving Greek nation 
the national lfterature and the form of expression which 
every civilised people reckons among its most cherished 
bonds of unity. Master, down to the minutest details, of 
the entire range of Greek writings, and of the history of 
the Greek language from classical times down to our own 
century, Koraes was able to select the Hellenic authors, 
Christian as well as Pagan, whose works were best suited 
for his countrymen in their actual condition, and to illus- 
trate them as no one could who had not himself been born 
and bred among Greeks. This was one side of Koraes 1 
literary task. The other was to direct the language of the 
future Hellenic kingdom into its true course. . Classical 
writing was still understood by the educated in Greece, 
but the spoken language of the people was something 
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widely different. Turkish and Albanian influences had 
barbarised the vocabulary; centuries of ignorance had 
The given play to every natural irregularity of 
language local dialect. When the restoration of Greek 
of modern independence came within view, there were 
Greece som e who proposed to revive artificially each 
form used in the ancient language, and thus, without any 
real blending, to add the old to the new : others, seeing 
this to be impossible, desired that the common idiom, 
corrupt as it was, should be accepted as a literary language. 
Koraes chose the middle and the rational path. Taking the 
best written Greek of the day as his material, he recom- 
mended that the forms of classical Greek, where they were 
not wholly obsolete, should be fixed in the grammar of the 
language. While ridiculing the attempt to restore modes 
of expression which, even in the written language, had 
wholly passed out of use, he proposed to expunge all words 
that were in fact not Greek at all, but foreign, and to re- 
place them by terms formed according to the natural laws 
of the language. The Greek, therefore, which Koraes de- 
sired to see his countrymen recognise as their language, 
and which he himself used in his writings, was the written 
Greek of the most cultivated persons of his time, purged of 
its foreign elements, and methodised by a constant refer- 
ence to a classical model, which, however, it was not to 
imitate pedantically. The correctness of this theory has 
been proved by its complete success. The patois which, if it 
had been recognised as the language of the Greek kingdom, 
would now have made Herodotus and Plato foreign authors 
in Athens, is indeed still preserved in familiar conversation, 
but it is little used in writing and not taught in schools. 
A language year by year more closely approximating in its 
forms to that of classical Greece unites the Greeks both 
with their past and among themselves, and serves as the 
instrument of a widening Hellenic civilisation in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. The political object of Koraes 
has been completely attained : no people in Europe is now 
prouder of its native tongue, or turns it to better account 
in education, than his countrymen. In literature, the 
renovated language has still its work before it. The lyric 
poetry that has been written in Greece since the time of 
Koraes is not wanting, if a foreigner may express an 
opinion, in tenderness and grace. The writer who shall 
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ennoble Greek prose with the energy and directness of the 
ancient style has yet to arise. 1 

The intellectual advance of the Greeks in the eighteenth 
century was closely connected with the development of 
their commerce, and this in its turn was con- Develop- 

nected with events in the greater cycle ot ment of 

European history. A period of comparative Greek 
peace and order in the Levantine waters, 
following the final expulsion of the Venetians 
from the Morea in 1718, gave play to the natural aptitude 
of the Greek islanders for coasting-trade. Their ships, 
still small and unfit to venture on long voyages, plied 
between the harbours in the JEgzean and in the Black 
Sea, and brought profit to their owners in spite of the 
imposition of burdens from which not only many of the 
Mussulman subjects of the Sultan, but foreign nations 
protected by commercial treaties, were free. It was at this 
epoch, after Venice had lost its commercial supremacy in 
the Eastern Mediterranean, that Russia began to exercise 
a direct influence upon the fortunes of Greece. The 

1 A French translation of the Autobiography of Koraes, along with 
his portrait, will be found in Lettres Inddites de Coray, Paris, 1877. 
The vehicle of expression usually chosen by Koraes for addressing his 
countrymen was the Preface (written in modern Greek) to the edition 
of an ancient author. The second half of the Preface to the Politics of 
Aristotle, 1822, is a good specimen of his political spirit and manner. 
It was separately edited by the Swiss scholar, Orelli, with a translation, 
for the benefit of the German Philhellenes. Among the principal linguistic 
prefaces are those to Heliodorus, 1804, and the Prodromos, or introduc- 
tion, to the series of editions called Bibliotheca Graeca, begun in 1805, 
and published at the expense of the brothers Zosimas of Odessa. Most of 
the editions published by Koraes bear on their title-page a statement of 
the patriotic purpose of the work, and indicate the persons who bore the 
expense. The edition of the Ethics, published immediately after the 
massacre of Chios, bears the affecting words: “ At the expense of those 
who have so cruelly suffered in Chios.” The costly form of these editions, 
some of which contain fine engravings, seems somewhat inappropriate for 
works intended for national instruction. Koraes, however, was not in a 
hurry. He thought, at least towards the close of his life, that the Greeks 
ought to have gone through thirty years more of commercial and intel- 
lectual development before they drew the sword. They would in that 
case, he believed, have crushed Turkey by themselves, and have pre- 
vented the Greek kingdom from becoming the sport of European diplo- 
macy. Much miscellaneous information on Greek affairs before 1820 
(rather from the Phanariot point of view) will be found, combined with 
literary history, in the Cours de Literature Grecque of Rhizos Neroulos, 
1827. The more recent treatise of R. Rhankabes on the same subject (also 
in French, Paris, 1877) exhibits what appears to be characteristic of the 
modern Greeks, the inability to distinguish between mere passable per- 
formances and really great work. 
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Empress Catherine had formed the design of conquering 
Constantinople, and intended, under the title of Protectress 
of the Christian Church, to use the Greeks as her allies. 
In the war which broke out between Russia and Turkey 
in 1768, a Russian expeditionary force landed in the 
Morea, and the Greeks were persuaded to take up arms. 
The Moreotes themselves paid dearly for the trust which 
they had placed in the orthodox Empress. They were 
virtually abandoned to the vengeance of their oppressors; 
but to Greece at large the conditions on which peace was 
Treaty of made proved of immense benefit. The Treaty 
Kainardji, of Kainardji, signed in 1774, gave Russia 
1774 the express right to make representations at 
Constantinople on behalf of the Christian inhabitants of 
the Danubian provinces; it also bound the Sultan to 
observe certain conditions in his treatment of the Greek 
islanders. Out of these clauses, Russian diplomacy con- 
structed a general right of interference on behalf of any 
Christian subjects of the Porte. The Treaty also opened 
the Black Sea to Russian ships of commerce, and con- 
ferred upon Russia the commercial privileges of the most 
favoured nation. 1 The result of this compact was a very 
remarkable one. The Russian Government permitted 
hundreds of Greek shipowners to hoist its own flag, and 
so changed the footing of Greek merchantmen in every 
port of the Ottoman Empire. The burdens which had 
placed the Greek trader at a disadvantage, when compared 
with the Mohammedan, vanished. A host of Russian 
consular agents, often Greeks themselves, was scattered 
over the Levant. Eager for opportunities of attaching the 
Greeks to their Russian patrons, quick to make their 
newly-won power felt by the Turks, these men extracted 
a definite meaning from the clauses of the Treaty of 
Kainardji, by which the Porte had bound itself to observe 
the rights of its Christian subjects. The sense of security 
in the course of their business, no less than the emancipa- 
tion from commercial fetters, gave an immense impulse 
to Greek traders. Their ships were enlarged; voyages, 
hitherto limited to the Levant, were extended to England 
and even to America; and a considerable armament of 
cannon was placed on board each ship for defence against 
the attack of Algerian pirates. 

1 Zinkeisen, Geschichte des Osmanischen Reiches, v. 959. 
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Before the end of the eighteenth century another war 
between Turkey and Russia, resulting in the cession of 
the district of Oczakoff on the northern shore of the Black 
Sea, made the Greeks both carriers and vendors of the 
corn-export of Southern Russia. The city of Foundation 
Odessa was founded on the ceded territory, of Odessa, 
The merchants who raised it to its sudden 1792 
prosperity were not Russians but Greeks; and in the 
course of a single generation many a Greek trading-house, 
which had hitherto deemed the sum of ,£3,000 to be a large 
capital, rose to an opulence little behind that of the great 
London firms. Profiting by the neutrality of Turkey or 
its alliance with England during a great part of the revo- 
lutionary war, the Greeks succeeded to much of the Medi- 
terranean trade that was lost by France and its dependen- 
cies. The increasing intelligence of the people was shown 
in the fact that foreigners were no longer employed by 
Greek merchants as their travelling agents in distant 
countries; there were countrymen enough of their own 
who could negotiate with an Englishman or a Dane in 
his own language. The richest Greeks were no doubt 
those of Odessa and Salonica, not of Hellas proper; but 
even the little islands of Hydra and Spetza, the refuge of 
the Moreotes whom Catherine had forsaken in 1770, now 
became communities of no small wealth and spirit. Psara, 
which was purely Greek, formed with these Albanian 
colonies the nucleus of an JEgsean naval Power. The 
Ottoman Government, cowed by its recent defeats, and 
perhaps glad to see the means of increasing its resources, 
made no attempt to check the growth of the Hellenic 
armed marine. Under the very eyes of the Sultan, the 
Hydriote and Psarian captains, men as venturesome as 
the sea-kings of ancient Greece, accumulated the artillery 
which was hereafter to hold its own against many an 
Ottoman man-of-war, and to sweep the Turkish merchant- 
men from the ^Egaean. Eighteen years before the Greek 
insurrection broke out, Koraes, calling the attention of 
Western Europe to the progress made by his country, 
wrote the following significant words: — “If the Ottoman 
Government could have foreseen that the Greeks would 
create a merchant-navy, composed of several hundred 
vessels, most of them regularly armed, it would have 
crushed the movement at its cornmencetnejit. It is ipi- 

e-2 
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possible to calculate the effects which may result from the 
creation of this marine, or the influence which it may 
exert both upon the destiny of the oppressed nation and 
upon that of its oppressors.” 1 

Like its classic sisterland in the Mediterranean, Greece 
was stirred by the far-sounding voices of the French 
Revolution. The Declaration of the Rights 
Influence of of Man, the revival of a supposed antique 
R^vohfdon Republicanism, the victories of Hoche and 
on Greece Bonaparte, successively kindled the en- 
thusiasm of a race already restless under the 
Turkish yoke. France drew to itself some of the hopes 
that had hitherto been fixed entirely upon Russia. Images 
and ideas of classic freedom invaded the domain where the 
Church had hitherto been all in all ; the very sailors began 
to call their boats bv the names of Spartan and Athenian 
heroes, as well as by those of saints and martyrs. In 
1797 Venice fell, and Bonaparte seized its Greek posses- 
sions, the Ionian Islands. There was something of the 
forms of liberation in the establishment of French rule; 
the inhabitants of Zante were at least permitted to make 
a bonfire of the stately wigs worn by their Venetian 
masters. Great changes seemed to be near at hand. It 
was not yet understood that France fought for empire, 
not for justice; and the man who, above all others, repre- 
sented the early spirit of the revolution among the Greeks, 
the poet Rhegas, looked to Bonaparte to give the signal 
for the rising of the whole of the Christian populations 
subject to Mohammedan rule. Rhegas, if he was not a 
wise politician, was a thoroughly brave man, and he was 
able to serve his country as a martyr. While engaged 
in Austria in conspiracies against the Sultan’s Govern- 
ment, and probably in intrigues with Berna- 
170ft dotte, French ambassador at Vienna, he was 
arrested by the agents of Thugut, and 
handed over to the Turks. He was put to death at Bel- 
grade, with five of his companions, in May, 1798. The 
songs of Rhegas soon passed through every household 
in Greece. They were a precious treasure to his country- 
men, and they have immortalised his name as a patriot. 

1 Koraes, Memoire sur l’ctat actuel de la civilisation de la Grece : re- 
published in the Lettres Incites, p. 464. This memoir, read by Koraes 
to a learned society in Paris, in January, 1803, is one of the most 
luminous and interesting historical sketches ever penned. 
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But the work which he had begun languished for a time 
after his death. The series of events which followed 
Bonaparte’s invasion of Egypt extinguished the hope of 
the liberation of Greece by the French Republic. Among 
the higher Greek clergy the alliance with the godless 
followers of Voltaire was seen with no favourable eye. 
The Porte was even able to find a Christian Patriarch 
to set his name to a pastoral, warning the faithful against 
the sin of rebellion, and reminding them that, while Satan 
was creating the Lutherans and Calvinists, the infinite 
mercy of God had raised up the Ottoman Power in order 
that the Orthodox Church might be preserved pure from 
the heresies of the West. 1 

From the year 1798 down to the Peace of Paris, Greece . 
was more affected by the vicissitudes of the Ionian Islands 
and by the growth of dominion of Ali Pasha 
in Albania than by the earlier revolutionary 
ideas. France was deprived of its spoils by 1798-1815 
the combined Turkish and Russian fleets in the 
coalition of 1799, and the Ionian Islands were made into a 
Republic under the protection of the Czar and the Sultan. 
It was in the native administration of Corfu that the career 
of Capodistrias began. At the peace of Tilsit the Czar 
gave these islands back to Napoleon, and Capodistrias, 
whose ability had gained general attention, accepted an 
invitation to enter the Russian service. The islands were 
then successively beleaguered and conquered by the 
English, with the exception of Corfu ; and after the fall 
of Napoleon they became a British dependency. Thus the 
three greatest Powers of Europe were during the first years 
of this century in constant rivalry on the east of the 
Adriatic, and a host of Greeks, some fugitives, some 
adventurers, found employment among their 
armed forces. The most famous chieftain in 1798L1821 1 * 
the War of Liberation, Theodore Koloko- 
trones, a Klepht of the Morea, was for some years major of 
a Greek regiment in the pay of England. In the meantime 

1 Atfa<TKa\l(L Ilar/u/d?, by, or professing to be by, Anthimos, Patriarch 
of Jerusalem, and printed “at the expense of the Holy Sepulchre,” p. 13. 
This curious work, in which the Patriarch at last breaks out into 
doggerel, has found its way to the British Museum. It was answered by 
Koraes. For the effect of Rhegas’ songs on the people, see Fauriel, ii. 18. 
Mr. Finlay seems to be mistaken in calling Anthimos* book an answer to 
the tract of Eugenios Bulgaris on religious toleration. That was written 
about thirty years before. 
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Ali Pasha, on the neighbouring mainland, neither rested 
himself nor allowed any of his neighbours to rest. The 
Suliotes, vanquished after years of heroic defence, 
migrated in a body to the Ionian Islands in 1804. Every 
Klepht and Armatole of the Epirote border had fought 
at some time either for Ali or against him ; for in the 
extension of his violent and crafty rule Ali was a friend 
to-day and an enemy to-morrow alike to Greek, Turk, 
and Albanian. When his power was at its height, Ali’s 
court at Janina was as much Greek as it was Moham- 
medan : soldiers, merchants, professors, all, as it was said, 
with a longer or a shorter rope round their necks, played 
their part in the society of the Epirote capital, 1 Among 
the officers of Ali’s army there were some who were soon 
to be the military rivals of Kolokotrones in the Greek 
insurrection : Ali’s physician, Dr. Kolettes, was gaining 
an experience and an influence among these men which 
afterwards placed him at the head of the Government. 
For good or for evil, it was felt that the establishment 
of a virtually independent kingdom of Albania must 
deeply affect the fate of Greece; and when at length Ali 
openly defied the Sultan, and Turkish armies closed round 
his castle at Janina, the conflict between the Porte and its 
most powerful vassal gave the Greeks the signal to strike 
for their own independence. 

The secret society which, under the name of Hetaeria 
Philike, or association of friends, inaugurated the rebellion 
of Greece, was founded in 1814, after it had become clear 
that the Congress of Vienna would take no steps on behalf 
of the Christian subjects of the Porte. The founders of 
this society were traders of Odessa, and its earliest mem- 
bers seem to have been drawn more from 
Th phmiS ria Greeks in Russia and in the Danubian 
provinces than from those of Greece proper. 
The object of the conspiracy was the expulsion of the 
Turk from Europe, and the re-establishment of a Greek 
Eastern Empire. It was pretended by the council of 
directors that the Emperor Alexander had secretly joined 
them ; and the ingenious fiction was circulated that a society 
for the preservation of Greek antiquities, for which Capo- 
distrias had gained the patronage of the Czar and other 
eminent men at the Congress of Vienna, was in fact this 
1 Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, ch. v. 36, 37. 
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political association in disguise. The real chiefs of the 
conspiracy always spoke of themselves as acting under 
the instructions of a nameless superior power. They were 
as little troubled by scruple in thus deceiving their fol- 
lowers as they were in planning a general massacre of 
the Turks, and in murdering their own agents when they 
wished to have them out of the way. The ultimate design 
of the Hetseria was an unsound one, and its operations 
were based upon an imposture; but in exciting the Greeks 
against Turkish rule, and in inspiring confidence in its 
own resources and authority, it was completely successful. 
In the course of six years every Greek of note, both in 
Greece itself and in the adjacent countries, had joined 
the association. The Turkish Government had received 
warnings of the danger which threatened it, but dis- 
regarded them until revolt was on the point of breaking 
out. The very improvement in the condition of the 
Christians, the absence of any crying oppression or out- 
rage in Greece during late years, probably lulled the 
anxieties of Sultan Mahmud, who, terrible as he after- 
wards proved himself, had not hitherto been without sym- 
pathy for the Rayah. But the history of France, no less 
than the history of Greece, shows that it is not the excess, 
but the sense, of wrong that produces revolution. A 
people may be so crushed by oppression as to suffer all 
conceivable misery with patience. It is when the pulse 
has again begun to beat strong, when the eye is fixed no 
longer on the ground, and the knowledge of good and evil 
again burns in the heart, that the right and the duty of 
resistance is felt. 

Early in 1820 the ferment in Greece had become so 
general that the chiefs of the Hetaeria were compelled to 
seek at St. Petersburg for the Russian leader who had 
as yet existed only in their imagination. There was no 
dispute as to the person to whom the task of restoring 
the Eastern Empire rightfully belonged. 

Capodistrias, at once a Greek and Foreign 

Minister of Russia, stood in the front rank an i an fi PS " 

of European statesmen; he was known to 

love the Greek cause; he was believed to possess the 

strong personal affection of the Emperor Alexander. The 

deputies of the Hetaeria besought him to place himself at 

its head. Capodistrias, however, knew better than any 
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other man the force of those influences which would dis- 
suade the Czar from assisting Greece, He had himself 
published a pamphlet in the preceding year recommend- 
ing his countrymen to take no rash step; and, apart from 
all personal considerations, he probably believed that he 
could serve Greece better as Minister of Russia than by 
connecting himself with any dangerous enterprise. He 
rejected the offers of the Hetaerists, who then turned to a 
soldier of some distinction in the Russian army, Prince 
Alexander Hypsilanti, a Greek exile, whose grandfather, 
after governing Wallachia as Hospodar, had been put lo 
death by the Turks for complicity with the designs of 
Rhegas. It is said that Capodistrias encouraged Hypsi- 
lanti to attempt the task which he had himself declined, 
and that he allowed him to believe that if Greece once 
rose in arms the assistance of Russia could not long be 
withheld. 1 Hypsilanti, sacrificing his hopes of the re- 
covery of a great private fortune through the intercession 
of the Czar at Constantinople, placed himself at the head 
of the Hetaeria, and entered upon a career for which, 
with the exception of personal courage proved in the 
campaigns against Napoleon, he seems to have possessed 
no single qualification. 

In October, 1820, the leading Hetasrists met in council 
at Ismail to decide whether the insurrection against the 
Turk should Begin in Greece itself or in the Danubian 
The provinces. Most of the Greek officers in the 

Hetaerist service of Sutsos, the Hospodar of Moldavia, 

plan were ready to join the revolt. With the 

exception of a few companies serving as police, there were 
no Turkish soldiers north of the Danube, the Sultan having 
bound himself by the Treaty of Bucharest to send no 
troops into the Principalities without the Czar’s consent. 
It does not appear that the Hetaerists had yet formed any 
calculation as to the probable action of’ the Roumanian 
people : they had certainly no reason to believe that this 
race bore good-will to the Greeks, or that it would make 
any effort to place a Greek upon the Sultan’s throne. The 
conspirators at Ismail were so far on the right track that 
they decided that the outbreak should begin, not on the 

1 Mendelssohn Bartholdy, Geschichte Griechenlands, i. 145, from the 
papers of Hypsilanti’s brother. Otherwise in Prokesch-Osten, Abfall der 
Griechen, i. 13. 
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Danube, but in Peloponnesus. Hypsilanti, however, full 
of the belief that Russia would support him, reversed this 
conclusion, and determined to raise his standard in 
Moldavia. 1 And now ior the first time some account was 
taken of the Roumanian population. It was known that 
the mass of the people groaned under the feudal oppression 
of the Boyards, or landowners, and the Boyards them- 
selves detested the government of the Greek Hospodars. 
A plan found favour among Hypsilanti’s advisers that the 
Wallachian peasantry should' first be called to arms by a 
native leader for the redress of their own grievances, and 
that the Greeks should then step in and take control of the 
insurrectionary movement. Theodor Wladiimiresco, a 
Roumanian who had served in the Russian army, was 
ready to raise the standard of revolt among his country- 
men. It did not occur to the Heterists that Wladimiresco 
might have a purpose of his own, or that the Roumanian 
population might prefer to see the Greek adventure fail I 
No sovereign by divine right had a firmer belief in his 
prerogative within his own dominions than Hypsilanti in 
his power to command or outwit Roumanians, Slavs, and 
all other Christian subjects of the Sultan. 

The feint of a native rising was planned and executed. 
In February, 1821, while Hypsilanti waited on the Russian 
frontier, Wladimiresco proclaimed the abolition of feudal 
services, and marched with a horde of Hypsilanti 
peasants upon Bucharest. On the 6th of in Rou- 
March the Heherists began their own in- mania, 
surrection by a deed of blood that disgraced March * 1821 
the Christian cause. Karavias, a conspirator commanding 
the Greek troops of the Hospodar at Galatz, let loose his 
soldiers and murdered every Turk who could be hunted 
down. Hypsilanti crossed the Pruth next day, and 
appeared at Jassy with a few hundred followers. A pro- 
clamation was published in which the Prince called upon 
all Christian subjects of the Porte to rise, and declared 
that a great European Power, meaning Russia, supported 
him in his enterprise. Sutsos, the Hospodar, at once 
handed over all the apparatus of government, and supplied 
the insurgents with a large sum of money. Two thousand 
armed men, some of them regular troops, gathered round 
Hypsilanti at Jassy. The roads to the Danube lay open 

1 Gordon, Greek Revolution, i. 96. 
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before him ; the resources of Moldavia were at his disposal ; 
and had he at once thrown a force into Galatz and Ibraila, 
he might perhaps have made it difficult for Turkish troops 
to gain a footing on the north of the Danube. 

But the incapacity of the leader became evident from 
the moment when he began his enterprise. He loitered 
for a week at Jassy, holding court and conferring titles, 
and then, setting out for Bucharest, wasted three weeks 
more upon the road. In the meantime the news of the in- 
surrection, and of the fraudulent use that had been made 
of his own name, reached the Czar, who was now engaged 
at the Congress of Laibach. Alexander was 
disavows 2 the at mom ent abandoning himself heart and 
movement sou ^ to Metternich’s reactionary influence, 
and ordering his generals to make ready a 
hundred thousand men to put down the revolution in 
Piedmont. He received with dismay a letter from 
Hypsilanti invoking his aid in a rising which was first 
described in the phrases of the Holy Alliance as the result 
of a divine inspiration, and then exhibited as a master- 
work of secret societies and widespread conspiracy. A 
stern answer was sent back. Hypsilanti was dismissed 
from the Russian service; He was ordered to lay down his 
arms, and a manifesto was published by the Russian 
Consul at Jassy declaring that the Czar repudiated and con- 
demned the enterprise with which his name had been 
connected. The Patriarch of Constantinople, helpless in 
the presence of vSultan Mahmud, now issued a band of 
excommunication against the leader and all his followers. 
Some weeks later the Congress of Laibach officially 
branded the Greek revolt as a work of the same anarchical 
spirit which had produced the revolutions of Italy and 
Spain. 1 

The disavowal of the Hetaerist enterprise by the Czar 
was fatal to its success. Hypsilanti, indeed, put on a bold 
countenance and pretended that the public utterances of 
the Russian Court were a mere blind, and in contradiction 
to the private instructions given him by the 
"prise^fafls" Czar; but no one believed him. The Rou- 
manians, when they knew that aid was not 
coming from Russia, held aloof, or treated the insurgents 
as enemies. Turkish troops crossed the Danube, and 

1 B. and F. State Papers, viii. 1203. 
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Hypsilanti fell back from Bucharest towards the Austrian 
frontier. Wladimiresco followed him, not however to assist 
him in his struggle, but to cut off his retreat and to betray 
him to the enemy. It was in vain that the bravest of Hypsi- 
lanti’s followers, Georgakis, a Greek from Olympus, 
sought the Wallachian at his own headquarters, exposed 
his treason to the Het^erist officers who surrounded him, 
and carried him, a doomed man, to the Greek camp. 
Wladimiresco’s death was soon avenged. The Turks ad- 
vanced. Hypsilanti was defeated in a series of encounters, 
and fled ignobly from his followers, to seek a refuge, and to 
find a prison, in Austria. Bands of his soldiers, forsaken 
by their leader, sold their lives dearly in a hopeless 
struggle. At Skuleni, on the Pruth, a troop of four hun- 
dred men refused to cross to Russian soil ufitil they had 
given battle to the enemy. Standing at bay, they met the 
onslaught of ten times their number of pursuers. Georga- 
kis, who had sworn that he would never fall alive into the 
enemy’s hands, kept his word. Surrounded by Turkish 
troops in the tower of a monastery, he threw open the doors 
for those of his comrades who could to escape, and then 
setting fire to a chest of powder, perished in the explosion, 
together with his assailants. 

The Hetaerist invasion of the Principalities had ended 
in total failure, and with it there passed away for ever the 
dream of re-establishing the Eastern Empire under Greek 
ascendancy. But while this enterprise, planned in vain 
reliance upon foreign aid and in blind assumption of 
leadership over an alien race, collapsed 
through the indifference of a people to whom 
the Greeks were known only as oppressors, April 2?Ts21 
that genuine uprising of the Greek nation, 
which, in spite of the nullity of its leaders, in spite of the 
crimes, the disunion, the perversity of a race awaking from 
centuries of servitude, was to add one more to the free 
peoples of Europe, broke out in the real home of the 
Hellenes, in the Morea and the islands of the AZg&an. 
Soon after Hypsilanti’s appearance in Moldavia the 
Turkish governor of the Morea, anticipating a general 
rebellion of the Greeks, had summoned the Primates of his 
province to Tripolitza, with the view of seizing them as 
hostages. The Primates of the northern district set out, 
but halted on their way, debating whether they should 
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raise the standard of insurrection or wait for events. 
While they lingered irresolutely at Kalavryta the decision 
passed out of their hands, and the people rose throughout 
the Morea. The revolt of the Moreot Greeks against their 
oppressors was from the first, and with set purpose, a war 
of extermination. “The Turk,” they sang in their war- 
songs, “shall live no longer, neither in Morea nor in the 
whole earth.” This terrible resolution was, during the first 
weeks of the revolt, carried into literal effect. The Turks 
who did not fly from their country-houses to the towns 
where there were garrisons or citadels to defend them, 
were attacked and murdered with their entire families, men, 
women and children. This was, the first act of the revolu- 
tion ; and within a few weeks after the 2nd of April, on 
which the first outbreaks occurred, the open country was 
swept clear of its Ottoman population, which had numbered 
about 25,000, and the residue of the lately dominant race 
was collected within the walls of Patras, Tripolitza, and 
other towns, which the Greeks forthwith began to 
beleaguer. 1 

The news of the revolt of the Morea and of the 
massacre of Mohammedans reached Constantinople, 
striking terror into the politicians of the Turkish capital, 
and rousing the Sultan Mahmud to a vengeance tiger-like 
in its ferocity, but deliberate and calculated 
Terrorism ij) ce every bloody deed of this resolute and 
stantinople a k* e sovereign. Reprisals had already been 
made upon the Greeks at Constantinople for 
the acts of Hypsilanti, and a number of innocent persons 
had been put to death by the executioner, but no general 
attack upon the Christians had been suggested, nor had 
the work of punishment passed out of the hands of the 
government itself. Now, however, the fury of the 
Mohammedan populace was let loose, upon the infidel. 
The Sultan called upon his subjects to arm themselves in 
defence of their faith. Executions were redoubled ; soldiers 
and mobs devastated Greek settlements on the Bosphorus; 
and on the most sacred day of the Greek Church a blow 
was struck which sent a thrill over Eastern Europe. The 
Patriarch of Constantinople had celebrated the service 
which ushers in the dawn of Easter Sunday, when he 

1 Finlay, i. 187; Gordon, i. 203; K. Mendelssohn, Geschichte Griechen- 
lands, i. 191 ; Prokesch-Osten, Abfall der Griechen, i. 20. 
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was summoned by the Dragoman of the Porte to appear 
before a Synod hastily assembled. There an order of the 
Sultan was read declaring Gregorius IV. a Execution 
traitor, and degrading him from his office. of the 
The Synod was commanded to elect his sue- Patriarch, 
cessor. It did so. While the new Arch- April 22 
bishop was receiving his investiture, Gregorius was led 
out, and was hanged, still wearing his sacred robes, at the 
gate of his palace. His body remained during Easter 
Sunday and the two following days at the place of execu- 
tion. It was then given to the Jews to be insulted, dragged 
through the streets, and cast into the sea. The Archbishops 
of Adrianople, Salonica, and Tirnovo suffered death on the 
same Easter Sunday. The body of Gregorius, floating in 
the waves, was picked up by a Greek ship and carried to 
Odessa. Brought, as it was believed, by a miracle to 
Christian soil, the relics of the Patriarch received at the 
hands of the Russian government the funeral honours of 
a martyr. Gregorius had no doubt had dealings with the 
Hetaerists; but he was put to death untried; and whatever 
may have been the real extent of his offence, he was 
executed not for this but in order to strike terror into the 
Sultan’s Christian subjects. 

During the succeeding months, in Asia Minor as well 
as in Macedonia and at Constantinople itself, there were 
wholesale massacres of the Christians, and the churches of 
the Greeks were pillaged or destroyed by their Massacre of 
enemies, both Jews and Turks. Smyrna, Christians. 
Adrianople, and Salonica, in so far as these April- 

towns were Greek, were put to the sack; ctober 

thousands of the inhabitants were slain by the armed mobs 
who held command, or were sold into slavery. It was only 
the fear of a war with Russia which at length forced Sultan 
Mahmud to stop these deeds of outrage and to restore some 
of the conditons of civilised life in the part of his dominions 
which was not in revolt. The Russian army and nation 
would have avenged the execution of the Patriarch by 
immediate war if popular instincts had governed its ruler. 
vStrogonoff, the ambassador at Constantinople, at once 
proposed to the envoys of the other Powers to unite in 
calling up war-ships for the protection of the Christians. 
Joint action was, however, declined by Lord Strangford, 
the representative of England, and the Porte was en- 
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couraged by the attitude of this politician to treat the 
threats of Strogonoff with indifference. There was an 
interval during which the destiny of a great part of Eastern 
Europe depended upon the fluctuations of a 
Russia* 1 single infirm will. The Czar had thoroughly 
identified himself while at Laibach with the 
principles and the policy of European conservatism, and 
had assented to the declaration in which Metternich placed 
the Greek rebellion, together with the Spanish and Italian 
insurrections, under the ban of Europe. Returning to St. 
Petersburg, Alexander, in spite of the veil that intercepts 
from every sovereign the real thoughts and utterances of 
his people, found himself within the range of widely 
different influences. Russian passions were not roused by 
what might pass in Italy or Spain. The Russian priest, 
the soldier, the peasant understood nothing of theories of 
federal intervention, and of the connection between 
Neapolitan despotism and the treaties of 1815 : but his 
blood boiled when he heard that the chief priest of his 
Church had been murdered by the Sultan, and that a hand- 
ful of his brethren were fighting for their faith unhelped. 
Alexander felt to some extent the throb of national spirit. 
There had been a time in his life when a single hour of 
strong emotion or of overpowering persuasion had made 
him renounce every obligation and unite with Napoleon 
against his own allies; and there were those who in 1821 
believed that the Czar would as suddenly break loose from 
his engagements with Metternich and throw himself, with 
a fanatical army and nation, into a crusade against the 
Turk. Sultan Mahmud had himself given to the Russian 
party of action a ground for denouncing him in the name 
of Russian honour and interests independently of all that 
related to Greece. In order to prevent the escape of sus- 
pected persons, the Porte had ordered Russian vessels to be 
searched at Constantinople, and it had forced all corn-ships 
coming from the Euxine to discharge their cargoes at the 
Bosphorus, under the apprehension that the corn-supplies 
of the capital would be cut off by Greek vessels in com- 
mand of the ./Egaean. Further, Russia had by treaty the 
right to insist that the Danubian Principalities should be 
governed by their civil authorities, the Hospodars, and 
not by Turkish Pashas. The insurrection in Wallachia 
had been put down, but the rule of Hospodars had not 
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been restored; Turkish generals, at the head of their forces, 
still administered their provinces under military law. On 
all these points Russia had at least the semblance of 
grievances of its own. The outrages which shocked all 
Europe were not the only wrong which Russian pride 
called upon the Czar to redress. The influence of 
Capodistrias revived at St. Petersburg. A despatch was 
sent to Constantinople declaring that the Porte had begun 
a war for life or death with the Christian religion, and that 
its continued existence among the Powers of Europe must 
depend upon its undertaking to restore the churches which 
had been destroyed, to guarantee the inviolability of 
Christian worship in the future, and to discriminate in its 
punishments between the innocent and the R USS i an 
guilty. Presenting this ultimatum from his ambassador 
master, Strogonoff, in accordance with his leaves Con- 
instructions, demanded a written answer stimtmople, 
within eight days. No such answer came. u y 
On the 27th of July the ambassador quitted Constant! 
nople. War seemed to be on the point of breaking out. 

The capital where these events were watched with the 
greatest apprehension was Vienna. The fortunes of the 
Ottoman Empire have always been most intimately con- 
nected with those of Austria; and although Eastern 
the long struggle of the House of Hapsburg policy of 
with Napoleon and its wars in recent times Austria 
with Prussia and with Italy have made the western aspect 
of Austrian policy more prominent and more familiar 
than its eastern one, the eastern interests of the monarchy 
have always been at least as important in the eyes of its 
actual rulers. Before the year, 1720 Austria, not Russia, 
was the great enemy of Turkey and the aggressive Power 
of the east of Europe. After 1780 the Emperor Joseph 
had united with Catherine of Russia in a plan for dividing 
the Sultan’s dominions in Europe, and actually waged a 
war for this purpose. In 1795 the alliance, with the same 
object, had been prospectively revived by Thugut; in 
1809, after the Treaty of Tilsit, Metternich had determined 
in the last resort to combine with Napoleon and Alexander 
in dismembering Turkey, if all diplomatic means should 
fail to prevent a joint attack on the Porte by France and 
Russia. But this resolution had been adopted by Metter- 
nich only as a matter of necessity, and in view of a com- 
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bination which threatened to reduce Austria to the position 
of a vassal State. Metternich’s own definite and consistent 
policy after 1814 was the maintenance of the Ottoman 
Empire. His statesmanship was, as a rule, governed 
by fear; and his fear of Alexander was second only to 
his old fear of Napoleon. Times were changed since 
Joseph and Thugut could hope to enter upon a game of 
aggression with Russia upon equal terms. The Austrian 
army had been beaten in every battle that it had fought 
during nearly twenty years. Province after province had 
been severed from it, without, except in the Tyrol, raising 
a hand in its support; and when in 1821 the Minister 
compared Austria’s actual empire and position in Europe, 
won and maintained in great part by his own diplomacy, 
with the ruin to which a series of wars had brought it 
ten years before, he might well thank Heaven that inter- 
national Congresses were still so much in favour with the 
Courts, and tremble at the clash of arms which from the 
remote Morea threatened to call Napoleon’s northern 
conquerors once more into the field. 1 

England was not, like Austria, exposed to actual danger 
by the advance of Russia towards the Higaean ; but the 
growth of Russian power had been viewed with alarm by 
English politicians since 1788, when Pitt had 

oHc^of f° rme d a triple alliance with Prussia and 
^England Holland for the purpose of defending the 
Porte against the attacks of Catherine and 
Joseph. The interest of Great Britain in the maintenance 
of the Ottoman Empire had not been laid down as a 
principle before that date, nor was it then acknowledged 
by the Whig party. It was asserted by Pitt from con- 
siderations relating to the European balance of power, 
not, as in our own times, with a direct reference to Eng- 
land’s position in India. The course of events from 1792 
to 1807 made England and Russia for awhile natural 
allies; but this friendship was turned into hostility by 
the Treaty of Tilsit; and although after a few years Alex- 
ander was again fighting for the same cause as Great 
Britain, and the public opinion of this country enthusi- 
astically hailed the issue of the Moscow campaign, 
English statesmen never forgot the interview upon the 

1 Metternich, iii. 622, 717; Prokesch-Osten, i. 231, 303. B. and F. 
State Papers, viii. 1247. 
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Niemen, and never, in the brightest moments of victory, 
regarded Alexander without some secret misgivings. 
During the campaign of 1814 in France, Castlereagh’s 
willingness to negotiate with Bonaparte was due in great 
part to the fear that Alexander’s high-wrought resolutions 
would collapse before Napoleon could be thoroughly 
crushed, and that reaction would carry him into a worse 
peace than that which he then disdained. 1 The negotia- 
tions at the Congress of Vienna brought Great Britain 
and Russia, as it has been seen, into an antagonism 
which threatened to end in the resort to arms; and the 
tension which then and for some time afterwards existed 
between the two governments led English Ministers to 
speak, certainly in exaggerated and misleading language, 
of the mutual hostility of the English and the Russian 
nations. From 1815 to 1821 the Czar had been jealously 
watched. It had been rumoured over and over again that 
he was preparing to invade the Ottoman Empire; and 
when the rebellion of the Greeks broke out, the one 
thought of Castlereagh and his colleagues was that 
Russia must be prevented from throwing itself into the 
fray, and that the interests of Great Britain required that 
the authority of the Sultan should as soon as possible 
be restored throughout his dominions. 

Both at London therefore and at Vienna the rebellion 
of Greece was viewed by governments only as an unfor- 
tunate disturbance which was likely to excite 
war between Russia and its neighbours, and Fears a 
to imperil the peace of Europe at large. It of^warfare 
may seem strange that the spectacle of a 
nation rising to assert its independence should not even 
have aroused the question whether its claims deserved to 
be considered. But to do justice at least to the English 
Ministers of 1821, it must be remembered how terrible, 
how overpowering, were the memories left by the twenty 
years of European war that had closed in 1815, and at 
how vast a cost to mankind the regeneration of Greece 
would have been effected, if, as then seemed probable, it 
had ranged the Great Powers again in arms against one 
another, and re-kindled the spirit of military aggression 
which for a whole generation had made Europe the prey 
of rival coalitions. It is impossible to read the letter in 
1 Records, Continent, iii. 
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which Castlereagh pleaded with the Czar to sacrifice his 
own glory and popularity to the preservation of European 
peace, without perceiving in what profound earnestness 
the English statesman sought to avert the renewal of an 
epoch of conflict, and how much the apprehension of 
coming calamity predominated in his own mind over the 
mere jealousy of an extension of Russian power . 1 If 
Castlereagh had no thought for Greece itself, it was be- 
cause the larger interests of Europe wholly absorbed him, 
and because he lacked the imagination and the insight 
to conceive of a better adjustment of European affairs 
under the widening recognition of national rights. The 
Minister of Austria, to whom at this crisis Castlereagh 
looked as his natural ally, had no doubt the same dread 
of a renewed convulsion of Europe, but in his case it was 
mingled with considerations of a much narrower kind. It 
is not correct to say that Metternich was indifferent to the 
Greek cause; he actually hated it, because it 
Metternich gave a stimulus to the liberal movement of 

Greeks Germany. In his empty and pedantic philo- 
sophy of human action, Metternich linked 
together every form of national aspiration and unrest as 
something presumptuous and wanton. He understood 
nothing of the debt that mankind owes to the spirit of 
freedom. He was just as ready to dogmatise upon the 
wickedness of the English Reform Bill as he was to trace 
the hand of Capodistrias in every tumult in Servia or 
the Morea : and even if there had been no fear of Russian 
aggression in the background, he would instinctively have 
condemned the Greek revolt when he saw that the light- 
headed professors in the German Universities were begin- 
ning to agitate in its favour, and that the recalcitrant 
minor Courts regarded it with some degree of sympathy. 

The policy of Metternich in the Eastern Question had 
for its object the maintenance of the existing order of 
things ; and as it was certain that some satisfaction or other 
must be given to Russian pride, Metternich’s counsel was 
that the grievances of the Czar which were specifically 
Russian should be clearly distinguished from questions 
relating to the independence of Greece; and that on the 
former the Porte should be recommended to agree with 
its adversary quickly, the good offices of Europe being 

* Castlereagh, viii. 16; Metternich, iii. 504, 
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employed within given limits on the Czar’s behalf; so 
that, the Russian causes of complaint being removed, 
Alexander might without loss of honour leave the Greeks 
to be subdued, and resume the diplomatic relations with 
Constantinople which had been so perilously severed by 
Strogonoff’s departure. It remained for the Alexander 
Czar to decide whether, as head of Russia adheres to] 
and protector of the Christians of the East, policy of 
he would solve the Eastern Question bv his peace 
own sword, or whether, constant to the principle and 
ideal of international action to which he had devoted 
himself since 1815, he would commit his cause to the joint 
mediation of Europe, and accept such solution of the 
problem as his allies might attain. In the latter case it 
was clear that no blow would be struck on behalf of 
Greece. For a year or more the balance wavered; at 
length the note of triumph sounded in the Austrian 
Cabinet. Capodistrias, the representative of the Greek 
cause at St. Petersburg, rightly measured the force of the 
opposing impulses in the Czar’s mind. He saw that 
Alexander, interested as he was in Italy and Spain, would 
never break with that federation of the Courts which he 
had himself created, nor shake off the influences of 
legitimism which had dominated him since the Congress 
of Aix-la-Chapelle. Submitting when contention had 
become hopeless, and anticipating his inevitable fall by 
a voluntary retirement from public affairs, 

Capodistrias, still high in credit and repu- ^retires*** 8 
tation, quitted St. Petersburg under the form Aug., 1822 
of leave of absence, and withdrew to Geneva, 
there to await events, and to enjoy the distinction of a 
patriot whom love for Greece had constrained to abandon 
one of the most splendid positions in Europe. Grave, 
melancholy, and austere, as one who suffered with his 
country, Capodistrias remained in private life till the van- 
quished cause had become the victorious one, and the liber- 
ated Greek nation called him to pface himself at its head. 

An international diplomatic campaign of vast activity 
and duration began in the year 1821, but the contest of 
arms was left, as Metternich desired, to the Greeks and 
the Turks alone. The first act of the war was the insur- 
rection of the Morea : the second was the extension of this 
insurrection over parts of Continental Greece and the 
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Archipelago, and its summary extinction by the Turk in 
certain districts, which in consequence remained for the 
future outside the area of hostilities, and so 
E ^ en p lon were not ultimately included in the Hellenic 
revolt* 5 Kingdom. Central Greece — that is the 
country lying immediately north of the 
Corinthian Gulf — broke into revolt a few weeks later than 
the Morea. The rising against the Mohammedans was 
distinguished by the same merciless spirit : the men were 
generally massacred; the women, if not killed, were for 
the most part sold into slavery; and when, 
Greece 1 a ^ ter an * nterva l three years, Lord Byron 
came to Missolonghi, he found that a miser- 
able band of twenty-three captive women formed the 
sole remnant of the Turkish population of that town. 
Thessaly, with some exceptions, remained passive, and 
its inaction was of the utmost service to the Turkish cause; 
for Ali Pasha in Epirus was now being besieged by the 
Sultan's armies, and if Thessaly had risen in the rear of 
these troops they could scarcely have escaped destruction. 
Khurshid, the Ottoman commander conducting the siege 
of Janina, held firmly to his task, in spite of the danger 
which threatened his communications, and in spite of the 
circumstance that his whole household had fallen into 
the hands of the Moreot insurgents. His 
Pasha^Feb* tenac ity saved the border-provinces for the 
aS 1822 C M Ottoman Empire. No combination was 
effected between Ali and the Greeks, and at 
the beginning of 1822 the Albanian chieftain lost both 
his stronghold and his life. In the remoter district of 
Chalcidice, on the Macedonian coast, where the promon- 
tory of Athos and the two parallel peninsulas run out 

Chalcidice * nto ^&^ an » and a Greek population, 
clearly severed from the Slavic inhabitants 
of the mainland, maintained its own communal and re- 
ligious organisation, the national revolt broke out under 
Hetaerist leaders. The monks of Mount Athos, like their 
neighbours, took up arms. But there was little sympathy 
between the privileged chiefs of these abbeys and the 
desperate men who had come to head the revolt. The 
struggle was soon abandoned; and, partly bv force of 
arms, partly by negotiation, the authority of the Sultan was 
restored without much difficulty throughout this region. 
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The settlements of the Higasan which first raised the 
flag of Greek independence were the so-called Nautical 
Islands, Hydra, Spetza, and Psara, where the absence of 
a Turkish population and the enjoyment of a century of 
self-government had allowed the bold qualities of an 
energetic maritime race to grow to their full n 

vigour. Hydra and Spetza were close to islands* 1 * 
the Greek coast, Psara was on the farther 
side of the archipelago, almost within view of Asia Minor; 
so that in joining the insurrection its inhabitants showed 
great heroism, for they were exposed to the first attack 
of any Turkish force that could maintain itself for a few 
hours at sea, and the whole adjacent mainland was the 
recruiting-ground of the Sultan. At Hydra the revolt 
against the Ottoman was connected with the internal 
struggles of the little community, and these in their turn 
were connected with the great economical changes of 
Europe which, at the opposite end of the continent, and 
in a widely different society, led to the enactment of the 
English Corn Laws, and to the strife of classes which 
resulted from them. During Napoleon’s wars the carry- 
ing trade of most nations had become extinct; little corn 
reached England, and few besides Greek ships navigated 
the Euxine and Mediterranean. When pence opened 
the markets and the ports of all nations, just as the re- 
newed importation of foreign corn threatened to lower 
the profits of English farmers and the rents of English 
landlords, so the reviving freedom of navigation made an 
end of the monopoly of the Hydriote and Psarian mer- 
chantmen. The shipowners formed an oligarchy in 
Hydra; the captains and crews of their ships, though 
they shared the profits of each voyage, were excluded from 
any share in the government of the island. Failure of 
trade, want and inactivity, hence led to a political oppo- 
sition. The shipowners, wealthy and privileged men, had 
no inclination to break with the Turk; the captains and 
sailors, who had now nothing to lose, declared for Greek 
independence. There was a struggle in which for a while 
nothing but the commonest impulses of need and rapacity 
came into play ; but the greater cause proved its power : 
Hydra threw in its lot with Greece; and although private 
greed and ill-faith, as well as great cruelty, too often 
disgraced both the Hydriote crews and those* of the other 
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islands, the nucleus of a naval force was now formed 
which made the achievement of Greek independence 

f >ossible. The three islands which led the way were soon 
ollowed by the wealthier and more populous Samos and 
by the greater part of the Archipelago. Crete, inhabited 
by a mixed Greek and Turkish population, also took up 
arms, and was for years to come the scene of a bloody 
and destructive warfare. 

Within the Morea the first shock of the revolt had 
made the Greeks masters of everything outside the for- 
tified towns. The reduction of these places was at once 
undertaken by the insurgents. Tripolitza, lately the seat 
of the Turkish government, was the centre of operations, 
and in the neighbourhood of this town the first pro- 
visional government of the Greeks, called 
T leaders the Senate of Kaltesti, was established. 

Demetrius Hypsilanti, a brother of the 
Hetasrist leader, whose failure in Roumania was not yet 
known, landed in the Morea and claimed supreme power. 
He was tumultuously welcomed by the peasant-soldiers, 
though the Primates, who had hitherto held undisputed 
sway, bore him no good will. Two other men became 
prominent at this time as leaders in t'he Greek War of 
Liberation. These were Maurokordatos, a descendant of 
the Hospodars of Wallachia — a politician superior to all 
his rivals in knowledge and breadth of view, but wanting 
in the faculty of action required by the times; and Koloko- 
trones, a type of the rough fighting Klepht, a mere 
savage in attainments, scarcely able to read or write, 
cunning, grossly avaricious and faithless, incapable of 
appreciating either military or moral discipline, but a 
born soldier in his own irregular way, and a hero among 
peasants as ignorant as himself. There was yet another, 
who, if his character had been equal to his station, would 
have been placed at the head of the government of the 
Morea. This was Petrobei, chief of the family of Mauro- 
michalis, ruler of the rugged district of Maina, in the 
south-west of Peloponnesus, where the Turk had never 
established more than nominal sovereignty. A jovial, 
princelv person, exercising among his clansmen a mild 
Homeric sway, Petrobei, surrounded bv his nine vigorous 
sons, was the most picturesque figure in Greece' But he 
had no genius for great things, A sovereignty, which in 
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other hands might have expanded to national dominion, 
remained with Petrobei a mere ornament and curiosity; 
and the power of the deeply-rooted clan-spirit of the 
Maina only made itself felt when, at a later period, the 
organisation of a united Hellenic State demanded its 
sacrifice. 

Anarchy, egotism, and ill-faith disgraced the Greek 
insurrection from its beginning to its close. There were, 
indeed, some men of unblemished honour 
among the leaders, and the peasantry in the xHo^litz 
ranks fought with the most determined Oct. 5, 1821 
courage year after year, but the action of 
most of those who figured as representatives of the people 
brought discredit upon the national cause. Their first 
successes were accompanied by gross treachery and 
cruelty. Had the Greek leaders been Bourbon kings, 
nurtured in all the sanctities of divine right, instead of 
tax-gatherers and cattle-lifters, truants from the wild 
school of Turkish violence and deceit, they could not 
have perjured themselves with lighter hearts. On the 
surrender of Navarino, in August, 1821, after a formal 
capitulation providing for the safety of its Turkish in- 
habitants, men, women, and children were indiscrimin- 
ately massacred. The capture of Tripolitza, which took 
place two months later, was changed from a peaceful 
triumph into a scene of frightful slaughter by the avarice 
of individual chiefs, who, while negotiations were pend- 
ing, made their way into the town, and bargained with 
rich inhabitants to give them protection in return for their 
money and jewels. The soldiery, who had undergone 
the labours of the siege for six months, saw that their 
reward was being pilfered from them. Defying all orders, 
and in the absence of Demetrius Hypsilanti, the com- 
mander-in-chief, they rushed upon the fortifications of 
Tripolitza, and carried them by storm. A general 
massacre of the inhabitants followed. For three days the 
work of carnage was continued in the streets and houses, 
until few out of a population of many thousands remained 
living. According to the testimony of Kolokotrones 
himself, the roads were so choked with the dead, that as 
he rode from the gateway to the citadel his horse’s hoofs 
never touched the ground. 1 

1 Kolokotrones, A i’fryv<ns ZvjipdvTwv , p. 82; Tricoupis, VropV. i. 61, 92. 
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In the opening scenes of the Greek insurrection the 
barbarity of Christians and of Ottomans was perhaps on a 
level. The Greek revenged himself with the ferocity of 
The Massa- s * ave w h° breaks his fetters; the Turk 
ere of Chios, resorted to wholesale massacre and exter- 
April-June, mination as the normal means of government 

1822 in troubled times. And as experience has 
shown that the savagery of the European yields in one 
generation to the influences of civilised rule, while the 
Turk remains as inhuman to-day as he was under Mahmud 
II., so the history of 1822 proved that the most devilish 
passions of the Greek were in the end but a poor match 
for disciplined Turkish prowess in the work of butchery. 
It was no easy matter for the Sultan to requite himself for 
the sack of Tripolitza upon Kolokotrones and his vic- 
torious soldiers; but there was a peaceful and inoffensive 
population elsewhere, which offered all the conditions for 
free, unstinted, and unimperilled vengeance which the 
Turk desires. A body of Samian troops had landed in 
Chios, and endeavoured, but with little success, to excite 
the inhabitants to revolt, the absence of the Greek fleet 
rendering them an almost certain prey to the Sultan’s 
troops on the mainland. The Samian leader nevertheless 
refused to abandon the enterprise, and laid siege to the 
citadel, in which there was a Turkish garrison. Before 
this fortress could be reduced, a relieving army of seven 
thousand Turks, with hosts of fanatical volunteers, landed 
on the island. The Samians fled; the miserable popula- 
tion of Chios was given up to massacre. For week after 
week the soldiery and the roving hordes of Ottomans slew, 
pillaged, and sold into slavery at their pleasure. Ip 
parts of the island where the inhabitants took refuge in 
the monasteries, they were slaughtered by thousands 
together; others, tempted back to their homes by the 
promulgation of an amnesty, perished family by family. 
The lot of those who were spared was almost more 
pitiable than of those who died. The slave-markets of 
Egypt and Tunis were glutted with Chian captives. The 
gentleness, the culture, the moral worth of the Chian 
community made its fate the more tragical. No district 
in Europe had exhibited a civilisation more free from the 
vices of its type : on no community had there fallen in 
modern times so terrible a catastrophe. The estimates 
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of the destruction of life at Chios are loosely framed; 
among the lowest is that which sets the number of the 
slain and the enslaved at thirty thousand. The island, 
lately thronging with life and activity, became a thinly- 
populated place. After a long period of depression and 
the slow return of some fraction of its former prosperity, 
convulsions of nature have in our own day again made 
Chios a ruin. A new life may arise when the Turk is no 
longer master of its shores, but the old history of Chios 
is closed fox ever. 

The impression made upon public opinion in Europe 
by the massacre of 1822 was a deep and lasting one, 
although it caused no immediate change in the action of 
Governments. The general feeling of sympathy for the 
Greeks and hatred for the Turks, which ultimately forced 
the Governments to take up a different policy, Exploit of 
was intensified by a brilliant deed of daring Kanaris, 
by which a Greek captain avenged the June 18 th, 
Chians upon their devastator, and by the un- 
expected success gained by the insurgents on the main- 
land against powerful armies of the Sultan. The Greek 
executive, which was now headed by Maurokordatos, had 
been guilty of gross neglect in not sending over the fleet 
in time to prevent the Turks from landing in Chios. When 
once this landing had been effected, the ships which 
afterwards arrived were powerless to prevent the massacre, 
and nothing could be attempted except against the 
Turkish fleet itself. The instrument of destruction em- 
ployed by the Greeks was the fire-ship, which had been 
used with success against the Turk in these same waters 
in the war of 1770. The sacred month of the Ramazan 
was closing, and on the night of June 18, Kara Ali, the 
Turkish commander, celebrated the festival of Bairam with 
above a thousand men on board his flag-ship. The vessel 
was illuminated with coloured lanterns. In the midst 
of the festivities, Constantine Kanaris, a Psarian captain, 
brought his fire-ship unobserved right up to the Turkish 
man-of-war, and drove his bowsprit firmly into one of her 
portholes; then, after setting fire to the combustibles, he 
stepped quietly into a row-boat, and made away. A breeze 
was blowing, and in a moment the Turkish crew were 
enveloped in a mass of flames. The powder on board 
exploded; the boats were sunk; and the vessel, with its 
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doomed crew, burned to the water-edge, its companions 
sheering off to save themselves from the shower of blazing 
fragments that fell all around. Kara Ali was killed by 
a broken mast ; a few of his men saved their lives by swim- 
ming or were picked up by rescuers; the rest perished. 
Such was the consternation caused by the deed of Kanaris, 
that the Ottoman fleet forthwith quitted the yEgaean 
waters, and took refuge under the guns of the Dar- 
danelles. Kanaris, unknown before, became from this 
exploit a famous man in Europe. It was to no stroke of 
fortune or mere audacity that he owed his success, but 
to the finest combination of nerve and nautical skill. His 
feat, which others were constantly attempting, but with 
little success, to imitate, was repeated by him in the same 
year. He was the most brilliant of Greek seamen, a 
simple and modest hero; and after his splendid achieve- 
ments in the war of liberation, he served his country well 
in a political career. Down to his death in a hale old 
age, he was with justice the idol and pride of the Greek 
nation. 

The fall of the Albanian rebel Ali Pasha in the spring 
of 1822 made it possible for Sultan Mahmud, who had 
hitherto been crippled by the resistance of Janina, to throw 
his whole land-force against the Hellenic 
invaMoi^of revo ^ > an d the Greeks of the mainland, who 
Greece, 1822 had as yet had to deal only with scattered 
detachments or isolated garrisons, now found 
themselves exposed to the attack of two powerful armies. 
Khurshid, the conqueror of Ali Pasha, took up his head- 
quarters at Larissa in Thessaly, and from this base the 
two invading armies marched southwards on diverging 
lines. The first, under Omer Brionis, was ordered to 
make its way through Southern Epirus to the western 
entrance of the Corinthian Gulf, and there to cross into 
the Morea; the second, under Dramali, to reduce Central 
Greece, and enter the Morea by the isthmus of Corinth ; 
the conquest of Tripolitza and the relief of the Turkish 
coast-fortresses which were still uncaptured being the 
ultimate end to be accomplished by the two armies in 
combination with one another and with the Ottoman fleet. 
No fewer than fifty thousand men were under tlhe orders 
of the Turkish commanders, the division of Dramali being 
by far the larger of the two. Against this formidable 
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enemy the Greeks possessed poor means of defence, nor 
were their prospects improved when Maurokordatos, the 
President, determined to take a military command, and 
to place himself at the head of the troops in Western 
Greece. There were indeed urgent reasons for striking 
with all possible force in this quarter. The Suliotes, after 
seventeen years of exile in Corfu, had returned to their 
mountains, and were now making common cause with 
Greece. They were both the military outwork of the in- 
surrection, and the political link between the Hellenes and 
the Christian communities of Albania, whose action might 
become of decisive importance in the struggle against 
the Turks. Maurokordatos rightly judged the relief of 
Suli to be the first and most pressing duty of the Govern- 
ment. Under a capable leader this effort would not have 
been beyond the power of the Greeks; directed by a 
politician who knew nothing of military affairs, it was 
perilous in the highest degree. Maurokordatos, taking 
the command out of abler hands, pushed his troops for- 
ward to the neighbourhood of Arta, mismanaged every- 
thing, and after committing a most important post to 
Botzares, an Albanian chieftain of doubtful fidelity, left 
two small regiments exposed to the attack of the Turks 
in mass. One of these regiments, called the corps of 
Philhellenes, was composed of foreign officers who had 
volunteered to serve in the Greek cause as 
common soldiers. Its discipline was far Destruction 
superior to anything that existed among the fene^near 
Greeks themselves; and at its head were men Arta, July 16 
who had fought in Napoleon's campaigns. 

But this corps, which might have become the nucleus of 
a regular army, was sacrificed to the incapacity of the 
general and the treachery of his confederate. Betrayed 
and abandoned by the Albanian, the Philhellenes met the 
attack of the Turks gallantly, and almost all perished. 
Maurokordatos and the remnant of the Greek troops now 
retired to Missolonghi. The Suliotes, left to their own 
resources, were once more compelled to quit their moun- 
tain home, and to take refuge in Corfu. Their resistance, 
however, delayed the Turks for some months, and it was 
not until the beginning of November that the army of 
Omer Brionis, after conquering the intermediate territory, 
appeared in front of Missolonghi. Here the presence of 
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Maurokordatos produced a better effect than in the field. 
He declared that he would never leave the town as long 
as a man remained to fight the Turks. De- 
Unsuccessful fences were erected, and the besiegers kept 
siege of at bay for two months. On the 6th of 
January, 1823, Brionis ordered an assault. It 
was beaten back with heavy loss; and the 
Ottoman commander, hopeless of maintaining his position 
throughout the winter, abandoned his artillery, and retired 
into the interior of the country. 1 

In the meantime Dramali had advanced from Thessaly 
with twenty-four thousand infantry and six thousand 
cavalry, the most formidable armament that had been seen 
in Greece since the final struggle between the Turks and 
Venetians in 1715. At the terror of his approach all hopes 
of resistance vanished. He marched through Boeotia and 
Dramali Attica, devastating the country, and reached 
passes the the isthmus of Corinth in July, 1822. The 
Isthmus of mountain passes were abandoned by the 
Corinth, Greeks; the Government, whose seat was at 
uy ’ Argos, dispersed; and Dramali moved on 

to Nauplia, where the Turkish garrison was on the point 
of surrendering to the Greeks. The entrance to the Morea 
had been won ; the very shadow of a Greek government 
had disappeared, and the definite suppression of the revolt 
seemed now to be close at hand. But two fatal errors of 
the enemy saved the Greek cause. Dramali neglected to 
garrison the passes through which he had advanced; and 
the commander of the Ottoman fleet, which ought to have 
met the land-force at Nauplia, disobeyed his instructions 
and sailed on to Patras. Two Greeks, at this crisis of 
their country's history, proved themselves equal to the 
call of events. Demetrius Hvpsilanti, now President of 
the Legislature, refused to fly with his colleagues, and 
threw himself, with a few hundred men, into the Acropolis 
of Argos. Kolokotrones, hastening to Tripolitza, called 
out every man capable of bearing arms, and hurried back 
to Argos, where the Turks were still held at bay by the 
defenders of the citadel. Dramali could no longer think 
of marching into the interior of the Morea. The gallantry 
of Demetrius had given time for the assemblage of a 
considerable force, and the Ottoman general now dis- 

x Gordon, i. 388; Finlay, i. 330; Mendelssohn, i. 269. 
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covered the ruinous effect of his neglect to garrison the 
passes in his rear. These were seized by Kolokotrones. 
The summer-drought threatened the Turkish army with 
famine; the fleet which would have rendered them in- 
dependent of land-supplies was a hundred miles away; 
and Dramali, who had lately seen all Greece at his feet, 
now found himself compelled to force his n is re treat 
way back through the enemy to the isthmus and destruc- 
of Corinth. The measures taken by Koloko- tion » 
trones to intercept his retreat were skilfully 1822 
planned, and had they been adequately executed not a 
man of the Ottoman army would have escaped. It was 
only through the disorder and the cupidity of the Greeks 
themselves that a portion of Dramali’s force succeeded 
in cutting its way back to Corinth. Baggage was plun- 
dered while the retreating enemy ought to have been 
annihilated, and divisions which ought to have co-operated 
in the main attack sought trifling successes of their own. 
But the losses and the demoralisation of the Turkish 
army were as ruinous to it as total destruction. Dramali 
himself fell ill and died; and the remnant of his troops 
which had escaped from the enemy’s hands perished in 
the neighbourhood of Corinth from sickness and want. 

The decisive events of 1822 opened the eyesof European 
Governments to the real character of the Greek national 
rising, and to the probability of its ultimate 
success. The forces of Turkey were ex- 1&54 

hausted for the moment, and during the 
succeeding year no military operations could be under- 
taken by the Sultan on anything like the same scale. It 
would perhaps have been better for the Greeks themselves 
if the struggle had been more continuously sustained. 
Nothing but foreign pressure could give unity to the 
efforts of a race distracted by so many local rivalries, and 
so many personal ambitions and animosities. Scarcely 
was the extremity of danger passed when civil war began 
among the Greeks 'themselves. Kolokotrones set himself 
up in opposition to the Legislature, and seized on some of 
the strong places in the Morea. This first outbreak of 
the so-called military party ^against the civil authorities 
was, however, of no great importance. The Primates of 
the Morea took part with the representatives of the islands 
and of Central Greece against the disturber of the peace, 
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and an accommodation was soon arranged. Konduriottes, 
a rich shipowner of Hydra, w r as made President, with 
Kolettes, a politician of great influence in Central Greece, 
as his Minister. But in place of ihe earlier antagonism 
between soldier and civilian, a new and more dangerous 
antagonism, that of district against district, now threat- 
ened the existence of Greece. The tendency of the new 
government to sacrifice everything to the interest of the 
islands at once became evident. Ronduriottes was a 
thoroughly incompetent man, and made himself ridiculous 
by appointing his friends, the Hydriote sea-captains, to 
the highest military and civil posts. Rebellion again 
broke out, and Kolokotrones was joined by his old antago- 
nists, the Primates of the Morea. A serious struggle 
ensued, and the government, which was really conducted 
by Kolettes, displayed an energy that surprised both its 
friends and its foes. The Morea was invaded by a power- 
ful force from Hydra. No mercy was shown to the dis- 
tricts which supported the rebels. Kolokotrones was 
thoroughly defeated, and compelled to give himself up 
to the Government. He was carried to Hydra and thrown 
into prison, where he remained until new peril again 
rendered his services indispensable to Greece. 

After the destruction of Dramali’s army and the failure 
of the Ottoman navy to effect any result whatever, the 
Mahmud Sultan appears to have conceived a doubt 
calls for the whether the subjugation of Greece might not 
help of in fact be a task beyond his own unaided 

Egypt power. Even if the mainland were con- 

quered, it was certain that the Turkish fleet could never 
reduce the islands, nor prevent the passage of supplies 
and reinforcements from these to the ports of the Morea. 
Strenuous as Mahmud had hitherto shown himself in 
crushing- his vassals who, like Ali Pasha, attempted to 
establish an authority independent of the central govern- 
ment, he now found himself compelled to apply to the 
most dangerous of them all for assistance. Mehemet Ali, 
Pasha of Egypt, had risen to power in the disturbed time 
that followed the expulsion of Napoleon’s forces from 
Egypt. His fleet was more powerful than that of Turkey. 
He had organised an army composed of Arabs, negroes, 
and fellahs, and had introduced into it, by means of 
French officers, the military system and discipline of 
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Europe, The same reform had been attempted in Turkey 
seventeen years before by Mahmud’s predecessor, Selim 
III., but it had been successfully resisted by the soldiery 
of Constantinople, and Selim had paid for his innovations 
with his life. Mahmud, silent and tenacious, had long 
been planning the destruction of the Janissaries, the 
mutinous and degraded representatives of a once irre- 
sistible force, who would now neither fight themselves nor 
permit their rulers to organise any more effective body 
of troops in their stead. It is possible that the Sultan 
may have believed that a victory won over the enemies 
of Islam by the re-modelled forces of Egypt would facili- 
tate the execution of his own plans of military reform; 
it is also possible that he may not have been unwilling 
to see his vassal’s resources dissipated by a distant and 
hazardous enterprise. Not without some profound con- 
viction of the urgency of the present need, not without 
some sinister calculation as to the means of dealing with 
an eventual rival in the future, was the offer of aggrandise- 
ment — if we may judge from the whole tenor of Sultan 
Mahmud’s career and policy — made to the Pasha of Egypt 
by his jealous and far-seeing master. The Pasha was 
invited to assume the supreme command of the Ottoman 
forces by land and sea, and was promised the island of 
Crete in return for- his co-operation against the Hellenic 
revolt. Messages to this effect reached Alexandria at the 
beginning of 1824. Mehemet, whose ambition had no 
limits, welcomed the proposals of his sovereign with 
ardour, and, while declining the command for himself, 
accepted it on behalf of Ibrahim, his adopted son. 

The most vigorous preparations for war were now made 
at Alexandria. The army was raised to 90,000 men, and 
new ships were added to the navy from English dock- 
yards. A scheme was framed for the combined operation 
of the Egyptian and the Turkish forces which Turkish- 
appeared to render the ultimate conquest of Egyptian 
Greece certain. It was agreed that the island plans 
of Crete, which is not sixty miles distant from the southern 
extremity of the Morea, should be occupied by Ibrahim, 
and employed as his place "of arms; that simultaneous 
or joint attacks should then be made upon the principal 
islands of the JEgaean ; and that after the capture of these 
strongholds and the destruction of the maritime resources 
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of the Greeks, Ibrahim’s troops should pass over the 
narrow sea between Crete and the Morea, and complete 
their work by the reduction of the mainland, thus left 
destitute of all chance of succour from without. Crete, 
Egyptians '^e Sicily, is a natural stepping-stone be- 
conquer tween Europe and Africa; and when once 
Crete, the assistance of Egypt was invoked by the 
April, 1824 Sultan, it was obvious that Crete became the 
position which above all others it was necessary for the 
Greeks to watch and to defend. But the wretched 
Government of Konduriottes was occupied with its 
domestic struggles. The appeal of the Cretans for pro- 
tection remained unanswered, and in the spring of 1824 
a strong Egyptian force landed on this island, captured 
its fortresses, and suppressed the resistance of the in- 
habitants with the most frightful cruelty. The base of 
operations had heen won, and the combined attacks of 
the Egyptian and Turkish fleets upon the smaller islands 
followed. Casos, about thirty miles east of Crete, was 
surprised by the Egyptians, and its population extermin- 
ated. Psara was selected for the attack of the Turkish 
fleet. Since the beginning of the insurrection the 
Psariotes had been the scourge and terror of the Ottoman 
coasts. The services that they had rendered in the Greek 
navy had been priceless; and if there was one spot of 

Greek soil which ought to have been pro- 
Destruction tected as long as a single boat’s crew re- 
July* 1824 mained afloat, it was the little rock of Psara. 

Yet, in spite of repeated warnings, the Greek 
Government allowed the Turkish fleet to pass the Dar- 
danelles unobserved, and same clumsy feints were enough 
to blind it to the real object of an expedition whose aim 
was known to all Europe. There were ample means for 
succouring the islanders, as subsequent events proved; 
but when the Turkish admiral, Khosrew, with 10,000 
men on board, appeared before Psara, the Greek fleet was 
far away. The Psariotes themselves were over-confident. 
They trusted to their batteries on land, and believed their 
rocks to be impregnable. They were soon undeceived. 
While a corps of Albanians scaled the cliffs behind the 
town, the Turks gained a footing in front, and over- 
whelmed their gallant enemy by weight of numbers. No 
mercy ^sked or given. Eight thousand of the 
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Psarians were slain or carried away as slaves. Not more 
than one-third of the population succeeded in escaping 
to the neighbouring islands. 1 

The first part of the Turko-Egyptian plan had thus 
been successfully accomplished, and if Khosrew had 
attacked Samos immediately after his first victory, this 
island would probably have fallen before help could 
arrive. But, like other Turkish commanders, Greek suc- 
Khosrew loved intervals of repose, and he cesses off 
now sailed off to Mytilene to celebrate the Asia Minor 
festival of Bairam. In the meantime the September,' 
catastrophe of Psara had aroused the Hydriote 1824 
Government to a sense of its danger. A strong fleet was 
sent across the ^Egaean, and adequate measures were taken 
to defend Samos both by land and sea. The Turkish fleet 
was attacked with some success, and though Ibrahim with 
the Egyptian contingent now reached the coast of Asia 
Minor, the Greeks proved themselves superior to their 
adversaries combined. The operations of the Mussulman 
commanders led to no result ; they were harassed and 
terrified by the Greek fire-ships; and when at length all 
hope of a joint conquest of Samos had been abandoned, 
and Ibrahim set sail for Crete to carry out his own final 
enterprise alone, he was met on the high seas by the 
Greeks, and driven back to the coast of Asia Minor. 
During the autumn of 1824 the disasters of the preceding 
months were to some extent retrieved, and the situation of 
the Egyptian fleet would have become one of some peril 
if the Greeks had maintained their guard 
throughout the winter. But they underrated Ibrahim 
the energy of Ibrahim, and surrendered them- cret^De- 
selves to the belief that he would not repeat cember, 1824 
the attempt to reach Crete until the following 
spring. Careless, or deluded by false information, they 
returned to Hydra and left the seas unwatched. Ibrahim 

1 Gordon, ii. 138. The news of this catastrophe reached Metternich at 
Ischl on July 30th. “Prince Metternich was taking an excursion, in 
which, unfortunately, I could not accompany him. I at once sent 
Francis after him with this important letter, which he received at a spot 
where the name of the Capitan Pash^ had probably never been heard 
before. The prince soon came back to me; and (; pianissimo , in order 
that the friends of Greece might hot hear it) we congratulate one another 
on the event, which may very well prove le commencement de la fin for 
the Greek insurrection," (Gentz.) 
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saw his opportunity, and, setting sail for Crete at the 
beginning of December, he reached it without falling in 
with the enemy. 

The snowy heights of Taygetus are visible on a clear 
winter’s day from the Cretan coast ; yet, with their enemy 
actually in view of them, the Greeks neglected to guard 
the passage to the Morea. On the 22nd of 
th^Morea 1 ^ e * :>ruar y> 1825, Ibrahim crossed the sea un- 
Feb., 1825* opposed and landed five thousand men at 
Modon. He was even able to return to Crete 
and bring over a second contingent of superior strength 
before any steps were taken to hinder his movements. The 
fate of the mainland was now settled. Ibrahim marched 
from Modon upon Navarino, defeated the Greek forces on 
the way, and captured the garrison placed in the Island of 
Sphakteria — the scene of the first famous surrender of the 
Spartans — before the Greek fleet could arrive to relieve it. 
The forts of Navarino then capitulated, and Ibrahim 
pushed or^ his victorious march towards the centre of the 
Morea. It was in vain that the old chief Kolokotrones was 
brought from his prison at Hydra to take supreme com- 
mand. The conqueror of Dramali was unable to resist the 
onslaught of Ibrahim’s regiments, recruited from the fierce 
races of the Soudan, and fighting with the same arms and 
under the same discipline as the best troops in Europe. 
Kolokotrones was driven back through Tripolitza, and 
retired as the Russians had retired from Moscow, leaving a 
deserted capital behind him. Ibrahim gave his troops no 
rest; he hurried onwards against Nauplia, and on the 24th 
of June reached the summit of the mountain-pass that looks 
down upon the Argolic Gulf. “Ah, little island,” he cried, 
as he saw the rock of Hydra stretched below him, “how 
long wilt thou escape me?” At Nauplia itself the 
Egyptian commander rode up to the very gates and 
scanned the defences, which he hoped to carry at the first 
assault. Here, however, a check awaited him. In the 
midst of general flight and panic, Demetrius Hypsilanti 
was again the undaunted soldier. He threw himself with 
some few hundreds of men into the mills of Lerna, and 
there beat back Ibrahim’s vanguard when it attempted to 
carry this post by storm. The Egyptian recognised that 
with men like these in front of him Nauplia could be 
reduced only by a regular siege, He retired for a while 
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upon Tripolitza, and therfce sent out his harrying columns, 
slaughtering and devastating in every direction. It 
seemed to be his design not merely to exhaust the resources 
of his enemy but to render the Morea a desert, and to 
exterminate its population. In the very birthplace of 
European civilisation, it was said, this savage, who had 
already been nominated Pasha of the Morea, intended to 
extinguish the European race and name, and to found for 
himself upon the ashes of Greece a new barbaric state 
composed of African negroes and fellaheen. That such 
design had actually been formed was denied by the Turkish 
Government in answer to official inquiries, and its existence 
was not capable of proof. But the brutality of one age is 
the stupidity of the next, and Ibrahim’s violence recoiled 
upon himself. Nothing in the whole struggle between the 
Sultan and the Greeks gave so irresistible an argument to 
the Philhellenes throughout Europe, or so directly over- 
came the scruples of Governments in regard to an armed 
intervention in favour of Greece, as Ibrahim’s alleged 
policy of extermination and re-settlement. The days were 
past when Europe could permit its weakest member to be 
torn from it and added to the Mohammedan world. 

One episode of the deepest tragic interest yet remained 
in the Turko-Hellenic conflict before the Powers of Europe 
stepped in and struck with weapons stronger than those 
which had fallen from dying hands. The 
town of Missolonghi was now beleaguered by Siege of 
the Turks, who had invaded Western Greece 
while Ibrahim was overrunning the Morea. April, 1826 
Missolonghi had already once been besieged 
without success ; and, as in the case of Saragossa, the first 
deliverance appears to have inspired the townspeople 
with the resolution, maintained even more heroically at 
Missolonghi than at the Spanish city, to die rather than 
capitulate. From the time when Reschid, the Turkish 
commander, opened the second attack by land and sea in 
the spring of 1825, the garrison and the inhabitants met 
every movement of the enemy with the most obstinate 
resistance. It was in vain that Reschid broke through 
the defences with his artillery, and threw mass after mass 
upon the breaches which he made. For month after 
month the assaults of the Turks were uniformly repelled, 
until at length the arrival of a Hydriote squadron forced 

B-2 
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the Turkish fleet to retire from its position, and made the 
situation of Reschid himself one of considerable danger. 
And now, as winter approached, and the guerrilla bands 
in the rear of the besiegers grew more and more active, 
the Egyptian army with its leader was called from the 
Morea to carry out the task in which the Turks had failed. 
The Hydriote sea-captains had departed, believing their 
presence to be no longer needed ; and although they sub- 
sequently returned for a short time, their services were 
grudgingly rendered and ineffective. Ibrahim, settling 
down to his work at the beginning of 1826, conducted his 
operations with the utmost vigour, boasting that he would 
accomplish in fourteen days what the Turks could not 
effect in nine months. But his veteran soldiers were 
thoroughly defeated when they met the Greeks hand to 
hand ; and the Egyptian, furious with his enemy, his allies, 
and his own officers, confessed that Missolonghi could only 
be taken by blockade. He now ordered a fleet of flat- 
bottomed boats to be constructed and launched upon the 
lagoons that lie between Missolonghi and the open sea. 
Missolonghi was thus completely surrounded; and when 
the Greek admirals appeared for the last time and en- 
deavoured to force an entrance through the shallows, they 
found the besieger in full command of waters inaccessible 
to themselves, and after one unsuccessful effort abandoned 
Missolonghi to its fate. In the third week of April, 1826, 
exactly a year after the commencement of the siege, the 
supply of food was exhausted. The resolution, long made, 
that the entire population, men, women, and children, 
should fall by the enemy’s sword rather than surrender, 
was now actually carried out. On the night of the 22nd of 
April all the Missolonghiots, with the exception of those 
whom age, exhaustion, or illness made unable to leave 
their homes, were drawn up in bands at the city gates, the 
women armed and dressed as men, the children carrying 
pistols. Preceded by a body of soldiers, they crossed the 
moat under Turkish fire. The attack of the vanguard 
carried everything before it, and a way was cut through 
the Turkish lines. But at this moment some cry of con- 
fusion was mistaken by those who were still on the bridges 
for an order to retreat. A portion of the non-combatants 
returned into the town, and wit!h them the rearguard of 
the military escort. The leading divisions, however, con- 
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tinued their march forward, and would have escaped with 
the loss of some of the women and children, had not 
treachery already made the Turkish commander acquainted 
with the routes which they intended to follow. They had 
cleared the Turkish camp, and were expecting to meet the 
bands of Greek armatoli, who had promised to fall upon 
the enemy's rear, when, instead of friends, they en- 
countered troop after troop of Ottoman cavalry and of 
Albanians placed in ambush along the road between 
Missolonghi and the mountains. Here, exhausted and 
surprised, they were cut down without mercy, and out of a 
body numbering several thousands not more than fifteen 
hundred men, with a few women and children, ultimately 
reached places of safety. Missolonghi itself was entered 
by the Turks during the sortie. The soldiers who had 
fallen back during the confusion on the bridges proved 
that they had not acted from cowardice. They fought 
unflinchingly to the last, and three bands, establishing 
themselves in the three powder magazines of the town, set 
fire to them when surrounded by the Turks, and perished 
in the explosion. Some thousands of women and children 
were captured around and within the town, or wandering 
on the mountains; but the Turks had few other prisoners. 
The men were dead or free. 

From Missolonghi the tide of Ottoman conquest rolled 
eastward, and the Acropolis of Athens was in its turn the 
object of a long and arduous siege. The Government, 
which now held scarcely any territory on the 
mainland except Nauplia, where it was itself Fall of the 
threatened by Ibrahim, made the most of^^ns 
vigorous efforts to prevent the Acropolis from June 5, 1827 
falling into Reschid’s hands. All, however, 
was in vain. The English officers, Church and Cochrane, 
who were now placed at the head of the military and naval 
forces of Greece, failed ignominiously in the attack which 
they made on Reschid's besieging army; and the garrison 
capitulated on June 5, 1827. But the time was past when 
the liberation of Greece could be prevented by any Ottoman 
victory. The heroic defence of the Missolonghiots had 
achieved its end. Greece had fought long enough to enlist 
the Powers of Europe on its side; and in the same month 
that Missolonghi fell the policy of non-intervention was 
definitely abandoned by those Governments which were 
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best able to carry their intentions into effect. If the 
struggle had ended during the first three years of the in- 
surrection, no hand would have been raised to prevent the 
restoration of the Sultan’s rule. Russia then lay as if 
spell-bound beneath the diplomacy of the Holy Alliance; 
and although in the second year of the war the death of 
Castlereagh and the accession of Canning to power had 
given Greece a powerful friend instead of a powerful foe 
within the British Ministry, it was long before England 
stirred from its neutrality. Canning indeed made no secret 
of his sympathies for Greece, and of his desire to give the 
weaker belligerent such help as a neutral might afford, but 
when he took up office the time had not come when inter- 
vention would have been useful or possible. Changes in 
the policy of other great Powers and in the situation of 
the belligerents themselves were, he considered, necessary 
before the influence of England could be successfully 
employed in establishing peace in the East. 

A vigorous movement of public opinion in favour of 
Greece made itself felt throughout Western Europe as the 
struggle continued; and the vivid and romantic interest 
excited over the whole civilised world by the death of Lord 
Byron in 1823, among the people whom he had come to 
free, probably served the Greek cause better than all that 
Byron could have achieved had his life been prolonged. 
In France and England, where public opinion had great 
influence on the action of the Government, as well as in 
Germany, where it had none whatever, societies were 
formed for assisting the Greeks with arms, stores, and 
money. The first proposal, however, for a joint inter- 
_ vention in favour of Greece came from St. 

Russian 8 pro- Petersburg. The undisguised good-will of 
ject of joint Canning towards the insurgents led the 
, i2T rent tM4 tzar’s Government to anticipate that England 
1 Jan., itself might soon assume that championship 
of the Greek cause which Russia, at the bidding of 
Mettemich and of Canning’s predecessor, had up to that 
time declined. If the Greeks were to be befriended, it 
was intolerable that others should play the part of the 
patron. Accordingly, on the 12th of January, 1824, a note 
was submitted in the Czar’s name to all the Courts of 
Europe, containing a plan for a settlement of the Greek 
question, which it was proposed that the great Powers of 
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Europe should enforce upon Turkey either by means of an 
armed demonstration or by the threat of breaking off all 
diplomatic relations. According to this scheme, Greece, 
apart from the islands, was to be divided into three 
Principalities, each tributary to the Sultan and garrisoned 
by Turkish troops, but in other respects autonomous, like 
the Principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia. The islands 
were to retain their municipal organisation as before. In 
one respect this scheme was superior to all that have 
succeeded it, for it included in the territory of the Greeks 
both Crete and Epirus; in all other respects it was framed 
in the interest of Russia alone. Its object was simply to 
create a second group of provinces like those on the 
Danube, which should afford Russia a constant oppor- 
tunity for interfering with the Ottoman Empire, and which 
at the same time should prevent the Greeks from establish- 
ing an independent and self-supporting State. The design 
cannot be called insidious, for its object was so palpable 
that not a single politician in Europe was deceived by it; 
and a very simple ruse of Metternich’s was enough to draw 
from the Russian Government an explicit declaration 
against the independence of Greece, which was described 
by the Czar as a mere chimera. But of all the parties con- 
cerned, the Greeks themselves were loudest in denuncia- 
tion of the Russian plan. Their Government sent a 
protest against it to London, and was assured by Canning 
in reply that the support of this country should never be 
given to any scheme for disposing of the Greeks without 
their own consent. Elsewhere the Czar’s note was received 
with expressions of politeness due to a Court which it 
might be dangerous to contradict; and a series of con- 
ferences was opened at St. Petersburg for the purpose of 
discussing propositions which no one intended to carry 
into execution. Though Canning ordered the British 
ambassador at St. Petersburg to dissociate himself from 
these proceedings, the conferences dragged on, with long 
adjournments, from the spring of 1824 to the summer of 
the following year. 1 

In the meantime a strong spirit of discontent was rising 
in the Russian army and nation . The religious feeling no 

1 Prokesch-Osten, i. 253, iv. 63. B. and F. State Papers, xii. 902. 
Stapleton, Canning, p, 496. Metternich, p. 127. Wellington, N.S. ii. 

372-390. 
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less than the pride of the people was deeply wounded by 
Alexander’s refusal to aid the Greeks in their struggle, and 
by the pitiful results of his attempted diplomatic concert. 
Discontent Alone among the European nations the 
and conspi- Russians understood the ecclesiastical char- 
racies in acter of the Greek insurrection, and owed 
Russia nothing of their sympathy with it to the spell 
of classical literature and. art. It is characteristic of the 
strength of the religious element in the political views of 
the Russian people, that the floods of the Neva which 
overwhelmed St. Petersburg in the winter of 1825 should 
have been regarded as a sign of Divine anger at the Czar’s 
inaction in the struggle between the Crescent and the 
Cross. But other causes of discontent were not wanting 
in Russia. Though Alexander had forgotten his promises 
to introduce constitutional rule, there were many, especially 
in the army, who had not done so. Officers who served in 
the invasion of France in 1815, and in the three years’ 
occupation which followed it, returned from Western 
Europe with ideas of social progress and of constitutional 
rights which they could never have gathered in their own 
country. And when the bright hopes which had been 
excited by the recognition of these same ideas by the Czar 
passed away, and Russia settled down into the routine of 
despotism and corruption, the old unquestioning loyalty 
of the army was no longer proof against the workings of 
the revolutionary spirit. In a land where legal means of 
opposition to government and of the initiation of reform 
were wholly wanting, discontent was forced into its most 
dangerous form, that of military conspiracy. The army 
was honeycombed with secret societies. Both in the north 
and in the south of Russia men of influence worked among 
the younger officers, and gained a strong body of 
adherents to their design of establishing a constitution by 
force. The southern army contained the most resolute and 
daring conspirators. These men had definitely abandoned 
the hope of effecting any public reform as long as 
Alexander lived, and they determined to sacrifice the 
sovereign, as his father and others before him had been 
sacrificed, to the political necessities of the time. If the 
evidence subsequently given by those implicated in the 
conspiracy is worthy of credit, a definite plan had been 
formed for the assassination of the Czar in the presence 
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of his troops at one of the great reviews intended to be 
held in the south of Russia in the autumn of 1825. On the 
death of the monarch a provisional government was at 
once to be established, and a constitution proclaimed. 

Alexander, aware of the rising indignation of his 
people, and irritated beyond endurance by the failure of 
his diplomatic efforts, had dissolved the St. Petersburg 
Conferences in August, 1825, and declared that Russia 
would henceforth act according to its own discretion. He 
quitted St. Petersburg and travelled to the Black Sea, 
accompanied by some of the leaders of the 
war-party. Here, plunged in a profound ^^Czar* 
melancholy, conscious that all his early hopes D ec> igJs 
had only served to surround him with con- 
spirators, and that his sacrifice of Russia’s military in- 
terests to international peace had only rendered his 
country impotent before all Europe, he still hesitated to 
make the final determination between peace and war. A 
certain mystery hung over his movements, his acts, and 
his intentions. Suddenly, while all Europe waited for 
the signal that should end the interval of suspense, the 
news was sent out from a lonely port on the Black Sea 
that the Czar was dead. Alexander, still under fifty 
years of age, had welcomed the illness which carried him 
from a world of cares, and closed a career in which anguish 
and disappointment had succeeded to such intoxicating 
glory and such unbounded hope. Young as he still was 
for one who had reigned twenty-four years, Alexander 
was of all men the most life-weary. Power, pleasure, 
excitement, had lavished on him hours of such exist- 
ence as none but Napoleon among all his contem- 
poraries had enjoyed. They had left him nothing but the 
solace of religious resignation, and the belief that a Power 
higher than his own might yet fulfil the purposes in which 
he himself had failed. Ever in the midst of great acts 
and great events, he had missed greatness himself. 
Where he had been best was exactly where men inferior 
to himself considered him to have been worst — in his 
hopes; and these hopes he Jiad himself abandoned and 
renounced. Strength, insight, unity of purpose, the 
qualities which enable men to mould events, appeared in 
him but momentarily or in semblance. For want of them 
the large and fair horizon of his earlier years was first 
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obscured and then wholly blotted out from his view, till 
in the end nothing but his pietism and his generosity 
distinguished him from the politicians of repression whose 
instrument he had become. 

The sudden death of Alexander threw the Russian 
Court into the greatest confusion, for it was not known 
who was to succeed him. The heir to the throne was his 
brother Constantine, an ignorant and brutal savage, who 
had just sufficient sense not to desire to be Czar of Russia, 
though he considered himself good enough to tyrannise 
over the Poles. Constantine had renounced his right to 
the crown some years before, but the renunciation had 
not been made public, nor had the Grand Duke Nicholas, 
Constantine’s younger brother, been made aware that the 
succession was irrevocably fixed upon himself. Accord- 
ingly, when the news of Alexander’s death reached St. 
Petersburg, and the document embodying Constantine’s 
abdication was brought from the archives by the officials 
to whose keeping it had been entrusted, Nicholas refused 
Militar t0 knowledge it as binding, and caused the 
insurrection troops to take the oath of allegiance to Con- 

at St. stantine, who was then at Warsaw. Con- 
Petersburg, stantine, on the other hand, proclaimed his 
ec * ’ brother emperor. An interregnum of three 
weeks followed, during which messages passed between 
Warsaw and St. Petersburg, Nicholas positively refusing 
to accept the crown unless by his elder brother’s direct 
command. This at length arrived, and on the 26th of 
December Nicholas assumed the rank of sovereign. But 
the interval of uncertainty had been turned to good 
account by the conspirators at St. Petersburg. The oath 
already taken by the soldiers to Constantine enabled the 
officers who were concerned in the plot to denounce 
Nicholas as a usurper, and to disguise their real designs 
under the cloak of loyalty to the legitimate Czar. Ignorant 
of the very meaning of a constitution, the common soldiers 
mutinied because they were told to do so; and it is said 
that they shouted the word Constitution, believing it to 
be the name of Constantine’s wife. When summoned to 
take the oath to Nicholas, the Moscow Regiment refused 
it, and marched off to the place in front of the Senate 
House, where it formed square, and repulsed an attack 
made upon- it by the Cavalry of the Guard. Companies 
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from other regiments now joined the mutineers, and 
symptoms of insurrection began to show themselves 
among the civil population. Nicholas himself did not 
display the energy of character which distinguished him 
through all his later life; on the contrary, his attitude 
was for some time rather that of resignation than of self- 
confidence. Whether some doubt as to the justice of his 
cause haunted him, or a trial like that to which he was 
now exposed was necessary to bring to its full strength 
the iron quality of his nature, it is certain that the con- 
duct of the new Czar during these critical hours gave to 
those around him little indication of the indomitable will 
which was henceforth to govern Russia. Though the 
great mass of the army remained obedient, it was but 
slowly brought up to the scene of revolt. Officers of high 
rank were sent to harangue the insurgents, and one of 
these, General Miloradovitsch, a veteran of the Napo- 
leonic campaigns, was mortally wounded while endeavour- 
ing to make himself heard. It was not until evening that 
the artillery was ordered into action, and the command 
given by the Czar to fire grape-shot among the insurgents. 
The effect was decisive. The mutineers fled before a fire 
which they were unable to return, and within a few 
minutes the insurrection was over. It had possessed no 
chief of any military capacity; its leaders were missing 
at the moment when a forward march or an attack on 
the palace of the Czar might have given them the victory; 
and among the soldiers at large there was not the least 
desire to take part in any movement against the established 
system of Russia. The only effect left by the conspiracy 
within Russia itself was seen in the rigorous and uncom- 
promising severity with which Nicholas henceforward 
enforced the principle of autocratic rule. The illusions 
of the previous reign were at an end. A man with the 
education and the ideas of a drill-sergeant and the re- 
ligious assurance of a Covenanter was on the throne; 
rebellion had done its worst against him; and woe to 
those who in future should deviate a hair’s breadth from 
their duty of implicit obedience to the sovereign’s all- 
sufficing power . 1 

It has been stated, and with some probability of truth, 

1 Korff, Accession of Nicholas, p. 253; Herzen, Russische V«rsch- 
wdrung, p. 106; Mendelssohn, i. 396. Schnitzler, Histoire Intime, i. 195. 
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that the military insurrection of 1825 disposed tlie new 
Czar to a more vigorous policy abroad. The conspirators, 
when on their trial, declared it to have been their inten- 
tion to throw the army at once into an attack upon the 
Turks; and in so doing they would certainly have had 
the feeling of the nation on their side. Nicholas himself 
had little or no sympathy for the Greeks. They were a 
democratic people, and the freedom which they sought 
to gain was nothing but anarchy. “Do not speak of the 
Anglo- Greeks,” he said to the representative of a 
Russian foreign power, “I call them the rebels.” 

Protocol, Nevertheless, little as Nicholas wished to 
April 4, 1826 serve the Greek democracy, both inclination 
and policy urged him to make an end of his predecessor’s 
faint-hearted system of negotiation, and to bring the 
struggle in the East to a summary close. Canning had 
already, in conversation with the Russian ambassador at 
London, discussed a possible change of policy on the part 
of the two rival Courts. He now saw that the time had 
come for establishing new relations between Great Britain 
and Russia, and for attempting that co-operation in the 
East which he had held to be impracticable during 
Alexander’s reign. The Duke of Wellington was sent to 
St. Petersburg, nominally to offer the usual congratula- 
tions to the new sovereign, in reality to dissuade him 
from going to war, and to propose either the separate 
intervention of England or a joint intervention by 
England and Russia on behalf of Greece. The mis- 
sion was successful. It was in vain that Metternich 
endeavoured to entangle the new Czar in the diplomatic 
web that had so long held his predecessor. The 
spell of the Holy Alliance was broken. Nicholas looked 
on the past influence of Austria on the Eastern Question 
only with resentment; he would hear of no more confer- 
ences of ambassadors; and on the 4th of April, 1826, a 
Protocol was signed at St. Petersburg, by which Great 
Britain and Russia fixed the conditions under which the 
mediation of the former Power was to be tendered to the 
Porte. Greece was to remain tributary to the Sultan; it 
was, however, to be governed by its own elected authori- 
ties, and to be completely independent in its commercial 
relations. The policy known in our own day as that of 
bag-and-baggage expulsion was to be carried out in a far 
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more extended sense than that in which it has been 
advocated by more recent champions of the subject races 
of the East; the Protocol of 1826 stipulating for the 
removal not only of Turkish officials but of the 
entire surviving Turkish population of Greece. All 
property belonging to the Turks, whether on the 
continent or in the islands, was to be purchased by the 
Greeks. 1 

Thus was the first step taken in the negotiations which 
ended in the establishment of Hellenic independence. 
The Protocol, which had been secretly signed, was sub- 
mitted after some interval to the other Courts of Europe. 
At Vienna it was received with the utmost disgust. Met- 
ternich had at first declared the union of England and 
Russia to be an impossibility. When this union was 
actually established, no language was sufficiently strong 
to express his mortification and his spite. At one moment 
he declared that Canning was a revolutionist who had 
entrapped the young and inexperienced Czar into an 
alliance with European radicalism ; at another, that Eng- 
land had made itself the cat’s-paw of Russian ambition. 
Not till now, he protested, could Europe understand what 
it had lost in Castlereagh. Nor did Metternich confine 
himself to lamentations. While his representatives at 
Paris and Berlin spared no effort to excite the suspicion 
of those Courts against the Anglo-Russian project of in- 
tervention, the Austrian ambassador at London worked 
upon King George’s personal hostility to Canning, and 
conspired against the Minister with that important section 
of the English aristocracy which was still influenced by 
the traditional regard for Austria. Berlin, however, was 
the only field where Metternich’s diplomacy still held 
its own. King Frederick William had not yet had time 
to acquire the habit of submission to the young Czar 
Nicholas, and was therefore saved the pain of deciding 
which of two masters he should obey. In spite of his 
own sympathy for the Greeks, he declined to connect 
Prussia with the proposed joint-intervention, and remained 
passive, justifying this course by the absence of any 
material interests of Prussia in the East. Being neither a 
neighbour of the Ottoman Empire nor a maritime Power, 

1 B. and F. State Papers, xiv. 630; Metternich, iv. 161, 212, 320, 372; 
Wellington, N.S. ii. 85, 148, 244; Gentz, D. I., iii. 315. 
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Prussia had, in fact, no direct means of making its in- 
fluence felt, 

France, on whose action much more depended, was 
now governed wholly in the interests of the Legitimist 
party. Louis XVIII. had died in 1824, and the Count 
of Artois had succeeded to the throne, under the title of 
Charles X. The principles of the Legitimists would 
logically have made them defenders of the hereditary 
rights of the Sultan against his rebellious subjects; but 
the Sultan, unlike Ferdinand of Spain, was not a Bourbon 
nor even a Christian; and in a case where 
between t ^ ie legitimate prince was an infidel and the 
England, rebels were Christians, the conscience of 
Russia, and the most pious Legitimist might well recoil 
July 1827 f rom the perilous task of deciding between 
the divine rights of the Crown and the divine 
rights of the Church, and choose, in so painful an emerg- 
ency, the simpler course of gratifying the national love 
of action. There existed, both among Liberals and among 
Ultramontanes, a real sympathy for Greece, and this in- 
terest was almost the only one in which all French political 
sections felt that they had something in common. Liberals 
rejoiced in the prospect of making a new free State in 
Europe; Catholics, like Charles X. himself, remembered 
Saint Louis and the Crusades; diplomatists understood 
the extreme importance of the impending breach between 
Austria and Russia, and of the opportunity of allying 
France with the latter Power. Thus the natural and dis- 
interested impulse of the greater part of the public coin- 
cided exactly with the dictates of a far-seeing policy ; and 
the Government, in spite of its Legitimist principles and 
of some assurances given to Metternich in person when 
he visited Paris in 1825, determined to accept the policy 
of the Anglo-Russian intervention in the East, and to 
participate in the active measures about to.be taken by 
the two Powers. The Protocol of St. Petersburg formed 
the basis of a definitive treaty which was signed at London 
in July, 1827. By this act England, Russia, and France 
undertook to put an end to the conflict in the East, which, 
through the injury done to the commerce of all nations, 
had become a matter of European concern. The contend- 
ing parties were to be summoned to accept the mediation 
of the Powers and to consent to an armistice. Greece was 
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to be made autonomous, under the paramount sovereignty 
of the Sultan ; the Mohammedan population of the Greek 
provinces was, as in the Protocol of St. Petersburg, to be 
entirely removed; and the Greeks were to enter upon 
possession of all Turkish property within their limits, 
paying an indemnity to the former owners. Each of the 
three contracting Governments pledged itself to seek no 
increase of territory in the East, and no special commercial 
advantages. In the secret articles of the Treaty provisions 
were made for the case of the rejection by the Turks of 
the proposed offer of mediation. Should the armistice 
not be granted within one month, the Powers agreed that 
they would announce to each belligerent their intention 
to prevent further encounters, and that they would take 
the necessary steps for enforcing this declaration, without, 
however, taking part in hostilities themselves. Instruc- 
tions in conformity with the Treaty were to be sent to the 
Admirals commanding the Mediterranean squadrons of 
the three Powers . 1 

Scarcely was the Treaty of London signed when Can- 
ning died. He had definitely broken from the policy of 
his predecessors, that policy which, for the 
sake of guarding against Russia’s advance, P eatl j of 
had condemned the Christian races of the August, *1827 
East to eternal subjection to the Turk, and 
bound up Great Britain with the Austrian system of re- 
sistance to the very principle and name of national inde- 
pendence. Canning was no blind friend to Russia. As 
keenly as any of his adversaries he appreciated the im- 
portance of England’s interests in the East; of all English 
statesmen of that time he would have been the last to 
submit to any diminution of England’s just influence or 
power. But, unlike his predecessors, he saw that there 
were great forces at work which, whether with England’s 
concurrence or in spite of it, would accomplish that revo- 
lution in the East for which the time was now come; and 
he was statesman enough not to acquiesce in the belief that 
the welfare of England was in permanent and necessary 
antagonism to the moral interests of mankind and the 
better spirit of the age. Therefore, instead of attempting to 
maintain the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, or holding 

1 B. and F. State Papers, xiv. 632; xvii. 20; Wellington, N*S. 

57- 
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aloof and resorting to threats and armaments while Russia 
accomplished the liberation of Greece by itself, he united 
with Russia in this work, and relied on con- 
Canning certed action as the best preventive against 
the undue extension of Russia’s influence in 
the East. In committing England to armed intervention, 
Canning no doubt hoped that the settlement of the Greek 
question arranged by the Powers would be peacefully 
accepted by the Sultan, and that a separate war be- 
tween Russia and the Porte, on this or any other 
issue, would be averted. Neither of these hopes was 
realised. The joint-intervention had to be enforced by 
arms, and no sooner had the Allies struck their common 
blow than a war between Turkey and Russia followed. 
How far the course of events might have been modified 
had Canning’s life not been cut short it is impossible to 
say; but whether his statesmanship might or might not 
have averted war on the Danube, the balance of results 
proved his policy to have been the right one. Greece 
was established as an independent State, to supply in 
the future a valuable element of resistance to Slavic pre- 
ponderance in the Levant; and the encounter between 
Russia and Turkey, so long dreaded, produced none of 
those disastrous effects which had been anticipated from 
it. On the relative value of Canning’s statesmanship as 
compared with that of his predecessors, the mind of Eng- 
land and of Europe has long been made up. He stands 
among those who have given to this country its claim to 
the respect of mankind. His monument, as well as his 
justification, is the existence of national freedom in the 
East; and when half a century later a British Government 
reverted to the principle of non-intervention, as it had 
been understood by Castlereagh, and declined to enter 
into any effective co-operation with Russia for the emanci- 
pation of Bulgaria, even then, when the precedent of 
Canning’s action in 1827 stood in direct* and glaring 
contradiction to the policy of the hour, no effective attempt 
was made by the leaders of the party to which Canning 
had belonged to impugn his authority, or to explain away 
his example. It might indeed be alleged that Canning 
had not explicitly resolved on the application of force; 
but those who could maintain that Canning would, like 
Wellington, have used the language of apology and regret 
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when Turkish obstinacy had made it impossible to effect 
the object of his intervention by any other means, had 
indeed read the history of Canning’s career in vain. 1 

The death of Canning, which brought his rival, the 
Duke of Wellington, after a short interval to the head 
of affairs, caused at the moment no avowed change in the 
execution of his plans. In accordance with the provisions 
of the Treaty of London the mediation of the allied Powers 
was at once tendered to the belligerents, and an armistice 
demanded. The armistice was accepted by the Greeks; 
it was contemptuously refused by the Turks. In conse- 
quence of this refusal the state of war continued, as it 
would have been absurd to ask the Greeks to sit still and 
be massacred because the enemy declined to lay down 
his arms. The Turk being the party resist- intervention 
ing the mediation agreed upon, it became of the 
necessary to deprive him of the power of Admirals, 
continuing hostilities. Heavy reinforcements Sept *’ 1827 
had just arrived from Egypt, and an expedition was on 
the point of sailing from Navarino, the gathering-place 
of Ibrahim’s forces, against Hydra, the capture of which 
would have definitely made an end of the Greek insurrec- 
tion. Admiral Codrington, the commander of the British 
fleet, and the French Admiral De Rigny were now off the 
coast of Greece. They addressed themselves to Ibrahim, 
and required from him a promise that he would make 
no movement until further orders should arrive from Con- 
stantinople. Ibrahim made this promise verbally on the 
25th of September. A few days later, however, Ibrahim 
learnt that while he himself was compelled to be inactive, 
the Greeks, continuing hostilities as they were entitled 

1 Pari. Deb., May n, 1877. Nothing can be more misleading than 
to say that Canning never contemplated the possibility of armed action 
because a clause in the Treaty of 1827 made the formal stipulation that 
the contracting Powers would not “take part in the hostilities between 
the contending parties.” How, except by armed force, could the Allies 
“prevent, in so far as might be in their power, all collision between the 
contending parties,” which, in the very same clause, they undertook to 
do? And what was the meaning of the stipulation that they should 
“transmit instructions to their Admirals conformable to these pro- 
visions”? Wellington himself, before the battle of (Navarino, condemned 
the Treaty of London on the very ground that it “specified means of 
compulsion which were neither more nor less than measures of war ” ; 
and he protested against the statement that the Treaty arose directly out 
of the Protocol of St. Petersburg, which was his own work. Wellington, 
N.S. iv. 137, 321. 
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to do, had won a brilliant naval victory under Captain 
Hastings within the Gulf of Corinth. Unable to control 
his anger, he sailed out from the harbour of Navarino, 
and made for Patras. Codrington, who had stationed his 
fleet at Zante, heard of the movement, and at once threw 
himself across the track of the Egyptian, whom he com- 
pelled to turn back by an energetic threat to sink his 
fleet. Had the French and Russian contingents been 
at hand, Codrington would have taken advantage of 
Ibrahim’s sortie to cut him off from all Greek harbours, 
and to force him to return direct to Alexandria, thus 
peaceably accomplishing the object of the intervention. 
This, however, to the misfortune of Ibrahim’s seamen, 
the English admiral could not do alone. Ibrahim re- 
entered Navarino, and there found the orders of the Sultan 
for which it had been agreed that he should wait. These 
orders were dictated by true Turkish infatuation. They 
bade Ibrahim continue the subjugation of the Morea with 
the utmost vigour, and promised him the assistance of 
Reschid Pasha, his rival in the siege of Missolonghi. 
Ibrahim, perfectly reckless of the consequences, now sent 
out his devastating columns again. No life, and nothing 
that, could support life, was spared. Not only were the 
crops ravaged, but the fruit-trees, which are the permanent 
support of the country, were cut down at the roots. Clouds 
of fire and smoke from burning villages showed the 
English officers who approached the coast in what spirit 
the Turk met their proposals for a pacification. “It is 
supposed that if Ibrahim remained in Greece,’’ wrote 
Captain Hamilton, “more than a third of its inhabitants 
would die of absolute starvation.” 

It became necessary to act quickly, the more so as the 
season was far advanced, and a winter blockade of Ibra- 
Battle of him’s fleet was impossible. A message was 
Navarino, sent to the Egyptian head-quarters, requiring 
Oct. 20th, that hostilities should cease, that, the Morea 
1827 should be evacuated, and the Turko- 
Egyptian fleet return to Constantinople and Alexandria. 
In answer to this message there came back a statement 
that Ibrahim had left Navarino for the interior of the 
country, and that it was not known where to find him. 
Nothing now remained for the admirals but to make their 
presence felt. On the 18th of October it was resolved 
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that the English, French, and Russian fleets, which were 
now united, should enter the harbour of Navarino in battle 
order. The movement was called a demonstration, and 
in so far as the admirals had not actually determined upon 
making an attack, it was not directly a hostile measure; 
but every gun was ready to open fire, and it was well 
understood that any act of resistance on the part of the 
opposite fleet would result in hostilities. Codrington, as 
senior officer, took command of the allied squadron, and 
the instructions which he gave to his colleagues for the 
event of a general engagement concluded with Nelson’s 
words, that no captain could do very wrong who placed 
his ship alongside that of an enemy. 

Thus, ready to strike hard, the English admiral sailed 
into the harbour of Navarino at noon on October 20, 
followed by the French and the Russians. The allied 
fleet advanced to within pistol-shot of the Ottoman ships 
and there anchored. A little to the windward of the 
position assigned to the English corvette Dartmouth there 
lay a Turkish fire-ship. A request was made that this 
dangerous vessel might be removed to a safer distance; 
it was refused, and a boat’s crew was then sent to cut 
its cable. The boat was received with musketry fire. 
This was answered by the Dartmouth and by a French 
ship, and the battle soon became general. Codrington, 
still desirous to avoid bloodshed, sent his pilot to Moharem 
Bey, who commanded in Ibrahim’s absence, proposing 
to withhold fire on both sides. Moharem replied with 
cannon-shot, killing the pilot and striking Codrington’s 
own vessel. This exhausted the patience of the English 
admiral, who forthwith made his adversary a mere wreck. 
The entire fleets on both sides were now engaged. The 
Turks had a superiority of eight hundred guns, and fought 
with courage. For four hours the battle raged at close 
quarters in the Jand-locked harbour, while twenty thousand 
of Ibrahim’s soldiers watched from the surrounding hills 
the struggle in which they could take no part. But the 
result of the combat was never for a moment doubtful. 
The confusion and bad discipline of the Turkish fleet 
made it an easy prey. Vessel after vessel was sunk or 
blown to pieces, and before evening fell the work of the 
allies was done. When Ibrahim returned from his journey 
on the following day he found the harbour of Navarino 

f-2 
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strewed with wrecks and dead bodies. Four thousand 
of his seamen had fallen; the fleet which was to have 
accomplished the reduction of Hydra was utterly ruined. 1 

Over all Greece it was at once felt that the nation was 
saved. The intervention of the Powers had been sudden 
and decisive beyond the most sanguine hopes; and though 
this intervention might be intended to establish something 
Inaction of * ess t“ an com pl ete independence of 

England Greece, the violence of the first collision bade 

after fair to carry the work far beyond the bounds 
Navarino originally assigned to it. The attitude of the 
Porte after the news of the battle of Navarino reached 
Constantinople was exactly that which its worst enemies 
might have desired. So far from abating anything in its 
resistance to the mediation of the three Powers, it declared 
the attack made upon its navy to be a crime and an 
outrage, and claimed -satisfaction for it from the ambas- 
sadors of the Allied Powers. Arguments proved useless, 
and the united demand for an armistice with the Greeks 
having been finally and contemptuously refused, the am- 
bassadors, in accordance with their instructions, quitted 
the Turkish capital (Dec. 8). Had Canning been still 
living, it is probable that the first blow of Navarino would 
have been immediately followed by the measures neces- 
sary to make the Sultan submit to the Treaty of London, 
and that the forces of Great Britain would have been 
applied with sufficient vigour to render any isolated action 
on the part of Russia both unnecessary and impossible. 

But at this critical moment a paralysis fell over the 
English Government. Canning’s policy was so much his 
own, he had dragged his colleagues so forcibly with him 
in spite of themselves, that when his place was left empty 
no one had the courage either to fulfil or to reverse his 
intentions, and the men who succeeded him acted as if 
they were trespassers in the fortress which Canning had 
taken by storm. The very ground on which Wellington, 
no less than Canning, had justified the agreement made 
with Russia in 1826 was the necessity of preventing 
Russia from acting alone; and when Russian and Turkish 
ships had actually fought at Navarino, and war was all 
but formally declared, it became more imperative than 

1 Bourchier’s Codrington, ii. 62. Admiralty Despatches, Nov. 10, 
1827. Pari. Deb., Feb. 14, 1828. 
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ever that Great Britain should keep the most vigorous 
hold upon its rival, and by steady, consistent pressure 
let it be known to both Turks and Russians that the terms 
of the Treaty of London and no others must be enforced. 
To retire from action immediately after dealing the Sultan 
one dire, irrevocable 'blow, without following up this 
stroke or attaining the end agreed upon — to leave Russia 
to take up the armed compulsion where England had 
dropped it, and to win from its crippled adversary the 
gains of a private and isolated war — was surely the 
weakest of all possible policies that could have been 
adopted. Yet this was the policy followed by English 
Ministers during that interval of transition and incoher- 
ence that passed between Canning’s death and the intro- 
duction of the Reform Bill. 

By the Russian Government nothing was more 
ardently desired than a contest with Turkey, in which 
England and France, after they had destroyed the Turkish 
fleet, should be mere on-lookers, debarred by the folly 
of the Porte itself from prohibiting or controlling hostili- 
ties between it and its neighbour. There might indeed 
be some want of a pretext for war, since all the points 
of contention between Russia and Turkey other than those 
relating to Greece had been finally settled in Russia’s 
favour by a Treaty signed at Akerman in October, 1826. 
But the spirit of infatuation had seized the War 
Sultan, or a secret hope that the Western between 
Powers would in the last resort throw over Russia andi]| 
the Court of St. Petersburg led him to hurry ^ U M ke f$2g e 
on hostilities by a direct challenge to Russia. pri * 

A proclamation which reads like the work of some frantic 
dervish, though said to have been composed by Mahmud 
himself, called the Mussulman world to arms. Russia 
was denounced as the instigator of the Greek rebellion, 
and the arch-enemy of Islam. The Treaty of Akerman 
was declared to have been extorted by compulsion and to 
have been signed only for the purpose of gaining time. 
“ Russia has imparted its own madness to the other Powers 
and persuaded them to make an alliance to free the Rayah 
from his Ottoman master. But the Turk does not count 
his enemies. The law forbids the people of Islam to 
permit any injury to be done to their religion ; and if all 
the unbelievers together unite against them, they will 
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enter on the war as a sacred duty, and trust in God 
for protection.” This proclamation wa& followed by a 
levy of troops and the expulsion of most of the Christian 
residents in Constantinople. Russia needed no other pre- 
text. The fanatical outburst of the Sultan was treated by 
the Court of St. Petersburg as if it had been the deliberate 
expression of some civilised Power, and was answered 
on the 26th of April, 1828, by a declaration of war. In 
order to soften the effect of this step and to reap the full 
benefit of its subsisting relations with France and Eng- 
land, Russia gave a provisional undertaking to confine 
its operations as a belligerent to the mainland and the 
Black Sea, and within the Mediterranean to act still as 
one of the allied neutrals under the terms of the Treaty 
of London. 

The moment seized by Russia for the declaration of 
war was one singularly favourable to itself and unfortunate 
for its adversary. Not only had the Turkish fleet been 
destroyed by the neutrals, but the old Turkish force of 
the Janissaries had been destroyed by its own master, 
and the new-modelled regiments which were to replace it 
had not yet been organised. The Sultan had determined 
in 1826 to postpone his long-planned military 
Mliita ry reform no longer, and to stake everything 
Turkey on one bold stroke against the Janissaries. 

Troops enough were brought up from the 
other side of the Bosphorus to make Mahmud certain of 
victory. The Janissaries were summoned to contribute 
a proportion of their number to the regiments about to 
be formed on the European pattern ; and when they 
proudly refused to do so and raised the standard of open 
rebellion they were cut to pieces and exterminated by 
Mahmud’s Anatolian soldiers in the midst of Constanti- 
nople. 1 The principal difficulty in the way of a reform 
of the Turkish army was thus removed and the work 
of reorganisation was earnestly taken in hand ; but before 
there was ti'me to complete it the enemy entered the field. 
Mahmud had to meet the attack of Russia with an army 
greatly diminished in number, and confused by the ad- 
mixture of European and Turkish discipline. The 
resources of the empire were exhausted by the long 
struggle with Greece, and, above all, the destruction of 
1 Rosen, Geschichte der Tiirkei, i. 57. 
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the Janissaries had left behind it an exasperation which 
made the Sultan believe that rebellion might at any 
moment break out in his own capital. Nevertheless, in 
spite of its inherent weakness and of all the disadvantages 
under which it entered into war, Turkey succeeded in pro- 
longing its resistance through two campaigns, and might, 
with better counsels, have tried the fortune of a third. 

The actual military resources of Russia were in 1828 
much below what they were believed to be by all Europe. 
The destruction of Napoleon’s army in 1812 and the sub- 
sequent exploits of Alexander in the campaigns which 
ended in the capture of Paris had left behind them an im- 
pression of Russian energy and power which was far from 
corresponding with the reality, and which, 
though disturbed by the events of 1828, had Military 
by no means vanished at the time of the Russia 
Crimean War. The courage and patience of 
the Russian soldier were certainly not over-rated; but the 
progress supposed to have been made in Russian military 
organisation since the campaign of 1799, when it was 
regarded in England and Austria as little above that of 
savages, was for the most part imaginary. The proofs 
of a radically bad system — scanty numbers, failing sup- 
plies, immense sickness— were never more conspicuous 
than in 1828. Though Russia had been preparing for 
war for at least seven years, scarcely seventy thousand 
soldiers could be collected on the Pruth. 'I he general 
was Wittgenstein, one of the heroes of 1812, but now a 
veteran past effective work. Nicholas came to the camp 
to make things worse by headstrong interference. The 
best Russian officer, Paskiewitsch, was put in command 
of the forces about to operate in Asia Minor, and there, 
thrown on his own resources and free to create a system 
of his own, he achieved results in strong contrast to the 
failure of the Russian arms on the Danube. 

In entering on the campaign of 1828, it was necessary 
for the Czar to avoid giving any unnecessary causes of 
anxiety to Austria, which had already made unsuccessful 
attempts to form a coalition against him. The line of 
operations was therefore removed as far as possible from 
the Austrian frontier; and after the Roumanian princi- 
palities had been peacefully occupied, the Danube was 
crossed at a short distance above the point where its mouths 
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divide (June 7). The Turks had no intention of meeting 
the enemy in a pitched battle ; they confined themselves to 
the defence of fortresses, the form of warfare 
to which, since the decline of the military art 
in Turkey, the patience and abstemiousness 
of the race best fit them. Ibraila and Silistria on the 
Danube, Varna and Shumla in the neighbourhood of 
the Balkans, were their principal strongholds; of these 
Ibraila was at once besieged by a considerable force, 
while Silistria was watched by a weak contingent, and 
the vanguard of the Russian army pushed on through 
the Dobrudscha towards the Black Sea, where, with the 
capture of the minor coast-towns, it expected to enter into 
communication with the fleet. The first few weeks of the 
campaign were marked by considerable successes. Ibraila 
capitulated on the 18 th of June, and the military posts 
in the Dobrudscha fell one after another into the hands 
of the invaders, who met with no effective resistance in 
this district. But their serious work was only now be- 
ginning. The Russian army, in spite of its weakness, 
was divided into three parts, occupied severally in front 
of Silistria, Shumla, and Varna. At Shumla the mass 
of the Turkish army, under Omer Brionis, was concen- 
trated. The force brought against it by the invader was 
inadequate to its task, and the attempts which were made 
to lure the Turkish army from its entrenched camp into 
the open field proved unsuccessful. The difficulties of 
the siege proved so great that Wittgenstein after a while 
proposed to abandon offensive operations at this point, 
and to leave a mere corps of observation before the enemy 
until Varna should have fallen. This, however, was for- 
bidden by the Czar. As the Russians wasted away before 
Shumla with sickness and fatigue, the Turks gained 
strength, and on the 24th of September Omer broke out 
from his entrenchments and moved eastwards to the relief 
of Varna. Nicholas again over-ruled his generals, and 
ordered his cousin, Prince Eugene of Wiirtemberg, to 
attack the advancing Ottomans with the troops then 
actually at his disposal. Eugene did so, and suffered 
a severe defeat. A vigorous movement of the Turks would 
probably have made an end of the campaign, but Omer 
held back at the critical moment, and on the 10th of October 
Varna surrendered. This, however, was the only conquest 
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made by the Russians. * The season was too far advanced 
for them either to cross the Balkans or to push forward 
operations against the uncaptured fortresses. Shumla and 
Silistria remained in the hands of their defenders, and the 
Russians, after suffering enormous losses in proportion to 
the smallness of their numbers, withdrew to Varna and the 
Danube, to resume the campaign in the spring of the 
following year. 1 

The spirits of the Turks and of their European friends 
were raised by the unexpected failure of the Czar’s arms. 
Metternich resumed his efforts to form a coalition, and 
tempted French Ministers with the prospect of recovering 
the Rhenish provinces, but in vain. The Sultan began 
negotiations, but broke them off when he found that the 
events of the campaign had made no difference in the 
enemy’s tone. The prestige of Russia was in fact at stake, 
and Nicholas would probably have faced a war with 
Austria and Turkey combined rather than have made 
peace without restoring the much-diminished reputation 
of his troops. The winter was therefore spent in bring- 
ing up distant reserves. Wittgenstein was removed from 
his command; the Czar withdrew from military operation 
in which he had done nothing but mischief; and Diebitsch, 
a Prussian by birth and training, was placed 
at the head of the army, untrammelled by of* 1829° 
the sovereign presence or counsels which had 
hampered his predecessor. The intention of the new com- 
mander was to cross the Balkans as soon as Silistria should 
have fallen, without waiting for the capture of Shumla. 
In pursuance of this design the fleet was despatched early 
in the spring of 1829 to seize a port beyond the mountain- 
range. Diebitsch then placed a corps in front of Silistria, 
and made his preparations for the southward march ; but 
before any progress had been made in the siege the Turks 
themselves took the field. Reschid Pasha, now Grand 
Vizier, moved eastwards from Shumla at the beginning 
of May against the weak Russian contingent that still lay 
in winter quarters between that place and Varna. The 
superiority of his force promised him an easy victory; 
but after winning some unimportant successes, and advanc- 
ing to a considerable distance from his stronghold, he 
allowed himself to be held at bay until Diebitsch, with the 

1 Moltke, Russisch-Turkische Feldzug, p. 226. Rosen, i. 67. 
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army of the Danube, was ready to fall upon his rear. The 
errors of the Turks had given to the Russian commander, 
who hastened across Bulgaria on hearing of his colleague’s 
peril, the choice of destroying their army, or of seizing 
Shumla by a coup-de-main . Diebitsch determined upon 
attacking his enemy in the open field, and on the ioth of 
June Reschid’s army, attempting to regain the roads to 
Shumla, was put to total rout at Kulewtscha. A fortnight 
later Silistria surrendered, and Diebitsch, reinforced by 
the troops that had besieged that fortress, was now able to 
commence his march across the Balkans. 

Rumour magnified into hundreds of thousands the 
scanty columns which for tihe first time carried the Russian 
flag over the Balkan range. Resistance everywhere 
collapsed. The mountains were crossed without difficulty, 
and on the 19th of August the invaders 
Crossing of appeared before Adrianople, which imme- 
July! 1829 * * diately surrendered. Putting on the boldest 
countenance in order to conceal his real 
weakness,, Diebitsch now struck out right and left, and sent 
detachments both to the Euxine and the ^Egaean coast. 
The fleet co-operated with him, and the ports of the Black 
Sea, almost as far south as the Bosphorus, fell into the 
invaders’ hands. The centre of the army began to march 
upon Constantinople. If the Sultan had known the real 
numbers of the force which threatened his capital, a force 
not exceeding twenty thousand men, he would probably 
have recognised that his assailant’s position was a more 
dangerous one than his own. Diebitsch had advanced into 
the heart of the enemy’s country with a mere handful of 
men. Sickness was daily thinning his ranks; his troops 
were dispersed over a wide area from sea to sea; and the 
warlike tribes of Albania threatened to fall upon his com- 
munications from the west. For a moment the Sultan 
spoke of fighting upon the walls of Constantinople ; but the 
fear of rebellion within his own capital, the discovery of 
conspiracies, and the disasters sustained by his arms in 
Asia, where Kars and Erzeroum had fallen into the 
enemy’s hands, soon led him to make overtures of peace 
and to accept the moderate terms which the Russian 
Government, aware of its own difficulties, was willing to 
grant. It would have been folly for the Czar to stimulate 
the growing suspicion of England and to court the attack 
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of Austria by prolonging hostilities; and although King 
Charles X. and the French Cabinet, reverting to the ideas 
of Tilsit, proposed a partition of the Ottoman Empire, and 
a general re-arrangement of the map of Europe which 
would have given Belgium and the Palatinate to France, 
the plan was originated too late to produce any effect. 1 
Russia had everything to lose and nothing to gain by a 
European war. It had reduced Turkey to submission, and 
might fairly hope to maintain its ascendancy at Con- 
stantinople during coming years without making any of 
those great territorial changes which would have given its 
rivals a pretext for intervening on the Sultan’s behalf. 
Under the guise of a generous forbearance the Czar 
extricated himself from a dangerous position with credit 
and advantage. As much had been won as could be main- 
tained without hazard; and on the 14th of September peace 
was concluded in Adrianople. 

The Treaty of Adrianople gave Russia a slight increase 
of territory in Asia, incorporating with the Czar’s 
dominions the ports of Anapa and Poti on the eastern 
coast of the Black Sea; but its most important provisions 
were those which confirmed and extended the 
Protectorate exercised by the Czar over the 
Danubian Principalities, and guaranteed thesept. 14 , 1829 
commercial rights of Russian subjects 
throughout the Ottoman Empire both by land and sea. 
In order more effectively to exclude the Sultan’s influence 
from Wallachia and Moldavia, the office of Hospodar, 
hitherto tenable for seven years, was now made an appoint- 
ment for life, and the Sultan specifically engaged to permit 
no interference on the part of his neighbouring Pashas 
with the affairs of these provinces. No fortified point was 
to be retained by the Turks on the left bank of the Danube ; 
no Mussulman was to be permitted to reside within the 
Principalities and those possessing landed estates there 
were to sell them within eighteen months. The Porte 
pledged itself never again to detain Russian ships of com- 
merce coming from the Black Sea, and acknowledged that 
such an act would amount to, an infraction of treaties 

1 Viel-Castel, xx. 16. Russia was -to have had the Danubian Pro- 
vinces; Austria was to have had Bosnia and Servia; Prussia was to 
have had Saxony and Holland; the King of Holland was to have 
reigned at Constantinople. 
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justifying Russia in having recourse to reprisals. The 
Straits of Constantinople and the Dardanelles were 
declared free and open to the merchant ships of all Powers 
at peace with the Porte, upon the same conditions which 
were stipulated for vessels under the Russian flag. The 
same freedom of trade and navigation was recognised 
within the Black Sea. All treaties and conventions 
hitherto concluded between Turkey and Russia were 
recognised as in force, except in so far as modified by the 
present agreement. The Porte further gave its adhesion 
to the Treaty of London relating to Greece, and to an Act 
entered into by the Allied Powers in March, 1829, for 
regulating the Greek frontier. An indemnity in money 
was declared to be owing to Russia; and as the amount of 
this remained to be fixed by mutual agreement, the means 
were still left open to the Russian Government for 
exercising a gentle pressure at Constantinople, or for 
rewarding the compliance of the conquered. 1 

The war between Turkey and Russia, while it left the 
European frontier between the belligerents unchanged, 
exercised a two-fold influence upon the settlement of 

Caoodistrias ^ reece - O n t ^ le one hand, by exciting the 
elected fears and suspicions of Great Britain, it 
[President caused the Government of our own country, 
A f *n re iflT7 unc * er the Duke of Wellington, to insist on 
pr * the limitation of the Greek State to the 
narrowest possible area 2 ; on the other hand, by reducing 
Turkey itself almost to the condition of a Russian de- 
pendency, it led to the abandonment of the desire to 
maintain the Sultan’s supremacy in any form over the 
emancipated provinces, and resulted in the establishment 
of an absolutely independent Hellenic kingdom. An 
important change had taken place within Greece itself just 
at the time when the allied Powers determined upon inter- 
vention. The parts of the local leaders were played out, 
and in April, 1827, Capodistrias, ex-Minister of Russia, 
was elected President for seven years. Capodistrias 
accepted the call. He was then, as he had been through- 
out the insurrection, at a distance from Greece; and before 
making his way thither, he visited the principal Courts of 
Europe, with the view of ascertaining what moral or 

1 Hertslet, Map of Europe by Treaty, ii. 813. Rosen, i. 108. 

2 Wellington, N.S. iv. 297. 
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financial support he should be likely to receive from them. 
His interview with the Czar Nicholas led to a clear state- 
ment by that sovereign of the conditions which he expected 
Capodistrias, in return for Russia’s continued friendship, 
to fulfil. Greece was to be rescued from revolution: in 
other words, personal was to be substituted for popular 
government. The State was to remain tributary to the 
Sultan : that is, in both Greece and Turkey the door was 
to be kept open for Russia’s interference. Whether 
Capodistrias had any intention of fulfilling the latter con- 
dition is doubtful. His love for Greece and his own 
personal ambition prevented his regard for Russia, strong 
though this might be, from making him the mere instru- 
ment of the Court of St. Petersburg; and while outwardly 
acquiescing in the Czar’s decision that Greece should 
remain a tributary State, he probably resolved from the 
first to aim at establishing its complete independence. 
With regard to the Czar’s demand that the system of local 
self-government should be superseded within Greece itself 
by one of autocratic rule, Capodistrias was in harmony 
with his patron. He had been the Minister of a centralised 
despotism himself. His experience was wholly thaF of the 
official of an absolute sovereign ; and although Capodistrias 
had represented the more liberal tendencies of the Russian 
Court when it was a question of arguing against Metter- 
nich about the complete or the partial restoration of 
despotic rule in Italy, he had no real acquaintance and no 
real sympathy with the action of free institutions, and 
moved in the same circle of ideas as the autocratic 
reformers of the eighteenth century, of whom Joseph II. 
was the type. 1 

The Turks were still masters of the Morea when Capo- 
distrias reached Greece. The battle of Navarino had not 
caused Ibrahim to relax his hold upon the The 
fortresses, and it was deemed necessary by tocols of 
the Allies to send a French army-corps to Nov., 1828, 
dislodge him from his position. This ex- and March, 
peditionary force, under General Maison, 
landed in Greece in the sunlmer of 1828, and Ibrahim, not 
wishing to fight to the bitter end, contented himself with 
burning Tripolitza to the ground and sowing it with salt, 
and then withdrew. The war between Turkey and Russia 
1 Mendelssohn, Gr^f Capodistrias, p. 64. 
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had now begun. Capodistrias assisted the Russian fleet 
in blockading the Dardanelles, and thereby gained for him- 
self the marked ill-will of the British Government. At a 
conference held in London by the representatives of 
France, England, and Russia, in November, 1828, it was 
resolved that the operations of the Allies should be limited 
to the Morea and the islands. Capodistrias, in conse- 
quence of this decision, took the most vigorous measures 
for continuing the war against Turkey. What the allies 
refused to guarantee must be won by force of arms; and 
during the winter of 1829, while Russia pressed upon 
Turkey from the Danube, Capodistrias succeeded in re- 
conquering Missolonghi and the whole tract of country 
immediately to the north of the Gulf of Corinth. The 
Porte, in prolonging its resistance after the November 
conference, played as usual into its enemy’s hands. The 
negotiations at London were resumed in a spirit somewhat 
more favourable to Greece, and a Protocol was signed on 
the 22nd of March, 1829, extending the northern frontier 
of Greece up to a line drawn from the Gulf of Arta to the 
Gulf of Volo. Greece, according to this Protocol, was 
still to remain under the Sultan’s suzerainty : its ruler was 
to be a hereditary prince belonging to one of the reigning 
European families, but not to any of the three allied 
Courts. 1 

The mediation of Great Britain was now offered to the 
Porte upon the terms thus laid down, and for the fourteenth 
time its mediation was rejected. But the end was near at 
hand. Diebitsch crossed the Balkans, and it was in vain 
that the Sultan then proposed the terms which he had 
scouted in November. The Treaty of Adrianople enforced 
the decisions of the March Protocol. Greece escaped from 
a limitation of its frontier, which would have 
accepts the left both Athens and Missolonghi Turkish 
Greek territory. The principle of the admission of 
Crown, the provinces north of the Gulf of Corinth 
Feb., 1830 w ithin the Hellenic State was established, 
and nothing remained for the friends of the Porte but to 
cut down to the narrowest possible area the district which 
had been loosely indicated in the London Protocol. While 
Russia, satisfied with its own successes against the 
Ottoman Empire and anxious to play the part of patron of 

1 B. and F. State Papers, xvii. p. 132. Prokesch-Osten, v. 136. 
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the conqueror, ceased* to interest itself in Greece, the 
Government of Great Britain contested every inch of 
territory proposed to be ceded to the new State, and finally 
induced the Powers to agree upon a boundary-line which 
did not even in letter fulfil the conditions of the treaty. 
Northern Acarnania and part of ^Etolia were severed from 
Greece, and the frontier was drawn from the mouth of the 
river Achelous to a spot near Thermopylae. On the other 
hand, as Russian influence now appeared to be firmly 
established and likely to remain paramount at Con- 
stantinople, the Western Powers had no motive to main- 
tain the Sultan’s supremacy over Greece. This was 
accordingly by common consent abandoned ; and the 
Hellenic Kingdom, confined within miserably narrow 
limits on the mainland, and including neither Crete nor 
Samos among its islands, was ultimately offered in full 
sovereignty to Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, the 
widower of Charlotte, daughter of George VI. After 
some negotiations, in which Leopold vainly asked for a 
better frontier, he accepted the Greek crown on the nth of 
February, 1830. 

In the meantime, Capodistrias was struggling hard to 
govern and to organise according to his own conceptions a 
land in which every element of anarchy, ruin, Government 
and confusion appeared to be arrayed against of Capo- 

the restoration of civilised life. The country distrias 

was devastated, depopulated, and in some places utterly 
barbarised. Out of a population of little more than a 
million, it was reckoned that three hundred thousand had 
perished during the conflict with the Turk. The whole 
fabric of political and social order had to be erected anew ; 
and, difficult as this task would have been for the wisest 
ruler, it was rendered much more difficult by the conflict 
between Capodistrias’ own ideal and the character of the 
people among whom he had to work. Communal or local 
self-government lay at the very root of Greek nationality. 
In many different forms this intense provincialism had 
maintained itself unimpaired up to the end of the war, in 
spite of national assemblies and national armaments. The 
Hydriote ship-owners, the Trimates of the Morea, the 
guerilla leaders of the north, had each a type of life and a 
body of institutions as distinct as the dialects which they 
spoke or the saints whom they cherished in their local 
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sanctuaries. If antagonistic in some respects to national 
unity, this vigorous local life had nevertheless been a 
source of national energy while Greece had still its in- 
dependence to win; and now that national independence 
was won, it might well have been made the basis of a 
popular and effective system of self-government. But to 
Capodistrias, as to greater men of that age, the unity of 
the State meant the uniformity of all its parts; and, 
shutting his eyes to all the obstacles in his path, he set 
himself to create an administrative system as rigorously 
centralised as that which France had received from Napo- 
leon. Conscious of his own intellectual superiority over 
his countrymen, conscious of his own integrity and of the 
sacrifice of all his personal wealth in his country's service, 
he put no measure on his expressions of scorn for the free- 
booters and peculators whom he believed to make up the 
Greek official world, and he both acted and spoke as if, in 
the literal sense of the words, all who ever came before 
him were thieves and robbers. The peasants of the main- 
land, who had suffered scarcely less from Klephts and 
Primates than from Turks, welcomed Capodistrias' level- 
ling despotism, and to the end his name was popular 
among them : but among the classes which had supplied 
the leaders in the long struggle for independence, and 
especially among the ship-owners of the Archipelago, who 
felt the contempt expressed by Capodistrias for their seven 
years’ efforts to be grossly unjust, a spirit of opposition 
arose which soon made it evident that Capodistrias would 
need better instruments than those which he had around 
him to carry out his task of remodelling Greece. 

It was in the midst of this growing antagonism that 
the news reached Capodistrias that Leopold of Saxe- 
Coburg had been appointed King of Greece. The resolu- 
tion made by the Powers in March, 1829, that the 
sovereign of Greece should belong to some reigning house, 
had perhaps not wholly destroyed the hopes of Capodis- 
trias that he might become Prince or Hos- 
Leopold podar of Greece himself. There were diffi- 

th^Crown cu ^^ es * n the wa y °f the throne, and 

May, 1830 ’ these difficulties, after the appointment of 
Leopold, Capodistrias certainly did not seek 
to lessen. His subtlety, his command of the indirect 
methods of effecting a purpose, were so great and so 
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habitual to him that there was little chance of his taking 
any overt step for preventing Leopold’s accession to the 
crown; there appears, however, to be evidence that he 
repressed the indications of assent which the Greeks 
attempted to offer to Leopold; and a series of letters 
written by him to that prince was probably intended, 
though in the most guarded language, to give Leopold 
the impression that the task which awaited him was a 
hopeless one. Leopold himself, at the very time when he 
accepted the crown, was wavering in his purpose. He 
saw with perfect clearness that the territory granted to 
the Greek State was too small to secure either its peace 
or its independence. The severance of Acarnania and 
Northern yEtolia meant the abandonment of the most 
energetic part of the Greek inland population, and a 
probable state of incessant warfare upon the northern 
frontier; the relinquishment of Crete meant that Greece, 
bankrupt as it was, must maintain a navy to protect the 
south coast of the Morea from Turkish attack. These 
considerations had been urged upon the Powers by 
Leopold before he accepted the crown, and he had been 
induced for the moment to withdraw them. But he had 
never fully acquiesced in the arrangements imposed upon 
him: he remained irresolute for some months; and at 
last, whether led to this decision by the letters of Capo- 
distrias or by some other influences, he declared the con- 
ditions under which he was called upon to rule Greece to 
be intolerable, and renounced the crown (May, 1830). 1 

Capodistrias thus found himself delivered from his 
rival, and again face to face with the task to which duty 
or ambition called him. The candidature 
of Leopold had embittered the relations G ° v ® rn ™ en * 
between Capodistrias and all who confronted Capodistrias 
him in Greece, for it gave him the means of 
measuring their hostility to himself by the fervour of their 
addresses to this unknown foreigner. A dark shadow fell 
over his government. As difficulties thickened and re- 
sistance grew everywhere more determined, the President 
showed himself harsher and less scrupulous in the choice 
of his means. The men about him were untrustworthy; 
to crush them, he filled the offices of government with 

1 Stockmar, i. 80; Mendelssohn; Capodistrias, p. 272. B. and F. 
State Papers, xvii. 453. 
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relatives and creatures of his own who were at once tyran- 
nous and incapable. Thwarted and checked, he met 
opposition by imprisonment and measures of violence, 
suspended the law-courts, and introduced the espionage 
and the police-system of St. Petersburg. At length armed 
rebellion broke out, and while Miaoulis, the Hydriote 
admiral, blew up the best ships of the Greek navy to 
prevent them falling into the President's (hands, the wild 
district of Maina, which had never admitted the Turkish 
tax-gatherer, refused to pay taxes to the Hellenic State. 
The revolt was summarily quelled by Capodistrias, and 
several members of the family of Mauromichalis, includ- 
ing the chief Petrobei, formerly feudal ruler of Maina, 
were arrested. Some personal insult, imaginary or real, 
was moreover offered by Capodistrias to this fallen foe, 
after the aged mother of Petrobei, who had lost sixty-four 
kinsmen in the war against the Turks, had begged for his 
release. The vendetta of the Maina was aroused. A son 
and a nephew of Petrobei laid wait for the President, 
and as he entered the Church of St. Spiridion at Nauplia 
on the 9th of October, 1831, a pistol-shot and a blow from 
a yataghan laid him dead on the ground. He had been 
warned that his life was sought, but had refused to make 
any change in his habits or to allow himself to be attended 
by a guard. 

The death of Capodistrias excited sympathies and re- 
grets which to a great extent silenced criticism upon his 
government, and which have made his name one of those 
most honoured by the Greek nation. His fall threw the 
country into anarchy. An attempt was made by his 
brother Augustine to retain autocratic power, but the 
result was universal dissension and the interference of 
the foreigner. At length the Powers united in finding a 
second sovereign for Greece, and brought the weary scene 
of disorder to a close. Prince Otho of 
°f h G Kln * Bavaria was sent to reign at Athens, and 
Feb. 1*1833 with him there came a group of Bavarian 
officials to whom the Courts of Europe per- 
suaded themselves that the future of Greece might be 
safely entrusted. A frontier somewhat better than that 
which had been offered to Leopold was granted to the new 
sovereign, but neither Crete, Thessaly, nor Epirus was 
included within his kingdom. Thus hemmed in within 
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intolerably narrow limits, while burdened with the ex- 
penses of an independent state, alike unable to meet the 
calls upon its national exchequer and to exclude the in- 
trigues of foreign Courts, Greece offered during the next 
generation little that justified the hopes that had been 
raised as to its future. But the belief of mankind in the 
invigorating power of national independence is not wholly 
vain, nor, even under the most hostile conditions, will 
the efforts of a liberated people fail to attract the hope 
and the envy of those branches of its race which still re- 
main in subjection. Poor and inglorious as the Greek 
kingdom was, it excited the restless longings not only 
of Greeks under Turkish bondage, but of the prosperous 
Ionian Islands under English rule ; and in 1864 the first 
step in the expansion of the Hellenic kingdom was accom- 
plished by the transfer of these islands from Great Britain 
to Greece. Our own day has seen Greece further 
strengthened and enriched by the annexation of Thessaly. 
The commercial and educational development of the king- 
dom is now as vigorous as that of any State in Europe : 
in agriculture and in manufacturing industry it still lingers 
far behind. Following the example of Cavour and the 
Sardinian statesmen who judged no cost too great in 
preparing for Italian union, the rulers of Greece burden 
the national finances with the support of an army and 
navy excessive in comparison both with the resources and 
with the present requirements of the State. To the ideal 
of a great political future the material progress of the land 
has been largely sacrificed. Whether, in the re-adjust- 
ment of frontiers which must follow upon the gradual 
extrusion of the Turk from Eastern Europe, Greece will 
gain from its expenditure advantages proportionate to the 
undoubted evils which it has involved, the future alone 
can decide. 
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When the Congress of Vienna re-arranged the map of 
Europe after Napoleon’s fall, Lord Castlereagh expressed 
the opinion that no prudent statesman would forecast a 
duration of more than seven years for any settlement 
that might then be made. At the end of a period twice 
as long the Treaties of 1815 were still the public law of 
Europe. The grave had peacefully closed over Napoleon ; 
the revolutionary forces of France had given no sign of 
returning life. As the Bourbon monarchy struck root, 
and the elements of opposition grew daily weaker in 
France, the perils that lately filled all minds appeared to 
grow obsolete, and the very Power against which the 
anti-revolutionary treaties of 1815 had been .directed took 
its place, as of natural right, by the side of Austria and 
Russia in the struggle against revolution. The attack 
of Louis XVIII. upon the Spanish Constitutionalists 
marked the complete reconciliation of France with the 
Continental dynasties which had combined against it in 
1815; and from this time the Treaties of Chaumont and 
Aix-la-Chapelle, though their provisions might be still 
unchallenged, ceased to represent the actual relations 
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existing between the Powers. There was no longer a 
moral union of the Courts against a supposed French 
revolutionary State ; on the contrary, when Eastern affairs 
reached their crisis, Russia detached itself from its Haps- 
burg ally, and definitely allied itself with France. If 
after the Peace of Adrianople any one Power stood 
isolated, it was Austria; and if Europe was threatened 
by renewed aggression, it was not under revolutionary 
leaders or with revolutionary watchwords, but as the result 
of an alliance between Charles X. and the Czar of Russia. 
After the Bourbon Cabinet had resolved to seek an ex- 
tension of French territory at whatever sacrifice of the 
balance of power in the East, Europe could hardly expect 
that the Court of St. Petersburg would long reject the 
advantages offered to it. The frontiers of 1815 seemed 
likely to be obliterated by an enterprise which would 
bring Russia to the Danube and France to the Rhine. 
From this danger the settlement of 1815 was saved by 
the course of events that took place within France itself. 
The Revolution of 1830, insignificant in its immediate 
effects upon the French people, largely influenced the 
governments and the nations of Europe ; and while within 
certain narrow limits it gave a stimulus to constitutional 
liberty, its more general result was to revive the union of 
the three Eastern Courts which had broken down in 1826, 
and to reunite the principal members of the Holy Alliance 
by the sense of a common interest against the Liberalism 
of the West. 

In the person of Charles X. reaction and clericalism 
had ascended the French throne. The minister, Vill&le, 
who had won power in 1820 as the repre- Govern- 
sentative of the ultra-Royalists, had indeed ment of 
learnt wisdom while in office, and down to Charles X., 
the death of Louis XVIII. in 1824 he had 1824-1827 
kept in check the more violent section of his party. But 
he now retained his post only at the price of compliance 
with the Court, and gave the authority of his name to 
measures which his own judgment condemned. It was 
characteristic of Charles X. and of the reactionaries around 
him that out of trifling matters they provoked more exas- 
peration than a prudent Government would have aroused 
by changes of infinitely greater importance. Thus in a 
sacrilege-law which was introduced in 1825 they disgusted 
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all reasonable men by attempting to revive the barbarous 
mediaeval punishment of amputation of the hand; and in 
a measure conferring some fractional rights upon the 
eldest son in cases of intestacy they alarmed the whole 
nation by a preamble declaring the French principle of 
the equal division of inheritances to be incompatible with 
monarchy. Coming from a Government which had thus 
already forfeited public confidence, a law granting the 
emigrants a compensation of ^40,000,000 for their estates 
which had been confiscated during the Revolution excited 
the strongest opposition, although, apart from questions 
of equity, it benefited the nation by for ever setting at rest 
all doubt as to the title of the purchasers of the confiscated 
lands. The financial operations by which, in order to 
provide the vast sum allotted to the emigrants, the national 
debt was converted from a five per cent, to a three per 
cent, stock, alienated all stockholders and especially the 
powerful bankers of Paris. But more than any single 
legislative act, the alliance of the Government with the 
priestly order, and the encouragement given by it to 
monastic corporations, whose existence in France was 
contrary to law, offended the nation. The Jesuits were 
indicted before the law-courts by Montlosier, himself a 
Royalist and a member of the old noblesse. A vehement 
controversy sprang up between the ecclesiastics and their 
opponents, in which the Court was not spared. The 
Government, which had lately repealed the law of censor- 
ship, now restored it by edict. The climax of its unpopu- 
larity was reached ; its hold upon the Chamber was gone, 
and the very measure by which Vill&le, when at the height 
of his power, had endeavoured to give permanence to his 
administration, proved its ruin. He had abolished the 
system of partial renovation, by which one-fifth of the 
Chamber of Deputies was annually returned, and sub- 
stituted for it the English system of septennial Parlia- 
ments with general elections. In 1827 King Charles, 
believing his Ministers to be stronger in the country than 
in the Chamber, exercised his prerogative of dissolution. 
The result was the total defeat of the Government, and the 
return of an assembly in which the Liberal opposition 
outnumbered the partisans of the Court by three to one. 
Viltele’s Ministry now resigned. King Charles, unwilling 
to choose his successor from the Parliamentary majority, 
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thought for a moment of violent resistance, but subse- 
quently adopted other counsels, and, without sincerely 
intending to bow to the national will, called to office the 
Vicomte de Martignac, a member of the right centre, and 
the representative of a policy of conciliation and moderate 
reform (January 2, 1828). 

It was not the fault of this Minister that the last chance 
of union between the French nation and the elder Bourbon 
line was thrown away. Martignac brought 
forward a measure of decentralisation con- M^rUgnac* 
ferring upon the local authorities powers 1828-29 
which, though limited, were larger than they 
had possessed at any time since the foundation of the 
Consulate ; and he appealed to the Liberal sections of the 
Chamber to assist him in winning an instalment of self- 
government which France might well have accepted with 
satisfaction. But the spirit of opposition within the 
Assembly was too strong for a coalition of moderate men, 
and the Liberals made the success of Martignac’s plan 
impossible by insisting on concessions which the Minister 
was unable to grant. The reactionists were ready to 
combine with their opponents. King Charles himself 
was in secret antagonism to his Minister, and watched 
with malicious joy his failure to control the majority in 
the Chamber. Instead of throwing all his influence on 
to the side of Martignac, and rallying all doubtful forces 
by the pronounced support of the Crown, he welcomed 
Martignac’s defeat as a proof of the uselessness of all 
concessions, and dismissed the Minister from office, de- 
claring that the course of events had fulfilled his own 
belief in the impossibility of governing in accord with 
a Parliament. The names of the Ministers who were 
now called to power excited anxiety and alarm not only 
in France but throughout the political circles of Europe. 
They were the names of men known as the most violent 
and embittered partisans of reaction ; men whose presence 
in the councils of the King could mean nothing but a 
direct attack upon the existing Parliamentary 
system of France. At the" head was Jules Polignac 
Polignac, then French ambassador at Lon- Aug?9,1829 
don, a man half-crazed with religious de- 
lusions, who had suffered a long imprisonment for his share 
in Cadoudal’s attempt to kill Napoleon, and on his return 
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to France in 1814 had refused to swear to the Charta 
because it granted religious freedom to non-Catholics. 
Among the subordinate members of the Ministry were 
General Bourmont, who had deserted to the English at 
Waterloo, and La Bourdonnaye, the champion of the 
reactionary Terrorists in 1816. 1 

The Ministry having been appointed immediately after 
the close of the session of 1829, an interval of several 
months passed before they were brought face to face with 
the Chambers. During this interval the 
P l 830 PeC The n P ros P ect a conflict with the Crown became 
Orleanists familiar to the public mind, though no general 
impression existed that an actual change of 
dynasty was close at hand. The Bonapartists were with- 
out a leader, Napoleon's son, their natural head, being in 
the power of the Austrian Court; the Republicans were 
neither numerous nor well organised, and the fatal 
memories of 1793 still weighed upon the nation; the great 
body of those who contemplated resistance to King 
Charles X. looked only to a Parliamentary struggle, or, 
in the last resort, to the refusal of payment of taxes in 
case of a breach of the Constitution. There was, however, 
a small and dexterous group of politicians which, at a 
distance from all the old parties, schemed for the dethrone- 
ment of the reigning branch of the House of Bourbon, and 
for the elevation of Louis Philippe, Duke of Orleans, to 
the throne. The chief of this intrigue was Talleyrand. 
Slighted and thwarted by the Court, the old diplomatist 
watched for the signs of a falling Government, and when 
the familiar omens met his view he turned to the quarter 
from which its successor* was most likely to arise. Louis 
Philippe stood high in credit with all circles of Parlia- 
mentary Liberals. His history had been a strange and 
eventful one. He was the son of that Orleans who, aftei; 
calling himself Egalit6, and voting for the death of his 
cousin, Louis XVI., had himself perished during the 
Reign of Terror. Young Louis Philippe had been a 
member of the Jacobin Club, and had fought for the 
Republic at Jemappes. Then, exiled and reduced to 
penury, he had earned his bread by teaching mathematics 
in Switzerland, and had been a wanderer in the new as 
well as in the old world. After awhile his fortunes 

1 Viel-Castel, xix. 574. Duvergier de Hauranne, x. 85. 
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brightened. A marriage with the daughter of Ferdinand 
of Sicily restored him to those relations with the reigning 
houses of Europe which had been forfeited by his father, 
and inspired him with the hope of gaining a crown. 
During Napoleon’s invasion of Spain he had caballed with 
politicians in that country who were inclined to accept a 
substitute for their absent sovereign ; at another time he 
had entertained hopes of being made king of the Ionian 
Islands. After the peace of Paris, when the allied 
sovereigns and their ministers visited England, Louis 
Philippe was sent over by his father-in-law to intrigue 
among them against Murat, and in pursuance of this object 
he made himself acquainted not only with every foreign 
statesman then in London but with every leading English 
politician. He afterwards settled in France, and was re- 
instated in the vast possessions of the House of Orleans, 
which, though confiscated, had not for the most part been 
sold during the Revolution. His position at Paris under 
Louis XVIII. and Charles X. was a peculiar one. With- 
out taking any direct part in politics or entering into any 
avowed opposition to the Court, he made his home, the 
Palais Royale, a gathering-place for all that was most 
distinguished in the new political and literary society of 
the capital; and while the Tuileries affected the pomp and 
the ceremoriiousness of the old regime, the Duke of 
Orleans moved with the familiarity of a citizen among 
citizens. He was a clever, ready, sensible man, equal, as 
it seemed, to any practical task likely to come in his way, 
but in reality void of any deep insight, of any far-reaching 
aspiration, of any profound conviction. His affectation of 
a straightforward middle-class geniality covered a decided 
tendency towards intrigue and a strong love of personal 
power. Later events indeed gave rise to the belief that, 
while professing the utmost loyalty to Charles X., Louis 
Philippe had been scheming to oust him from his throne; 
but the evidence really points the other way, and indicates 
that, whatever secret hopes may have suggested them- 
selves to the Duke, his strongest sentiment during the 
Revolution of 1830 was the fear of being driven into exile 
himself, and of losing his possessions. He was not indeed 
of a chivalrous nature; but when the Crown came in his 
way, he was guilty of no worse offence than some shabby 
evasions of promises. 
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Early in March, 1830, the French Chambers assembled 
after their recess. The speech of King Charles at the 
Meeting and °P en ^ n S °f session was resolute and even 
Prorogation threatening. It was answered by an address 
of the from the Lower House, requesting him to 
Marc ^ b 1830 dismiss ^ ls Ministers. The deputation which 
arc ’ presented this address was received by the 
King in a style that left no doubt as to his intentions, and 
on the following day the Chambers were prorogued for six 
months. It was known that they would not be permitted 
to meet again, and preparations for a renewed general 
election were at once 'made with the utmost vigour by 
both parties throughout France. The Court unsparingly 
applied all the means of pressure familiar to French govern- 
ments; it moreover expected to influence public opinion by 
some striking success in arms or in diplomacy abroad. 
The negotiations with Russia for the acquisition of 
Belgium were still before the Cabinet, and a quarrel with 
the Dey of Algiers gave Polignac the opportunity of 
beginning a war of conquest in Africa. General Bourmont 
left the War Office, to wipe out the infamy still attaching 
to his name by a campaign against the Arabs; and the 
Government trusted that, even in the event -of defeat at the 
elections, the nation at large would at the most critical 
moment be rallied to its side by an announcement of the 
capture of Algiers. 

While the dissolution of Parliament was impending, 
Polignac laid before the King a memorial expressing his 
9 own views on the courses open to Government 
project S * n case t ^ le elections proving adverse. The 
Charta contained a clause which, in loose and 
ill-chosen language, declared it to be the function of the 
King “to make the regulations and ordinances necessary 
for the execution of the laws and for the security of the 
State.” These words, which no doubt referred to the 
exercise of the King’s normal and constitutional powers, 
were interpreted by Polignac as authorising the King to 
suspend the Constitution itself, if the Representative 
Assembly should be at variance with the King’s Ministers. 
Polignac in fact entertained the same view of the relation 
between executive and deliberative bodies as those Jacobin 
directors who made the coup-d’ 6 tat of Fructidor, 1797 ; and 
the measures which he ultimately adopted were, though 
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in a softened form, those adopted by Barrasand Lar£veill£re 
after the Royalist elections in the sixth year of the 
Republic. To suspend the Constitution was not, he 
suggested, to violate the Charta, for the Charta empowered 
the sovereign to issue the ordinances necessary for the 
security of the State; and who but the sovereign and his 
advisers could be the judges of this necessity? This was 
simple enough ; there was nevertheless among Polignac’s 
colleagues some doubt both as to the wisdom and as to the 
legality of his plans. King Charles who, with all his 
bigotry, was anxious not to violate the letter of the Charta, 
brooded long over the clause which defined the sovereign’s 
powers. At length he persuaded himself that his 
Minister’s interpretation was the correct one, accepted the 
resignation of the dissentients within the Cabinet, and gave 
his sanction to the course which Polignac recommended. 1 

The result of the general election, which took place in 
Tune, surpassed all the hopes of the Opposition and all the 
fears of the Court. The entire body of 
Deputies which had voted the obnoxious of C 1830 S 
address to the Crown in March was returned, 
and the partisans of Government lost in addition fifty 
seats. The Cabinet, which had not up to this time 
resolved upon the details of its action, now deliberated 
upon several projects submitted to it, and, after rejecting 
all plans that might have led to a compromise, determined 
to declare the election null and void, to silence the press, 
and to supersede the existing electoral system by one that 
should secure the mastery of the Government both at the 
polling-booths and in the Chamber itself. All this was to 
be done by Royal Edict, and before the meeting of the new 
Parliament. The date fixed for the opening of the 
Chambers had been placed as late as possible in order to 
give time to General Bourmont to win the victory in Africa 
from which the Court expected to reap so rich a harvest 
of prestige. On the 9th of July news arrived that Algiers 
had fallen. The announcement, which was everywhere 
made with the utmost pomp, fell flat on the country. The 
conflict between the Court arrd the nation absorbed all 
minds, and the rapturous congratulations of Bishops and 
Prefects scarcely misled even the blind coterie of the 
Tuileries. Public opinion was no doubt with the Opposi- 

1 Proc&s des ex-Ministres, i. 189. 
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tion; King Charles, however, had no belief that the 
populace of Paris, which alone was to be dreaded as a 
fighting body, would take up arms on behalf of the middle- 
class voters and journalists against whom his Ordinances 
were to 'be directed. The populace neither read nor voted : 
why should it concern itself with constitutional law? Or 
why, in a matter that related only to the King and the 
Bourgeoisie, should it not take part with the King against 
this new and bastard aristocracy which lived on others' 
labour? Politicians who could not fight were trouble- 
some only when they were permitted to speak and to write. 
There was force enough at the King’s command to close 
the gates of the Chamber of Deputies, and to break up 
the printing-presses of the journals; and if King 
Louis XVI. had at last fallen by the hands of men of 
violence, it was only because he had made concessions at 
first to orators and politicians. Therefore, without dream- 
ing that an armed struggle would be the immediate result 
of their action, King Charles and Polignac determined 
to prevent the meeting of the Chamber, and to publish, a 
week before the date fixed for its opening, the Edicts which 
were to silence the brawl of faction and to vindicate 
monarchical government in France. 

Accordingly, on the 26th of July, a series of Ordinances 
appeared in the Moniteur, signed by the King and counter- 
signed by the Ministers. The first Ordinance 
The Ordi- forbade the publication of any journal with- 
July 26, 1830 out royal permission ; the second dissolved 
the Chamber of Deputies; the third raised the 
property-qualification of voters, established a system of 
double-election, altered the duration of Parliaments, and 
re-enacted the obsolete clause of the Charta confining the 
initiative in all legislation to the Government. Other 
Ordinances convoked a Chamber to be elected under the 
new rules, and called to the Council of State a number of 
the most notorious ultra-Royal ists and fanatics in France. 
Taken together, the Ordinances left scarcely anything 
standing of the Constitutional and Parliamentary system of 
the day. The blow fell first on the press, and the first step 
in resistance was taken by the journalists of Paris, who, 
under the leadership of the young Thiers, editor of the 
National, published a protest declaring that they would 
treat the Ordinances as illegal, and calling upon the 
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Chambers and nation to join in this resistance. For a 
while the journalists seemed likely to stand alone. Paris 
at large remained quiet, and a body of the recently elected 
Deputies, to whom the journalists appealed as representa- 
tives of the nation, proved themselves incapable of any 
action or decision whatsoever. It was not from these timid 
politicians, but from a body of obscure Republicans, that 
the impulse proceeded which overthrew the Bourbon 
throne. Unrepresented in Parliament and unrepresented 
in the press, there were a few active men who had handed 
down the traditions of 1792, and who, in sympathy with 
the Carbonari and other conspirators abroad, had during 
recent years founded secret societies in Paris, and enlisted 
in the Republican cause a certain number of workmen, of 
students, and of youths of the middle classes. While the 
journalists discussed legal means of resistance, and the 
Deputies awaited events, the Republican leaders met and 
determined upon armed revolt. They were assisted, 
probably without direct concert, by the printing firms and 
other employers of labour, who, in view of the general 
suspension of the newspapers, closed their establishments 
on the morning of July 27, and turned their workmen into 
the streets. 

Thus on the day after the appearance of the Edicts 
the aspect of Paris changed. Crowds gathered, and revo- 
lutionary cries were raised. Marmont, who t 1 27 
was suddenly ordered to take command of the u y 
troops, placed them around the Tuileries, and captured 
two barricades which were erected in the neighbourhood ; 
but the populace was not yet armed, and no serious conflict 
took place. In the evening Lafayette reached Paris, and 
the revolution had now a real, though not an avowed, 
leader. A body of his adherents met during the night at 
the office of the National, and, in spite of Thiers’ resistance, 
decided upon a general insurrection. Thiers himself, who 
desired nothing but a legal and Parliamentary attack upon 
Charles X., quitted Paris to await events. The men who 
had out-voted him placed themselves in communication 
with all the district committees of Paris, and began the 
actual work of revolt by distributing arms. . . ^ 

On the morning of Wednesday, July 28th, 

the first armed bands attacked and captured the arsenals 

and several private depfits of weapons and ammunition. 
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Barricades were erected everywhere. The insurgents 
swelled from hundreds to thousands, and, converging on 
the old rallying-point of the Commune of Paris, they 
seized the Hdtel de Ville, and hoisted the tricolor flag on 
its roof. Marmont wrote to the King, declaring the posi- 
tion to be most serious, and advising concession ; he then 
put his troops in motion, and succeeded, after a severe 
conflict, in capturing several points of vantage, and in 
expelling the rebels from the H6tel de Ville. 

In the meantime the Deputies, who were assembled 
at the house of one of their number in pursuance of an 
agreement made on the previous day, gained sufficient 
courage to adopt a protest declaring that in spite of the 
Ordinances they were still the legal representatives of the 
nation. They moreover sent a deputation to Marmont, 
begging him to put a stop to the fighting, and offering 
their assistance in restoring order if the King would 
withdraw his Edicts. Marmont replied that he could do 
nothing without the King’s command, but he despatched 
a second letter to St. Cloud, urging compliance. The 
only answer which he received was a command to concen- 
trate his troops and to act in masses. The result of this 
was that the positions which had been won by hard fight- 
ing were abandoned before evening, and that the troops, 
famished and exhausted, were marched back through the 
streets of Paris to the Tuileries. On the march some 
fraternised with the people, others were surrounded and 
disarmed. All eastern Paris now fell into the hands of 
the insurgents, the middle class, as in 1789 and 1792, re- 
mained inactive, and allowed the contest to be decided 
by the populace and the soldiery. Messages from the 
capital constantly reached St. Cloud, but the King so little 
understood his danger and so confidently reckoned on the 
victory of the troops in the Tuileries that he played whist 
as usual during the evening ; and when the Due de Morte- 
mart, French Ambassador at St. Petersburg, arrived at 
nightfall, and pressed for an audience, the King refused 
to receive him until the next morning. When morning 
came, the march of the insurgents against the Tuileries 
j 1 29 began. Position after position fell into their 
a y hands. The regiments stationed in the 
Place Vendome abandoned their commander, and marched 
off to place themselves at the disposal of the Deputies. 
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Marmont ordered the Swiss Guard, which had hitherto 
defended the Louvre, to replace them; and in doing so 
he left the Louvre for a moment without any garrison. 
The insurgents saw the building empty, and rushed into 
it. From the windows they commanded the Court of the 
Tuileries, where the troops in reserve were posted; and 
soon after midday all was over. A few isolated battalions 
fought and perished, but the mass of the soldiery with 
their commander fell back upon the Place de la Concorde, 
and then evacuated Paris . 1 

The Duke of Orleans was all this time in hiding. He 
had been warned that the Court intended to arrest him, 
and, whether from fear of the Court or of the populace, 
he had secreted himself at a hunting-lodge in his woods, 
allowing none but his wife and his sister to know where 
he was concealed. His partisans, of whom the rich and 
popular banker, Laffitte, was the most influential among 
the Deputies, were watching for an opportunity to bring 
forward his name; but their chances of success seemed 
slight. The Deputies at large wished only for the with- 
drawal of the Ordinances, and were wholly averse from a 
change of dynasty. It was only through the obstinacy of 
King Charles himself, and as the result of a series of 
accidents, that the Crown passed from the elder Bourbon 
line. King Charles would not hear of withdrawing the 
Ordinances until the Tuileries had actually fallen; he 
then gave way and charged the Due de Mortemart to form 
a new Ministry, drawn from the ranks of the Opposition. 
But instead of formally repealing the Edicts by a public 
Decree, he sent two messengers to Paris to communicate 
his change of purpose to the Deputies by word of mouth. 
The messengers betook themselves to the Hotel de Ville, 
where a municipal committee under Lafayette had been 
installed ; and, when they could produce no written 
authority for their statements, they were referred by this 
committee to the general body of Deputies, which was 
now sitting at Laffitte’s house. The Deputies also de- 
manded a written guarantee. Laffitte and Thiers spoke 
in favour of the Duke of Orleans, but the Assembly at 
large was still willing to negotiate with Charles X., and 

1 Lafayette, vi, 383. Marmont, viii. 238. Dtipin, Revolution de 
Juillet, p. 7. Odilon Barrot, i. 105. Sarrans, Lafayette, i, 217. Berard, 
Revolution de 1830, p. 6o» Hillebrand, Die Juli -Revolution, p. 87. 
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only required the presence of the Due de Mortemart him- 
self, and a copy of the Decree repealing the Ordinances. 

It was now near midnight. The messengers returned 
to St. Cloud, and were not permitted to deliver their in- 
telligence until the King awoke next morning. Charles 
- , 30 then signed the necessary document, and 

u y Mortemart set out for Paris; but the night’s 

delay had given the Orleanists time to act, and before 
the King was up Thiers had placarded the streets of 
Paris with a proclamation extolling Orleans as the prince 
devoted to the cause of the Revolution, as the soldier of 
Jemappes, and the only constitutional King now possible. 
Some hours after this manifesto had appeared the Deputies 
again assembled at Laffitte’s house, and waited for the 
appearance of Mortemart. But they waited in vain. 
Mortemart’s carriage was stopped on the road from St. 
Cloud, and he was compelled to make his way on foot by 
a long circuit and across a score of barricades. When he 
approached Laffitte’s house, half dead with heat and 
fatigue, he found that the Deputies had adjourned to the 
Palais Bourbon, and, instead of following them, he ended 
his journey at the Luxemburg, where the Peers were 
assembled. His absence was turned to good account by 
the Orleanists. At the morning session the proposition 
was openly made to call Louis Philippe to power; and 
when the Deputies reassembled in the afternoon and the 
Minister still failed to present himself, it was resolved 
to send a body of Peers and Deputies to Louis Philippe to 
invite him to come to Paris and to assume the office of 
Lieutenant-General of the kingdom. No opposition was 
offered to this proposal in the House of Peers, and a 
deputation accordingly set out to search for Louis Philippe 
at his country house at Neuilly. The prince was not to 
be found; but his sister, who received the deputation, 
undertook that he should duly appear in Paris. She then 
communicated with her brother in his hiding-place, and 
induced him, in spite of the resistance of his wife, to set 
out for the capital. He arrived at the Palais Royale late 
on the night of the 30th. Early the next morning he 
received a deputation from the Assembly, and accepted 
the powers which they offered him. A proclamation was 
then published, announcing to the Parisians that in order 
to save the country from anarchy and civil war the Duke 
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of Orleans had assumed the office of Lieutenant-General 
of the kingdom. 

But there existed another authority in Paris beside the 
Assembly of Representatives, and one that was not alto- 
gether disposed to permit Louis Philippe and * 

his satellites to reap the fruits of the people's aJf ViSe 
victory. Lafayette and the Municipal Com- 
mittee, which occupied the H6tel de Ville, had transformed 
themselves into a provisional government, and sat sur- 
rounded by the armed mob which had captured the 
Tuileries two days before. No single person who had 
fought in the streets had risked his life for the sake of 
making Louis Philippe king; in so far as the Parisians 
had fought for any definite political idea, they had fought 
for the Republic. It was necessary to reconcile both the 
populace and the provisional government to the assumption 
of power by the new Regent; and with this object Louis 
Philippe himself proceeded to the Hotel de Ville, accom- 
panied by an escort of Deputies and Peers. It was a 
hazardous moment when he entered the crowd on the Place 
de Gr&ve; but Louis Philippe’s readiness of speech stood 
him in good stead, and he made his way unhurt through 
the throng into the building, where Lafayette received 
him. Compliments and promises were showered upon this 
veteran of 1789, who presently appeared on a balcony 
and embraced Louis Philippe, while the Prince grasped 
the tricolor flag, the flag which had not waved in Paris 
since 1815. The spectacle was successful. The multitude 
shouted applause; and the few determined men who still 
doubted the sincerity of a Bourbon and demanded the 
proclamation of the Republic were put off with the promise 
of an ultimate appeal to the French people. 

In the meantime Charles X. had withdrawn to Ram- 
bouillet, accompanied by the members of his family and 
by a considerable body of troops. Here the news reached 
him that Orleans had accepted from the Chambers the 
office of Lieutenant-General. It was a severe blow to 
the old king, who, while others doubted of r . . Y 
Louis Philippe’s loyalty, had still maintained 
his trust in this prince’s fidelity: For a moment he thought 
of retiring beyond the Loire and risking a civil war; but 
the troops now began to disperse, and Charles, recognising 
that his cause was hopeless, abdicated together with the 
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Dauphin in favour of his grandson the young Chambord, 
then called Due de Bordeaux. He wrote to Louis Philippe, 
appointing him, as if on his own initiative, Lieutenant- 
General of the kingdom, and required him to proclaim 
Henry V. king, and to undertake the government during 
the new sovereign’s minority. It is doubtful whether Louis 
Philippe had at this time formed any distinct resolve, and 
whether his answer to Charles X. was inspired by mere 
good nature or by conscious falsehood ; for while replying 
officially that he would lay the king’s letter before the 
Chambers, he privately wrote to Charles X. that he would 
retain his new office only until he could safely place the 
Due de Bordeaux upon the throne. Having thus soothed 
the old man’s pride, Louis Philippe requested him to 
hasten his departure from the neighbourhood of Paris; 
and when Charles ignored the message, he sent out some 
bands of the National Guard to terrify him into flight. 
This device succeeded, and the royal family, still pre- 
serving the melancholy ceremonial of a court, moved 
slowly through France towards the western coast. At 
Cherbourg they took ship and crossed to England, where 
they were received as private persons. Among the British 
nation at large the exiled Bourbons excited but little sym- 
pathy. They were, however, permitted to take up their 
abode in the palace of Holyrood, and here Charles X. 
resided for two years. But neither the climate nor the 
society of the Scottish capital offered any attraction to the 
old and failing chief of a fallen dynasty. He sought a 
more congenial shelter in Austria, and died at Goritz in 
November, 1836. 

The first public notice of the abdication of King Charles 
was given by Louis Philippe in the Chamber of Deputies, 
which was convoked by him, as Lieutenant-General of 

Louis the Kingdom, on the 3rd of August. In 
Philippe addressing the Deputies, Louis Philippe 
made King, stated that he had received a letter containing 

Au S* 7 the abdication both of the King and of the 
Dauphin, but he uttered no single word regarding the 
Due de Bordeaux, in whose favour both his grandfather 
and his uncle had renounced their rights. Had Louis 
Philippe mentioned that the abdications were in fact con- 
ditional, and lhad he declared himself protector of the 
Due de Bordeaux during his minority, there is little doubt 
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that the legitimate heir would have been peaceably accepted 
both by the Chamber and by Paris. Louis Philippe him- 
self had up to this time done nothing that was inconsistent 
with the assumption of a mere Regency ; the Chamber had 
not desired a change of dynasty ; and, with the exception 
of Lafayette, the men who had actually made the Revolu- 
tion bore as little goodwill to an Orleanist as to a Bourbon 
monarchy. But from the time when Louis Philippe passed 
over in silence the claims of the grandson of Charles X., 
his own accession to the throne became inevitable. It was 
left to an obscure Deputy to propose that the crown should 
be offered to Louis Philippe, accompanied by certain con- 
ditions couched in the form of modifications of the Charta. 
The proposal was carried in the Chamber on the 7th of 
August, and the whole body of representatives marched 
to the Palais Royale to acquaint the prince with its resolu- 
tion. Louis Philippe, after some conventional expressions 
of regret, declared that he could not resist the call of his 
country. When the Lower Chamber had thus disposed 
of the crown, the House of Peers, which had proved itself 
a nullity throughout the crisis, adopted the same resolu- 
tion, and tendered its congratulations in a similar fashion. 
Two days later Louis Philippe took the oath to the Charta 
as modified by the Assembly, and was proclaimed King 
of the French. 

Thus ended a revolution, which, though greeted with 
enthusiasm at the time, has lost much of its splendour 
and importance in the later judgment of mankind. In 
comparison with the Revolution of 1789, the movement 
which overthrew the Bourbons in 1830 was a mere flutter 
on the surface. It was unconnected with any great change 
in men’s ideas, and it left no great social 
or legislative changes behind it. Occasioned t ^ a £*volu- 
by a breach of the constitution on the part tion ^ jggQ 
of the Executive Government, it resulted 
mainly in the transfer of administrative power from one 
set of politicians to another : the alterations which it intro- 
duced into the constitution itself were of no great im- 
portance. France neither had an absolute Government 
before 1830, nor had it a popular Government afterwards. 
Instead of a representative of divine right, attended by 
guards of nobles and counselled by Jesuit confessors, there 
was now a citizen-king, who walked about the streets of 
h~2 
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Paris with an umbrella under his arm and sent his sons 
to the public schools, but who had at heart as keen a 
devotion to dynastic interests as either of his predecessors, 
and a much greater capacity for personal rule. The bonds 
which kept the entire local administration of France in 
dependence upon the central authority were not loosened; 
officialism remained as strong as ever; the franchise was 
still limited to a mere fraction of the nation. On the 
other hand, within the administration itself the change 
wrought by the July Revolution was real and lasting. It 
extinguished the political power of the clerical interest. 
Not only were the Bishops removed from the House of 
Peers, but throughout all departments of Government the 
influence of the clergy, which had been so strong under 
Charles X., vanished away. The State took a distinctly 
secular colour. The system of public education was regu- 
lated with such police-like exclusiveness that priests who 
insisted upon opening schools of their own for Catholic 
teaching were enabled to figure as champions of civil 
liberty and of freedom of opinion against despotic power. 
The noblesse lost whatever political influence it had re- 
gained during the Restoration. The few surviving Regi- 
cides who had been banished in 1815 were recalled to 
France, among them the terrorist Barr^re, who was once 
more returned to the Assembly. But the real winners in 
the Revolution of 1830 were not the men of extremes, but 
the middle class of France. This was the class which 
Louis Philippe truly represented; and the force which for 
eighteen years kept Louis Philippe on the throne was 
the middle-class force of the National Guard of Paris. 
Against this sober, prosaic, unimaginative power there 
struggled the hot and restless spirit which had been let 
loose by the overthrow of the Bourbon dynasty, and which, 
fired at once with the political ideal of a Republic, with 
drea'ms of the regeneration of Europe by French armies, 
and with the growing antagonism between the labouring 
class and the owners of property, threatened for awhile 
to overthrow the newly-constituted monarchy in France, 
and to plunge Europe into war. The return of the tricolor 
flag, the long-silenced strains of the Republic and the 
Empire, the sense of victory with which men on the popular 
side witnessed the expulsion of the dynasty which had 
been forced upon France after Waterloo, revived that half- 
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romantic military ardour which had undertaken the libera- 
tion of Europe in 1792. France appeared once more in 
the eyes of enthusiasts as the deliverer of nations. The 
realities of the past epoch of French military aggression, 
its robberies, its corruption, the execrations of its victims, 
were forgotten; and when one people after another took 
up the shout of liberty that was raised in Paris, and in- 
surrections broke out in every quarter of Europe, it was 
with difficulty that Louis Philippe and the few men of 
caution about him could prevent the French nation from 
rushing into war. 

The State first affected by the events of July was the 
kingdom of the Netherlands. The creation of this king- 
dom, in which the Belgian provinces formerly subject to 
Austria were united with Holland to serve as an effective 
barrier against French aggression on the 
north, had been one of Pitt’s most cherished 
schemes, and it had been carried into effect 
ten years after his death by the Congress of Vienna. 
National and religious incongruities had been little con- 
sidered by the statesmen of that day, and at the very 
moment of union the Catholic bishops of Belgium had 
protested against a constitution which gave equal tolera- 
tion to all religions under the rule of a Protestant King. 
The Belgians had been uninterruptedly united with 
France for the twenty years preceding 1814; the French 
language was not only the language of their literature, 
but the spoken language of the upper classes ; and though 
the Flemish portion of the population was nearly related 
to the Dutch, this element had not then asserted itself with 
the distinctness and energy which it has since developed. 
The antagonism between the northern and the southern 
Netherlands, though not insuperable, was sufficiently 
great to make a harmonious union between the two coun- 
tries a work of difficulty, and the Government of The 
Hague had not taken the right course to conciliate its 
opponents. The Belgians, though more numerous, were 
represented by fewer members in the National Assembly 
than the Dutch. Offices were filled by strangers from 
Holland; finance was governed by a regard for Dutch 
interests; and the Dutch language was made the official 
language for the whole kingdom. But the chief griev- 
ances were undoubtedly connected with the claims of the 
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clerical party in Belgium to a monopoly of spiritual power 
and the exclusive control of education. The one really 
irreconcilable enemy of the Protestant House of Orange 
was the Church; and the governing impulse in the con- 
flicts which preceded the dissolution of the kingdom of 
the Netherlands in 1830 sprang from the same clerical 
interest which had thrown Belgium into revolt against 
the Emperor Joseph forty years before. There was again 
seen the same strange phenomenon of a combination be- 
tween the Church and a popular or even revolutionary 
party. For the sake of an alliance against a constitution 
distasteful to both, the clergy of Belgium accepted the 
democratic principles of the political Opposition, and the 
Opposition consented for a while to desist from their 
attacks upon the Papacy. The contract was faithfully 
observed on both sides until the object for which it was 
made was attained. 1 

For some months before the Revolution of July, 1830, 
the antagonism between the Belgians and their Govern- 
ment had been so violent that no great shock from outside 
was necessary to produce an outbreak. The convulsions 
of Paris were at once felt at Brussels, and on the 25th of 
August the performance of a revolutionary 

Revolution °P era t ^ iat clt Y g ave t ^ ie s ig na l f or the 
August, 1830 commencement of insurrection. From the 
capital the rebellion spread from town to 
town throughout the southern Netherlands. The King 
summoned the Estates General, and agreed to the estab- 
lishment of an administration for Belgium separate from 
that of Holland : but the storm was not allayed;, and the 
appearance of a body of Dutch troops at Brussels was 
sufficient to dispel the expectation of a peaceful settle- 
ment. Barricades were erected; a conflict took place in 
the streets; and the troops, unable to carry the city by 
assault, retired to the outskirts and kept up a desultory 
attack for several days. They then withdrew, and a pro- 
visional government, which was immediately established, 
declared the independence of Belgium. For a moment 
there appeared some possibility that the Crown Prince of 
Holland, who had from the first assumed the part of 
mediator, might be accepted as sovereign of the newly- 
formed State ; but the growing violence of the insurrection, 

1 Juste, Revolution Beige, i. 85. Congres National, i. 134. 
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the activity of French emissaries and volunteers, and the 
bombardment of Antwerp by the Dutch soldiers who gar- 
risoned its citadel, made an end of all such hopes. Bel- 
gium had won its independence, and its connection with 
the House of Orange could be re-established only by 
force of arms. 

The accomplishment of this revolution in one of the 
smallest Continental States threatened to involve all 
Europe in war. Though not actually effected under the 
auspices of a French army, it was undoubtedly to some 
extent effected in alliance with the French revolutionary 
party. It broke up a kingdom established by the Euro- 
pean Treaties of 1814; and it was so closely 
connected with the overthrow of the Bourbon ^^elirian 
monarchy as to be scarcely distinguishable Revolution 
from those cases in which the European 
Powers had pledged themselves to call their armies into 
the field. Louis Philippe, however, had been recognised 
by most of the European Courts as the only possible 
alternative to a French Republic; and a general disposi- 
tion existed to second any sincere effort that should be 
made by him to prevent the French nation from rushing 
into war. This was especially the case with England; 
and it was to England that Louis Philippe turned for 
co-operation in the settlement of the Belgian question. 
Louis Philippe himself had every possible reason for desir- 
ing to keep the peace. If war broke out, France would 
be opposed to all the Continental Powers together. 
Success was in the last degree improbable; it could only 
be hoped for by a revival of the revolutionary methods 
and propaganda of 1793; and failure, even for a moment, 
would certainly cost him his throne, and possibly his life. 
His interest no less than his temperament made him the 
strenuous, though concealed, opponent of the war-party 
in the Assembly; and he found in the old diplomatist 
who had served alike under the Bourbons, the Republic, 
and the Empire, an ally thoroughly capable of pursuing 
his own wise though unpopular policy of friendship and 
co-operation with England: Talleyrand, while others 
were crying for a revenge for Waterloo, saw that the first 
necessity for France was to rescue it from its isolation; 
and as at the Congress of Vienna he had detached Austria 
and England from the two northern Courts, so now, 
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before attempting to gain any extension of territory, he 
sought to make France safe against the hostility of the 
Continent by allying it with at least one great Power. 
Russia had become an enemy instead of a friend. The 
expulsion of the Bourbons had given mortal offence to 
the Czar Nicholas, and neither Austria nor Prussia was 
likely to enter into close relations with a Government 
founded upon revolution. England alone seemed a pos- 
sible ally, and it was to England that the French states- 
man of peace turned in the Belgian crisis. Talleyrand, 
now nearly eighty years old, came as ambassador to 
London, where he had served in 1792. He addressed 
himself to Wellington and to the new King, William IV., 
assuring them that, under the Government of Louis 
Philippe, France would not seek to use the Belgian revo- 
lution for its own aggrandisement; and, with his old 
aptness in the invention of general prin- 
F England d ciples to suit a particular case, he laid down 
the principle of non-intervention as one that 
ought for the future to govern the policy of Europe. His 
efforts were successful. So complete an understanding 
was established between France and England on the 
Belgian question, that all fear of an armed intervention 
of the Eastern Courts on behalf of the King of Holland, 
which would have rendered a war with France inevitable, 
passed away. The regulation of Belgian affairs was sub- 
mitted to a Conference at London. Hostilities were 
stopped, and the independence of the new kingdom was 
recognised in principle by the Conference before the end 
of the year. A Protocol defining the frontiers of Belgium 
and Holland, and apportioning to each State its share in 
the national debt, was signed by the representatives of 
the Powers in January, 1831. 1 

Thus far, a crisis which threatened the peace of Europe 
had been surmounted with unexpected ease. , But the first 
stage of the difficulty alone was passed; it still remained 
for the Powers to provide a king for Belgium, and to 
gain the consent of the Dutch and Belgian Governments 
to the territorial arrangements drawn up for them. The 
Belgians themselves, with whom a connection with France 

1 Wellington, N. S. vii. 309. B. and F. State Papers, xviii. 761. 
Metternich, v. 44. Hillebrand, Geschichte Frankreichs, i. 171. Stockmar, 
i. 143. Bulwer’s Palmerston, ii. 5. Hertslet, Map of Europe, iii. 81. 
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was popular, were disposed to elect as their sovereign the 
Due de Nemours, second son of Louis Philippe; and 
although Louis Philippe officially refused 
his sanction to this scheme, which in the 
eyes of all Europe would have turned j une 4 ** 
Belgium into a French dependency, he 
privately encouraged its prosecution after a Bonapartist 
candidate, the son of Eugene Beauharnais, had appeared 
in the field. The result was that the Due de Nemours was 
elected king on the 3rd of February, 1831. Against this 
appointment the Conference of the Powers at London had 
already pronounced its veto, and the British Government 
let it be understood that it would resist any such extension 
of French influence by force. Louis Philippe now finally 
refused the crown for his son, and, the Bonapartist can- 
didate being withdrawn, the two rival Powers agreed in 
recommending Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, on the 
understanding that, if elected King of Belgium, he should 
marry a daughter of Louis Philippe. The Belgians fell 
in with the advice given them, and elected Leopold on 
the 4th of June. He accepted the crown, subject to the 
condition that the London Conference should modify in 
favour of Belgium some of the provisions relating to the 
frontiers and to the finances of the new State which had 
been laid down by the Conference, and which the Belgian 
Government had hitherto refused to accept. 

The difficulty of arranging the Belgian frontier arose 
principally from the position of the Grand Duchy of 
Luxemburg. This territory, though subject to Austria 
before the French Revolution, had always been treated 
as distinct from the body of the Austrian Netherlands. 
When, at the peace of 1814, it was given to the King of 
Holland in substitution for the ancient possessions of 
his family at Nassau, its old character as a member of the 
German federal union was restored to it, so settlement 
that the King of Holland in respect of this of the 
portion of his dominions became a German Belgian 
prince, and the fortress of Luxemburg, the frontier 
strongest in Europe after Gibraltar, was liable to occu- 
pation by German troops. The population of the Duchy 
had, however, joined the Belgians in their revolt, and, 
with the exception of the fortress itself, the territory had 
passed into possession of the Belgian Government. In 
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spite of this actual overthrow of Dutch rule, the Confer- 
ence of London had attached such preponderating im- 
portance to the military and international relations of 
Luxemburg that it had excluded the whole of the Duchy 
from the new Belgian State, and declared it still to form 
part of the dominions of the King of Holland. The first 
demand of Leopold was for the reversal or modification 
of this decision, and the Powers so far gave way as to 
substitute for the declaration of January a series of articles, 
in which the question of Luxemburg was reserved for 
future settlement. The King of Holland had assented to 
the January declaration ; on hearing of its abandonment, 
he took up arms, and threw fifty thousand men into Bel- 

f ium. Leopold appealed to France for assistance, and a 
rench army immediately crossed the frontier. The Dutch 
now withdrew, and the French in their turn were recalled, 
after Leopold had signed a treaty undertaking to raze 
the fortifications of five towns on his southern border. 
The Conference again took up its work, and produced a 
third scheme, in which the territory of Luxemburg was 
divided between Holland and Belgium. This was accepted 
by Belgium, and rejected by Holland. The consequence 
was that a treaty was made between Leopold and the 
Powers; and at the beginning of 1832 the kingdom of 
Belgium, as defined by the third award of the Conference, 
was recognised by all the Courts, Lord Palmerston on 
behalf of England resolutely refusing to France even the 
slightest addition of territory, on the ground that, if an- 
nexations once began, all security for the continuance of 
peace would be at an end. On this wise and firm policy 
the concert of Europe in the establishment of the Belgian 
kingdom was successfully maintained; and it only re- 
mained for the Western Powers to overcome the resistance 
of the King of Holland, who still held the citadel of 
Antwerp and declined to listen either to reason or 
authority. A French army corps was charged with the 
task of besieging the citadel ; an English fleet blockaded 
the river Scheldt. After a severe bombardment the citadel 
surrendered. Hostilities ceased, and negotiations for a 
definitive settlement recommenced. As, however, the 
Belgians were in actual occupation of all Luxemburg with 
the exception of the fortress, they had no motive to 
accelerate a settlement which would deprive them of part 
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of their existing possessions ; on the other hand, the King 
of Holland field back through mere obstinacy. Thus the 
provisional state of affairs was prolonged for year after 
year, and it was not until April, 1839, that the final Treaty 
of Peace between Belgium and Holland was executed. 

The consent of the Eastern Powers to the overthrow of 
the kingdom of the United Netherlands, and to the 
establishment of a State based upon a revolutionary move*- 
ment, would probably have been harder to gain if in the 
autumn of 1830 Russia had been free to act 
with all its strength. But at this moment an Poland 
outbreak took place in Poland, which required 
the concentration of all the Czar’s forces within his own 
border. The conflict was rather a war of one armed nation 
against another than the insurrection of a people against 
its government. Poland — that is to say, the territory 
which had formerly constituted the Grand Duchy of War- 
saw — had, by the treaties of 1814, been established as a 
separate kingdom, subject to the Czar of Russia, but not 
forming part of the Russian Empire. It possessed an 
administration and an army of its own, and the meeting of 
its Diet gave to it a species of parliamentary government 
to which there was nothing analogous within Russia 
proper. During the reign of Alexander the constitutional 
system of Poland had, on the whole, been respected; and 
although the real supremacy of an absolute monarch at 
St. Petersburg had caused the Diet to act as a body in 
opposition to the Russian Government, the personal con- 
nection existing between Alexander and the Poles had 
prevented any overt rebellion during his own life-time. 
But with the accession of Nicholas all such individual 
sympathy passed away, and the hard realities of the actual 
relation between Poland and the Court of Russia came into 
full view. In the conspiracies of 1825 a great number of 
Poles were implicated. Eight of these persons, after a 
preliminary inquiry, were placed on trial before the 
Senate at Warsaw, which, in spite of strong evidence of 
their guilt, acquitted them. Pending the decision, 
Nicholas declined to convoke dhe Diet: he also stationed 
Russian troops in Poland, and violated the constitution by 
placing Russians in all branches of the administration. 
Even without these grievances the hostility of the mass of 
the Polish noblesse to Russia would probably have led 
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sooner or later to insurrection. The peasantry, ignorant 
and degraded, were but instruments in the hands of their 
territorial masters. In so far as Poland had rights of self- 
government, these rights belonged almost exclusively to 
the nobles, or landed proprietors, a class so numerous that 
they have usually been mistaken in Western Europe for 
the Polish nation itself. The so-called emancipation of the 
serfs, effected by Napoleon after wresting the Grand Duchy 
of Warsaw from Prussia in 1807, had done little for the 
mass of the population; for, while abolishing the legal 
condition of servitude, Napoleon had given the peasant no 
vestige of proprietorship in his holding, and had conse- 
quently left him as much at the mercy of his landlord as 
he was before. The name of freedom appears in fact to 
have worked actual injury to the peasant; for in the enjoy- 
ment of a pretended power of free contract he was left 
without that protection of the officers of State which, under 
the Prussian regime from 1795 to 1807, had shielded him 
from the tyranny of his lord. It has been the fatal, the 
irremediable bane of Poland that its noblesse, until too 
late, saw no country, no right, no law, outside itself. The 
very measures of interference on the part of the Czar which 
this caste resented as unconstitutional were in part directed 
against the abuse of its own privileges; and although in 
1830 a section of the nobles had learnt the secret of their 
country's fall, and were prepared to give the serf the real 
emancipation of proprietorship, no universal impulse 
worked in this direction, nor could the wrong of ages be 
undone in the tumult of war and revolution. 

A sharp distinction existed between the narrow circle of 
the highest aristocracy of Poland and the mass of the poor 
and warlike noblesse. The former, represented by men 
like Czartoryski, the friend of Alexander I. and ex-Minister 
of Russia, understood the hopelessness of any immediate 
struggle with the superior power, and advocated the politic 
development of such national institutions as 
In81 ?J r rection were given to Poland by the constitution of 
Nov. 29 1815, institutions which were certainly suffi- 

cient to preserve Poland from absorption by 
Russia, and to keep alive the idea of the ultimate establish- 
ment of its independence. It was among the lesser 
nobility, among the subordinate officers of the army and 
the population of Warsaw itself, who jointly formed the 
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so-called democratic party, that the spirit of revolt was 
strongest. Plans for an outbreak had been made during 
the Turkish war of 1828; but unhappily this opportunity, 
which might have been used with fatal effect* against 
Russia, was neglected, and it was left for the French 
Revolution of 1830 to kindle an untimely and ineffective 
flame. The memory of Napoleon's campaigns and the 
wild voices of French democracy filled the patriots at 
Warsaw with vain hopes of a military union with western 
Liberalism, and overpowered the counsels of men who 
understood the state of Europe better. Revolt broke out 
on the 29th of November, 1830. The Polish regiments in 
Warsaw joined the insurrection, and the Russian troops, 
under the Grand Duke Constantine, withdrew from the 
capital, where their leader had narrowly escaped with his 
life. 1 

The Government of Poland had up to this time been in 
the hands of a Council nominated by the Czar as King of 
Poland, and controlled by instructions from Attempted 
a secretary at St. Petersburg. The chief of negotiation 
the Council was Lubecki, a Pole devoted to with the 
the Emperor Nicholas. On the victory of Czar 
the insurrection at Warsaw, the Council was dissolved and 
a provisional Government installed. Though the revolt 
was the work of the so-called democratic party, the 
influence of the old governing families of the highest 
aristocracy was still so great that power was by common 
consent placed in their hands. Czartoryski became presi- 
dent, and the policy adopted by himself and his 
colleagues was that of friendly negotiation with Russia. 
The insurrection of November was treated not as the 
beginning of a national revolt, but as a mere disturbance 
occasioned by unconstitutional acts of the Government. 
So little did the committee understand the character of the 
Emperor Nicholas, as to imagine that after the expulsion 
of his soldiers and the overthrow of his Ministers at 
Warsaw he would peaceably make the concessions required 
of him, and undertake for the future faithfully to observe 
the Polish constitution. Lubecki and a second official 
were sent to St. Petersburg to present these demands, and 
further (though this was not seriously intended) to ask 

1 Smitt, Geschichte des Polnischen Aufstandes, i. 112. Spazier, 
Geschichte des Aufstandes, i. 177. Lelewd, Histoire de Pologne, i. 300. 
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that the constitution should be introduced into all the 
Russian provinces which had once formed part of the 
Polish State. The reception given to the envoys at the 
frontier was of an ominous character. They were required 
to describe themselves as officers about to present a report 
to the Czar, inasmuch as no representatives of rebels in 
arms could be received in Russia. Lubecki appears now 
to have shaken the dust of Poland off his feet ; his colleague 
pursued his mission, and was admitted to the Czar’s 
presence. Nicholas, while expressing himself in language 
of injured tenderness, and disclaiming all desire to punish 
the innocent with the guilty, let it be understood that 
Poland had but two alternatives, unconditional submission 
or annihilation. The messenger who in the meanwhile 
carried back to Warsaw the first despatches of the envoy 
reported that the roads were already filled with Russian 
regiments moving on their prey. 

Six weeks of precious time were lost through the 
illusion of the Polish Government that an accommodation 
with the Emperor Nicholas was possible. Had the insur- 
rection at Warsaw been instantly followed by a general 
levy and the invasion of Lithuania, the resources of this 
Diebitsch 1 ar g e province might possibly have been 
invades thrown into the scale against Russia. 
Poland, Though the mass of the Lithuanian popula- 
Feb., 1831 t j Qn ^ j n S pj te Q f several centuries of union 
with Poland, had never been assimilated to the dominant 
race, and remained in language and creed more nearly 
allied to the Russians than the Poles, the nobles formed an 
integral part of the Polish nation, and possessed sufficient 
power over their serfs to drive them into the field to fight 
for they knew not what. The Russian garrisons in 
Lithuania were not strong, and might easily have been 
overpowered by a sudden attack. When once the popula- 
tion of Warsaw had risen in arms against Nicholas, the 
only possibility of success lay in the extension of the revolt 
over the whole of the semi-Polish provinces, and in a 
general call to arms. But beside other considerations 
which disinclined the higher aristocracy at Warsaw to 
extreme measures, they were influenced by a belief that the 
Powers of Europe might intervene on behalf of the con- 
stitution of the Polish kingdom as established by the treaty 
of Vienna; while, if the struggle passed beyond the borders 
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of that kingdom, it would become a revolutionary move- 
ment to which no Court could lend its support. It was not 
until the envoy returned from St. Petersburg bearing the 
answer of the Emperor Nicholas that the democratic party 
carried all before it, and all hopes of a peaceful com- 
promise vanished away. The Diet then passed a resolu- 
tion declaring that the House of Romanoff had forfeited 
the Polish crown, and preparations began for a struggle 
for life or death with Russia. But the first moments 
when Russia stood unguarded and unready had been lost 
beyond recall. Troops had thronged westwards into 
Lithuania; the garrisons in the fortresses had been raised 
to their full strength; and in February, 1831, Diebitsch 
took up the offensive, and crossed the Polish frontier with 
a hundred and twenty thousand men. 

The Polish army, though far inferior in numbers to the 
enemy which it had to meet, was no contemptible foe. 
Among its officers there were many who had Campaign 
served in Napoleon’s campaigns; it possessed in Poland, 
however, no general habituated to in- 1831 
dependent command; and the spirit of insubordination and 
self-will, which had wrought so much ruin in Poland, was 
still ready to break out when defeat had impaired the 
authority of the nominal chiefs. In the first encounters 
the advancing Russian army was gallantly met; and, 
although the Poles were forced to fall back upon Warsaw, 
the losses sustained by Diebitsch were so serious that he 
had to stay his operations and to wait for reinforcements. 
In March the Poles took up the offensive and surprised 
several isolated divisions of the enemy ; their general, how- 
ever, failed to push his advantages with the necessary 
energy and swiftness; the junction of the Russians was at 
length effected, and on the 26th of May the Poles were 
defeated after obstinate resistance in a pitched battle at 
Ostrolenka. Cholera now broke out in the Russian camp. 
Both Diebitsch and the Grand Duke Constantine were 
carried off in the midst of the campaign, and some months 
more were added to the struggle of Poland, hopeless as 
this had now become. Incursions were made into 
Lithuania and Podolia, but without results. Paskiewitch, 
the conqueror of Kars, was called up to take the post left 
vacant by the death of his rival. New masses of Russian 
troops came in place of those who had perished in battle 
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and in the hospitals; and while the Governments of 
Western Europe lifted no hand on behalf of Polish in- 
dependence, Prussia, alarmed lest the revolt should spread 
into its own Polish provinces, assisted the operations of 
the Russian general by supplying stores and munition of 
war. Blow after blow fell upon the Polish cause. War- 
saw itself became the prey of disorder, intrigue, and 
treachery; and at length the Russian army 
C Warsaw° f mac ^ e * ts entrance into the capital, and the 
Sept. 8, 1831 last soldiers of Poland laid down their arms, 
or crossed into Prussian or Austrian territory. 
The revolt had been rashly and unwisely begun : its results 
were fatal and lamentable. The constitution of Poland 
was abolished; it ceased to be a separate kingdom, and 
became a province of the Russian Empire. Its defenders 
were exiles over the face of Europe or forgotten in Siberia. 
All that might have been won by the gradual development 
of its constitutional liberties without breach with the Czar’s 
sovereignty was sacrificed. The future of Poland, like 
that of Russia itself, now depended on the enlightenment 
and courage of the Imperial Government, and on that 
alone. The very existence of a Polish nationality and 
language seemed for a while to be threatened by the 
measures of repression that followed the victory of 1831 : 
and if it be true that Russian autocracy has at length done 
for the Polish peasants what their native masters during 
centuries of ascendancy refused to do, this emancipation 
would probably not have come the later for the preserva- 
tion of some relics of political independence, nor would 
it have had the less value if unaccompanied by the 
proscription of so great a part of that class which had once 
been held to constitute the Polish nation. 1 

During the conflict on the banks of the Vistula, the 
attitude of the Austrian Government had been one of 
watchful neutrality. Its own Polish territory was not 
seriously menaced with disturbance, for in a great part of 
Galicia the population, being of Ruthenian stock and 
belonging to the Greek Church, had nothing in common 
with the Polish and Catholic noblesse of their province, 
and, .looked back upon the days of Polish dominion as a 
time of suffering and wrong. Austria’s danger in any 

1 Lerov-Beaulieu, Milutine, p. 199; L’Empire des Tsars, i. 380. 
Lelewel, Considerations, p. 317. 
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period of European convulsion lay as yet rather on the 
side of Italy than on the East, and the vigour of its policy 
in that quarter contrasted with the equanimity 
with which it watched the struggle of its Insurrection 
Slavic neighbours. Since the suppression of gjj*© 
the Neapolitan constitutional movement in i 83 i 
1821, the Carbonari ahd other secret societies 
of Italy had lost nothing of their activity. Their head- 
quarters had been removed from Southern Italy to the 
Papal States, and the numerous Italian exiles in France 
and elsewhere kept up a busy communication at once with 
French revolutionary leaders like Lafayette and with the 
enemies of the established governments in Italy itself. 
The death of Pope Pius VIII., on November 30, 1830, 
and the consequent paralysis of authority within the 
Ecclesiastical States, came at an opportune moment; 
assurances of support arrived from Paris and the Italian 
leaders resolved upon a general insurrection throughout 
the minor Principalities on the 5th of February, 1831. 
Anticipating the signal, Menotti, chief of a band of patriots 
at Modena, who appears to have been lured on by the 
Grand Duke himself, assembled his partisans on 
February 3. He was overpowered and imprisoned; but 
the outbreak of the insurrection in Bologna, and its rapid 
extension over the northern part of the Papal States, soon 
caused the Grand Duke to fly to Austrian territory, carry- 
ing his prisoner Menotti with him, whom he subsequently 
put to death. The new Pope, Gregory XVI., had scarcely 
been elected when the report reached him that Bologna 
had declared the temporal power of the Papacy to be at an 
end. Uncertain of the character of the revolt, he des- 
patched Cardinal Benvenuti northwards to employ con- 
ciliation or force as occasion might require. The Legate 
fell into the hands of the insurgents; the revolt spread 
southwards; and Gregory, now hopeless of subduing it by 
the forces at his own command, called upon Austria for 
assistance. 1 

The principle which, since the Revolution of July, the 
government of France had repeatedly laid down as the 
future basis of European politics was that of non-interven- 
tion. It had disclaimed any purpose of interfering with 
the affairs of its neighbours, and had required in return 
1 Bianchi, Ducati Estensi, i. 54. La Farina, v. 241, Faruh, i. 34. 
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that no foreign intervention should take place in districts 
which, like Belgium and Savoy, adjoined its own frontier. 

But there existed no real unity of purpose 
#At France° f * n counc il s of Louis PJhilippe. The 

Ministry had one voice for the representa- 
tives of foreign powers, another for the Chamber of 
Deputies, and another for Lafayette and the bands of 
exiles and conspirators who were under his protection. 
The head of the government at the beginning of 1831 was 
Laffitte, a weak politician, dominated by revolutionary 
sympathies and phrases, but incapable of any sustained or 
resolute action, and equally incapable of resisting Louis 
Philippe after the King had concluded his performance 
of popular leader, and assumed his real character as the 
wary and self-seeking chief of a reigning house. Whether 
the actual course of French policy would be governed 
by the passions of the streets or by the timorousness of 
Louis Philippe was from day to day a matter of con- 
jecture. The official answer given to the inquiries of the 
Austrian ambassador as to the intentions of France in 


case of an Austrian intervention in Italy was, that such 
intervention might be tolerated in Parma and Modena, 
which belonged to sovereigns immediately connected with 
the Hapsburgs, but that if it was extended to the Papal 
States war with France would be probable, and if extended 
to Piedmont, certain. On this reply Metternich, who 
saw Austria’s own dominion in Italy once more menaced 
by the success of an insurrectionary movement, had to 
form his decision. He could count on the support of 
Russia in case of war; he knew well the fears of Louis 
Philippfe, and knew that he could work on these fears both 
by pointing to the presence of the young Louis Bonaparte 
and his brother with the Italian insurgents as evidence of 
the Bonapartist character of the movement, and by hint- 
ing that in the last resort he might himself let loose upon 
France Napoleon’s son, the Duke of Reichstadt, now 
growing to manhood at Vienna, before whom Louis 
Philippe’s throne would have collapsed as speedily as 
that of Louis XVIII. in 1814. Where weakness existed, 
Metternich was quick to divine it and to take advantage 
of it. He rightly gauged Louis Philippe. Taking at 
their true value the threats of the French Government, he 
declared that it was better for Austria to fall, if necessary, 
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by war than by revolution; and, resolving at all hazards 
to suppress the Roman insurrection, he gave orders to 
the Austrian troops .to enter the Papal States. 

The military resistance which the insurgents could 
offer to the advance of the Pope’s Austrian deliverers was 
insignificant, and order was soon restored. Austrians’ 
But all Europe expected the outbreak of war suppress 4 
between Austria and France. The French Roman 
ambassador at Constantinople had gone so revolt, 

far as to offer the Sultan an offensive and arc ’ 


defensive alliance, and to urge him to make preparations 
for an attack upon both Austria and Russia on their 
southern frontiers. A despatch from the ambassador 
reached Paris describing the warlike overtures he had 
made to the Porte. Louis Philippe saw that if this 
despatch reached the hands of Laffitte and the war party 
in the Council of Ministers the preservation of peace would 
be almost impossible. In concert with Sebastiani, the 
Foreign Minister, he concealed the despatch from Laffitte. 
The Premier discovered the trick that had been played 
upon him, and tendered his resignation. It was gladly 
accepted by Louis Philippe. Laffitte quitted office, beg- 
ging pardon of God and man for the part that he had 
taken in * raising Louis Philippe to the throne. His 
successor was Casimir Perier, a man of very different 
mould; resolute, clear-headed, and immov- 
ably true to his word ; a constitutional Oerter* 
statesman of the strictest type, intolerant of March, 1*831 
any species of disorder, and a despiser of ' 
popular movements, but equally proof against royal 
intrigues, and as keen to maintain the constitutional 
system of France against the Court on one side and the 
populace on the other as he was to earn for France the 
respect of foreign powers by the abandonment of a policy 
of adventure, and the steady adherence to the principles 
of international obligation which he had laid down. Under 
his firm hand the intrigues of the French Government 
with foreign revolutionists ceased; if was felt throughout 
Europe that peace was still possible, and that if war was 
undertaken by France it would be undertaken only under 
conditions which would make any moral union of all the 
great Powers against France impossible. The Austrian 
expedition into the Papal States had already begun, and 


i-2 
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the revolutionary Government had been suppressed; the 
most therefore that Casimir Perier could demand was that 
the evacuation of the occupied territory should take place 
as soon as possible, and that Austria should add its voice 
to that of the other Powers in urging the Papal Govern- 
ment to reform its abuses. Both demands were granted. 
For the first time Austria appeared as the advocate of 
something like a constitutional system. A Conference 
held at Rome agreed upon a scheme of reforms to be 
recommended to the Pope; the prospects of peace grew 
daily fairer; and in July, 1831, the last Austrian soldiers 
quitted the Ecclesiastical States. 1 

It now remained to be seen whether Pope Gregory and 
his cardinals Rad the intelligence and good-will necessary 
Second f° r carr yi n g out the reforms on the promise 
Austrian of which France had abstained from active 
intervention, intervention. If any such hopes existed they 
Jan., 1832 were doomed to speedy disappointment. The 
apparatus of priestly maladministrations was restored in 
all its ancient deformity. An amnesty which had been 
promised by the Legate Benvenuti was disregarded, and 
the Pope set himself to strengthen his authority by 
enlisting new bands of ruffians and adventurers under the 
standard of St. Peter. Again insurrection broke out, and 
again at the Pope’s request the Austrians crossed the 
frontier (January, 1832). Though their appearance was 
fatal to the cause of liberty, they were actually welcomed 
as protectors in towns which had been exposed to the 
tender mercies of the Papal condpttieri. There was no 
disorder, no severity, where the Austrian commandants 
held sway; but their mere presence in central Italy was 
a threat to European peace; and Casimir Perier was not 
the man to permit Austria to dominate in Italy at its 
French will. Without waiting for negotiations, he 
occupy despatched a French force to Ancona, and 
Ancona, Feb- seized this town before the Austrians could 
ruary, 1832 a pp roac h it. The rival Powers were now 
face to face in Italy; but Perier had no intention of forc- 
ing on war if his opponent was still willing to keep the 
peace. Austria accepted the situation, and made no 

1 Bianchi, Diplomazia, iai. 48. Mettemich, iv. 121. Hillebrand, 
Geschichte Frankreichs, i. 206. HaussonviUe, i. 32. B. and F. State 
Papers, xix. 1429 . Guizot, M6moires, ii. 290. 
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attempt to expel the French from the position they had 
seized. Casimir Perier, now on his death-bed, defended 
the step that he had taken against the remonstrances of 
ambassadors and against the protests of the Pope, and 
declared the presence of the French at Ancona to be no 
incentive to rebellion, but the mere assertion of the rights 
of a Power which had as good a claim to be in central 
Italy as Austria itself. Had his life been prolonged, he 
would probably have insisted upon the execution of the 
reforms which the Powers had urged upon the Papal 
government, and have made the occupation of Ancona 
an effectual means for reaching this end. But with his 
death the wrongs of the Italians themselves and the ques- 
tion of a reformed government in the Papal States 
gradually passed out of sight. France and Austria 
jealously watched one another on the debatable land; the 
occupation became a mere incident of the balance of 
power, and was prolonged for year after year, until, in 
1838, the Austrians having finally withdrawn all their 
troops, the French peacefully handed over the citadel of 
Ancona to the Holy See. 

The arena in which we have next to follow the effects 
of the July Revolution, in action and counter-action, is 
Germany. It has been seen that in the southern German 
States an element of representative govern- 
ment, if weak, yet not wholly ineffective, PrU i83o in 
had come into being soon after 1815, and 
had survived the reactionary measures initiated by the 
conference of Ministers at Carlsbad. In Prussia the pro- 
mises of King Frederick William to his people had never 
been fulfilled. Years had passed since exaggerated 
rumours of conspiracy had served as an excuse for with- 
holding the Constitution. Hardenberg had long been 
dead; the foreign policy of the country had taken a freer 
tone; the rigours of the police-system had departed; but 
the nation remained as completely excluded from any 
share in the government as it had been before Napoleon’s 
fall. It had in fact become clear that during the lifetime 
of King Frederick William things must be allowed to 
remain in their existing condition; and the affection of 
the people for their sovereign, who had been so long 
and so closely united with Prussia in its sufferings and 
in its glories, caused a general willingness to postpone 
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the demand for constitutional reform until the succeeding 
reign. The substantial merits of the administration might 
moreover have reconciled a less submissive people than 
the Prussians to the absolute government under which 
they lived. Under a wise and enlightened financial policy 
the country was becoming visibly richer. Obstacles to 
commercial development were removed, communications 
opened ; and finally, by a series of treaties with the neigh- 
bouring German States, the foundations were laid for that 
The Customs-Union which, under the name of 
Zollverein, the Zollverein, ultimately embraced almost 
1828-1836 the whole of non-Austrian Germany. As 
one Principality after another attached itself to the Prus- 
sian system, the products of the various regions of 
Germany, hitherto blocked by the frontier dues of each 
petty State, moved freely through the land, while the 
costs attending the taxation of foreign imports, now con- 
centrated upon the external line of frontier, were enor- 
mously diminished. Patient, sagacious, and even liberal 
in its negotiations with its weaker neighbours, Prussia 
silently connected with itself through the ties of financial 
union States which had hitherto looked to Austria as their 
natural head. The semblance of political union was care- 
fully avoided, but the germs of political union were never- 
theless present in the growing community of material 
interests. The reputation of the Prussian Government, 
no less than the welfare of the Prussian people, was 
advanced by each successive step in the extension of the 
Zollverein; and although the earlier stages alone had 
been passed in the years before 1830, enough had already 
been done to affect public opinion ; and the general sense 
of material progress combined with other influences to 
close Prussia to the revolutionary tendencies of that year. 

There were, however, other States in northern Ger- 
many which had all the defects of Prussian autocracy 
without any of its redeeming qualities. In Brunswick 
and in Hesse Cassel despotism existed in its most con- 
Insorrectlons tei nptible form; the violence of a half-crazy 
in Bruns- youth in the one case, and the caprices of an 
wick and obstinate dotard in the other, rendering 
Cassel authority a mere nuisance to those who were 
subject to it. Here accordingly revolution broke out. The 
threatened princes had made themselves too generally 
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obnoxious or ridiculous for any hand to be raised in 
their defence. Their disappearance excited no more 
than the inevitable lament from Metternich; and in 
both States systems of representative government were 
introduced by their successors. In Hanover and in 
Saxony agitation also began in favour of Parliamentary 
rule. The disturbance that arose was not of a serious 
character, and it was met by the Courts in constitu- 
a conciliatory spirit. Constitutions were tlons in Han- 
granted, the liberty of the Press extended, over and 
and trial by jury established. On the whole, ^30^1833 
the movement of 1830, as it affected northern 
Germany, was rationally directed and salutary in its re- 
sults. Changes of real value were accomplished with a 
sparing employment of revolutionary means, and, in the 
more important cases, through the friendly co-operation 
of the sovereigns with their subjects. It was not the 
fault of those who had asked for the same degree of liberty 
in northern Germany which the south already possessed, 
that Germany at large again experienced the miseries 
of reaction and repression which had afflicted it ten years 
before. 

Like Belgium and the Rhenish Provinces, the Bavarian 
Palatinate had for twenty years been incorporated with 
France. Its inhabitants had grown accustomed to the 
French law and French institutions, and had Movement 
caught something of the political animation in the 
which returned to France after Napoleon’s Palatinate 
fall. Accordingly when the government of Munich, 
alarmed by the July Revolution, showed an inclination 
towards repressive measures, the Palatinate, severed from 
the rest of the Bavarian monarchy and in immediate con- 
tact with France, became the focus of a revolutionary 
agitation. The Press had already attained some activity 
and some influence in this province; and although the 
leaders of the party of progress were still to a great extent 
Professors, they had so far advanced upon the patriots of 
1818 as to understand that the liberation of the German 
people was not to be effected by the lecturers and the 
scholars of the Universities. The design had been formed 
of enlisting all classes of the public on the side of reform, 
both by the dissemination of political literature and by 
the establishment of societies not limited, as in 1818, to 
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academic circles, but embracing traders as well as soldiers 
and professional men. Even the peasant was to be reached 
and instructed in his interests as a citizen. It was thought 
that much might be effected by associating together all 
the Oppositions in the numerous German Parliaments; 
but a more striking feature of the revolutionary movement 
which began in the Palatinate, and one strongly dis- 
tinguishing it from the earlier agitation of Jena and Erfurt, 
was its cosmopolitan character. France in its triumph and 
Poland in its death-struggle excited equal interest and 
•sympathy. In each the cause of European liberty appeared 
to be at stake. The Polish banner was saluted in the 
Palatinate by the side of that of united Germany; and 
from that time forward in almost every revolutionary move- 
ment of Europe, down to the insurrection of the Commune 
of Paris in 1871, Polish exiles have been active both in 
the organisation of revolt and in the field. 

Until the fall of Warsaw, in September, 1831, the 
German governments, uncertain of the course which events 
might take in Europe, had shown a certain 
Germany 11 w Mi n g ne ss to meet the complaints of their 
subjects, and had in especial relaxed the 
supervision exercised over the press. The fall of Warsaw, 
which quieted so many alarms, and made the Emperor 
Nicholas once more a power outside his own dominions, 
inaugurated a period of reaction in Germany. The Diet 
began the campaign against democracy by suppressing 
various liberal newspapers, and amongst them the principal 
journal of the Palatinate. It was against this movement 
of repression that the agitation in the Palatinate and else- 
where was now directed. A festival, or demonstration, was 
held at the Castle of Hambach, near Zweibriicken, at which 
a body of enthusiasts called upon the German people to 
unite against their oppressors, and some even urged an 
immediate appeal to arms (May 27, 1832). Similar meet- 
ings, though on a smaller scale, were held in other parts 
of Germany. Wild words abounded, and the connection 
of the German revolutionists with that body of opponents 
of all established governments which had its council- 
chamber at Paris and its head in Lafayette was openly 
avowed. Weak and insignificant as the German 
demagogues were, their extravagance gave to Metternich 
and to the Diet sufficient pretext for revising the reaction- 
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ary measures of 1819. Once more the subordination of all 
representative bodies to the sovereign’s authority was laid 
down by the Diet as a binding principle for every German 
state. The refusal of taxes by any legislature was de- 
clared to be an act of rebellion which would be met by 
the armed intervention of the central Powers. All political 
meetings and associations were forbidden ; the Press was 
silenced ; the introduction of German books printed abroad 
was prohibited, and the Universities were again placed 
under the watch of the police (July, 1832). 1 

If among the minor sovereigns of Germany there were 
some who, as in Baden, sincerely desired the development 
of free institutions, the authority exercised by Metternich 
and his adherents in reaction bore down all the resist- 
ance that these courts could offer, and the hand of despot- 
ism fell everywhere heavily upon the party 
of political progress. The majority of Ger- 
man Liberals, not yet prepared for recourse April, 1833 * 
to revolutionary measures, submitted to the 
pressure of the times, and disclaimed all sympathy with 
illegal acts; a minority, recognising that nothing was now 
to be gained by constitutional means, entered into con- 
spiracies, and determined to liberate Germany by force. 
One insignificant group, relying upon the armed co-opera- 
tion of Polish bands in France, and deceived by promises 
of support from some Wiirtemberg soldiers, actually rose 
in insurrection at Frankfort. A guard-house was seized, 
and a few soldiers captured; but the citizens of Frankfort 
stood aloof, and order was soon restored (April, 1833). 
It was not to be expected that the reactionary courts should 
fail to draw full advantage from this ill-timed outbreak 
of their enemies. Prussian troops marched into Frank- 
fort, and Metternich had no difficulty in carrying through 
the Diet a decree establishing a commission to super- 
intend and to report upon the proceedings instituted 
against political offenders throughout Germany. For 
several years these investigations continued, and the cam- 
paign against the opponents of government was carried 
on with various degrees of rigour in the different states. 
About two thousand persons altogether were brought to 
trial : in Prussia thirty-nine sentences of death were pro- 

1 Ilse, Untersuchungen, p. 262. Metternich, v. 347. Biedermann, 
Dreissig Jahre, i. 6. 
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nounced, but not executed. In the struggle against revolu- 
tion the forces of monarchy had definitely won the victory. 
Germany again experienced, as it had in 1819, that the 
federal institutions which were to have given it unity 
existed only for the purposes of repression. The breach 
between the nation and its rulers, in spite of the apparent 
failure of the democratic party, remained far deeper and 
wider than it had been before; and although Metternich, 
victor once more over the growing restlessness of the age, 
slumbered on for another decade in fancied security, the 
last of his triumphs had now been won, and the next up- 
rising proved how blind was that boasted statesmanship 
which deemed the sources of danger exhausted when once 
its symptoms had been driven beneath the surface. 

In half the states of Europe there were now bodies of 
exasperated, uncompromising men, who devoted their lives 
to plotting against governments, and who 
and P exiles S f° rme d, m their community of interest and 
purpose, a sort of obverse of the Holy 
Alliance, a federation of king’s enemies, a league of 
principle and creed, in which liberty and human right 
stood towards established rule as light to darkness. As 
the grasp of authority closed everywhere more tightly upon 
its baffled .foes, more and more of these men passed into 
exile. Among them was the Genoese Mazzini, who, after 
suffering imprisonment in 1831, withdrew to Marseilles, 
and there, in combination with various secret societies, 
planned an incursion into the Italian province of Savoy. 
It was at first intended that this enterprise should be 
executed simultaneously with the German rising at Frank- 
fort. Delays, however, arose, and it was not until the 
beginning of the following year that the little army, which 
numbered more Poles than Italians, was ready for its task. 
The incursion was made from Geneva in February, 1834, 
and ended disastrously. 1 Mazzini returned to Switzerland, 
where hundreds of exiles, secure under the shelter of the 
Republic, devised schemes of attack upon the despots of 
Europe, and even rioted in honour of freedom in the streets 
of the Swiss cities which protected them. The effect of 
the revolutionary movement of the time in consolidating 
the alliance of the three Eastern Powers, so rudely broken 

1 Mazzini, Scritti, iii. 310. Simoni, Conspirations Mazziniennes, p. 
53, Metternich, v. 526. B. and F. State Papers, xxiv. 979. 
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by the Greek War of Liberation, now came clearly into 
view. The sovereigns of Russia and Austria had met at 
Miinchengratz in Bohemia in the previous autumn, and, 
in concert with Prussia, had resolved upon common 
principles of action if their intervention should be required 
against disturbers of order. Notes were now addressed 
from every quarter to the Swiss Government, requiring 
the expulsion of all persons concerned in enterprises 
against the peace of neighbouring States. Some resistance 
to this demand was made by individual cantons; but the 
extravagance of many of the refugees themselves alienated 
popular sympathy, and the greater part of them were forced 
to quit Switzerland and to seek shelter in 
England or in America. With the dispersion 0 ^ >, t ^ r g^ i s S 
of the central band of exiles the open alliance exiles, 1834 
which had existed between the revolutionists 
of Europe gradually passed away. The brotherhood of 
the kings had proved a stern reality, the brotherhood of the 
peoples a delusive vision. Mazzini indeed, who up to 
this time had scarcely emerged from the rabble of revolu- 
tionary leaders, was yet to prove how deeply the genius, 
the elevation, the fervour of one man struggling against 
the powers of the world may influence the history of his 
age; but the fire that purified the fine gold charred and 
consumed the baser elements; and of those who had hoped 
the most after 1830, many now sank into despair, or gave 
up their lives to mere restless agitation and intrigue. 

It was in France that the revolutionary movement was 
longest maintained. During the first year of Louis 
Philippe’s rule the opposition to his government was in- 
spired not so much by the Republicanism as by a wild 
and inconsiderate sympathy with the peoples who were 
fighting for liberty elsewhere, and by a headstrong impulse 
to take up arms on their behalf. The famous decree of 
the Convention in 1792, which promised the assistance of 
France to every nation in revolt against its rulers, was 
in fact the true expression of what was felt by a great part 
of the French nation in 1831; and in the eyes of these 
enthusiasts it was the unpardonable offence Difficulties 
of Louis Philippe against the honour of of Louis 
France that he allowed Poland and Italy to Philippe 
succumb without drawing his sword against their con- 
querors. That France would have had to fight the three 
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Eastern Powers combined, if it had allied itself with those 
in revolt against any one of the three, passed for nothing 
among the clamorous minority in the Chamber and among 
the orators of Paris. The pacific policy of Casimir Perier 
was misunderstood : it passed for mere poltroonery, when 
in fact it was the only policy that could save France from 
a recurrence of the calamities of 1815. There were other 
causes for the growing unpopularity of the King and of 
his Ministers, but the first was their policy of peace. As 
the attacks of his opponents became more and more bitter, 
the government of Casimir Perier took more and more 
of a repressive character. Disappointment at the small 
results produced in France itself by the Revolution of 
July worked powerfully in men’s minds. The forces that 
had been set in motion against Charles X. were not to be 
laid at rest at the biddiftg of those who had profited by 
them, and a Republican party gradually took definite 
shape and organisation. Tumult succeeded tumult. In 
the summer of 1832 the funeral of General Lamarque, 
a popular soldier, gave the signal for insur- 
InS 1832 - 1834 nS * rec ^ on at P ar i s - There was severe fighting 
in the streets; the National Guard, however, 
proved true to the king, and shared with the army in the 
honours of its victory. Repressive measures and an un- 
broken series of prosecutions against seditious writers fol- 
lowed this first armed attack upon the established govern- 
ment. The bitterness of the Opposition, the discontent 
of the working classes, far surpassed anything that had 
been known under Charles X. The whole country was 
agitated by revolutionary societies and revolutionary pro- 
paganda. Disputes between masters and workmen, which, 
in consequence of the growth of French manufacturing in- 
dustry, now became both frequent and important, began 
to take a political colour. Polish and Italian exiles con- 
nected their own designs with attacks to be made upon 
the French Government from within ; and at length, in 
April, 1834, after the passing of a law against trades- 
unions, the working classes of Lyons, who were on strike 
against their employers, were induced to rise in revolt. 
After several days’ fighting the insurrection was sup- 
pressed. Simultaneous outbreaks took place at St. Etienne, 
Grenoble, and many other places in the south and centre 
of France; and on a report of the success of the insurgents 
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reaching Paris, the Republic was proclaimed and barri- 
cades were erected. Again civil war raged in the streets, 
and again the forces of Government gained the victory. A 
year more passed, during which the investigations into the 
late revolt and the trial of a host of prisoners served rather 
to agitate than to reassure the public mind; and in the 
summer of 1835 an attempt was made upon the life of the 
King so terrible and destructive in its effects as to amount 
to a public calamity. An infernal machine composed of 
a hundred gun-barrels was fired by a Corsican named 
Fieschi, as the King with a large suite was riding through 
the streets of Paris on the anniversary of the Revolution 
of July. Fourteen persons were killed on the spot, among 
whom was Mortier, one of the oldest of the marshals of 
France ; many others were fatally or severely injured. The 
King, however, with his three sons, escaped unhurt, and 
the repressive laws that followed this outrage marked the 
close of open revolutionary agitation in 
France. Whether in consequence of the Repressive 
stringency of the new laws, or of the ex- aW i835 ept ” 
haustion of a party discredited in public 
estimation by the crimes of a few of its members and the 
recklessness of many more, the constitutional monarchy 
of Louis Philippe now seemed to have finally vanquished 
its opponents. Repeated attempts were made on the life 
of the King, but they possessed for the most part little 
political significance. Order was welcome to the nation 
at large ; and though in the growth of a socialistic theory 
and creed of life which dates from this epoch there lay a 
danger to Governments greater than any purely political, 
Socialism was as yet the affair of thinkers rather than of 
active workers either in the industrial or in the Parlia- 
mentary world. The Government had beaten its enemies 
outside the Chamber. Within the Chamber, the parties 
of extremes ceased to exercise any real influence. Groups 
were formed, and rival leaders played against one another 
for office; but they were separated by no far-reaching 
differences of aim, and by no real antagonism of constitu- 
tional principle. During the succeeding years of Louis 
Philippe’s reign there was little visible on the surface 
but the normal rivalry of parties under a constitutional 
monarchy. The middle-class retained its monopoly of 
power: authority, centralised as before, maintained its 
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old prestige in France, and softened opposition by judici- 
ous gifts of office and emolument. Revolutionary passion 
seemed to have died away : and the triumphs or reverses 
of party-leaders in the Chamber of Deputies succeeded 
to the harassing and doubtful conflict between Govern- 
ment and insurrection. 

The near coincidence in lime between the French Revo- 
lution of 1830 and the passing of the English Reform Bill 
is apt to suggest to those who look for the 
Th Refonii Sh °P erat i° n of wide general causes in history 
movement that the English Reform movement should be 
viewed as a part of the great current of 
political change which then traversed the continent of 
Europe. But on a closer examination this view is scarcely 
borne out by facts, and the coincidence of the two epochs 
of change appears to be little more than accidental. The 
general unity that runs through the history of the more 
advanced continental states is indeed stronger than appears 
to a superficial reader of history ; but this correspondence 
of tendency does not always embrace England; on the con- 
trary, the conditions peculiar to England usually pre- 
ponderate over those common to England and other 
countries, exhibiting at times more of contrast than of 
similarity, as in the case of the Napoleonic epoch, when 
the causes which drew together the western half of the 
continent operated powerfully to exclude our own country 
from the current influences of the time, and made the 
England of 1815, in opinion, in religion, and in taste much 
more insular than the England of 1780. The revolution 
which overthrew Charles X. did no doubt encourage and 
stimulate the party of Reform in Great Britain ; but, unlike 
the Belgian, the German, and the Italian movements, the 
English Reform movement would unquestionably have run 
the same course and achieved the same results even if the 
revolt against the ordinances of Charles X. had been 
successfully repressed, and the Bourbon monarchy had 
maintained itself in increased strength and reputation. A 
Reform of Parliament had been acknowledged to be 
necessary forty years before. Pitt had actually proposed 
it in 1785, and but for the outbreak of the French Revolu- 
tion would probably have carried it into effect before the 
close of the last century. The development of English 
manufacturing industry which took place between 1790 
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and 1830, accompanied by the rapid growth of towns and 
the enrichment of the urban middle class, rendered the 
design of Pitt, which would have transferred the repre- 
sentation of the decayed boroughs to the counties alone, 
obsolete, and made the claims of the new centres of popula- 
tion too strong to be resisted. In theory the representative 
system of the country was completely transformed; but 
never was a measure which seemed to open the way to such 
boundless possibilities of change so thoroughly safe and so 
thoroughly conservative. In spite of the increased 
influence won by the wealthy part of the commercial 
classes, the House of Commons continued to be drawn 
mainly from the territorial aristocracy. Cabinet after 
Cabinet was formed with scarcely a single member in- 
cluded in it who was not himself a man of title, or closely 
connected with the nobility : the social influence of rank 
was not diminished; and although such measures as the 
Reform of Municipal Corporations attested the increased 
energy of the Legislature, no party in the House of 
Commons was weaker than that which supported the 
democratic demands for the Ballot and for Triennial 
Parliaments, nor was the repeal of the Corn Laws seriously 
considered until famine had made it inevitable. That the 
widespread misery which existed in England after 1832, as 
the result of the excessive increase of our population and 
the failure alike of law and of philanthropy to keep pace 
with the exigencies of a vast industrial growth, should have 
been so quietly borne, proves how great was the success of 
the Reform Bill as a measure of conciliation between 
Government and people. But the crowning justification of 
the changes made in 1832, and the complete and final 
answer to those who had opposed them as revolutionary, 
was not afforded until 1848, when, in the midst of 
European convulsion, the monarchy and the constitution of 
England remained unshaken. Bold as the legislation of 
Lord Grey appeared to men who had been brought up 
amidst the reactionary influences dominant in England 
since 1793, the Reform Bill belongs not to the class of 
great creative measures which have inaugurated new 
periods in the life of nations, but to the class of those 
which, while least affecting the general order of society, 
have most contributed to political stability and to the 
avoidance of revolutionary change. 
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Alliances of opinion usually cover the pursuit on one or 
both sides of some definite interest; and to this rule the 
alliance which appeared to be springing up 
F En C land d between France and England after the 
after 1830 changes of 1 830 was no exception. In the 
popular view, the bond of union between the 
two States was a common attachment to principles of 
liberty; and on the part of the Whig statesmen who now 
governed England this sympathy with free constitutional 
systems abroad was certainly a powerful force; but other 
motives than mere community of sentiment combined to 
draw the two Governments together, and in the case of 
France these immediate interests greatly outweighed any 
abstract preference for a constitutional ally. Louis 
Philippe had an avowed and obstinate enemy in the Czar 
of Russia, who had been his predecessor’s friend : the 
Court of Vienna tolerated usurpers only where worse mis- 
chief would follow from attacking them ; Prussia had no 
motive for abandoning the connections which it had main- 
tained since 1815. As the union between the three Eastern 
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Courts grew closer in consequence of the outbreak of 
revolution beyond the borders of France, a good under- 
standing with Great Britain became more and more 
obviously the right policy for Louis Philippe ; on the other 
hand, the friendship of France seemed likely to secure 
England from falling back into that isolated position which 
it had occupied when the Holy Alliance laid down the law 
to Europe, and averted the danger to which the Ottoman 
Empire, as well as the peace of the world, had been exposed 
by the combination of French with Russian schemes of 
aggrandisement. If Canning, left without an ally in 
Europe, had called the new world into existence to redress 
the balance of the old, his Whig successors might well look 
with some satisfaction on that shifting of the weights which 
had brought over one of the Great Powers to the side of 
England, and anticipate, in the concert of the two great 
Western States, the establishment of a permanent force in 
European politics which should hold in check the re- 
actionary influences of Vienna and St. Petersburg. To 
some extent these views were realised. A general relation 
of friendliness was recognised as subsisting between the 
Governments of Paris and London, and in certain 
European complications their intervention was arranged in 
common. But even here the element of mistrust was 
seldom absent; and while English Ministers jealously 
watched each action of their neighbour, the French Govern- 
ment rarely allowed the ties of an informal alliance to 
interfere with the prosecution of its own views. Although 
down to the close of Louis Philippe’s reign the good 
understanding between England and France was still 
nominally in existence, all real confidence had then long 
vanished ; and on more than one occasion the preservation 
of peace between the two nations had been seriously 
endangered. 

It was in the establishment of the kingdom of Belgium 
that the combined action of France and England produced 
its first and most successful result. A second demand was 
made upon the Governments of the two con- 
stitutional Powers by the conflicts which Affairs of 
agitated the Spanish Peninsula, and which 1826-4830 
were stimulated in the general interests of 
absolutism by both the Austrian and the Russian Courts. 
The intervention of Canning in 1826 on behalf of the con- 
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stitutional Regency of Portugal against the foreign 
supporters of Don Miguel, the head of the clerical and re- 
actionary party, had not permanently restored peace to 
that country. Miguel indeed accepted the constitution, 
and, after betrothing himself to the infant sovereign, 
Donna Maria, who was still with her father Pedro, in 
Brazil, entered upon the Regency which his elder brother 
had promised to him. But his actions soon disproved the 
professions of loyalty to the constitution which he had 
made; and after dissolving the Cortes, and re-assembling 
the mediaeval Estates, he caused himself to be proclaimed 
King (June, 1828). A reign of terror followed. The con- 
stitutionalists were completely crushed. Miguel’s own 
brutal violence gave an example to all the fanatics and 
ruffians who surrounded him; and after an unsuccessful 
appeal to arms, those of the adherents of Donna Maria 
and the constitution who escaped from imprisonment or 
execution took refuge in England or in the Azore islands, 
where Miguel had not been able to establish his authority. 
Though Miguel was not officially recognised as Sovereign 
by most of the foreign Courts, his victory was everywhere 
seen with satisfaction by the partisans of absolutism ; and 
in Great Britain, where the Duke of Wellington was still 
in power, the precedent of Canning’s intervention was 
condemned, and a strict neutrality maintained. Not only 
was all assistance refused to Donna Maria, but her 
adherents who had taken refuge in England were prevented 
from making this country the basis of any operations 
against the usurper. 

Such was the situation of Portuguese affairs when the 
events of 1830 brought an entirely new spirit in the 
foreign policy of both England and France. Miguel, how- 
ever, had no inclination to adapt his own policy to the 
change of circumstances; on the contrary, he 
Invasion of challenged the hostility of both governments 
b P °Pedro b y persisting in a series of wanton attacks 
July, 1832 upon English and French subjects resident at 
Lisbon. Satisfaction was demanded, and 
exacted by force. English and French squadrons succes- 
sively appeared in the Tagus. Lord Palmerston, now 
Foreign Secretary in the Ministry of Earl Grey, was con- 
tent with obtaining a pecuniary indemnity for his country- 
men, accompanied by a public apology from the 
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Portuguese Government: the French admiral, finding 
some difficulty in obtaining redress, carried off the best 
ships of Don Miguel’s navy. 1 A weightier blow was, how- 
ever, soon to fall upon the usurper. His brother, the 
Emperor Pedro, threatened with revolution in Brazil, 
resolved to return to Europe and to enforce the rights of 
his daughter to the throne of Portugal. Pedro arrived in 
London in July, 1831, and was permitted by the Govern- 
ment to raise troops and to secure the services of some of 
the best naval officers of this country. The gathering 
place of his forces was Terceira, one of the Azore islands, 
and in the summer of 1832 a sufficiently strong body of 
troops was collected to undertake the reconquest of 
Portugal. A landing was made at Oporto, and this city 
fell into the hands of Don Pedro without resistance. 
Miguel, however, now marched against his brother, and 
laid siege to Oporto. For nearly a year no progress was 
made by either side; at length the arrival of volunteers 
from various countries, among whom was Captain Charles 
Napier, enabled Pedro to divide his forces and to make a 
new attack on Portugal from the south. Napier, in com- 
mand of the fleet, annihilated the navy of Don Miguel off 
St. Vincent; his colleague, Villa Flor, landed and marched 
on Lisbon. The resistance of the enemy was overcome, 
and on the 28th of July, 1 833, Don Pedro entered the 
capital. But the war was not yet at an end, for Miguel’s 
cause was as closely identified with the interests of 
European absolutism as that of his brother was with con- 
stitutional right, and assistance both in troops and money 
continued to arrive at his camp. The struggle threatened 
to prove a long and obstinate one, when a new turn was 
given to events in the Peninsula by the death of Ferdinand, 
King of Spain. 

Since the restoration of absolute Government in Spain 
in 1823, Ferdinand, in spite of his own abject weakness 
and ignorance, had not given complete satis- 
faction to the fanatics of the clerical party. F ^rdinand 
Some vestiges of statesmanship, some sense sept., 1833 
of political necessity, as well as the influence 
of foreign counsellors, had prevented the Government of 
Madrid from completely identifying itself with the monks 
and zealots who had first risen against the constitution 

1 B. and F. State Papers, xviii. 196. Palmerston, i. 300. 
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of 1820, and who now sought to establish the absolute 
supremacy of the Church. The Inquisition had not been 
restored, and this alone was enough to stamp the King 
as a renegade in the eyes of the ferocious and implacable 
champions of mediaeval bigotry. Under the name of 
Apostolicals, these reactionaries had at times broken into 
open rebellion. Their impatience had, however, on the 
whole been restrained by the knowledge that in the King’s 
brother and heir, Don Carlos, they had an adherent whose 
devotion to the priestly cause was beyond suspicion, and 
who might be expected soon to ascend the throne. Fer- 
dinand had been thrice married; he was childless; his 
state of health miserable ; and his life likely to be a short 
one. The succession to the throne of Spain had more- 
over, since 1713, been governed by the Salic Law, so 
that even in the event of Ferdinand leaving female issue 
Don Carlos would nevertheless inherit the crown. These 
confident hopes were rudely disturbed by the marriage of 
the King with his cousin Maria Christina of Naples, fol- 
lowed by an edict, known as the Pragmatic Sanction, 
repealing the Salic Law which had been introduced with 
the first Bourbon, and restoring the ancient Castilian 
custom under which women were capable of succeeding 
to the crown. A daughter, Isabella, was shortly after- 
wards born to the new Queen. On the legality of the 
Pragmatic Sanction the opinions of publicists differed; 
it was judged, however, by Europe at large not from the 
point of view of antiquarian theory, but with direct refer- 
ence to its immediate effect. The three Eastern Courts 
emphatically condemned it, as an interference with estab- 
lished monarchical right, and as a blow to the cause of 
European absolutism through the alliance which it would 
almost certainly produce between the supplanters of Don 
Carlos and the Liberals of the Spanish Peninsula. 1 To 
the clerical and reactionary party at Madrid, it amounted 
to nothing less than a sentence of destruction, and the 
utmost pressure was brought to bear upon the weak and 
dying King with the object of inducing him to undo the 
alleged wrong which he had done to his brother. In a 

1 “La Reine Isabelle est la Revolution incarn^e dans sa forme la plus 
dangereuse ; Don Carlos represente le principe Monarchique aux prises 
avec la Revolution pure.” Metternich, v. 615. B. and F. State Papers, 
xviii. 1365; xxii. 1394. Baumgarten, iii. 65. 
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moment of prostration Ferdinand revoked the Pragmatic 
Sanction; but, subsequently, regaining some degree of 
strength, he re-enacted it, and appointed Christina Regent 
during the continuance of his illness. Don Carlos, pro- 
testing against the violation of his rights, had betaken 
himself to Portugal, where he made common cause with 
Miguel. His adherents had no intention of submitting 
to the change of succession. Their resentment was scarcely 
restrained during Ferdinand’s life-time, and when, in 
September, 1833, his long-expected death took place, 
and the child Isabella was declared Queen under the 
Regency of her mother, open rebellion broke out, and 
Carlos was proclaimed King in several of the northern 
provinces. 

For the moment the forces of the Regency seemed to 
be far superior to those of the insurgents, and Don Carlos 
failed to take advantage of the first outburst of enthusiasm 
and to place himself at the head of his fol- 
lowers. He remained in Portugal, while Th |^^he Cy 
Christina, as had been expected, drew nearer Carlists 
to the Spanish Liberals, and ultimately 
called to power a Liberal minister, Martinez de la Rosa, 
under whom a constitution was given to Spain by Royal 
Statute (April 10, 1834). At the same time 
negotiations were opened with Portugal and Quadruple 
with the Western Powers, in the hope of Aprii e 22 fl 834 
forming an alliance which should drive both 
Miguel and Carlos from the Peninsula. On the 22nd of 
April, 1834, a Quadruple Treaty was signed at London, 
in which the Spanish Government undertook to send an 
army into Portugal against Miguel, the Court of Lisbon 
pledging itself in return to use all the means in its power 
to expel Don Carlos from Portuguese territory. England 
engaged to co-operate by means of its fleet. The assist- 
ance of France, if it should be deemed necessary for 
the attainment of the objects of the Treaty, was to be 
rendered in such manner as should be settled by common 
consent. In pursuance of the policy of the 
Treaty, and even before the formal engage- Miguel and 
ment was signed, a Spanish division under r <^oved 
General Radii crossed the frontier and May, 1834 
marched against Miguel. The forces of the 
usurper were defeated. The appearance of the English 
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fleet and the publication of the Treaty of Quadruple Alli- 
ance rendered further resistance hopeless, and on the 22nd 
of May Miguel made his submission, and in return for a 
large pension renounced all rights to the crown, and 
undertook to quit the Peninsula for ever. Don Carlos, 
refusing similar conditions, went on board an English 
ship, and was conducted to London. 1 

With respect to Portugal, the Quadruple Alliance had 
completely attained its object; and in so far as the Carlist 
cause was strengthened by the continuance of civil war in 
the neighbouring country, this source of strength was no 
doubt withdrawn from it. But in its effect upon Don 
Carlos himself the action of the Quadruple Alliance was 
worse than useless. While fulfilling the letter of the 
Treaty, which stipulated for the expulsion of the two 
Carlos pretenders from the Peninsula, the English 
appears in Admiral had removed Carlos from Portugal, 
Spain where he was comparatively harmless, and 
had taken no effective guarantee that he should not re- 
appear in Spain itself and enforce his claim by arms. 
Carlos had not been made a prisoner of war; he had made 
no promises and incurred no obligations; nor could the 
British Government, after his arrival in this country, keep 
him in perpetual restraint. Quitting England after a 
short residence, he travelled in disguise through France, 
crossed the Pyrenees, and appeared on the 10th of July, 
1834, the headquarters of the Carlist insurgents in 
Navarre. 

In the country immediately below the western 
Pyrenees, the so-called Basque Provinces, lay the chief 
strength of the Carlist rebellion. These pro- 
"^Pro^iices 6 v ^ nces » which were among the most thriving 
and industrious parts of Spain, might seem 
by their very superiority an unlikely home for a movement 
which was directed against everything favourable to 
liberty, tolerance, and progress in the Spanish kingdom. 
But the identification of the Basques with the Carlist 
cause was due in fact to local, not to general, causes; 
and in fighting to impose a bigoted despot upon the 
vSpanish people, they were in truth fighting to protect 
themselves from a closer incorporation with Spain. Down 

1 Hertslet, Map of Europe, ii. 941. Miraflores, Memorias, i. 39. 
Guizot, iv. 36. Palmerston, ii. 180. 
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to the year 1812, the Basque provinces had preserved 
more than half of the essentials of independence. Owing 
to their position on the French frontier, the Spanish 
monarchy, while destroying all local independence in the 
interior of Spain, had uniformly treated the Basques with 
the same indulgence which the Government of Great 
Britain has shown to the Channel Islands, and which the 
French monarchy, though in a less degree, showed to the 
frontier province of Alsace in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The customs-frontier of the north 
of Spain was drawn to the south of these districts. The 
inhabitants imported what they pleased from France with- 
out paying any duties; while the heavy import-dues levied 
at the border of the neighbouring Spanish provinces gave 
them the opportunity of carrying on an easy and lucrative 
system of smuggling. The local administration remained 
to a great extent in the hands of the people themselves; 
each village preserved its active corporate life; and the 
effect of this survival of a vigorous local freedom was seen 
in the remarkable contrast described by travellers between 
the aspect of the Basque districts and that of Spain at 
large. The Fueros, or local rights, as the Basques con- 
sidered them, were in reality, when viewed as part of the 
order of the Spanish State, a series of exceptional privi- 
leges; and it was inevitable that the framers of the 
Constitution of 1812, in their attempt to create a modern 
administrative and political system doing justice to the 
whole of the nation, should sweep away the distinctions 
which had hitherto marked off one group of provinces 
from the rest of the community. The continuance of war 
until the return of Ferdinand, and the overthrow of the 
Constitution, prevented the plans of the Cortes from being 
at that time carried into effect; but the revolution of 1820 
brought them into actual operation, and the Basques 
found themselves, as a result of the victory of Liberal 
principles, compelled to pay duties on their imports, 
robbed of the profits of their smuggling, and supplanted 
in the management of their local affairs by an army of 
officials from Madrid. They had gained by the Con- 
stitution little that they had not possessed before, and 
their losses were immediate, tangible, and substantial. 
Bilbao remained true to modern ideas, the country dis- 
tricts, led chiefly by priests, took up arms on behalf of the 
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absolute monarchy, assisted the French in the restoration 
of despotism in 1823, and remained the permanent enemies 
of the constitutional cause. 1 On the death of Ferdinand 
they declared at once for Don Carlos, and rose in rebellion 
against the Government of Queen Christina, by which 
they considered the privileges of the Basque Provinces 
and the interests of Catholic orthodoxy to be alike 
threatened. 

There was little in the character of Don Carlos to 
stimulate the loyalty even of his most benighted partizans. 
Of military and political capacity he was totally destitute, 
and his continued absence in Portugal when the conflict 
had actually begun proved him to be want- 

Victorfes * n £ * n natura ^ impulses of a brave man. 

1834*5 S ' It was, however, his fortune to be served by 
a soldier of extraordinary energy and skill; 
and the first reverses of the Carlists were speedily re- 
paired, and a system of warfare organised which made 
an end of the hopes of easy conquest with which the 
Government of Christina had met the insurrection. Fight- 
ing in a worthless cause, and commanding resources 
scarcely superior to those of a brigand chief, the Carlist 
leader, Zumalacarregui, inflicted defeat after defeat upon 
the generals who were sent to destroy him. The moun- 
tainous character of the country and the universal hostility 
of the inhabitants made the exertions of a regular soldiery 
useless against the alternate flights and surprises of men 
who knew every mountain track, and who gained infor- 
mation of the enemy’s movements from every cottager. 
Terror was added by Zumalacarregui to all his other 
methods for demoralising his adversary. In the exercise 
of reprisals he repeatedly murdered all his prisoners in 
cold blood, and gave to the war so savage a character that 
foreign Governments at last felt compelled to urge upon 
the belligerents some regard for the usages of the civilised 
world. The appearance of Don Carlos himself in the 
summer of 1834 raised still higher the confidence already 
inspired by the victories of his general. It was in vain 
that the old constitutionalist soldier, Mina, who had won 
so great a name in these provinces in 1823, returned after 
long exile to the' scene of his exploits. Enfeebled and 

1 Essai historique sur les Provinces Basques, p. c8. W. Humboldt. 
Werke, iii. 213. 
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suffering, he was no longer able to place himself at the 
head of his troops, and he soon sought to be relieved from 
a hopeless task. His successor, the War Minister Valdes, 
took the field announcing his determination to act upon 
a new system, and to operate with his troops in mass 
instead of pursuing the enemy’s bands with detachments. 
The result of this change of tactics was a defeat more 
ruinous and complete than had befallen any of Valdes’ 
predecessors. He with difficulty withdrew the remainder 
of his army from the insurgent provinces; and the Carlist 
leader, master of the open country up to the borders of 
Castile, prepared to cross the Ebro and to march upon 
Madrid. 1 

The Ministers of Queen Christina, who had up till this 
time professed themselves confident in their power to deal 
with the insurrection, could now no longer 
conceal the real state of affairs. Valdes him- Request to 
self declared that the rebellion could not be assistance! 
subdued without foreign aid; and after pro- May, 1835* 
longed discussion in the Cabinet it was deter- 
mined to appeal to France for armed assistance. The 
flight of Don Carlos from England had already caused 
an additional article to be added to the Treaty of the 
Quadruple Alliance, in which France undertook so to 
watch the frontier of the Pyrenees that no reinforcements 
or munition of war should reach the Carlists from that 
side, while England promised to supply the troops of 
Queen Christina with arms and stores, and, if necessary, 
to render assistance with a naval force (18th August, 
1834). The foreign supplies sent to the Carlists had thus 
been cut off both by land and sea ; but more active assist- 
ance seemed indispensable if Madrid was to be saved from 
falling into the enemy’s hands. The request was made 
to Louis Philippe’s Government to occupy the Basque 
Provinces with a corps of twelve thousand men. Reasons 
of weight might be addressed to the French Court in 
favour of direct intervention. The victory of Don Carlos 
would place upon the throne of Spain a representative of 
all those reactionary influences throughout Europe which 
were in secret or in open hostility to the House of Orleans, 
and definitely mark the failure of that policy which had 

1 Henningsen, Campaign with Zumalacarregui, i. 93. Burgos, Amales, 
ii. no. Baumgarten, iii. 257. 
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led France to combine with England in expelling Don 
Miguel from Portugal. On the other hand, the experience 
gained from earlier military enterprises in Spain might 
well deter even bolder politicians than those about Louis 
Philippe from venturing upon a task whose ultimate issues 
no man could confidently forecast. Napoleon had wrecked 
his empire in the struggle beyond the Pyrenees not less 
than in the march to Moscow : and the expedition of 
1823, though free from military difficulties, had exposed 
France to the humiliating responsibility for every brutal 
act of a despotism which, in the very moment of its restora- 
tion, had scorned the advice of its restorers. The con- 
stitutional Government which invoked French assistance 
might, moreover, at any moment give place to a demo- 
cratic faction which already harassed it within the Cortes, 
and which, in its alliance with the populace in many of 
the great cities, threatened to throw Spain into anarchy, or 
to restore the ill-omened constitution of 1812. But above 
all, the attitude of the three Eastern Powers bade the 
ruler of France hesitate before committing himself to a 
military occupation of Spanish territory. Their sym- 
pathies were with Don Carlos, and the active participation 
of France in the quarrel might possibly call their oppos- 
ing forces into the field and provoke a general war. In 
view of the evident dangers arising out of the proposed 
intervention, the French Government, taking its stand on 
that clause of the Quadruple Treaty which provided that 
the asistance of France should be rendered in such manner 
as might be agreed upon by all the parties to the Treaty, 
addressed itself to Great Britain, inquiring whether this 
country would undertake a joint responsibility in the 
enterprise and share with France the consequences to 
which it might give birth. Lord Palmerston in reply 
declined to give the assurance required. He stated that 
no objection would be raised by the British Government 
to the entry of French troops into Spain, but that such 
intervention must be regarded as the work of France alone, 
and be undertaken by France at its own peril. This 
answer sufficed for Louis Philippe and his Ministers. The 
Spanish Government was informed that the grant of mili- 
tary assistance was impossible, and that the entire public 
opinion of France would condemn so dangerous an under- 
taking. As a proof of goodwill, permission was given 
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to Queen Christina to enrol volunteers both in England 
and France. Arms were supplied; and some thousands 
of needy or adventurous men ultimately made their way 
from our own country as well as from France, to earn 
under Colonel De Lacy Evans and other leaders a scanty 
harvest of profit or renown. 

The first result of the rejection of the Spanish demand 
for the direct intervention of France was the downfall of 
the Minister by whom this demand had been Continu- 
made. His successor, Toreno, though a well- ance of the 
known patriot, proved unable to stem the war 
tide of revolution that was breaking over the country. 
City after city set up its own Junta, and acted as if the 
central government had ceased to exist. Again the appeal 
for help was made to Louis Philippe, and now, not so 
much to avert the victory of Don Carlos as to save Spain 
from anarchy and from the constitution of 1812. Before 
an answer could arrive, Toreno in his turn had passed 
away. Mendizabal, a banker who had been entrusted 
with financial business at London, and who had entered 
into friendly relations with Lord Palmerston, was called 
to office, as a politician acceptable to the democratic party, 
and the advocate of a close connection with England rather 
than with France. In spite of the confident professions of 
the Minister, and in spite of some assistance actually 
rendered by the English fleet, no real progress was made 
in subduing the Carlists, or in restoring administrative 
and financial order. The death of Zumalacarregui, who 
was forced by Dop Carlos to turn northwards and besiege 
Bilbao instead of marching upon Madrid immediately 
after his victories, had checked the progress of the re- 
bellion at a critical moment; but the Government, dis- 
tracted and bankrupt, could not use the opportunity 
which thus offered itself, and the war soon blazed out 
anew not only in the Basque Provinces but throughout 
the north of Spain. For year after year the monotonous 
struggle continued, while Cortes succeeded Cortes and 
faction supplanted faction, until there remained scarcely 
an officer who had not lost his reputation or a politician 
who was not useless and discredited. 

The Queen Regent, who from the necessities of her 
situation had for awhile been the representative of the 
popular cause, gradually identified herself with the 
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interests opposed to democratic change ; and although her 
name was still treated with some respect, and her policy 
was habitually attributed to the misleading 
00^*0^1837 a dvice of courtiers, her real position was well 
understood at Madrid, and her own resist- 
ance was known to be the principal obstacle to the 
restoration of the Constitution of 1812. It was therefore 
determined to overcome this resistance by force; and on 
the 13th of August, 1836, a regiment of the garrison of 
Madrid, won over by the Exaltados, marched upon the 
palace of La Granja, invaded the Queen’s apartments, 
and compelled her to sign an edict restoring the Constitu- 
tion of 1812 until the Cortes should establish that or some 
other. Scenes of riot and murder followed in the capital. 
Men of moderate opinions, alarmed at the approach of 
anarchy, prepared to unite with Don Carlos. King Louis 
Philippe, who had just consented to strengthen the French 
legion by the addition of some thousands of trained 
soldiers, now broke entirely from the Spanish connection, 
and dismissed his Ministers who refused to acquiesce in 
this change of policy. Meanwhile the Eastern Powers 
and all rational partisans of absolutism besought Don 
Carlos to give those assurances which would satisfy the 
wavering mass among his opponents, and place him on 
the throne without the sacrifice of any right that was worth 
preserving. It seemed as if the opportunity was too clear 
to be misunderstood; but the obstinacy and narrowness 
of Don Carlos were proof against every call of fortune. 
Refusing to enter into any sort of engagement, he ren- 
dered it impossible for men to submit to him who were 
not willing to accept absolutism pure and simple. On 
the other hand, a majority of the Cortes, whose eyes were 
now opened to the dangers around them, accepted such 
modifications of the Constitution of 1812 that political 
stability again appeared possible (June, 1837). The 
danger of a general transference of all moderate elements 
in the State to the side of Don Carlos was averted; and, 
although the Carlist armies took up the offensive, menaced 
the capital, and made incursions into every part of Spain, 
the darkest period of the war was now over; and when, 
after undertaking in person the march upon Madrid, Don 
Carlos swerved aside and ultimately fell back in confusion 
to the Ebro, the suppression of the rebellion became a 
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certainty. General Espartero, with whom such distinction 
remained as was to be gathered in this miserable war, 
forced back the adversary step by step, and carried fire 
and sword into the Basque Provinces, employing a system 
of devastation which alone seemed capable of exhausting 
the endurance of the people. Reduced to the last ex- 
tremity, the Carlist leaders turned their arms against one 
another. The priests excommunicated the generals, and 
the generals shot the priests ; and finally, on End of t ^ e 
the 14th September, 1839, after the surrender war. Sept., 
of almost all his troops to Espartero, Don 1839 
Carlos crossed the French frontier, and the conflict which 
during six years had barbarised and disgraced the Spanish 
nation, reached its close. 

The triumph of Queen Christina over her rivals was 
not of long duration. Confronted by a strong democratic 
party both in the Cortes and in the country, she en- 
deavoured in vain to govern by the aid of Ministers of her 
own choice. Her popularity had vanished away. The 
scandals of her private life gave just offence End of the 
to the nation, and fatally weakened her Regency, 
political authority. Forced by insurrection Isabella, 
to bestow office on Espartero, as the chief of Queen* 
of the Progressist party, she found that ov ” 
the concessions demanded by this general were more than 
she could grant, and in preference to submitting to them 
she resigned the Regency, and quitted Spain (Oct., 1840). 
Espartero, after some interval, was himself appointed 
Regent by the Cortes. For two years he maintained 
himself in power, then in his turn he fell before the com- 
bined attack of his political opponents and the extreme 
men of his own party, and passed into exile. There re- 
mained in Spain no single person qualified to fill the 
vacant Regency, and in default of all other expedients 
the young princess Isabella, who was now in her four- 
teenth year, was declared of full age, and placed on the 
throne (Nov., 1843). Christina returned to Madrid. After 
some rapid changes of Ministry, a more durable Govern- 
ment was formed from the Moderado party under General 
Narvaez; and in comparison with the period that had just 
ended, the first few years of the new reign were* years of 
recovery and order. 

The withdrawal of Louis Philippe from his engage- 
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ments after the capitulation of Maria Christina to the 
soldiery at La Granja in 1836 had diminished the con- 
fidence placed in the King by the British Ministry; but 
it had not destroyed the relations of friendship existing 
between the two Governments. Far more serious causes 
of difference arose out of the course of events in the East, 
War anc * ^ le extens i° n of the power of Mehemet 

between Ali, Viceroy of Egypt. The struggle be- 

Mehemet Ali tween Mehemet and his sovereign, long fore- 
go ** 1 ® seen, broke out in the year 1832. After the 
or e ’ establishment of the Hellenic Kingdom, the 
island of Crete had been given to Mehemet in return for 
his services to the Ottoman cause by land and sea. This 
concession, however, was far from satisfying the ambition 
of the Viceroy, and a quarrel with Abdallah, Pasha of 
Acre, gave him the opportunity of throwing an army 
into Palestine without directly rebelling against his 
sovereign (Nov., 1831). Ibrahim, in command of his 
father’s forces, laid siege to Acre; and had this fortress 
at once fallen, it would probably have been allowed by 
the Sultan to remain in its conqueror’s hands as an addition 
to his own province, since the Turkish army was not ready 
for war, and it was no uncommon thing in the Ottoman 
Empire for one provincial governor to possess himself 
of territory at the expense of another. So obstinate, how- 
ever, was the defence of Acre that time was given to the 
Porte to make preparations for war; and in the spring 
of 1832, after the issue of a proclamation declaring Mehe- 
met and his son to be rebels, a Turkish army led by 
Hussein Pasha entered Syria. 

Ibrahim, while the siege of Acre was proceeding, had 
overrun the surrounding country. He was now in posses- 
sion of all the interior of Palestine, and the tribes of 
Lebanon had joined him in the expectation of gaining 
relief from the burdens of Turkish misgovernment. The 
fall of Acre, while the relieving army was still near 
Antioch, enabled him to throw his full strength against 
his opponent in the valley of the Orontes. It was the 
intention of the Turkish general, whose forces, though 
superior in number, had not the European training of 
Ibrahim’s regiments, to meet the assault of the Egyptians 
in an entrenched camp near Hama. The commander of 
the vanguard, however, pushed forward beyond this point, 
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and when far in advance of the main body of the army 
was suddenly attacked by Ibrahim at Homs. Taken at a 
moment of complete disorder, the Turks were ^ 
put to the rout. Iheir overthrow and flight que rs Syria 
so alarmed the general-in-chief that he deter- and Asia 
mined to fall back upon Aleppo, leaving Minor 
Antioch and all the valley of the Orontes to the enemy. 
Aleppo was reached, but the governor, won over by Ibra- 
him, closed the gates of the city against the famishing army, 
and forced Hussein to continue his retreat to the mountains 
which form the barrier between Syria and Cilicia. Here, 
at the pass of Beilan, he was attacked by Ibrahim, out- 
manoeuvred, and forced to retreat with heavy loss (July 
29). The pursuit was continued through the province of 
Cilicia. Hussein’s army, now completely demoralised, 
made its escape to the centre of Asia Minor ; the Egyptian, 
after advancing as far as Mount Taurus and occupying 
the passes in this range, took up his quarters in the con- 
quered country in order to refresh his army and to await 
reinforcements. After two months’ halt he renewed his 
march, crossed Mount Taurus and occupied Konieh, the 
capital of this district. Here the last and decisive blow 
was struck. A new Turkish army, led by Reschid Pasha, 
Ibrahim’s colleague in the siege of Missolonghi, advanced 
from the north. Against his own advice, Reschid was 
compelled by orders from Constantinople to risk every- 
thing in an engagement. He attacked Ibrahim at Konieh 
on the 2 1st of December, and was completely defeated. 
Reschid himself was made a prisoner; his army dispersed; 
the last forces of the Sultan were exhausted, and the 
road to the Bosphorus lay open before the Egyptian 
invader. 

In this extremity the Sultan looked around for help ; 
nor were offers of assistance wanting. The Emperor 
Nicholas had since the Treaty of Adrianople 
assumed the part of the magnanimous friend ; 
his belief was that the Ottoman Empire might the sultan 
by judicious management and without further 
conquest be brought into a state of habitual dependence 
upon Russia; and before the result of the battle of Konieh 
was known General Muravieff had arrived at Constanti- 
nople bringing the offer of Russian help both by land 
and sea, and tendering his own personal services in the 
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restoration of peace. Mahmud had to some extent been 
won over by the Czar’s politic forbearance in the execution 
of the Treaty of Adrianople. His hatred of Mehemet Ali 
was a consuming passion ; and in spite of the general 
conviction both of his people and of his advisers that no 
possible concession to a rebellious vassal could be so fatal 
as the protection of the hereditary enemy of Islam, he 
was disposed to accept the Russian tender of assistance. 
As a preliminary, Muravieff was sent to Alexandria with 
permission to cede Acre to Mehemet Ali, if in return the 
Viceroy would make over his fleet to the Sultan. These 
were conditions on which no reasonable man could have 
expected that Mehemet would make peace; and the in- 
tention of the Russian Court probably was that Muravieff ’s 
mission should fail. The envoy soon returned to Con- 
stantinople announcing that his terms were rejected. Mah- 
mud now requested that Russian ships might be sent to 
the Bosphorus, and to the dismay of the French and 
English embassies a Russian squadron appeared before 
the capital. Admiral Roussin, the French ambassador, 
addressed a protest to the Sultan and threatened to leave 
Constantinople. His remonstrances induced Mahmud to 
consent to some more serious negotiation being opened 
with Mehemet Ali. A French envoy was authorised to 
promise the Viceroy the governorship of Tripoli in Syria 
as well as Acre; his overtures, however, were not more 
acceptable than those of Muravieff, and Mehemet openly 
declared that if peace were not concluded on his own terms 
within six weeks, he should order Ibrahim, who had halted 
at Kutaya, to continue his march on the Bosphorus. 
Thoroughly alarmed at this threat, and believing that no 
Turkish force could keep Ibrahim out of the capital, Mah- 
mud applied to Russia for more ships and also for troops. 
Again Admiral Roussin urged upon the Sultan that if 
Syria could be reconquered only by Russian forces it was 
more than lost to the Porte. His arguments were sup- 
ported by the Divan, and with such effect that a French 
diplomatist was sent to Ibrahim with power 
Kutaya* to ne S°} iate f° r P ea ce on any terms. Pre- 
April, 1833 liminaries were signed at Kutaya under 
French mediation on the ioth of April, 1833, 
by which the Sultan made over to his vassal not only 
the whole of Syria but the province of Adana which lies 
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between Mount Taurus and the Mediterranean. After 
some delay these Preliminaries were ratified by Mahmud ; 
and Ibrahim, after his dazzling success both in war and 
in diplomacy, commenced the evacuation of northern 
Anatolia. 

For the moment it appeared that French influence had 
decisively prevailed at Constantinople, and that the troops 
of the Czar had been summoned from Sebastopol only to 
be dismissed with the ironical compliments xreaty of 
of those who were most anxious to get rid of Unkiar 

them. But this was not really the case. Skelessi. 

Whether the fluctuations in the Sultan’s July * 1833 
policy had been due to mere fear and irresolution, or 
whether they had to some extent proceeded from the 
desire to play off one Power against another, it was to 
Russia, not France, that his final confidence was given. 
The soldiers of the Czar were encamped by the side of the 
Turks on the eastern shore of the Bosphorus; his ships lay 
below Constantinople. Here on the 8th of July a Treaty 
was signed at the palace of Unkiar Skelessi, 1 in which 
Russia and Turkey entered into a defensive alliance of 
the most intimate character, each Power pledging itself 
to render assistance to the other, not only against the 
attack of an external enemy, but in every event where its 
peace and security might be endangered. Russia under- 
took, in cases where its support should be required, to 
provide whatever amount of troops the Sultan should con- 
sider necessary both by sea and land, the Porte being 
charged with no part of the expense beyond that of the 
provisioning of the troops. The duration of the Treaty 
was fixed in the first instance for eight years. A secret 
article, which, however, w r as soon afterwards published, 
declared that, in order to diminish the burdens of the 
Porte, the Czar would not demand the material help to 
which the Treaty entitled him; while, in substitution for 
such assistance, the Porte undertook, when Russia should 
be at war, to close the Dardanelles to the war-ships of 
all nations. 

By the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, Russia came nearer 
than it has at any time before or since to that complete 

1 Rosen, i. 158. Prokesch von Gsten, Kleine Schriften, vii. 56. 
Mehmed Ali, p. 17. Hillebrand, i. 514. Metternich, v. 481. B. and F. 
State Papers, xx. 1176; xxii. 140. 
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ascendency at Constantinople which has been the modern 
object of its policy. The success of its diplomatists had 
in fact been too great; for, if the abstract right of the 
Sultan to choose his own allies had not yet been disputed 
by Europe at large, the clause in the Treaty which related 
to the Dardanelles touched the interests of every Power 
which possessed a naval station in the Mediterranean. By 
the public law of Europe the Black Sea, which 
tWs Treaty unt ^ t ^ le eighteenth century was encompassed 
entirely by the Sultan’s territory, formed no 
part of the open waters of the world, but a Turkish lake 
to which access was given through the Dardanelles only 
at the pleasure of the Porte. When, in the eighteenth 
century, Russia gained a footing on the northern shore 
of the Euxine, this carried with it no right to send war- 
ships through the straits into the Mediterranean, nor 
had any Power at war with Russia the right to send a 
fleet into the Black Sea otherwise than by the Sultan’s 
consent. The Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, in making 
Turkey the ally of Russia against all its enemies, con- 
verted the entrance to the Black Sea into a Russian fortified 
post, from behind which Russia could freely send forth 
its ships of war into the Mediterranean, while its own 
ports and arsenals remained secure against attack. Eng- 
land and France, which were the States whose interests 
were principally affected, protested against the Treaty, 
and stated they reserved to themselves the right of taking 
such action in regard to it as occasion might demand. 
Nor did the opposition rest with the protests of diplo- 
matists. The attention both of the English nation and 
of its Government was drawn far more than hitherto to 
the future of the Ottoman Empire. Political writers ex- 
posed with unwearied vigour, and not without exaggera- 
tion, the designs of the Court of St. Petersburg in Asia 
as well as in Europe; and to this time, rather than to any 
earlier period, belongs the first growth of that strong 
national antagonism to Russia which found its satisfac- 
tion in the Crimean War, and which has by no means 
lost its power at the present day. 

In desiring to check the extension of Russia’s influence 
in the Levant, Great Britain and France were at one. The 
lines of policy, however, followed by these two States were 
widely divergent. Great Britain sought to maintain the 
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Sultan’s power in its integrity; France became in an in- 
creasing degree the patron and the friend of Mehemet Ali. 
Since the expedition of Napoleon to Egypt in 
1798, which was itself the execution of a 
design formed in the reign of Louis XVI., 

Egypt had largely retained its hold on the imagina- 
tion of the leading classes in France. Its monuments, its 
relics of a mighty past, touched a livelier chord among 
French men of letters and science than India has at any 
time found among ourselves; and although the hope of 
national conquest vanished with Napoleon’s overthrow, 
Egypt continued to afford a field of enterprise to many 
a civil and military adventurer. Mehemet’s army and 
navy were organised by French officers; he was 
surrounded by French agents and men of business; 
and after the conquest of Algiers had brought France 
on to the southern shore of the Mediterranean, the advan- 
tages of a close political relation with Egypt did not escape 
the notice of statesmen who saw in Gibraltar and Malta 
the most striking evidences of English maritime power. 
Moreover the personal fame of Mehemet strongly affected 
French opinion. His brilliant military reforms, his vigor- 
ous administration, and his specious achievements in 
finance created in the minds of those who were too far 
off to know the effects of his tyranny the belief that at the 
hands of this man the East might yet awaken to new life. 
Thus, from a real conviction of the superiority of Mehe- 
met’s rule over that of the House of Osman no less than 
from considerations of purely national policy, the French 
Government, without any public or official bond of union, 
gradually became the acknowledged supporters of the 
Egyptian conqueror, and connected his interests with their 
own. 

Sultan Mahmud had ratified the Preliminaries of 
Kutaya with wrath in his heart ; and from this time all his 
energies were bent upon the creation of a force which 
should wrest back the lost provinces and take 
revenge upon his rebellious vassal. As eager Mehemet 
as Mehemet himself to reconstruct his form and Ibrahim 
of government upon the models of the West, 
though far less capable of impressing upon his work the 
stamp of a single guiding will, thwarted moreover by the 
jealous interference of Russia whenever his reforms seemed 
k-2 
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likely to produce any important result, he nevertheless 
succeeded in introducing something of European system 
and discipline into his army under the guidance of foreign 
soldiers, among whom was a man then little known, but 
destined long afterwards to fill Europe with his fame, the 
Prussian staff-officer Moltke. On the other side Mehemet 
and Ibrahim knew well that the peace was no more than 
an armed truce, and that what had been won by arms could 
only be maintained by constant readiness to meet attack. 
Under pressure of this military necessity, Ibrahim 
sacrificed whatever sources of strength were open to him 
in the hatred borne by his new subjects to the Turkish 
yoke, and in their hopes of relief from oppression under 
his own rule. Welcomed at first as a deliverer, he soon 
proved a heavier task-master than any who had gone 
before him. The conscription was rigorously enforced; 
taxation became more burdensome; the tribes who had 
enjoyed a wild independence in the mountains were dis- 
armed and reduced to the level of their fellow-subjects. 
Thus the discontent which had so greatly facilitated the 
conquest of the border-provinces soon turned against the 
conqueror himself, and one uprising after another shook 
Ibrahim’s hold upon Mount Lebanon and the Syrian 
desert. The Sultan watched each outbreak against his 
adversary with grim joy, impatient for the moment when 
the re-organisation of his own forces should enable 
him to re-enter the field and to strike an overwhelming 
blow. 

With all its characteristics of superior intelligence in 
the choice of means, the system of Mehemet Ali was in its 
end that of the genuine Oriental despot. His 
merce°of °^j ect was to convert as many as 

the Levant possible of his subjects into soldiers, and to 
draw into his treasury the profits of the labour 
of all the rest. With this aim he gradually ousted from 
their rights of proprietorship the greater part of the land- 
owners of Egypt, and finally proclaimed the entire soil 
<0 be State-domain, appropriating at prices, fixed by 
himself the whole of its produce. The natural commercial 
intercourse of his dominions gave place to a system of 
monopolies carried on by the Govermment itself. Rapidly 
as this svstem, wlhich was introduced into the newly- 
conquered provinces, filled the coffers of Mehemet Ali, it 
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offered to the Sultan, whose paramount authority was still 
acknowledged, the means of inflicting a deadly injury upon 
him by a series of commercial treaties with the European 
Powers, granting to western traders a free market through- 
out the Ottoman Empire. Resistance to such a measure 
would expose Mehemet to the hostility of the whole mer- 
cantile interest of Europe ; submission to it would involve 
the loss of a great part of that revenue on which his mili- 
tary power depended. It was probably with this result in 
view, rather than from any more obvious motive, that in 
the year 1838 the Sultan concluded a new commercial 
Treaty with England, whidh was soon followed by similar 
agreements with other States. 

The import of the Sultan’s commercial policy was not 
lost upon Mehemet, who had already determined to declare 
himself independent. He saw that war was inevitable, and 
bade Ibrahim collect his forces in the neighbourhood of 
Aleppo, while the generals of the Sultan 
massed on the upper Euphrates the troops ^N^sslb 1 
that had been successfully employed in j une , 1839 
subduing the wild tribes of Kurdistan. The 
storm was seen to be gathering, and the representatives of 
foreign Powers urged the Sultan, but in vain, to refrain 
from an enterprise which might shatter his empire. 
Mahmud was now a dying man. Exhausted by physical 
excess and by the stress and passion of his long reign, he 
bore in his heart the same unquenchable hatreds as of old; 
and while assuring the ambassadors of his intention to 
maintained the peace, he despatched a letter to his com- 
mander-in-chief, without the knowledge of any single 
person, ordering him to commence hostilities. The 
Turkish army crossed the frontier on the 23rd of May, 
4839. In the operations which followed, the advice and 
protests of Moltke and the other European officers at head- 
quarters were persistently disregarded. The Turks were 
outmanoeuvred and cut off from their communications, and 
on the 24th of June the onslaught of Ibrahim swept them 
from their position at Nissib in utter rout. The whole of 
their artillery and stores fell into the hands of the enemy : 
the army dispersed. Mahmud did not live to hear of the 
catastrophe. Six days after the battle of Nissib was 
fought, and while the messenger who bore the news was 
still in Anatolia, he expired, leaving the throne to his son, 
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Abdul Medjid, a youth of sixteen. Scarcely had the new 
Sultan been proclaimed when it became known that the 
Admiral, Achmet Fewzi, who had been instructed to 
attack the Syrian coast, had sailed into the port of 
Alexandria, and handed over the Turkish fleet to Mehemet 
Ali himself. 

The very suddenness of these disasters, which left the 
Ottoman Empire rulerless and without defence by land or 
sea, contributed ultimately to its preserva- 
^h^Powersf tlon ' i nasmuc h as ^ impelled the Powers to 
to Mehemet combined action, which, under less urgent 
pressure, would probably not have been 
attainable. On the announcement of the exorbitant condi- 
tions of peace demanded by Mehemet, the ambassadors 
addressed a collective note to the Divan, requesting that no 
answer might be made until the Courts had arrived at 
some common resolution. Soon afterwards the French 
and English fleets appeared at the Dardanelles, nominally 
to protect Constantinople against the attack of the Viceroy, 
in reality to guard against any sudden movement on the 
part of Russia. This display of force was, however, not 
necessary, for the Czar, in spite of some expressions to 
the contrary, had already convinced himself that it was 
impossible to act upon the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi and 
to make the protectorate of Turkey the affair of Russia 
alone. The tone which had been taken by the English 
Government during the last preceding years proved that 
any attempt to exercise exclusive power at Constantinople 
would have been followed by war with Great Britain, in 
which most, if not all, of the European Powers would have 
stood on the side of the latter. Abandoning therefore the 
hope of attaining sole control, the Russian Government 
addressed itself to the task of widening as far as possible 
the existing divergence between England and France. 
Nor was this difficult. The Cabinet of the Tuileries desired 
to see Mehemet Ali issue with increased strength from the 
conflict, or even to establish his dynasty at Constantinople 
in place of the House of Osman. Lord Palmerston, 
always jealous and suspicious of Louis Philippe, refused 
to believe that the growth of Russian power could be 
checked by dividing the Ottoman Empire, or that any 
system of Eastern policy could be safely based on the 
personal qualities of a ruler now past his seventieth 
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year. 1 He had moreover his own causes of discontent 
with Mehemet. The possibility of establishing an overland 
route to India either by way of the Euphrates or of the 
Red Sea had lately been engaging the attention of the 
English Government, and Mehemet had not improved his 
position by raising obstacles to either line of passage. It 
was. partly in consequence of the hostility of Mehemet, 
who was now absolute master of a great part of Arabia, 
and of his known devotion to French interests, that the 
port of Aden in the Red Sea was at this time occupied by 
England. If, while Russia accepted the necessity of com- 
bined European action and drew nearer to its rival, France 
persisted in maintaining the claim of the Viceroy to 
extended dominion, the exclusion of France from the 
European concert was the only possible result. There was 
no doubt as to the attitude of the remaining Powers. 
Metternich, whether from genuine pedantry, or in order 
to avoid the expression of those fears of Russia which 
really governed his Eastern policy, repeated his thread- 
bare platitudes on the necessity of supporting legitimate 
dynasties against rebels, and spoke of the victor of Konieh 
and Nissib as if he had been a Spanish constitutionalist or 
a recalcitrant German professor. The Court of Berlin 
followed in the same general course. In all Europe 
Mehemet Ali had not a single ally, with the exception of 
the Government of Louis Philippe. 

Under these circumstances it was of little avail to the 
Viceroy that his army stood on Turkish soil without a foe 
before it, and that the Sultan’s fleet lay within his own 
harbour of Alexandria. The intrigues by which he hoped 
to snatch a hasty peace from the inexperience 
of the young Sultan failed, and he learnt in Quadruple 
October that no arrangement which he might ^^France" 
make with the Porte without the concurrence j u i y , i84o’ 
of the Powers would be recognised as valid. 

In the meantime Russia was suggesting to the English 
Government one project after another for joint military 
action with the object of driving Mehemet from Syria and 

1 Palmerston understood little about the Teal condition of the Ottoman 
Empire, and thought that with ten years of peace it might again become 
a respectable Power. “All that we hear about the decay of the Turkish 
Empire and its being a dead body or a sapless trunk, and so forth, is 
pure and unadulterated nonsense.” Bulwer’s Palmerston, ii. 299. 
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restoring this province to the Porte ; and at the beginning 
of the iollowing year it was determined on Metternich's 
proposition that a Conference should forthwith be held in 
London for the settlement of Eastern affairs. The irrecon- 
cilable difference between the intentions of France and 
those of the other Powers at once became evident. France 
proposed that all Syria and Egypt should be given in 
hereditary dominion to Mehemet Ali, with no further 
obligation towards the Porte than the payment of a yearly 
tribute. The counter-proposal of England was that 
Mehemet, recognising the Sultan's authority, should have 
the hereditary government of Egypt alone, that he should 
entirely withdraw from all Northern Syria, and hold 
Palestine only as an ordinary governor appointed by the 
Porte for his lifetime. To this proposition all the Powers 
with the exception of France gave their assent. Continued 
negotiation only brought into stronger relief the obstinacy 
of Lord Palmerston, and proved the impossibility of attain- 
ing complete agreement. At length, when it had been 
discovered that the French Cabinet was attempting to 
conduct a separate mediation, the Four Powers, without 
going through the form of asking for French sanction, 
signed on the 15th of July a Treaty with the Sultan 
pledging themselves to enforce upon Mehemet Ali the 
terms arranged. The Sultan undertook in the first 
instance to offer Mehemet Egypt in perpetuity and 
southern Syria for his lifetime. If this offer was not 
accepted within ten days, Egypt alone was to be offered. 
If at the end of twenty days Mehemet still remained 
obstinate, that offer in its turn was to be withdrawn, and 
the Sultan and the Allies were to take such measures as 
the interests of the Ottoman Empire might require. 1 

The publication of this Treaty, excluding France as it 
did from the concert of Europe, produced a storm of 
indignation at Paris. Thiers, who more than any man had 
by his writings stimulated the spirit of aggressive warfare 
among the French people and revived the worship of 
Napoleon, was now at the head of the Government. FI is 
jealousy for the prestige of France, his comparative in- 
difference to other matters when once the national honour 

1 Hertslet, Map of Europe, ii. 1008. Rosen, ii. 3. Guizot, v. 188. 
Prokesch-Osten, Mehmed Ali, p. 89. Palmerston, ii. 356. Hillebrand, ii. 
357. Greville Memoirs, 2nd part, vol. i. 297. 
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appeared to be committed, his sanguine estimate of the 
power of his country, rendered him a peculiarly dangerous 
Minister at the existing crisis. It was not the 
wrongs or the danger of Mehemet Alij but 
the slight offered to France, and the revived France, 1840 
League of the Powers which had humbled it 
in 1814, that excited the passion of the Minister and the 
nation. Syria was forgotten ; the cry was for the recovery 
of the frontier of the Rhine, and for revenge for Waterloo. 
New regiments were enrolled, the fleet strengthened, and 
the long-delayed fortification of Paris begun. Thiers 
himself probably looked forward to a campaign in Italy, 
anticipating that successfully conducted by Napoleon 111 . 
in 1859, rather than to an attack upon Prussia; but the 
general opinion both in France itself and in other states 
was that, if war should break out, an invasion of Germany 
was inevitable. The prospect of this invasion roused in a 
manner little expected the spirit of the German people. 
Even in the smaller states, and in the Rhenish provinces 
themselves, which for twenty years had shared the fortunes 
of France, and in which the introduction of Prussian rule 
in 1814 had been decidedly unpopular, a strong national 
movement carried everything before it; and the year 1840 
added to the patriotic minstrelsy of Germany a war-song, 
written by a Rhenish citizen, not less famous than those of 
1813 and 1870. 1 That there were revolutionary forces 
smouldering throughout Europe, from which France might 
in a general war have gained some assistance, the events of 
1848 sufficiently proved ; but to no single Government 
would a revolutionary war have been fraught with more 
imminent peril than to that of France itself, and to no one 
was this conviction more habitually present than to King 
Louis Philippe. Relying upon his influence within the 
Chamber of Deputies, itself a body representing the wealth 
and the caution rather than the hot spirit of France, the 
King refused to read at the opening of the session in 
October the speech drawn up for him by Thiers, and 
accepted the consequent resignation of the Ministry. 

1 * Sie sollen ihn nicht haben 
Den freien Deutschen Rhein.” 

By Becker; answered by De Musset’s “Nous avons eu votre Rhin 
Allemand.” The words of the much finer song “Die Wacht am Rhein ” 
were also written at this time — by Schneckenburger, a Wiirtemberg man ; 
but the music by which they are known was not composed till 1854. 
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Guizot, who was ambassador in London, and an advocate 
for submission to the will of Europe, was called to office, 
and succeeded after long debate in gaining a vote of con- 
fidence from the Chamber. Though preparations for war 
continued, a policy of peace was now assured. Mehemet 
Ali was left to his fate ; and the stubborn assurance of Lord 
Palmerston, which had caused so much annoyance to the 
English Ministry itself, received a striking justification in 
the face of all Europe. 

The operations of the Allies against Mehemet Ali had 
now begun. While Prussia kept guard on the Rhine, and 
Russia undertook to protect Constantinople against any 
forward movement of Ibrahim, an Anglo-Austrian naval 
Ibrahim squadron combined with a Turkish land-force 
expelled i n attacking the Syrian coast-towns. The 
from Syria, mountain-tribes of the interior were again in 
SeP l 840 OVM revo ^* Arms were supplied to them by the 
Allies, and the insurrection soon spread over 
the greater part of Syria. Ibrahim prepared for an 
obstinate defence, but his dispositions were frustrated by 
the extension of the area of conflict, and he was unable to 
prevent the coast-towns from falling one after another into 
the hands of the Allies. On the capture of Acre by Sir 
Charles Napier he abandoned all hope of maintaining him- 
self any longer in Syria, and made his way with the wreck 
of his army towards the Egyptian frontier. Napier had 
already arrived before Alexandria, and there executed a 
convention with the Viceroy, by which the latter, abandon- 
ing all claim upon his other provinces, and undertaking 
to restore the Turkish fleet, was assured of the hereditary 
possession of Egypt. The convention was one which the 
English admiral had no authority to conclude, but it con- 
tained substantially the terms which the Allies intended to 
enforce; and after Mehemet had made a formal act of 
submission to the Sultan, the hereditary government of 
Egypt was conferred upon himself and his family by a 
decree published by the Sultan and sanctioned by the 
Powers. This compromise had teen pro- 
Fmal posed by the French Government after the 
S Feb?, n i 84 l’ expiry of the twenty days named in the 
Treaty of July, and immediately before the 
fall of M. Thiers, but Palmerston would not then listen to 
any demand made under open or implied threats of war. 
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Since that time a new and pacific Ministry had come into 
office; it was no part of Palmerston’s policy to keep alive 
the antagonism between England and France; and he 
readily accepted an arrangement which, while it saved 
France from witnessing the total destruction of an ally, left 
Egypt to a ruler who, whatever his faults, had certainly 
shown a greater capacity for government than any 
Oriental of that age. It remained for the Powers to place 
upon record some authoritative statement of the law recog- 
nised by Europe with regard to the Bosphorus and 
Dardanelles. Russia had already virtually consented to 
the abrogation of the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi. It now 
joined with all the other Powers, including France, in 
a declaration that the ancient rule of the Ottoman Empire 
which forbade the passage of these straits to the war-ships 
of all nations, except when the Porte itself 
should be at war, was accepted by Europe at Th neiies " 
large. Russia thus surrendered its chance of 
gaining by any separate arrangement with Turkey the 
permanent right of sending its fleets from the Black Sea 
into the Mediterranean, and so becoming a Mediterranean 
Power. On the other hand, Sebastopol and the arsenals 
of the Euxine remained safe against the attack of any 
maritime Power, unless Turkey itself should take up arms 
against the Czar. Having regard to the great superiority 
of England over Russia at sea, and to the accessibility and 
importance of the Euxine coast towns, it is an open ques- 
tion whether the removal of all international restrictions 
upon the passage of the Bosphorus and Dardanelles would 
not be more to the advantage of England than of its rival. 
This opinion, however, had not been urged before the 
Crimean War, nor has it yet been accepted in our own 
country. 

The conclusion of the struggle of 1840 marked with 
great definiteness the real position which the 
Ottoman Empire was henceforth to occupy in 
its relations to the western world. Rescued 
by Europe at large from the alternatives of destruction at 
the hands of Ibrahim or complete vassalage under Russia, 
the Porte entered upon the condition nominally of an 
independent European State, really of a State existing 
under the protection of Europe, and responsible to Europe 
as well for its domestic government as for its alliances and 
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for the conduct of its foreign policy. The necessity of 
conciliating the public opinion of the West was well under- 
stood by the Turkish statesman who had taken the leading 
part in the negotiations which freed the Porte from depend- 
ence upon Russia. Reschid Pasha, the younger, Foreign 
Minister at the accession of the new Sultan, had gained in 
an unusual degree the regard and the confidence of the 
European Ministers with whom, as a diplomatist, he had 
been brought into contact. As the author of a wide system 
of reforms, it was his ambition so to purify and renovate 
the internal administration of the Ottoman Empire that 
the contrasts which it presented to the civilised order of the 
West should gradually disappear, and that Turkey should 
become not only in name but in reality a member of the 
European world. Stimulated no doubt by the achieve- 
ments of Mehemet Ali, and anxious to win over to the side 
of the Porte the interest which Mehemet’s partial adoption 
of European methods and ideas had excited on his behalf, 
Reschid in his scheme of reform paid an ostentatious 
homage to the principles of western ad- 
oLResch?d ministration and law, proclaiming the 
security of person and property, prohibiting 
the irregular infliction of punishment, recognising the 
civil rights of Christians and Jews, and transferring the 
collection of taxes from the provincial governors to the 
officers of the central authority. The friends of the 
Ottoman State, less experienced then than now in the value 
of laws made in a society where there exists no power that 
can enforce them, and where the agents of government are 
themselves the most lawless of all the public enemies, 
hailed in Reschid’s enlightened legislation the opening 
of a new epoch in the life of the Christian and Oriental 
races subject to the Sultan. But the fall of the Minister 
before a palace-intrigue soon proved on how slight a 
foundation these hopes were built. Like other Turkish 
reformers, Reschid had entered upon a hopeless task; and 
the name of the man who was once honoured as the 
regenerator of a great Empire is now almost forgotten. 
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The characteristic of Continental history during the 
second quarter of this century is the sense of unrest. The 
long period of European peace which began in 1815 was 
not one of internal repose; the very absence of those en- 
grossing and imperious interests which belong to a time 
of warfare gave freer play to the feelings of discontent and 
the vague longings for a better political order which 
remained behind after the convulsions of the revolutionary 
epoch and the military rule of Napoleon had passed away. 
During thirty years of peace the breach had been widening 
between those Governments which still represented the 
system of 1815, and the peoples over whom they ruled. 
Ideas of liberty, awakenings of national sense, were far 
more widely diffused in Europe than at the time of the 
revolutionary war. The seed then prematurely forced 
into an atmosphere of storm and reaction had borne its 
fruit : other growths, fertilised or accelerated by Western 
Liberalism, but not belonging to the same family, were 
springing up in unexpected strength, and in regions 
which had hitherto lain outside the movement of the 
modern world. New forces antagonistic to Government 
had come into being, penetrating an area unaffected by 
the constitutional struggles of the Mediterranean States, 
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or by the weaker political efforts of Germany. In the 
homes of the Magyar and the Slavic subjects of Austria, 
so torpid throughout the agitation of an earlier time, the 
passion of nationality was every hour gaining new might. 
The older popular causes, vanquished for the moment by 
one reaction after another, had silently established a far 
stronger hold on men’s minds. Working, some in exile 
and conspiracy, others through such form of political 
literature as the jealousy of Governments permitted, the 
leaders of the democratic movement upon the Continent 
created a power before which the established order at 
length succumbed. They had not created, nor was it 
possible under the circumstances that they should create, 
an order which was capable of taking its place. 

Italy, rather than France, forms the central figure in 
any retrospect of Europe immediately before 1848 in which 
the larger forces at work are not obscured 
Italy i 848 831 ~ ky those for the moment more prominent. 

The failure of the insurrection of 1831 had 
left Austria more visibly than before master over the 
Italian people even in those provinces in which Austria 
was not nominally sovereign. It had become clear that 
no effort after reform could be successful either in the 
Papal States or in the kingdom of Naples so long as 
Austria held Lombardy and Venice. The expulsion of 
the foreigner was therefore not merely the task of those 
who sought to give the Italian race its separate and in- 
dependent national existence, it was the task of all who 
would extinguish Oppression and misgovernment in any 
part of the Italian peninsula. Until the power of Austria 
was broken, it was vain to take up arms against the 
tyranny of the Duke of Modena or any other contemptible 
oppressor. Austria itself had twice taught this lesson; 
and if the restoration of Neapolitan despotism in 1821 
could be justified by the disorderly character of the 
Government then suppressed, the circumstances attending 
the restoration of the Pope’s authority in 1831 had ex- 
tinguished Austria’s claim to any sort of moral respect; 
for Metternich himself had united with the other Euro- 
pean Courts in declaring the necessity for reforms in the 
Papal Government, and of these reforms, though a single 
earnest word from Austria would have enforced their 
execution, not one had been carried into effect. Gradually, 
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but with increasing force as each unhappy year passed by, 
the conviction gamed weight among all men of serious 
thought that the problem to be faced was nothing less than 
the destruction of the Austrian yoke. Whether proclaimed 
as an article of faith or veiled in diplomatic reserve, this 
belief formed the common ground among men whose 
views on the immediate future of Italy differed in almost 
every other particular. 

Three main currents of opinion are to be traced in the 
ferment of ideas which preceded the Italian revolution of 
1848, At a time not rich in intellectual or .. . , 

in moral power, the most striking figure 
among those who are justly honoured as the founders of 
Italian independence is perhaps that of Mazzini. Exiled 
during nearly the whole of his mature life, a conspirator 
in the eyes of all Governments, a dreamer in the eyes 
of the world, Mazzini was a prophet or an evangelist 
among those whom his influence led to devote themselves 
to the one cause of their country’s regeneration. No 
firmer faith, no nobler disinterestedness, ever animated 
the saint or the patriot; and if in Mazzini there was also 
something of the visionary and the fanatic, the force with 
which he grasped the two vital conditions of Italian revival 
— the expulsion of the foreigner and the establishment of 
a single national Government — proves him to have been 
a thinker of genuine political insight. Laying the founda- 
tion of his creed deep in the moral nature of man, and 
constructing upon this basis a fabric not of rights but of 
duties, he invested the political union with the immediate- 
ness, the sanctity, and the beauty of family life. With 
him, to live, to think, to hope, was to live, to think, to 
hope for Italy; and the Italy of his ideal was a Republic 
embracing every member of the race, purged of the priest- 
craft and the superstition which had degraded the man 
to the slave, indebted to itself alone for its independence, 
and consolidated by the reign of equal law. The rigidity 
with which Mazzini adhered to his own great project in 
its completeness, and his impatience with any bargaining 
away of national rights, excluded him from the work of 
those practical politicians and men of expedients who in 
1859 effected with foreign aid the first step towards Italian 
union ; but the influence of his teaching and his organisa- 
tion in preparing his countrymen for independence was 
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immense; and the dynasty which has rendered to United 
Italy services which Mazzini thought impossible, owes to 
this great Republican scarcely less than to its ablest 
friends. 


Widely separated from the school of Mazzini in temper 
and intention was the group of politicians and military 
men, belonging mostly to Piedmont, who looked to the 
sovereign and the army of this State as the 
**°? es one hope of Italy in its struggle against 

e m ° foreign rule. The House of Savoy, though 

foreign in its origin, was, and had been for centuries, a 
really national dynasty. It was, moreover, by interest 
and traditional policy, the rival rather than the friend 
of Austria in Northern Italy. If the fear of revolution 
had at times brought the Court of Turin into close alliance 
with Vienna, the connection had but thinly veiled the 
lasting antagonism of two States which, as neighbours, 
had habitually sought expansion each at the other’s cost. 
Lombardy, according to the expression of an older time, 
was the artichoke which the Kings of Piedmont were 
destined to devour leaf by leaf. Austria, on the other 
hand, sought extension towards the Alps: it had in 1799 
clearly shown its intention of excluding the House of 
Savoy altogether from the Italian mainland; and the 
remembrance of this epoch had led the restored dynasty in 
1815 to resist the plans of Metternich for establishing a 
league of all the princes of Italy under Austria’s protec- 
tion. The sovereign, moreover, who after the failure of 
the constitutional movement of 1821 had mounted the 


throne surrounded by Austrian bayonets, was no longer 
alive. Charles Albert of Carignano, who had at that 
time played so ambiguous a part, and whom Metternich 
had subsequently endeavoured to exclude from the suc- 
cession, was on the throne. He had made his peace with 
absolutism by fighting in Spain against the Cortes in 
1823; and since his accession to the throne he had rigor- 
ously suppressed the agitation of Mazzini ’s partisans 
within his own dominions. But in spite of strong clerical 
and reactionary influences around him, he had lately 
shown an independence of spirit in his dealings with 
Austria which raised him in the estimation of his subjects; 
and it was believed that his opinions had been deeply 
affected by the predominance which the idea of national 
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independence was now gaining over that of merely demo- 
cratic change. If the earlier career of Charles Albert 
himself cast some doubt upon his personal sincerity, and 
much more upon his constancy of purpose, there was at 
least in Piedmont an army thoroughly national in its 
sentiment, and capable of taking the lead whenever the 
opportunity should arise for uniting Italy against the 
foreigner. In no other Italian State was there an effective 
military force, or one so little adulterated with foreign 
elements. 

A third current of opinion in these years of hope and 
of illusion was that represented in the writings of Gioberti, 
the depicter of a new and glorious Italy, regenerated not 
by philosophic republicanism or the sword 
of a temporal monarch, but by ' the moral tbe°Papacy 
force of a reformed and reforming Papacy. 

The conception of the Catholic Church as a great Liberal 
power, strange and fantastic as it now appears, was no 
dream of an isolated Italian enthusiast; it was an idea 
which, after the French Revolution of 1830, and the 
establishment of a government at once anti-clerical and 
anti-democratic, powerfully influenced some of the best 
minds in France, and found in Montalembert and Lamen- 
nais exponents who commanded the ear of Europe. If 
the corruption of the Papacy had been at once the spiritual 
and the political death of Italy, its renovation in purity 
and in strength would be also the resurrection of the 
Italian people. Other lands had sought, and sought in 
vain, to work out their problems under the guidance of 
leaders antagonistic to the Church, and of popular doc- 
trines divorced from religious faith. To Italy belonged 
the prerogative of spiritual power. By this power, aroused 
from the torpor of ages, and speaking, as it had once 
spoken, to the very conscience of mankind, the gates of a 
glorious future would be thrown open. Conspirators 
might fret, and politicians scheme, but the day on which 
the new life of Italy would begin would be that day when 
the head of the Church, taking his place as chief of a 
federation of Italian States, should raise the banner of 
freedom and national right, and princes and people alike 
should follow the all-inspiring voice. 

A monk, ignorant of everything but cloister lore, 
benighted, tyrannical, the companion in his private life 
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of a few jolly priests and a gossiping barber, was not an 
alluring emblem of the Church of the future. But in 1846 
Pope Gregory XVI., who for the last five 
Eleetion^ot y ears had been engaged in one incessant 
June 1846 struggle against insurgents, conspirators, 
and reformers, and whose prisons were 
crowded with the best of his subjects, passed away. 1 His 
successor, Mastai Ferretti, Bishop of Imola, was elected 
under the title of Pius IX., after the candidate favoured 
by Austria had failed to secure the requisite number of 
votes (June 17). The choice of this kindly and popular 
prelate was to some extent a tribute to Italian feeling; and 
for the next eighteen months it appeared as if Gioberti 
had really divined the secret of the age. The first act of 
the new Pope was the publication of a universal amnesty 
for political offences. The prison doors throughout his 
dominions were thrown open, and men who had been 
sentenced to confinement for life returned in exultation 
to their homes. The act created a profound impression 
throughout Italy, and each good-humoured utterance of 
Pius confirmed the belief that great changes were at hand. 
A wild enthusiasm seized upon Rome. The population 
abandoned itself to festivals in honour of the Pontiff and 


of the approaching restoration of Roman liberty. Little 
was done; not much was actually promised; everything 
was believed. The principle of representative government 
was discerned in the new Council of State 


Reforms 
expected 
from Pius 


now placed by the side of the College of 
Cardinals; a more serious concession was 


made to popular feeling in the permission 


given to the citizens of Rome, and afterwards to those of 
the provinces, to enrol themselves in a civic guard. But 
the climax of excitement was reached when, in answer to a 


threatening movement of Austria, occasioned by the grow- 


ing agitation throughout Central Italy, the Papal Court 


protested against the action of its late protector. By the 
Treaties of Vienna Austria had gained the right to gar- 
rison the citadel of Ferrara, though this town lay within 
the Ecclesiastical States. Placing a new interpretation 
on the expression used in the Treaties, the Austrian 


Government occupied the town of Ferrara itself (June 17th, 


1 Farini, i. 153. Azeglio, Corresp. Politique, p. 24. Casi di 
Romagna, p. 47. 
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1847). The movement was universally understood to be 
the preliminary to a new occupation of the Papal States, 
like that of 1831 ; and the protests of the Pope 
against the violation of his territory gave to j U ne^l847 
the controversy a European importance. 

The English and French fleets appeared at Naples; 
the King of Sardinia openly announced his inten- 
tion to take the field against Austria if war should 
break out. By the efforts of neutral Powers a compromise 
on the occupation of Ferrara was at length arranged; but 
the passions which had been excited were not appeased, 
and the Pope remained in popular imagination the cham- 
pion of Italian independence against Austria, as well as 
the apostle of constitutional Government and the rights 
of the people. 

In the meantime the agitation begun in Rome was 
spreading through the north and the south of the penin- 
sula, and beyond the Sicilian Straits. The 
centenary of the expulsion of the Austrians ^p^iermo 
from Genoa in December, 1746, was cele- j a n., 1848 ’ 
brated throughout central Italy with popular 
demonstrations which gave Austria warning of the storm 
about to burst upon it. In the south, however, impatience 
under domestic tyranny was a far more powerful force 
than the distant hope of national independence. Sicily 
had never forgotten the separate rights which it had once 
enjoyed, and the constitution given to it under the auspices 
of England in 1812. Communications passed between 
the Sicilian leaders and the opponents of the Bourbon 
Government on the mainland, and in the autumn of 1847 
simultaneous risings took place in Calabria and at 
Messina. These were repressed without difficulty ; but 
the fire smouldered far and wide, and on the 13th of 
January, 1848, the population of Palermo rose in revolt. 
For fourteen days the conflict between the people and the 
Neapolitan troops continued. The city was bombarded, 
but in the end the people were victorious, and a provisional 
government was formed by the leaders of the insurrection. 
One Sicilian town after another followed the example of 
the capital, and expelled its Neapolitan garrison. 
Threatened by revolution in Naples itself, Ferdinand II., 
grandson of the despot of 1821, now imitated the 
policy of his predecessor, and proclaimed a constitution. 
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A Liberal Ministry was formed, but no word was said as 
to the autonomy claimed by Sicily, and promised, as it 
would seem, by the leaders of the popular party on the 
mainland. After the first excitement of success was 
past, it became clear that the Sicilians were as widely at 
variance with the newly-formed Government at Naples as 
with that which they had overthrown. 

The insurrection of Palermo gave a new stimulus and 
imparted more of revolutionary colour to the popular 
movement throughout Italy. Constitutions were granted 
in Piedmont and Tuscany. In the Austrian provinces 
national exasperation against the rule of the 
A A ltatl< ? n foreigner grew daily more menacing. Radet- 
Jn Italy an sky, the Austrian Commander-in-chief, had 
long foreseen the impending struggle, and 
had endeavoured, but not with complete success, to im- 
press his own views upon the imperial Government. 
Verona had been made the centre of a great system of 
fortifications, and the strength of the army under 
Radetzky's command had been considerably increased, 
but it was not until the eleventh hour that Metternich 
abandoned the hope of tiding over difficulties bv his old 
system of police and spies, and permitted the establish- 
ment of undisguised military rule. In order to injure 
the finances of Austria, a general resolution had been 
made by the patriotic societies of Upper Italy to abstain 
from the use of tobacco, from which the Government drew 
a large part of its revenue. On the first Sunday in 1848 
Austrian officers, smoking in the streets of Milan, were 
attacked by the people. The troops were called to arms : 
a conflict took place, and enough blood was shed to give 
to the tumult the importance of an actual revolt. In 
Padua and elsewhere similar outbreaks followed. 
Radetzky issued a general order to his troops, declaring 
that the Emperor was determined to defend his Italian 
dominion whether against an external or domestic foe. 
Martial law was proclaimed; and for a moment, although 
Piedmont gave signs of throwing itself into the Italian 
movement, the awe of Austria’s military power hushed the 
rising tempest. A few weeks more revealed to an aston- 
ished world the secret that the Austrian State, so great 
and so formidable in the eyes of friend and foe, was itself 
on the verge of dissolution. 
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It was to the absence of all stirring public life, not 
to any real assimilative power or any high intelligence in 
administration, that the House of Hapsburg A 
owed, during the eighteenth century, the con- usra 
tinued union of that motley of nations or races which suc- 
cessive conquests, marriages, and treaties had brought 
under its dominion. The violence of the attack made by 
the Emperor Joseph upon all provincial rights first re- 
awakened the slumbering spirit of Hungary; but the 
national movement of that time, which excited such strong 
hopes and alarms, had been succeeded by a long period of 
stagnation, and during the Napoleonic wars the repression 
of everything that appealed to any distinctively national 
spirit had become more avowedly than before the settled 
principle of the Austrian Court. In 1812 the Hungarian 
Diet had resisted the financial measures of 
the Government. The consequence was that, Hungary 1 
in spite of the law requiring its convocation 
every three years, the Diet was not again summoned till 
1825. During the intermediate period, the Emperor raised 
taxes and levies by edict alone. Deprived of its constitu- 
tional representation, the Hungarian nobility pursued its 
opposition to the encroachments of the Crown in the 
Sessions of each county. At these assemblies, to which 
there existed no parallel in the western and more advanced 
vStates of the Continent, each resident land-owner who 
belonged to the very numerous caste of the noblesse was 
entitled to speak and to vote. Retaining, in addition to 
the right of free discussion and petition, the appointment 
of local officials, as well as a considerable share in the 
actual administration, the Hungarian county-assemblies, 
handing down a spirit of rough independence from an 
immemorial past, were probably the hardiest relic of self- 
government existing in any of the great monarchical States 
of Europe. Ignorant, often uncouth in their habits, oppres- 
sive to their peasantry, and dominated by the spirit of 
race and caste, the mass of the Magyar nobility had indeed 
proved as impervious to the humanising influences of the 
eighteenth century as they had to the solicitations of 
despotism. The Magnates, or highest order of noblesse, 
who formed a separate chamber in the Diet, had been to 
some extent denationalised; they were at once more 
European in their culture, and more submissive to the 
Austrian Court. In banishing political discussion from the 
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Diet to the County Sessions, the Emperor’s Government 
had intensified the provincial spirit which it sought to 
extinguish. Too numerous to be won over by personal 
inducements, and remote from the imperial agencies which 
had worked so effectively through the Chamber of Mag- 
nates, the lesser nobility of Hungary during these years 
of absolutism carried the habit of political discussion to 
their homes, and learnt to baffle the imperial Government 
by withholding all help and all information from its 
subordinate agents. Each county-assembly became a little 
Parliament, and a centre of resistance to the usurpation 
of the Crown. The stimulus given to the national spirit 
by this struggle against unconstitutional rule was seen 
not less in the vigorous attacks made upon the Government 
on the re-assembling of the Diet in 1825, than in the de- 
mand that Magyar, and not Latin as heretofore, should 
be the language used in recording the proceedings of the 
Diet, and in which communications should pass between 
the Upper and the Lower House. 

There lay in this demand for the recognition of the 
national language the germ of a conflict of race against 
race which was least of all suspected by those 
aml^Slavs hy whom the demand was made. Hungary, 
as a political unity, comprised, besides the 
Slavic kingdom of Croatia, wide regions in which the in- 
habitants were of Slavic or Roumanian race, and where 
the Magyar was known only as a feudal lord. The district 
in which the population at large belonged to the Magyar 
stock did not exceed one-half of the kingdom. For the 
other races of Hungary, who were probably twice as 
numerous as themselves*, the Magyars entertained the 
utmost contempt, attributing to them the moral qualities 
of the savage, and denying to them the possession of any 
nationality whatever. In a country combining so many 
elements ill-blended with one another, and all alike subject 
to a German Court at Vienna, Latin, as the language of 
the Church and formerly the language of international 
communication, had served well as a neutral means of 
expression in public affairs. There might be Croatian 
deputies in the Diet who could not speak Magyar; the 
Magyars could not understand Croatian ; both could under- 
stand and could without much effort express themselves 
in the species of Latin which passed muster at Presburg 
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and at Vienna. Yet no freedom of handling could convert 
a dead language into a living one; and when the love of 
country and of ancient right became once more among the 
Magyars an inspiring passion, it naturally sought a nobler 
and more spontaneous utterance than dog-latin. Though no 
law was passed upon the subject in the Parliament in which 
it was first mooted, speakers in the Diet of 1S32 used their 
mother-tongue ; and when the Viennese Government forbade 
the publication of the debates, reports were circulated in 
manuscript through the country by Kossuth, a young de- 
puty, who after the dissolution of the Diet in 1836 paid for 
his defiance of the Emperor by three years’ imprisonment. 

Hungary now seemed to be entering upon an epoch of 
varied and rapid national development. The barriers 
which separated it from the Western world were disappear- 
ing. Tlie literature, the ideas, the inventions 
of Western Europe were penetrating its aft^isio 
archaic society, and transforming a movement 
which in its origin had been conservative and aristocratic 
into one of far-reaching progress and reform. Alone 
among the opponents of absolute power on the Continent, 
the Magyars had based their resistance on positive con- 
stitutional right, on prescription, and the settled usage of 
the past; and throughout the conflict with the Crown 
between 1812 and 1825 legal right was on the side not of 
the Emperor but of those whom he attempted to coerce. 
With excellent judgment the Hungarian leaders had 
during these years abstained from raising any demand for 
reforms, appreciating the advantage of a purely defensive 
position in a combat with a Court pledged in the eyes 
of all Europe, as Austria was, to the defence of legitimate 
rights. This policy had gained its end ; the Emperor, after 
thirteen years of conflict, had been forced to re-convoke 
the Diet, and to abandon the hope of effecting a work in 
which his uncle, Joseph II., had Tailed. But, the constitu- 
tion once saved, that narrow and exclusive body of rights 
for which the nobility had contended no longer satisfied 
the needs or the conscience of the time. 1 Opinion was 

1 Down to 1827 not only was all land inherited by noblas free from 
taxation, but any taxable land purchased by a noble thereupon became 
tax-free. The attempt of the Government to abolish this latter injustice 
evoked a storm of anger in the Diet of 1825, and still more in the country 
assemblies, some of the latter even resolving that such law, if passed by 
the Diet, would be null and void. 
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moving fast; the claims of the towns and of the rural 
population were making themselves felt ; the agitation that 
followed the overthrow of the Bourbons in 1830 reached 
Hungary too, not so much through French influence as 
through the Polish war of independence, in which the 
Magyars saw a struggle not unlike their own, enlisting 
their warmest sympathies for the Polish armies so long 
as they kept the field, and for the exiles who came among 
them when the conflict was over. By the side of the old 
defenders of class-privilege there arose men imbued with 
the spirit of modern Liberalism. The laws governing the 
relation of the peasant to his lord, which remained nearly 
as they had been left by Maria Theresa, were dealt with 
by the Diet of 1832 in so liberal a spirit that 
of 1832-16 t * le Austrian Government, formerly far in 
advance of Hungarian opinion on this sub- 
ject, refused its assent to many of the measures passed. 
Great schemes of social and material improvement also 
aroused the public hopes in these years. The better minds 
became conscious of the real aspect of Hungarian life in 
comparison with that of civilised Europe — of its poverty, 
its inertia, its boorishness. Extraordinary energy was 
thrown into the work of advance by Count 
z c enyi Sz^chenyi, a nobleman whose imagination 
had been fired by the contrast which the busy industry 
of Great Britain and the practical interests of its higher 
classes presented to the torpor of his own country. It is 
to him that Hungary owes the bridge uniting its double 
capital at Pesth, and that Europe owes the unimpeded 
navigation of the Danube, which he first rendered possible 
by the destruction of the rocks known as the Iron Gates 
at Orsova. Sanguine, lavishly generous, an ardent patriot, 
Sz^chenyi endeavoured to arouse men of his own rank, 
the great and the powerful in Hungary, to the sense of 
what was due from them to their country as leaders in 
its industrial development. He was no revolutionist, nor 
was he an enemy to Austria. A peaceful political future 
would best have accorded with his own designs for raising 
Hungary to its due place among nations. 

That the Hungarian movement of this time was con- 
verted from one of fruitful progress into an embittered 
political conflict ending in civil war was due, among other 
causes, to the action of the Austrian Cabinet itself. 
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Wherever constitutional right existed, there Austria saw 
a natural enemy. The province of Transylvania, contain- 
ing a mixed population of Magyars, Ger- 
mans, and Roumanians, had, like Hungary, vania ’ 
a Diet of its own, which Diet ought to have 
been summoned every year. It was, however, not once 
assembled between 181 1 and 1834. In the agitation at length 
provoked in Transylvania by tlhis disregard of constitutional 
right, the Magyar element naturally took the lead, and so 
gained complete ascendancy in the province. When the 
Diet met in 1834, its language and conduct were defiant 
in the highest degree. It was speedily dissolved, and the 
scandal occasioned by its proceedings disturbed the last 
days of the Emperor Francis, who died in 1835, leaving 
the throne to his son Ferdinand, an invalid incapable 
of any serious exertion. It soon appeared that nothing 
was changed in the principles of the Imperial Government, 
and that whatever hopes had been formed of the establish- 
ment of a freer system under the new reign were delusive. 
The leader of the Transylvanian Opposition was Count 
Wessetenyi, himself a Magnate in Hungary, who, after 
the dissolution of the Diet, betook himself to the Sessions 
of the Hungarian counties, and there delivered speeches 
against the Court which led to his being arrested and 
brought to trial for high treason. His cause was taken up 
by the Hungarian Diet, as one in which the rights of the 
local assemblies were involved. The plea of privilege was, 
however, urged in vain, and the sentence of exile which 
was passed upon Count Wessel^nyi became a new source 
of contention between the Crown and the Magyar 
Estates. 1 

The enmity of Government was now a sufficient pass- 
port to popular favour. On emerging from his prison 
under a general amnesty in 1840, Kossuth parties 
undertook the direction of a Magyar journal among the 
at Pesth, which at once gained an immense Magyars 
influence throughout the country. The spokesman of a 
new generation, Kossuth represented an entirely different 
order of ideas from those of the orthodox defenders of the 
Hungarian Constitution. They had been conservative 

1 Horvdth, Funfundzwangig Jahre, i. 408. Springer, i. 4 66. Gerando, 
Esprit Public, 173. Kossuth, Ge 
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and aristocratic ; he was revolutionary : their weapons 
had been drawn from the storehouse of Hungarian posi- 
tive law; his inspiration was from the Liberalism of 
western Europe. Thus within the national party itself 
there grew up sections in more or less pronounced an- 
tagonism to one another, though all were united by a 
passionate devotion to Hungary and by an unbounded 
faith in its future. Sz^chenyi, and those who with him 
subordinated political to material ends, regarded Kossuth 
as a dangerous theorist. Between the more impetuous 
and the more cautious reformers stood the recognised 
Parliamentary leaders of the Liberals, among whom Deak 
had already given proof of political capacity of no common 
order. In Kossuth’s journal the national problems of the 
time were discussed both by his opponents and by his 
friends. Publicity gave greater range as well as greater 
animation to the conflict of ideas; and the rapid develop- 
ment of opinion during these years was seen in the large 
„ rv * * anc * am bitious measures which occupied the 
e i 84 ? ° Diet Electoral and municipal re- 

form, the creation of a code of criminal law, 
the introduction of trial by jury, the abolition of the 
immunity of the nobles from taxation ; all these and similar 
legislative projects, displayed at once the energy of the 
time and the influence of western Europe in transforming 
the political conceptions of the Hungarian nation. 
Hitherto the forty-three Free Cities had possessed but a 
single vote in the Diet, as against the sixty-three votes 
possessed by the Counties. It was now generally admitted 
that this anomaly could not continue; but inasmuch as 
civic rights were themselves monopolised by small privi- 
leged orders among the townsmen, the problem of con- 
stitutional reform carried with it that of a reform of the 
municipalities. Hungary in short was now face to face 
with the task of converting its ancient system of the repre- 
sentation of the privileged orders into the modern system 
of a representation of the nation at large. Arduous at 
every epoch and in every country, this work was one of 
almost insuperable difficulty in Hungary, through the 
close connection with the absolute monarchy of Austria ; 
through the existence of a body of poor noblesse, num- 
bered at two hundred thousand, who, though strong in 
patriotic sentiment, bitterly resented any attack upon their 
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own freedom from taxation; and above all through the 
variety of races in Hungary, and the attitude assumed by 
the Magyars, as the dominant nationality, towards the 
Slavs around them. In proportion as the energy of the 
Magyars and their confidence in the victory of the national 
cause mounted high, so rose their disdain of all claims 
beside their own within the Hungarian kingdom. It was 
resolved by the Lower Chamber of the Diet of 1843 that 
no language but Magyar should be permitted in debate, 
and that at the end of ten years every person not capable 
of speaking the Magyar language should be excluded from 
all public employment. The Magnates softened the latter 
provision by excepting from it the holders of merely local 
offices in Slavic districts; against the prohibition of Latin 
in the Diet the Croatians appealed to the Emperor. A 
rescript arrived from Vienna placing a veto upon the reso- 
lution. So violent was the storm excited in the Diet 
itself by this rescript, and so threatening the language of 
the national leaders outside, that the Cabinet, after a short 
interval, revoked its decision, and accepted a compromise 
which, while establishing Magyar as the official language 
of the kingdom, and requiring that it should be taught 
even in Croatian schools, permitted the use of Latin in the 
Diet for the next six years. In the meantime the Diet had 
shouted down every speaker who began with the usual 
Latin formula, and fighting had taken place in Agram, 
the Croatian capital, between the national and the Magyar 
factions. 

It was in vain that the effort was made at Presburg to 
resist all claims but those of one race. The same quicken- 
ing breath which had stirred the Magyar nation to new life 
had also passed over the branches of the Slavic family 
within the Austrian dominions far and near. 

In Bohemia a revival of interest in the Czech T national iC i 
language and literature, which began about movements'. 
1820, had in the following decade gained a 
distinctly political character. Societies originally or pro- 
fessedly founded for literary objects had become the centres 
of a popular movement directed towards the emancipation 
of the Czech elements in Bohemia from German ascen- 
dancy, and the restoration of something of a national 
character to the institutions of the kingdom. Among the 
southern Slavs, with whom Hungary was more directly 
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concerned, the national movement first became visible 
rather later. Its earliest manifestations took, just as in 
Bohemia, a literary or linguistic form. Projects for the 
formation of a common language which, under the name 
of Illyrian, should draw together all the Slavic populations 
between the Adriatic and the Black Sea, occupied for a 
while the fancy of the learned ; but the more ambitious part 
of this design, which had given some umbrage to the 
Turkish Government, was abandoned in obedience to in- 
structions from Vienna; and the movement first gained 
political importance when its scope was limited to the 
Croatian and Slavonic districts of Hungary, and it was 
endowed with the distinct task of resisting the imposition 
of Magyar as an official language. In addition to their 
representation in the Diet of the Kingdom of Presburg, 
the Croatian landowners had their own Provincial Diet at 
Agram. In this they possessed not only a common centre 
of action, but an organ of communication with the Imperial 
Government at Vienna, which rendered them some support 
in their resistance to Magyar pretensions. Later events 
gave currency to the belief that a conflict of races in 
Hungary was deliberately stimulated by the Austrian Court 
in its own interest. But the whole temper and principle 
of Metternich’s rule was opposed to the development of 
national spirit, whether in one race or another; and the 
patronage which the Croats appeared at this time to receive 
at Vienna was probably no more than an instinctive 
act of conversatism, intended to maintain the balance of 
interests, and to reduce within the narrowest possible limits 
such changes as might prove inevitable. 

Of all the important measures of reform which were 
brought before the Hungarian Diet of 1843, one alone had 
become law. The rest were either rejected by the Chamber 
of Magnates after passing the Lower House, or were 
thrown out in the Lower House in spite of 
after 1843 a PP rova l of the majority, in consequence 

of peremptory instructions sent to Presburg 
by the county-assemblies. The representative of a Hun- 
garian constituency was not free to vote at his discretion ; 
he was the delegate of the body of nobles which sent him, 
and was legally bound to give his vote in accordance with 
the instructions which he might from time to time receive. 
However zealous the Legislature itself, it was therefore 
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liable to be paralysed by external pressure as soon as any 
question was raised which touched the privileges of the 
noble caste. This was especially the case with all projects 
involving the expenditure of public revenue. Until the 
nobles bore their share of taxation it was impossible that 
Hungary should emerge from a condition of beggarly 
need; yet, be the inclination of the Diet what it might, it 
was controlled by bodies of stubborn squires or yeomen in 
each county, who fully understood their own power, and 
stoutly forbade the passing of any measure which imposed 
a share of the public burdens upon themselves. The im- 
possibility of carrying out reforms under existing condi- 
tions had been demonstrated by the failures of 1843. 
In order to overcome the obstruction as well of the 
Magnates as of the county-assemblies, it was necessary that 
an appeal should be made to the country at large, and that 
a force of public sentiment should be aroused which should 
both overmaster the existing array of special interests, and 
give birth to legislation merging them for the future in a 
comprehensive system of really national institutions. To 
this task the Liberal Opposition addressed itself ; and 
although large differences existed within the party, and the 
action of Kossuth, who now exchanged the career of the 
journalist for that of the orator, was little fettered by the 
opinions of his colleagues, the general result did not dis- 
appoint the hopes that had been formed. Political 
associations and clubs took vigorous root in the country. 
The magic of Kossuth’s oratory left every hearer a more 
patriotic, if not a wise man ; and an awakening passion for 
the public good seemed for a while to throw all private 
interests into the shade. 

It now became plain to all but the blindest that great 
changes were inevitable; and at the instance of the more 
intelligent among the Conservative party in Hungary the 
Imperial Government resolved to enter the lists with a 
policy of reform, and, if possible, to wrest the 
helm from the men who were becoming 
masters of the nation. In order to secure a Reform 
majority in the Diet, it was deemed requisite 
by the Government first to gain a predominant influence in 
the county-assemblies. As a preliminary step, most of the 
Lieutenants of counties, to whose high dignity no practical 
functions attached, were removed from their posts, and 
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superseded by paid administrators, appointed from Vienna. 
Count Apponyi, one of the most vigorous of the conserva- 
tive and aristocratic reformers, was placed at the head of 
the Ministry. In due time the proposals of the Govern- 
ment were made public. They comprised the taxation of 
the nobles, a reform of the municipalities, modifications in 
the land-system, and a variety of economic measures in- 
tended directly to promote the material development of the 
country. The latter were framed to some extent on the lines 
laid down by Sz^chenyi, who now, in bitter antagonism to 
Kossuth, accepted office under the Government, and gave 
to it the prestige of his great name. It remained for the 
Opposition to place their own counter-proposals before 
tihe country. Differences within the party were smoothed 
over, and a manifesto, drawn up by Dedk, 
Pr ^| r ^ me gave statesmanlike expression to the aims of 
Opposition die national leaders. Embracing every 
reform included in the policy of the Govern- 
ment, it added to them others which the Government had 
not ventured to face, and gave to the whole the character 
of a vindication of its own rights by the nation, in contrast 
to a scheme of administrative reform worked out by the 
officers of the Crown. Thus while it enforced the taxation 
of the nobles, it claimed for the Diet the right of control 
over every branch of the national expenditure. It 
demanded increased liberty for the Press, and an unfettered 
right of political association; and finally, while doing 
homage to the unity of the Crown, it required that the 
Government of Hungary should be one in direct accord 
with the national representation in the Diet, and that the 
habitual effort of the Court of Vienna to place this kingdom 
on the same footing as the Emperor’s non-constitutional 
provinces should be abandoned. With the rival pro- 
grammes of the Government and the Opposition before it, 
the country proceeded to the elections of 1847. Hopeful- 
ness and enthusiasm abounded on every side; and at the 
close of the year the Diet assembled from which so great 
a work was expected, and which was destined within so 
short a time to witness, in storm and revolution, the 
passing away of the ancient order of Hungarian life. 

The directly constitutional problems with which the 
Diet of Presburg had to deal were peculiar to Hungary 
itself, and did not exist in the other parts of the Austrian 
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Empire. There were, however, social problems which 
were not less urgently forcing themselves upon public 
attention alike in Hungary and in those provinces which 
enjoyed no constitutional rights. The chief of these was 
the condition of the peasant-population. In the greater 
part of the Austrian dominions, though 
serfage had long been abolished, society was T^en^cTf ' 
still based upon the manorial system. The Austria " 
peasant held his land subject to the obligation 
of labouring on his lord’s domain for a certain number of 
days in the year, and of rendering him other customary 
services : the manor-court, though checked by the neigh- 
bourhood of crown-officers, retained its jurisdiction, and its 
agents frequently performed duties of police. Hence the 
proposed extinction of the so-called feudal tie, and the 
conversion of the semi-dependent cultivator into a free- 
holder bound only to the payment of a fixed money-charge, 
or rendered free of all obligation by the surrender of a part 
of his holding, involved in many districts the institution 
of new public authorities and a general reorganisation of 
the minor local powers. From this task the Austrian 
Government had shrunk in mere lethargy, even when, as 
in 1835, proposals for change had come from the land- 
owners themselves. The work begun by Maria Theresa 
and Joseph remained untouched, though thirty years of 
peace had given abundant opportunity for its completion, 
and the legislation of Hardenberg in 1810 afforded pre- 
cedents covering at least part of the field. 

At length events occurred which roused the drowsiest 
heads in Vienna from their slumbers. The party of action 
among the Polish refugees at Paris had determined to 
strike another blow for the independence of their country. 
Instead, however, of repeating the insurrection of Warsaw, 
it was arranged that the revolt should commence in 
Prussian and Austrian Poland, and the beginning of the 
year 1846 was fixed for the uprising. In Prussia the 
Government crushed the conspirators before a blow could 
be struck. In Austria, though ample warning was given, 
the precautions taken were insufficient. General Collin 
occupied the Free City of Cracow, where the revolutionary 
committee had its headquarters; but the troops under his 
command were so weak that he was soon compelled to 
retreat, and to await the arrival of reinforcements. Mean- 
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while the landowners in the district of Tarnow in northern 
Galicia raised the standard of insurrection, and sought to 
arm the country. The Ruthenian peasantry, however, 
among whom they lived, owed all that was tolerable in 
their condition to the protection of the 
Insurrection Austrian crown-officers, and detested the 
Feb., 1846 * memory of an independent Poland. Instead 
of following their lords into the field, they 
gave information of their movements, and asked instruc- 
tions from the nearest Austrian authorities. They were 
bidden to seize upon any persons who instigated them to 
rebellion, and to bring them into the towns. A war of 
the peasants against the nobles forthwith broke out. 
Murder, pillage, and incendiary fires brought both the 
Polish insurrection and its leaders to a miserable end. The 
Polish nobles, unwilling to acknowledge the humiliating 
truth that their own peasants were their bitterest enemies, 
charged the Austrian Government with having set a price 
on their heads, and with having instigated the peasants 
to a communistic revolt. Metternich, disgraced by the 
spectacle of a Jacquerie raging apparently under his own 
auspices, insisted, in a circular to the European Courts, 
that the attack of the peasantry upon the nobles had been 
purely spontaneous, and occasioned by attempts to press 
certain villagers into the ranks of the rebellion by brute 
force. But whatever may have been the measure of 
responsibility incurred by the agents of the Government, 
an agrarian revolution was undoubtedly in full course in 
Galicia, and its effects were soon felt in the rest of the 
Austrian monarchy. The Arcadian contentment of the 
rural population, which had been the boast, and in some 
degrees the real strength, of Austria, was at an end. 
Conscious that the problem which it had so long evaded 
must at length be faced, the Government of Vienna pre- 
pared to deal with the conditions of land-tenure by 
legislation extending over the whole of the Empire. But 
the courage which was necessary for an adequate solution 
of the difficulty nowhere existed within the official world, 
and the Edict which conveyed the last words 
Dto., 1846 *’ I m P er i a l Government on this vital 

question contained nothing more than a 
series of provisions for facilitating voluntary settlements 
between the peasants and their lords. In the quality of 
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this enactment the Court of Vienna gave the measure of its 
own weakness. The opportunity of breaking with tradi- 
tions of impotence had presented itself and had been lost. 
Revolution was at the gates ; and in the unsatisfied claim 
of the rural population the Government had handed over 
to its adversaries a weapon of the greatest power . 1 

In the purely German provinces of Austria there 
lingered whatever of the spirit of tranquillity was still to be 
found within the Empire. This, however, 
was not the case in the districts into which Vienna 
the influence of the capital extended. Vienna had of late 
grown out of its old careless spirit. The home in past 
years of a population notoriously pleasure-loving, good- 
humoured, and indifferent to public affairs, it had now 
taken something of a more serious character. The death ’ 
of the Emperor Francis, who to the last generation of 
Viennese had been as fixed a part of the order of things as 
the river Danube, was not unconnected with this change 
in the public tone. So long as the old Emperor lived, all 
thought that was given to political affairs was energy 
thrown away. By his death not only had the State lost an 
ultimate controlling power, if dull, yet practised and 
tenacious, but this loss was palpable to all the world. The 
void stood bare and unrelieved before the public eye. The 
notorious imbecility of the Emperor Ferdinand, the barren 
and antiquated formalism of Metternich and of that entire 
system which seemed to be incorporated in him, made 
Government an object of general satire, and in some 
quarters of rankling contempt. In proportion as the 
culture and intelligence of the capital exceeded that of other 
towns, so much the more galling was the pressure of that 
part of the general system of tutelage which was especially 
directed against the independence of the mind. The cen- 
sorship was exercised with grotesque stupidity. It was 
still the aim of Government to isolate Austria from the 
ideas and the speculation of other lands, and to shape the 
intellectual world of the Emperor’s subjects into that pre- 
cise form which tradition prescribed as suitable for the 

1 Das Polen-Attentat, *1846, p. 203. Verhaltnisse in Galizien, p. 57. 
Briefe eines Polnischen Edelmannes, p. 31. Metternich, vii. 196. 
Cracow, which had been made an independent Republic by the Congress 
of Vienna, was now annexed by Austria with the consent of Russia and 
Prussia, and against the protests of England and France. 
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members of a well-regulated State. In poetry, the works 
of Lord Byron were excluded from circulation, where 
custom-house officers and market-inspectors chose to 
enforce the law; in history and political literature, the lead- 
ing writers of modern times lay under the same ban. 
Native production was much more effectively controlled. 
Whoever wrote in a newspaper, or lectured at a University, 
or published a work of imagination, was expected to deliver 
himself of something agreeable to the constituted 
authorities, or was reduced to silence. Far as Vienna fell 
short of Northern Germany in intellectual activity, the 
humiliation inflicted on its best elements by this life- 
destroying surveillance was keenly felt and bitterly re- 
sented. More perhaps by its senile warfare against mental 
freedom than by any acts of direct political repression, 
the Government ranged against itself the almost 
unanimous opinion of the educated classes. Its hold on 
the affection of the capital was gone. Still quiescent, but 
ready to unite against the Government when opportunity 
should arrive, there stood, in addition to the unorganised 
mass of the middle ranks, certain political associations 
and students’ societies, a vigorous Jewish element, and the 
usual contingent furnished by poverty and discontent in 
every great city from among the labouring population. 
Military force sufficient to keep the capital in subjection 
w r as not wanting; but the foresight and the vigour 
necessary to cope with the first onset of revolution were 
nowhere to be found among the holders of power. 

At Berlin the solid order of Prussian absolutism already 
shook to its foundation. With King Frederick 
William III., whose long reign ended in 
Prussia ^40, there departed the half-filial, half-spirit- 
less acquiescence of the nation in the denial of the liberties 
which had been so solemnly promised to it at the 
epoch of Napoleon’s fall. The new 7 Sovereign, Frederick 
William IV., ascended the throne amid high 
wuif eriC iv nat i° na l hopes. The very contrast which his 
W 1840 ” warm, exuberant nature offered to the silent, 

reserved disposition of his father impressed 
the public for awhile in his favour. In the more shining 
personal qualities he far excelled all his immediate 
kindred. His artistic and literary sympathies, his aptitude 
of mind and readiness of speech, appeared to mark the 
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man of a new age, and encouraged the belief that, in spite 
of the mediaeval dreams and reactionary theories to which, 
as prince, he had surrendered himself, he would, as King, 
appreciate the needs of the time, and give to Prussia the 
free institutions which the nation demanded. The first 
acts of the new reign were generously conceived. Political 
offenders were freely pardoned. Men who had suffered for 
their opinions were restored to their posts in the Univer- 
sities and the public service, or selected for promotion. 
But when the King approached the constitutional question, 
his utterances were unsatisfactory. Though undoubtedly 
in favour of some reform, he gave no sanction to the idea 
of a really national representation, but seemed rather to 
seek occasions to condemn it. Other omens of ill import 
were not wanting. Allying his Government with a narrow 
school of theologians, the King offended men of in- 
dependent mind, and transgressed against the best tradi- 
tions of Prussian administration. The prestige of the new 
reign was soon exhausted. Those who had believed 
Frederick William to be a man of genius now denounced 
him as a vaporous, inflated dilettante ; his enthusiasm was 
seen to indicate nothing in particular; his sonorous 
commonplaces fell flat on second delivery. Not only in 
his own kingdom, but in the minor German States, which 
looked to Prussia as the future leader of a free Germany, 
the opinion rapidly gained ground that Frederick 
William IV. was to be numbered among the enemies rather 
than the friends of the good cause. 

In the Edicts by which the last King of Prussia had 
promised his people a Constitution, it had been laid down 
that the representative body was to spring from the 
Provincial Estates, and that it was to possess, in addition 
to its purely consultative functions in legislation, a real 
power of control over all State loans and over all proposed 
additions to taxation. The interdependence of the 
promised Parliament and the Provincial 
Estates had been seen at the time to endanger United Diet 
the success of Hardenberg’s scheme; never- Berlin, Feb! 
theless, it was this conception which King 3, 1847 
Frederick William IV. made the very centre 
of his Constitutional policy. A devotee to the distant 
past, he spoke of the Provincial Estates, which in their 
present form had existed only since 1823, as if they were a 
m-2 
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great national and historic institution which had come 
down unchanged through centuries. His first experiment 
was the summoning of a Committee from these bodies to 
consider certain financial projects with which the Govern- 
ment was occupied (1842). The labours of the Committee 
were insignificant, nor was its treatment at the hands of 
the Crown Ministers of a serious character. Frederick 
William, however, continued to meditate over his plans, 
and appointed a Commission to examine the project drawn 
up at his desire by the Cabinet. The agitation in favour 
of Parliamentary Government became more and more 
pressing among the educated classes; and at length, in 
spite of some opposition from his brother, the Prince of 
Prussia, afterwards Emperor of Germany, the King deter- 
mined to fulfil his father’s promise and to convoke a 
General Assembly at Berlin. On the 3rd of February, 
1847, there appeared a Royal Patent, which summoned 
all the Provincial Estates to the capital to meet as a United 
Diet of the Kingdom. The Diet was to be divided into 
two Chambers, the Upper Chamber including the Royal 
Princes and highest nobles, the Lower the representatives 
of the knights, towns, and peasants. The right of legisla- 
tion was not granted to the Diet; it had, however, the 
right of presenting petitions on internal affairs. State- 
loans and new taxes were not, in time of peace, to be 
raised without its consent. No regular interval was fixed 
for the future meetings of the Diet, and its financial rights 
were moreover reduced by other provisions, which enacted 
that a United Committee from the Provincial Estates was 
to meet every four years for certain definite objects, and 
that a special Delegation was to sit each year for the 
transaction of business relating to the National Debt. 1 

The nature of the General Assembly convoked by this 
Edict, the functions conferred upon it, and the guarantees 
offered for Representative Government in the future, so 
King little corresponded with the requirements of 
Frederick the nation, that the question was at once 
William and raised in Liberal circles whether the conces- 

the Diet si 0 ns thus tendered by the King ought to be 
accepted or rejected. The doubt which existed as to the 
disposition of the monarch himself was increased by the 

1 Reden des Koenigs Friedrich Wilhelm IV., p. 17. Ranke’s F. W. IV. 
in Allg. Deutsche Biog. Biedermann, Dreissig Jahre, i. 186. 
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speech from the throne at the opening of the Diet (April 
u). In a vigorous harangue extending over half an hour, 
King Frederick William, while he said much that was ap- 
propriate to the occasion, denounced the spirit of revolu- 
tion that was working in the Prussian Press, warned the 
Deputies that they had been summoned not to advocate 
political theories, but to protect each the rights of his own 
order, and declared that no power on earth should induce 
him to change his natural relation to his people into a 
constitutional one, or to permit a written sheet of paper 
to intervene like a second Providence between Prussia and 
the Almighty. So vehement was the language of the 
King, and so uncompromising his tone, that the proposal 
was forthwith made at a private conference that the 
Deputies should quit Berlin in a body. This extreme 
course was not adopted; it was determined instead to pre- 
sent an address to the King, laying before him in respectful 
language the shortcomings in the Patent of February 3rd. 
In the debate on this address began the Parliamentary 
history of Prussia. The Liberal majority in the Lower 
Chamber, anxious to base their cause on some foundation 
of positive law, treated the Edicts of Frederick William III. 
defining the rights of the future Representative Body as 
actual statutes of the realm, although the late King had 
never called a Representative Body into existence. From 
this point of view the functions now given to Committees 
and Delegations were so much illegally withdrawn from 
the rights of the Diet. The Government, on the other 
hand, denied that the Diet possessed any rights or claims 
whatever beyond those assigned to it by the Patent of 
February 3rd, to which it owed its origin. In receiving 
the address of the Chambers, the King, while expressing a 
desire to see the Constitution further developed, repeated 
the principle already laid down by his Ministers, and 
refused to acknowledge any obligation outside those which 
he had himself created. 

When, after a series of debates on the political ques- 
tions at issue, the actual business of the Session began, 
the relations between the Government and the Assembly 
grew worse rather than better. The principal measures 
submitted were the grant of a State-guarantee to certain 
land-banks established for the purpose of extinguishing 
the rent-charges on peasants’ holdings, and the issue of a 
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public loan for the construction of railways by the State. 
Alleging that the former measure was not directly one of 
Proceedings taxat i° n > the Government, in laying it before 
and Disso- the Diet, declared that they asked only for 
lution of an opinion, and denied that the Diet pos- 
the Diet sessed any right of decision. Thus chal- 
lenged, as it were, to make good its claims, the Diet 
not only declined to assent to this guarantee, but set its 
veto on the proposed railway-loan. Both projects were in 
themselves admitted to be to the advantage of the State; 
their rejection by the Diet was an emphatic vindication of 
constitutional rights which the Government seemed indis- 
posed to acknowledge. Opposition grew more and more 
embittered; and when, as a preliminary to the dissolution 
of the Diet, the King ordered its members to proceed to 
the election of the Committees and Delegation named in 
the Edict of February 3rd, an important group declined to 
take part in the elections, or consented to do so only under 
reservations, on the ground that the Diet, and that alone, 
possessed the constitutional control over finance which the 
King was about to commit to other bodies. Indignant at 
this protest, the King absented himself from the ceremony 
which brought the Diet to a close (June 26th). Amid 
general irritation and resentment the Assembly broke up. 
Nothing had resulted from its convocation but a direct 
exhibition of the antagonism of purpose existing between 
the Sovereign and the national representatives. Moderate 
men were alienated by the doctrines promulgated from the 
Throne; and an experiment which, if more wisely con- 
ducted, might possibly at the eleventh hour have saved all 
Germany from revolution, left the Monarchy discredited 
and exposed to the attack of the most violent of its foes. 

The train was now laid throughout central Europe; it 
needed but a flash from Paris to kindle the fire far and 
wide. That the Crown which Louis Philippe 
Philippe owed to one popular outbreak might be 
wrested from him by another, had been a 
thought constantly present not only to the King himself 
but to foreign observers during the earlier years of his 
reign. The period of comparative peace by which the 
first Republican movements after 1830 had been succeeded, 
the busy working of the Parliamentary system, the keen 
and successful pursuit of wealth which seemed to have 
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mastered all other impulses in France, had made these 
fears a thing of the past. The Orleanist Monarchy had 
taken its place among the accredited institutions of 
Europe; its chief, aged, but vigorous in mind, looked 
forward to the future of his dynasty, and occupied himself 
with plans for extending its influence or its sway beyond 
the limits of France itself. At one time Louis Philippe 
had hoped to connect his family by marriage with the 
Courts of Vienna or Berlin; this project had not met with 
encouragement; so much the more eagerly did the King 
watch for opportunities in another direction, and devise 
plans for restoring the family-union between France and 
Spain which had been established by Louis XIV. and 
which had so largely influenced the history of Europe 
down to the overthrow of the Bourbon Monarchy. The 
Crown of Spain was now held by a young girl ; her sister 
was the next in succession ; to make the House of Orleans 
as powerful at Madrid as it was at Paris seemed under 
these circumstances no impossible task to a King and 
a Minister who, in the interests of the dynasty, were 
prepared to make some sacrifice of honour and good 
faith. 

While the Carlist War was still continuing, Lord 
Palmerston had convinced himself that Louis Philippe 
intended to marry the young Queen Isabella, if possible, 
to one of his sons. Some years later this project was 
unofficially mentioned by Guizot to the English statesman, 
who at once caused it to be understood that 
England would not permit the union. T *l e Spanish 
Abandoning this scheme, Louis Philippe Octoberf 1846 
then demanded, by a misconstruction of the 
Treaty of Utrecht, that the Queen’s choice of a husband 
should be limited to the Bourbons of the Spanish or 
Neapolitan line. To this claim Lord Aberdeen, who had 
become Foreign Secretary in 1841, declined to give his 
assent; he stated, however, that no step would be taken 
by England in antagonism to such marriage, if it should 
be deemed desirable at Madrid. Louis Philippe now 
suggested that his youngest son, the Duke of Montpensier, 
should wed the Infanta Fernanda, sister of the Queen of 
Spain. On the express understanding that this mar- 
riage should not take place until the Queen should herself 
have been married and have had children, the English 
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Cabinet assented to the proposal. That the marriages 
should not be simultaneous was treated by both Govern- 
ments as the very heart and substance of the arrangement, 
inasmuch as the failure of children by the Queen’s mar- 
riage would make her sister, or her sister’s heir, inheritor 
of the Throne. This was repeatedly acknowledged by 
Louis Philippe and his Minister, Guizot, in the course 
of communications with the British Court which extended 
over some years. Nevertheless, in 1846, the French Am- 
bassador at Madrid, in conjunction with the Queen’s 
mother, Maria Christina, succeeded in carrying out a plan 
by which the conditions laid down at London and accepted 
at Paris were utterly frustrated. Of the Queen’s Spanish 
cousins, there was one, Don Francisco, who was known 
to be physically unfit for marriage. To this person it 
was determined by Maria Christina and the French Am- 
bassador that the young Isabella should be united, her 
sister being simultaneously married to the Duke of Mont- 
pensier. So flagrantly was this arrangement in contradic- 
tion to the promises made at the Tuileries, that, when 
intelligence of it arrived at Paris, Louis Philippe declared 
for a moment that the Ambassador must be disavowed and 
disgraced. Guizot, however, was of better heart than his 
master, and asked for delay. In the very crisis of the 
King’s perplexity the return of Lord Palmerston to office, 
and the mention by him of a Prince of Saxe-Coburg as 
one of the candidates for the Spanish Queen’s hand, 
afforded Guizot a pretext for declaring that Great Britain 
had violated its engagements towards the House of Bour- 
bon by promoting the candidature of a Coburg. In reality 
the British Government had not only taken no part in 
assisting the candidature of the Coburg Prince, but had 
directly opposed it. This, however, was urged in vain 
at the Tuileries. Whatever may have been the original in- 
tentions of Louis Philippe or of Guizot, the temptation 
of securing the probable succession to the Spanish Crown 
was too strong to be resisted. Preliminaries were pushed 
forward with the utmost haste, and on the 10th of October, 
1846, the marriages of Queen Isabella and her sister, as 
arranged by the French Ambassador and the Queen- 
Mother, were simultaneously solemnised at Madrid. 1 

1 Guizot, viii. ici. Palmerston, iii. 194. Pari. Papers, 1847. Martin’s 
Prince Consort, i. 341. 
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Few intrigues have been more disgraceful than that 
of the Spanish Marriages; none more futile. The course 
of history mocked its ulterior purposes; its Louis 
immediate results were wholly to the injury Philippe 

of the House of Orleans. The cordial under- and Guizot, 
standing between France and Great Britain, 1847 
which had been revived after the differences of 1840, was 
now finally shattered, Louis Philippe stood convicted be- 
fore his people of sacrificing a valuable alliance to purely 
dynastic ends; his Minister, the austere and sanctimonious 
Guizot, had to defend himself against charges which 
would have covered with shame the most hardened man 
of the world. Thus stripped of its garb of moral 
superiority, condemned as at once unscrupulous and un- 
patriotic, the Orleanist Monarchy had to meet the storm 
of popular discontent which was gathering over France 
as well as over neighbouring lands. For the lost friend- 
ship of England it was necessary to seek a substitute 
in the support of some Continental Power. Throwing 
himself into the reactionary policy of the Court of Vienna, 
Guizot endeavoured to establish a diplomatic concert from 
which England should be excluded, as France had been 
in 1840. There were circumstances which gave some 
countenance to the design. The uncompromising vigour 
with which Lord Palmerston supported the Liberal move- 
ment now becoming so formidable in Italy made every 
absolute Government in Europe his enemy; and had time 
been granted, the despotic Courts would possibly have 
united with France in some more or less open combina- 
tion against the English Minister. But the moments 
were now numbered ; and ere the projected league 
could take substance, the whirlwind descended before 
which Louis Philippe and his Minister were the first 
to fall. 

A demand for the reform of the French Parliamentary 
system had been made when Guizot was entering upon 
office in the midst of the Oriental crisis of 
1840. It had then been silenced and re- 
pressed by all the means at the disposal of t ary Reform 
the Executive; King Louis Philippe being 
convinced that with a more democratic Chamber the main- 
tenance of his own policy of peace would be impossible. 
The demand was now raised again with far greater energy. 
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Although the franchise had been lowered after the Revolu- 
tion of July, it was still so high that not one person in a 
hundred and fifty possessed a vote, while the property- 
qualification which was imposed upon the Deputies them- 
selves excluded from the Chamber all but men of 
substantial wealth. Moreover, there existed no law pro- 
hibiting the holders of administrative posts under the 
Government from sitting in the Assembly. The con- 
sequence was that more than one-third of the Deputies 
were either officials who had secured election, or repre- 
sentatives who since their election had accepted from 
Government appointments of greater or less value. 
Though Parliamentary talent abounded, it was impossible 
that a Chamber so composed could be the representative 
of the nation at large. The narrowness of the franchise, 
the wealth of the Deputies themselves, made them, in all 
questions affecting the social condition of the people, a 
mere club of capitalists; the influence which the Crown 
exercised through the bestowal of offices converted those 
who ought to have been its controllers into its dependents, 
the more so as its patronage was lavished on nominal 
opponents even more freely than on avowed friends. 
Against King Louis Philippe the majority in the Chamber 
had in fact ceased to possess a will of its own. It repre- 
sented wealth ; it represented to some extent the common- 
sense of France; but on all current matters of dispute it 
only represented the executive government in another 
form. So thoroughly had the nation lost all hope in the 
Assembly during the last years of Louis Philippe, that 
even the elections had ceased to excite interest. On the 
other hand, the belief in the general prevalence of corrup- 
tion was every day receiving new warrant. A series of 
State-trials disclosed the grossest frauds in every branch 
of the administration, and proved that political influence 
was habitually used for purposes of pecuniary gain. Taxed 
with his tolerance of a system scarcely distinguishable 
from its abuses, the Minister could only turn to his own 
nominees in the Chamber and ask them whether they 
felt themselves corrupted; invited to consider some 
measure of Parliamentary reform, he scornfully asserted 
his policy of resistance. Thus, hopeless of obtaining 
satisfaction either from the Government or from the 
Chamber itself, the leaders of the Opposition resolved in 
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1847 to appeal to the country at large; and an agitation 
for Parliamentary reform, based on the methods employed 
by O’Connell in Ireland, soon spread through the 
principal towns of France. 

But there were other ideas and other forces active 
among the labouring population of Paris than those 
familiar to the politicians of the Assembly. . 
Theories of Socialism, the property of a few ocia lsm 
thinkers and readers during the earlier years of Louis 
Philippe’s reign, had now sunk deep among the masses, 
and become, in a rough and easily apprehended form, 
the creed of the poor. From the time when Napoleon’s 
fall had restored to France its faculty of thought, and, 
as it were, turned the soldier’s eyes again upon his home, 
those questionings as to the basis of the social union which 
had occupied men’s minds at an earlier epoch were once 
more felt and uttered. The problem was still what it 
had been in the eighteenth century ; the answer was that 
of a later age. Kings, priests, and nobles had been over- 
thrown, but misery still covered the world. In the teach- 
ing of Saint-Simon, under the Restoration, religious 
conceptions blended with a great industrial scheme; in 
the Utopia of Fourier, produced at the same fruitful 
period, whatever was valuable belonged to its suggestions 
in co-operative production. But whether the doctrine 
propounded was that of philosopher, or sage, or charlatan, 
in every case the same leading ideas were visible; — the 
insufficiency of the individual in isolation, the industrial 
basis of all social life, the concern of the community, or 
of its supreme authority, in the organisation of labour. 
It was naturally in no remote or complex form that the 
idea of a new social order took possession of the mind of 
the workman in the faubourgs of Paris. He read in Louis 
Blanc, the latest and most intelligible of his teachers, of 
the right to labour, of the duty of the State to provide 
work for its citizens. This was something actual and 
tangible. For this he was ready upon occasion to take 
up arms; not for the purpose of extending the franchise 
to another handful of the Bourgeoisie, or of shifting the 
profits of government from one set of place-hunters to 
another. In antagonism to the ruling Minister the Re- 
formers in the Chamber and the Socialists in the streets 
might for a moment unite their forces : but their ends 
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were irreconcilable, and the allies of to-day were neces- 
sarily the foes of to-morrow. 

At the close of the year 1847 the last Parliament of the 
Orleanist Monarchy assembled. The speech from the 
The Feb- Throne, delivered by Louis Philippe himself, 
ruary denounced in strong terms the agitation for 
Revolution, Reform which had been carried on during 
1848 the preceding months, though this agitation 
had, on the whole, been the work of the so-called Dynastic 
Opposition, which, while demanding electoral reform, 
was sincerely loyal to the Monarchy. The King’s words 
were a challenge; and in the debate on the Address, the 
challenge was taken up by all ranks of Monarchical 
Liberals as well as by the small Republican section in the 
Assembly. The Government, however, was still secure 
of its majority. Defeated in the votes on the Address, 
the Opposition determined, by way of protest, to attend 
a banquet to be held in the Champs Elys^es on the 22nd 
of February by the Reform-party in Western Paris. It 
was at first desired that by some friendly arrangement 
with the Government, which had declared the banquet 
illegal, the possibility of recourse to violence should be 
avoided. Misunderstandings, however, arose, and the 
Government finally prohibited the banquet, and made 
preparations for meeting any disturbance with force of 
arms. The Deputies, anxious to employ none but legal 
means of resistance, now resolved not to attend the ban- 
quet; on the other hand, the Democratic and Socialist 
leaders welcomed a possible opportunity for revolt. On 

Feb 22nd ^ ie morn * n £ ^e 22nd masses of men 
e * n poured westwards from the workmen’s 
quarter. The city was in confusion all day, and the erec- 
tion of barricades began. Troops were posted in the 
streets; no serious attack, however, was made by either 
side, and at nightfall quiet returned. 

On the next morning the National Guard of Paris was 
called to arms. Throughout the struggle between Louis 
Philippe and the populace of Paris in the earlier years of 
his reign, the National Guard, which was drawn princi- 
pally from the trading classes, had fought steadily for 
the King. Now, however, it was at one with the Liberal 
Opposition in the Assembly, and loudly demanded the dis- 
missal of the Ministers. While some of the battalions in- 
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terposed between the regular troops and the populace and 
averted a conflict, others proceeded to the Chamber with 
petitions for Reform. Obstinately as Louis 
Philippe had hitherto refused all concession, e * r 
the announcement of the threatened defection of the 
National Guard at length convinced him that resistance 
was impossible. He accepted Guizot’s resignation, and 
the Chamber heard from the fallen Minister himself that 
he had ceased to hold office. Although the King declined 
for awhile to commit the formation of a Ministry to Thiers, 
the recognised chief of the Opposition, and endeavoured 
to place a politician more acceptable to himself in office, 
it was felt that with the fall of Guizot all real resistance 
to Reform was broken. Nothing more was asked by the 
Parliamentary Opposition or by the middle-class of Paris. 
The victory seemed to be won, the crisis at an end. In 
the western part of the capital congratulation and good- 
humour succeeded to the fear of conflict. The troops 
fraternised with the citizens and the National Guard ; and 
when darkness came on, the boulevards were illuminated 
as if for a national festival. 

In the midst, however, of this rejoicing, and while the 
chiefs of the revolutionary societies, fearing that the oppor- 
tunity had been lost for striking a blow at the Monarchy, 
exhorted the defenders of the barricades to maintain their 
positions, a band of workmen came into conflict, accident- 
ally or of set purpose, with the troops in front of the 
Foreign Office. A volley was fired, which killed or 
wounded eighty persons. Placing the dead bodies on a 
waggon, and carrying them by torchlight through the 
streets in the workmen’s quarter, the insurrectionary 
leaders called the people to arms. The tocsin sounded 
throughout the night; on the next morning , 2 4th 
the populace marched against the Tuileries. e 
In consequence of the fall of the Ministry and the sup- 
posed reconciliation of the King with the People, what- 
ever military dispositions had been begun had since been 
abandoned. At isolated points the troops fought bravely; 
but there was no systematic defence. Shattered by the 
strain of the previous days, and dismayed by the indiffer- 
ence of the National Guard when he rode out among them, 
the King, who at every epoch of his long life had shown 
such conspicuous courage in the presence of danger, now 
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lost all nerve and all faculty of action. He signed an act 
of abdication in favour of his grandson, the Count of Paris, 
and fled. Behind him the victorious mob burst into the 
Tuileries and devastated it from cellar to roof. The Legis- 
lative Chamber, where an attempt was made to proclaim 
the Count of Paris King, was in its turn invaded. In 
uproar and tumult a Provisional Government was installed 
at the Hdtel de Ville; and ere the day closed the news 
went out to Europe that the House of Orleans had ceased 
to reign, and that the Republic had been proclaimed. It 
was not over France alone, it was over the Continent at 
large, that the tide of revolution was breaking. 
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There were few statesmen living in 1848 who, like Metter- 
nich and like Louis Philippe, could remember the out- 
break of the French Revolution. To those who could 
so look back across the space of sixty years, a comparison 
of the European movements that followed the successive 
onslaughts upon authority in France afforded some 
measure of the change that had passed over the political 
atmosphere of the Continent within a single lifetime. The 
Revolution of 1789, deeply as it stirred men’s minds in 
neighbouring countries, had occasioned no 
popular outbreak on a large scale outside 
France. The expulsion of Charles X. in 1830 
had been followed by national uprisings in Italy, Poland, 
and Belgium, and by a struggle for constitutional govern- 
ment in the smaller States of Northern Germany. The 
downfall of Louis Philippe in 1848 at once convulsed the 
whole of central Europe. From the Rhenish Provinces to 
the Ottoman frontier there was no government but the 
Swiss Republic that was not menaced; there was no race 
which did not assert its claim to a more or less complete 
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independence. Communities whose long slumber had been 
undisturbed by the shocks of the Napoleonic period now 
vibrated with those same impulses which, since 1815, no 
pressure of absolute power had been able wholly to ex- 
tinguish in Italy and Germany. The borders of the region 
of political discontent had been enlarged; where apathy 
or immemorial loyalty to some distant crown had long 
closed the ear to the voices of the new age, now all was 
restlessness, all eager expectation of the dawning epoch 
of national life. This was especially the case with the 
Slavic races included in the Austrian Empire, races which 
during the earlier years of this century had been wholly 
mute. These in their turn now felt the breath of patriotism, 
and claimed the right of self-government. Distinct as the 
ideas of national independence and of constitutional liberty 
are in themselves, they were not distinct in their operation 
over a great part of Europe in 1848; and this epoch will 
be wrongly conceived if it is viewed as no more than a 
repetition on a large scale of the democratic outbreak of 
Paris with which it opened. More was sought in Europe 
in 1848 than the substitution of popular for monarchical 
or aristocratic rule. The effort to make the State one 
with the nation excited wider interests than the effort to 
enlarge and equalise citizen rights; and it is in the action 
of this principle of nationality that we find the explanation 
of tendencies of the epoch which appear at first view to be 
in direct conflict with one another. In Germany a single 
race was divided under many Governments : here the 
national instinct impelled to unity. In Austria a variety 
of races was held together by one crown : here the national 
instinct impelled to separation. In both these States, as in 
Italy, where the predominance of the foreigner and the 
continuance of despotic government were in a peculiar 
manner connected with one another, the efforts of 1848 
failed; but the problems which then agitated Europe could 
not long be set aside, and the solution of them, complete 
in the case of Germany and Italy, partial and tentative in 
the case of Austria, renders the succeeding twenty-five 
years a memorable period in European history. 

The sudden disappearance of the Orleanist monarchy 
and the proclamation of the Republic at Paris struck with 
dismay the Governments beyond the Rhine. Difficulties 
were already gathering round them, opposition among 
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their own subjects was daily becoming more formidable 
and more outspoken. In Western Germany a meeting of 
Liberal deputies had been held in the autumn 
of 1847, in which the reform of the Federal 
Constitution and the establishment of a Germany 
German Parliament had been demanded : 
a Republican or revolutionary party, small but virulent, 
had also its own avowed policy and its recognised 
organs in the Press. No sooner had the news 
of the Revolution at Paris passed the frontier than in 
all the minor German States the cry for reform became 
irresistible. Ministers everywhere resigned; the popular 
demands were granted; and men were called to office whose 
names were identified with the struggle for the freedom of 
the Press, for trial by jury, and for the reform of the 
Federal Constitution. The Federal Diet itself, so long the 
instrument of absolutism, bowed beneath the stress of 
the time, abolished the laws of censorship, and invited the 
Governments to send Commissioners to Frankfort to dis- 
cuss the reorganisation of Germany. It was not, however, 
at Frankfort or at the minor capitals that the conflict 
between authority and its antagonists was to be decided. 
Vienna, the stronghold of absolutism, the sanctuary from 
which so many interdicts had gone forth against freedom 
in every part of Europe, was itself invaded by the revolu- 
tionary spirit. The clear sky darkened, and Metternich 
found himself powerless before the storm. 

There had been until 1848 so complete an absence of 
political life in the Austrian capital, that, when the con- 
viction suddenly burst upon all minds that . 

the ancient order was doomed, there were us na 
neither party-leaders to confront the Government, nor 
plans of reform upon which any considerable body of men 
were agreed. The first utterances of public discontent 
were petitions drawn up by the Chamber of Commerce 
and by literary associations. These were vague in purport 
and far from aggressive in their tone. A sterner note 
sounded when intelligence reached the capital of the resolu- 
tions that had been passed by the Hungarian Lower House 
on the 3rd of March, and of the language in which these 
had been enforced by Kossuth. Casting aside all reserve, 
the Magyar leader had declared that the reigning dynasty 
could only be saved by granting to Hungary a responsible 
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Ministry drawn from the Diet itself, and by establishing 
constitutional government throughout the Austrian 
dominions. “From the charnel-house of the Viennese 
system,” he cried, “a poison-laden atmosphere steals over 
us, which paralyses our nerves and bows us when we would 
soar. The future of Hungary can never be secure while 
in the other provinces there exists a system of government 
in direct antagonism to every constitutional principle. 
Our task it is to found a happier future on the brotherhood 
of all the Austrian races, and to substitute for the union 
enforced by bayonets and police the enduring bond of a 
free constitution.” When the Hungarian Assembly had 
/ thus taken into its own hands the cause of the rest of the 
monarchy, it was not for the citizens of Vienna to fall short 
in the extent of their demands. The idea of a Constitution 
for the Empire at large was generally accepted, and it was 
proposed that an address embodying this demand should 
be sent in to the Emperor by the Provincial Estates of 
Lower Austria, whose meeting happened to be fixed for 
the 13th of March. In the meantime the students made 
themselves the heroes of the hour. The agitation of the 
city increased; rumours of State bankruptcy and of the 
impending repudiation of the paper currency filled all 
classes with the belief that some catastrophe was near at 
hand. 1 

The Provincial Estates of Lower Austria had long 
fallen into such insignificance that in ordinary times their 
proceedings were hardly noticed by the 
The March ca pital. The accident that they were now to 
at ^Vienna* assemble in the midst of a great crisis elevated 
them to a sudden importance. It was 
believed that the decisive words would be spoken in the 
course of their debates; and on the morning of the 13th of 
March masses of the populace, led by a procession of 
students, assembled round the Hall of the Diet. While 
the debate proceeded within, street-orators inflamed the 
passions of the crowd outside. The tumult deepened; and 
when at length a note was let down from one of the 
windows of the Hall stating that the Diet were inclining 

1 Metternich, vii. 538, 603; Vitzthum, Berlin und Wien, 1845-62, p. 
78; Kossuth Werke (1850), ii. 78; Pillersdorff, Riickblicke, p. 22; 
Reschauer, Das Jahr 1848, i. iqi ; Springer, Geschichte Oesterreichs, ii, 
185 ; Ir&nyi et Chassin, Revolution de Hongrie, i. 128. 
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to half-measures, the mob broke into uproar, and an attack 
was made upon the Diet Hall itself. Ihe leading members 
of the Estates were compelled to place themselves at the 
head of a deputation, which proceeded to the Emperor’s 
palace in order to enforce the demands of the people. The 
Emperor himself, who at no time was capable of paying 
serious attention to business, remained invisible during this 
and the two following days; the deputation was received by 
Metternich and the principal officers of State, who were 
assembled in council. Meanwhile the crowds in the streets 
became denser and more excited; soldiers approached, to 
protect the Diet Hall and to guard the environs of the 
palace; there was an interval of confusion; and on the 
advance of a new regiment, which was mistaken for an 
attack, the mob who had stormed the Diet Hall hurled the 
shattered furniture from the windows upon the soldiers’ 
heads. A volley was now fired, which cost several lives. 
At the sound of the firing still deeper agitation seized the 
city. Barricades were erected, and the people and soldiers 
fought hand to hand. As evening came on, deputation 
after deputation pressed into the palace to urge concession 
upon the Government. Metternich, who, almost alone in 
the Council, lhad made light of the popular uprising, now 
at length consented to certain definite measures of reform. 
He retired into an adjoining room to draft an order 
abolishing the censorship of the Press. During his 
absence the cry was raised among the deputations that 
thronged the Council-chamber, “Down with Metternich ! ” 
The old man returned, and found himself abandoned by 
his colleagues. There were some among them, members 
of the Imperial family, who had long been his opponents; 
others who had in vain urged him to make concessions 
before it was too late. Metternich saw that the end of his 
career was come; he spoke a few words, marked by all the 
dignity and self-possession of his greatest days, and with- 
drew, to place his resignation in the Emperor’s hands. 

For thirty-nine years Metternich had been so completely 
identified with the Austrian system of government that in 
his fall that entire system seemed to have 
vanished away. The tumult of the capital Metfernich 
subsided on the mere announcement of his 
resignation, though the hatred which he had excited 
rendered it unsafe for him to remain within reach of hostile 
n-2 
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hands. He was conveyed from Vienna by a faithful 
secretary on the night of’ the 14th of March, and, after 
remaining for a few days in concealment, crossed the 
Saxon frontier. His exile was destined to be of some 
duration, but no exile was ever more cheerfully borne, or 
sweetened by a profounder satisfaction at the evils which 
a mad world had brought upon itself by driving from it its 
one thoroughly wise and just statesman. Betaking him- 
self in the general crash of the Continental Courts to Great 
Britain, which was still as safe as when he had visited it 
fifty-five years before, Metternich received a kindly wel- 
come from the Duke of Wellington and the leaders of 
English society; and when the London season was over he 
sought and found at Brighton something of the liveliness 
and sunshine of his own southern home. 1 

The action of the Hungarian Diet under Kossuth’s 
leadership had powerfully influenced the course of events 
at Vienna. The Viennese outbreak in its 
garian Diet turn g ave irresistible force to the Hungarian 
national movement. Up to the 13th of March 
the Chamber of Magnates had withheld their assent from 
the resolution passed by the Lower House in favour of a 
national executive ; they now accepted it without a single 
hostile vote; and on the 15th a deputation was sent to 
Vienna to lay before the Emperor an address demanding 
not only the establishment of a responsible Ministry but 
the freedom of the Press, trial by jury, equality of religion, 
and a system of national education. At the moment when 
this deputation reached Vienna the Government was 
formally announcing its compliance with the popular 
demand for a Constitution for the whole of the Empire. 
The Hungarians were escorted in triumph through the 

1 Metternich, viii. 181. The animation of his remarks on all sorts of 
points in English life is wonderful. After a halt at Brussels and at his 
Johannisburg estate Metternich returned to Vienna in 1852, and, though 
not restored to office, resumed his great position in society. He lived 
through the Crimean War, on which he wrote numerous memoranda, for 
whose use it does not appear. Even on the outbreak of war with France 
in 1859 he was still busy with his pen. He survived long enough to hear 
of the battle of Magenta, but was spared the sorrow of witnessing the 
creation of the Kingdom of Italy. He died on the nth of June, 1859, in 
his eighty-9eventh year. Metternich was not the only statesman present 
at the Congress of Vienna who lived to see the second Napoleonic Empire. 
Nesselrode, the Russian Chancellor, lived till 1862 ; Czartoryski, who was 
Foreign Minister of Russia at the time of the battle "of Austerlitz, 
till 1861. 
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streets, and were received on the following day by the 
Emperor himself, who expressed a general concurrence 
with the terms of the address. The deputation returned to 
Presburg, and the Palatine, or representative of the 
sovereign in Hungary, the Archduke Stephen, forthwith 
charged Count Batthyany, one of the most popular of the 
Magyar nobles, with the formation of a national Ministry. 
Thus far the Diet had been in the van of the Hungarian 
movement; it now sank almost into insignificance by the 
side of the revolutionary organisation at Pesth, where all 
the ardour and all the patriotism of the Magyar race 
glowed in their native force untempered by the political 
experience of the statesmen who were collected at Presburg, 
and unchecked by any of those influences which belong to 
the neighbourhood of an Imperial Court. At Pesth there 
broke out an agitation at once so democratic and so 
intensely national that all considerations of- policy and of 
regard for the Austrian Government which might have 
affected the action of the Diet were swept away before it. 
Kossuth, himself the genuine representative of the capital, 
became supreme. At his bidding the Diet passed a law 
abolishing the departments of the Central Government by 
which the control of the Court over the Hungarian body 
politic had been exercised. A list of Ministers was sub- 
mitted and approved, including not only those who were 
needed for the transaction of domestic business, but 
Ministers of War, Finance, and Foreign Affairs; and in 
order that the entire nation might rally round its Govern- 
ment, the peasantry were at one stroke emancipated from 
all services attaching to the land, and converted into free 
proprietors. Of the compensation to be paid to the lords 
for the loss of these services, no more was said than that it 
was a debt of honour to be discharged by the nation. 

Within the next few days the measures thus carried 
through the Diet by Kossuth were presented for the 
Emperor’s ratification at Vienna. The fall of 
Metternich, important as it was, had not in Hungary 
reality produced that effect upon the Austrian ^JJfdence" 
Government which was expected from it by 
popular opinion. The new Cabinet at Vienna was drawn 
from the ranks of the official hierarchy ; and although some 
of its members were more liberally disposed than tfheir late 
chief, they had all alike passed their lives in the traditions 
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of the ancient system, and were far from intending to make 
themselves the willing agents of revolution. These men 
saw clearly enough that the action of the Diet of Presburg 
amounted to nothing less than the separation of Hungary 
from the Austrian Empire. With the Ministries of War, 
Finance, and Foreign Affairs established in independence 
of the Central Government, there would remain no link 
between Hungary and the Hereditary States but the person 
of a titular and, for the present time, an imbecile 
sovereign. Powerless and distracted, Metternich’s suc- 
cessors looked in all directions for counsel. The Palatine 
argued that three courses were open to the Austrian 
Government. It might endeavour to crush the Hungarian 
movement by force of arms; for this purpose, however, the 
troops available were insufficient : or it might withdraw 
from the country altogether, leaving the peasants to attack 
the nobles, as they had done in Galicia; this was a dis- 
honourable policy, and the action of the Diet had, -more- 
over, secured to the peasant everything that he could gain 
by a social insurrection : or finally, the Government might 
yield for the moment to the inevitable, make terms with 
Batthydny’s Ministry, and quietly prepare for vigorous 
resistance when opportunity should arrive. The last 
method was that which the Palatine recommended; the 
Court inclined in the .same direction, but it was unwilling 
to submit without making some further trial of the temper 
of its antagonists. A rescript was accordingly sent to 
Presburg, announcing that the Ministry formed by Count 
Batthyany was accepted by the Emperor, but that the 
central offices which the Diet had abolished must be pre- 
served, and the functions of the Ministers of War and 
Finance be reduced to those of chiefs of departments, 
dependent on the orders of a higher authority at Vienna. 
From the delay that had taken place in the despatch of 
this answer the nationalist leaders at Pesth and at Presburg 
had augured no good result. Its publication brought the 
country to the verge of armed revolt. Batthy&ny refused 
to accept office under the conditions named; the Palatine 
himself declared that he could remain in Hungary no 
longer. Terrified at the result of its own challenge, the 
Court now withdrew from the position that it had taken 
up, and accepted the scheme of the Diet in its integrity, 
stipulating only that the disposal of the army outside 
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Hungary in time of war, and the appointment to the 
higher commands, should remain with the Imperial 
Government. 1 

Hungary had thus made good its position as an in- 
dependent State connected with Austria only through the 
person of its monarch. Vast and momentous as was the 
change, fatal as it might well appear to those who could 
conceive of no unity but the unity of a central government, 
the victory of the Magyars appears to have 
excited no feeling among the German Liberals movement 
at Vienna but one of satisfaction. So odious, 
so detested, was the fallen system of despotism, that every 
victory won by its adversaries was hailed as a triumph of 
the good cause, be the remoter issues what they might. 
Even where a powerful German element, such as did not 
exist in Hungary itself, was threatened by the assertion of 
provincial claims, the Government could not hope for the 
support of the capital if it should offer resistance. The 
example of the Magyars was speedily followed by the 
Czechs in Bohemia. Forgotten and obliterated among the 
nationalities of Europe, the Czechs had preserved in their 
language, and in that almost alone, the emblem of their 
national independence. Within the borders of Bohemia 
there was so large a German population that the ultimate 
absorption of the Slavic element by this wealthier and 
privileged body had at an earlier time seemed not un- 
likely. Since 1830, however, the Czech national move- 
ment had been gradually gaining ground. In the first 
days of the agitation of 1848 an effort had been made to 
impress a purely constitutional form upon the demands 
made in the name of the people of Prague, and so to render 
the union of all classes possible. This policy, however, 
received its death-blow from the Revolution in Vienna 
and from the victory of the Magyars. The leadership at 
Prague passed from men of position and experience, repre- 
senting rather the intelligence of the German element in 
Bohemia than the patriotism of the Czechs, to the 
nationalist orators who commanded the streets. An 
attempt made by the Cabinet at Vienna to evade the 
demands drawn up under the influence of the more 
moderate politicians resulted only in the downfall of this 

1 Adlerstein, Archiv des Ungarnchen Ministeriunte, i. 27; Irdnyi et 
Chassin, i. 184; Springer, ii. 219. 
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party, and in the tender of a new series of demands of far 
more revolutionary character. The population of Prague 
were beginning to organise a national guard; arms were 
being distributed; authority had collapsed. 
^nrotnisecT ^he Government was now forced to consent 
to everything that was asked of it, and a 
legislative Assembly with an independent local adminis- 
tration was promised to Bohemia. To this Assembly, as 
soon as it should meet, the new institutions of the kingdom 
were to be submitted. 

Thus far, if the authority of the Court of Vienna had 
been virtually shaken off by a great part of its subjects, 
the Emperor had at least not seen these subjects in 
avowed rebellion against the House of Hapsburg, nor 
supported in their resistance by the arms of a foreign 
Power. South of the Alps the dynastic connection was 
openly severed, and the rule of Austria declared for ever 
at an end. Lombardy had since the beginning of the year 
1848 been held in check only by the display of great mili- 
tary force. The Revolution at Paris had excited both 
hopes and fears; the Revolution at Vienna was instantly 
followed by revolt in Milan. Radetzky, the Austrian 
commander, a veteran who had served with honour in 
Insurrec- ever y campaign since that against the Turks 
tion of in 1788, had long foreseen the approach of 
Lombardy, an armed conflict ; yet when the actual crisis 
March 18 arr i vec [ his dispositions had not been made 
for meeting it. The troops in Milan were ill placed; the 
offices of Government were, moreover, separated by half 
the breadth of the city from the military headquarters. 
Thus when on the 18th of March the insurrection broke 
out, it carried everything before it. The Vice-Governor, 
O’Donell, was captured, and compelled to sign his name 
to decrees handing over the government of the city to the 
Municipal Council. Radetzky now threw his soldiers 
upon the barricades, and penetrated to the centre of the 
city ; but he was unable to maintain himself there under the 
ceaseless fire from tlhe windows and the housetops, and 
withdrew on the night of the 19th to the line of fortifica- 
tions. Fighting continued during the next two days in 
the outskirts and at the gates of the city. The garrisons 
of all the neighbouring towns were summoned to the 
assistance of their general, but the Italians broke up the 
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bridges and roads, and one detachment alone out of all 
the troops in Lombardy succeeded in reaching Milan. 
A report now arrived at Radetzky’s camp that the King 
of Piedmont was on the march against him. Preferring 
the loss of Milan to the possible capture of his army, he 
determined to evacuate the city. On the night of the 
22nd of March the retreat was begun, and Radetzky fell 
back upon the Mincio and Verona, which he himself had 
made the centre of the Austrian system of defence in 
Upper Italy. 1 

Venice had already followed the example of the 
Lombard capital. The tidings received from Vienna after 
the 13th of March appear to have completely bewildered 
both the military and the civil authorities 
on the Adriatic coast. They released their ^^Venice* 1 
political prisoners, among whom was Daniel 
Manin, an able and determined foe of Austria; they 
entered into constitutional discussions with the popular 
leaders; they permitted the formation of a national guard, 
and finally handed over to this guard the arsenals and 
the dockyards with all their stores. From this time all 
was over. Manin proclaimed the Republic of St. Mark, 
and became the chief of a Provisional Government. The 
Italian regiments in garrison joined the national cause; 
the ships of war at Pola, manned chiefly by Italian sailors, 
were only prevented from sailing to the assistance of the 
rebels by batteries that were levelled against them from 
the shore. Thus without a blow being struck Venice was 
lost to Austria. The insurrection spread westwards and 
northwards through city and village in the interior, till 
there remained to Austria nothing but the fortresses on 
the Adige and the Mincio, where Radetzky, deaf to the 
counsels of timidity, held his ground un- 
shaken. The national rising carried Pied- ma^T\var 
mont with it. It was in vain that the British 
envoy at Turin urged the King to enter into no conflict 
with Austria. On the 24th of March Charles Albert pub- 
lished a proclamation promising his help to the Lombards. 
Two days later his troops entered Milan. 2 

1 Casati, Nuove Rivelazioni, ii. 72. Schohals, Campagnes d’ltalie de 
1848 et 1849, p. 72. Cattaneo, Insurrezione di Milano, p. 29. Pari. 
Papers, 1849, lvii. (2) 210, 333. Schneidawind, Feldrug in 1848, i. 30. 

8 Manin, Documents laiss^s, i. 106. Perlbach, Manin, p. 14. Con- 
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Austria had for thirty years consistently laid down 
the principle that its own sovereignty in Upper Italy 
General veste d it with the right to control the 
wa^against political system of every other State in the 
Austria, peninsula. It had twice enforced this prin- 
beginning c iple by arms : first in its intervention in 
in tay Naples in 1820, afterwards in its occupation 
of the Roman States in 1831. The Government of Vienna 
had, as it were with fixed intention, made it impossible 
that its presence in any part of Italy should be regarded 
as the presence of an ordinary neighbour, entitled to quiet 
possession until some new provocation should be given. 
The Italians would have proved themselves the simplest 
of mankind if, having any reasonable hope of military 
success, they had listened to the counsels of Palmerston 
and other statesmen who urged them not to take advantage 
of the difficulties in which Austria was now placed. The 
paralysis of the Austrian State was indeed the one un- 
answerable argument for immediate war. So long as the 
Emperor retained his ascendancy in any part of Italy, 
his interests could not permanently suffer the independ- 
ence of the rest. If the Italians should chivalrously wait 
until the Cabinet of Vienna had recovered its strength, 
it was quite certain that their next efforts in the cause of 
internal liberty would be as ruthlessly crushed as their 
last. Every clear-sighted patriot understood that the time 
for a great national effort had arrived. In some respects 
the political condition of Italy seemed favourable to such 
united action. Since the insurrection of Palermo in 
January, 1848, absolutism had everywhere fallen. Minis- 
tries had come into existence containing at least a fair 
proportion of men who were in real sympathy with the 
national feeling. Above all, the Pope seemed disposed to 
place himself at the head of a patriotic union against the 
foreigner. Thus, whatever might be the secret inclina- 
tions of the reigning Houses, they were unable for the 
moment to resist the call to arms. Without' an actual 
declaration of war troops were sent northwards from 
Naples, from Florence, and from Rome, to take part, as 
it was supposed, in the national struggle by the side of 
the King of Piedmont. Volunteers thronged to the stan- 

tarini, Memoriale Veneto, p. 10. Rovani, Manin, p. 25. Parliamentary 
Papers, 1849, lvii- ( 2 ) 267. 
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dards. The Papal benediction seemed for once to rest 
on the cause of manhood and independence. On the other 
hand, the very impetus which had brought Liberal Minis- 
tries into power threatened to pass into a phase of 
violence and disorder. The concessions already made 
were mocked by men who expected to win all the vic- 
tories of democracy in an hour. It remained to be seen 
whether there existed in Italy the political sagacity 
which, triumphing over all local jealousies, could 
bend to one great aim the passions of the multitude 
and the fears of the courts, or whether the cause 
of the whole nation would be wrecked in an ignoble 
strife between demagogues and reactionists, between 
the rabble of the street and the camarilla round the 
throne. 1 

Austria had with one hand held down Italy, with the 
other it had weighed on Germany. Though the Revolu- 
tionary movement was in full course on the east of the 
Rhine before Metternich’s fall, it received, xhe March 
especially at Berlin, a great impetus from this Days 
event. Since the beginning of March the at Berlin 
Prussian capital had worn an unwonted aspect. In this 
city of military discipline public meetings had been held 
day after day, and the streets had been blocked by ex- 
cited crowds. Deputations which laid before the King 
demands similar to those now made in every German 
town received halting and evasive answers. Excitement 
increased, and on the 13th of March encounters began 
between the citizens and the troops, which, though 
insignificant, served to exasperate the people and 
its leaders. 

The King appeared to be wavering between resistance 
and concession until the Revolution at Vienna, which 
became known at Berlin on the 15th of March, brought 
affairs to their crisis. On the 17th the tumult in the streets 
suddenly ceased; it was understood that the following 
day would see the Government either reconciled with 
the people or forced to deal with an insurrection on a great 
scale. Accordingly on the morning of the 18th crowds 
made their way towards the palace, which was surrounded 
by troops. About midday there appeared a Royal edict 

1 Bianchi, Diplomazia Europea, v. 183. Farini, Stato Romano, ii. 16. 
Pari. Papers, 1849, hrii. 2 ^ 5 » 2 97 > 3*9- Pasolini, Memorie, p. 91. 
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summoning the Prussian United Diet for the 2nd of April, 
and announcing that the King had determined to promote 
the creation of a Parliament for all Germany and the 
establishment of Constitutional Government in every 
German State. This manifesto drew fresh masses towards 
the palace, desirous, it would seem, to express their satis- 
faction ; its contents, however, were imperfectly understood 
by the assembly already in front of the palace, which 
the King vainly attempted to address. When called 
upon to disperse, the multitude refused to do so, and 
answered by cries for the withdrawal of the soldiery. In 
the midst of the confusion two shots were fired from the 
ranks without orders ; a panic followed, in which, for no 
known reason, the cavalry and infantry threw themselves 
upon the people. The crowd was immediately put to 
flight, but the combat was taken up by the population of 
Berlin. Barricades appeared in the streets; fighting con- 
tinued during the evening and night. Meanwhile the 
King, who was shocked and distressed at the course that 
events had taken, received deputations begging that the 
troops might be withdrawn from the city. Frederick 
William endeavoured for awhile to make the surrender 
of the barricades the condition for an armistice; but as 
night went on the troops became exhausted, and although 
they had gained ground, the resistance of the people was 
not overcome. Whether doubtful of the ultimate issue 
of the conflict or unwilling to permit further bloodshed, 
the King gave way, and at daybreak on the 19th ordered 
the troops to be withdrawn. His intention was that they 
should continue to garrison the palace, but the order was 
misunderstood, and the troops were removed to the out- 
side of Berlin. The palace was thus left unprotected, 
and, although no injury was inflicted upon its inmates, 
the King was made to feel that the people could now 
command his homage. The bodies of the dead were 
brought into the court of the palace; their wounds were 
laid bare, and the King, who appeared in a balcony, was 
compelled to descend into the court, and to stand before 
them with uncovered head. Definite political expression 
was given to the changed state of affairs by the appoint- 
ment of a new Ministry. 1 

1 Die Berliner Marz-Revolution, p. 55. Ausfiihrliche Beschreibung, p. 
3. Amtliche Berichte, p. 16. Stahr, Preussische Revolution, i. 91. S. 
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The conflict between the troops and the people at 
Berlin was described, and with truth, as the result of a 
misunderstanding. Frederick William had already deter- 
mined to yield to the principal demands of his subjects; 
nor on the part of the inhabitants of Berlin had there 
existed any general hostility towards the sovereign, 
although a small group of agitators, in part foreign, had 
probably sought to bring about an armed attack on the 
throne. Accordingly, when once the combat was broken 
off, there seemed to be no important obstacle to a recon- 
ciliation between the King and the people. Frederick 
William chose a course which spared and even gratified 
his own self-love. In the political faith of all German 
Liberals the establishment of German unity was now an 
even more important article than the introduction of free 
institutions into each particular State. The Revolution 
at Berlin had indeed been occasioned by the King’s delay 
in granting internal reform; but these domestic disputes 
might well be forgotten if in the great cause of German 
unity the Prussians saw their King rising to the needs 
of the hour. Accordingly the first resolution of Frederick 
William, after quiet had returned to the capital, was to 
appear in public state as the champion of the Fatherland. 
A proclamation announced on the morning of the 21st of 
March that the King had placed himself at the head of 
the German nation, and that he would on that day appear 
on horseback wearing the old German colours. In due 
time Frederick William came forth at the head of a pro- 
cession, wearing the tricolour of gold, white, and black, 
which since 1815 had been so dear to the patriots and so 
odious to the Governments of Germany. As he passed 
through the streets he was saluted as Emperor, but he 
repudiated the title, asserting with oaths and imprecations 
that h£ intended to rob no German prince of his 
sovereignty. At each stage of his theatrical progress he 
repeated to appropriate auditors his sounding but am- 
biguous allusions to the duties imposed upon him by tlhe 
common danger. A manifesto, published at the close of 
the day, summed up the utterances of the monarch in a 
somewhat less rhetorical form. “Germany is in ferment 
within, and exposed from without to danger from more 

Stern, Geschichte des Deutschen Volltes, p. 58. Stern was an eye-witness 
at Berlin, though not generally a good authority. 
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than one side. Deliverance from this danger can come 
only from the most intimate union of the German princes 
and people under a single leadership. I take this leader- 
ship upon me for the hour of peril. I have to-day assumed 
the old German colours, and placed myself and my people 
under the venerable banner of the German Empire. 
Prussia henceforth is merged in Germany.” 1 

The ride of the King through Berlin, and his assump- 
tion of the character of German leader, however little it 
pleased the minor sovereigns, or gratified the 

National Liberals of the smaller States, who con- 

pronUsed sidered that such authority ought to be 
conferred. by the nation, not assumed by a 
prince, was successful for the moment in restoring to the 
King some popularity among his own subjects. He 
could now without humiliation proceed with the conces- 
sions which had been interrupted by the tragical events 
of the 18th of March. In answer to a deputation from 
Breslau, which urged that the Chamber formed by the 
union of the Provincial Diets should be replaced by a 
Constituent Assembly, thte King promised that a national 
Representative Assembly should be convoked as soon as 
the United Diet had passed the necessary electoral law. 
To this National Assembly the Government would sub- 
mit measures securing the liberty of the individual, the 
right of public meeting and of associations, trial by jury, 
the responsibility of Ministers, and the independence of 
the judicature. A civic militia was to be formed, with 
the right of choosing its own officers, and the standing 
army was to take the oath of allegiance to the Constitu- 
tion. Hereditary jurisdictions and manorial rights of 
police were to be abolished; equality before the law was 
to be universally enforced; in short, the entire scheme of 
reforms demanded by the Constitutional Liberals of 
Prussia was to be carried into effect. In Berlin, as in 
every other capital in Germany, the victory of the party 
of progress now seemed to be assured. The Government 
no longer represented a power hostile to popular rights; 
and when, on the 22nd of March, the King spontaneously 

1 “ Preussen geht fortan in Deutschland »auf.” Reden Friedrich Wil 
helms, p. q. In conversation with Bassermann Frederick William at a 
later time described his Tide through Berlin as “a comedy which he had 
been made to play.” The bombast at any rate was all his own. 
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paid the last honours to those who had fallen in combat 
with his troops, as the long funeral procession passed his 
palace, it was generally believed that his expression of 
reeling was sincere. 

In the passage of his address in which King Frederick 
William spoke of the external dangers threatening Ger- 
many, he referred to apprehensions which had for a while 
been current that the second French Republic would re- 
vive the aggressive energy of the first. This fear proved 
baseless; nevertheless, for a sovereign who really intended 
to act as the champion of the German nation at large, the 
probability of war with a neighbouring Power was far 
from remote. The cause of the Duchies of Schleswig- 
Holstein, which were in rebellion against the 
Danish Crown, excited the utmost interest S Ho^tei i n" 
and sympathy in Germany. The population 
of these provinces, with the exception of certain districts 
in Schleswig, was German ; Holstein was actually a 
member of the German Federation. The legal relation 
of the Duchies to Denmark was, according to the popular 
view, very nearly that of Hanover to England before 1837. 
The King of Denmark was also Duke of Schleswig and 
of Holstein, but these were no more an integral portion 
of the Danish State than Hanover was of the British 
Empire; and the laws of succession were, moreover, 
different in Schleswig-Holstein, the Crown being trans- 
mitted by males, while in Denmark females were capable 
of succession. On the part of the Danes it was admitted 
that in certain districts in Holstein the Salic law held 
good; it was, however, maintained that in the remainder 
of Holstein and in all Schleswig the rules of succession 
were the same as in Denmark. The Danish Government 
denied that Schleswig-Holstein formed a unity in itself, 
as alleged by the Germans, and that it possessed separate 
national rights as against the authority of the King’s 
Government at Copenhagen. The real heart of the diffi- 
culty lay in the fact that the population of the Duchies was 
German. So long as the Germans as a race possessed 
no national feeling, the union of the Duchies with the 
Danish Monarchy had not been felt as a grievance. It 
happened, however, that the great revival of German 
patriotism resulting from the War of Liberation in 1813 
was almost simultaneous with the severance of Norway 
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from the Danish Crown, which compelled the Government 
of Copenhagen to increase very heavily the burdens im- 
posed on its German subjects in the Duchies. From this 
time discontent gained ground, especially in Altona and 
Kiel, where society was as thoroughly German as in the 
neighbouring city of Hamburg. After 1830, when Pro- 
vincial Estates were established in Schleswig and Holstein, 
the German movement became formidable. The reaction, 
however, which marked the succeeding period generally 
in Europe prevailed in Denmark too, and it was not until 
1844, when a posthumous work of Lornsen, the exiled 
leader of the German party, vindicated the historical rights 
of the Duchies, that the claims of German nationality in 
these provinces were again vigorously urged. From this 
time the separation of Schleswig-Holstein from Denmark 
became a question of practical politics. The King of 
Denmark, Christian VIII., had but one son, who, though 
long married, was childless, and with whom the male line 
of the reigning House would expire. In answer to an 
address of the Danish Provincial Estates calling upon 
the King to declare the unity of the Monarchy and the 
validity of the Danish law of succession for all its parts, 
the Holstein Estates passed a resolution in November, 
1844, that the Duchies were an independent body, 
governed by the rule of male descent, and indivisible. 
After an interval of two years, during which a Commission 
examined the succession-laws, King Christian published 
a declaration that the succession was the same in wSchles- 
wig as in Denmark proper, and that, as regarded those 
parts of Holstein where a different rule of succession 
existed, he would spare no effort to maintain the unity 
of the Monarchy. On this the Provincial Estates both 
of Schleswig and of Holstein addressed protests to the 
King, who refused to accept them. The deputies now 
resigned in a mass, whilst on behalf of Holstein an appeal 
was made to the German Federal Diet. The Diet merely 
replied by a declaration of rights; but in Germany at 
large the keenest interest was aroused on behalf of these 
severed members of the race who were so resolutely strug- 
gling against incorporation with a foreign Power. The 
deputies themselves, passing from village to village, ex- 
cited a strenuous spirit of resistance throughout the 
Duchies, which was met by the Danish Government with 
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measures of repression more severe than any which it had 
hitherto employed. 1 

Such was the situation of affairs when, on the 20th of 
January, 1848, King Christian VIII. died, leaving the 
throne to Frederick VII., the last of the male 
line of his House. Frederick’s first act was ^^ofstein 1 
to publish the draft of a Constitution, in March 24 ’ 
which all parts of the Monarchy were treated 
as on the same footing. Before the delegates could 
assemble to whom the completion of this work was re- 
ferred, the shock of the Paris Revolution reached the 
North Sea ports. A public meeting at Altona demanded 
the establishment of a separate constitution for Schleswig- 
Holstein, and the admission of Schleswig into the German 
Federation. The Provincial Estates accepted this resolu- 
tion, and sent a deputation to Copenhagen to present this 
and other demands to the King. But in the course of the 
next few days a popular movement at Copenhagen brought 
into power a thoroughly Danish Ministry, pledged to the 
incorporation of Schleswig with Denmark as an integral 
part of the Kingdom. Without waiting to learn the 
answer made by the King to the deputation, the Hol- 
steiners now took affairs into their own hands. A Pro- 
visional Government was formed at Kiel (March 24), the 
troops joined the people, and the insurrection instantly 
spread over the whole province. As the proposal to 
change the law of succession to the throne had originated 
with the King of Denmark, the cause of the Holsteiners 
was from one point of view that of established right. The 
King of Prussia, accepting the positions laid down by 
the Holstein Estates in 1844, declared that he would de- 
fend the claims of the legitimate heir by force of arms, 
and ordered his troops to enter Holstein. The Diet of 
Frankfort, now forced to express the universal will of 
Germany, demanded that Schleswig, as the War be _ 
sister State of Holstein, should enter the tween Ger- 
Federation. On the passing of this resolu- many and 
tion, the envoy who represented the King Denmark 
of Denmark at the Diet, as Duke of Holstein, quitted 
Frankfort, and a state of war ensued between Denmark 

1 Droysen und Samwer, Schleswig-Holstein, p. 220. Bunsen, Memoir 
on Schleswig-Holstein, p. 25. Schleswig-Holstein, Uebersichtliche 
Darstellung, p. 51. On the other side, Noten zur Beleuchtung, p. 13. 
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on the one side and Prussia with the German Federation 
on the other. 

The passionate impulse of the German people towards 
unity had already called into being an organ for the ex- 
pression of national sentiment, which, if without any legal 
or constitutional authority, was yet strong 
The German enough to impose its will upon the old and 
ment^Marcb discredited Federal Diet and upon most of the 
30-April 4 surviving Governments. At the invitation of 
a Committee, about five hundred Liberals 
who had in one form or another taken part in public affairs 
assembled at Frankfort on the 30th of March to make the 
necessary preparations for the meeting of a German 
National Parliament. This Assembly, which is known as 
the Ante-Parliament, sat but for five days. Its resolutions, 
so far as regarded the method of electing the new Parlia- 
ment, and the inclusion of new districts in the German 
Federation, were accepted bv the Diet, and in the main 
carried into effect. Its denunciation of persons concerned 
in the repressive measures of 1819 and subsequent reaction- 
ary epochs was followed by the immediate retirement of all 
members of the Diet whose careers dated back to those 
detested days. But in the most important work that was 
expected from the Ante-Parliament, the settlement of a 
draft-Constitution to be laid before the future National 
Assembly as a basis for its deliberations, nothing whatever 
was accomplished. The debates that took place from the 
31st of March to the 4th of April were little more than a 
trial of strength between the Monarchical and Republican 
parties. The Republicans, far outnumbered when they 
submitted a constitutional scheme of their own, proposed, 
after this repulse, that the existing Assembly should con- 
tinue in session until the National Parliament met; in 
other words, that it should take upon itself the functions 
and character of a National Convention. Defeated also 
on this proposal, the leaders of the extreme section of the 
Republican party, strangely miscalculating their real 
strength, determined on armed insurrection. 
R ®P^kllcan Uniting with a body of German refugees be- 
f Baden n yond the Rhine, who were themselves assisted 
by French and Polish soldiers of revolution, 
they raised the Republican standard in Baden, and for 
a few days maintained a hopeless and inglorious struggle 
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against the troops which were sent to suppress them. Even 
in Baden, which had long been in advance of all other 
German States in democratic sentiment, and which was 
peculiarly open to Republican influences from France and 
Switzerland, the movement was not seriously supported 
by the population, and in the remainder of Germany it 
received no countenance whatever. The leaders found 
themselves ruined men. The best of them fled to the 
United States, where, in the great struggle against slavery 
thirteen years later, they rendered better service to their 
adopted than they had ever rendered to their natural 
Fatherland. 

On breaking up on the 4th of April, the Ante-Parlia- 
ment left behind it a Committee of Fifty, whose task it was 
to continue the work of preparation for the National 
Assembly to which it had itself contributed so little. One 
thing alone had been clearly established, that the future 
Constitution of Germany was not to be Republican. That 
the existing Governments could not be safely ignored by 
the National Assembly in its work of founding the new 
Federal Constitution for Germany was clear to those who 
were not blinded by the enthusiasm of the moment. In 
the Committee of Fifty and elsewhere plans were sug- 
gested for giving to the Governments a representation 
within the Constituent Assembly, or for uniting their repre- 
sentatives in a Chamber co-ordinate with this, so that each 
step in the construction of the new Federal order should 
be at once the work of the nation and of the Governments. 
Such plans were suggested and discussed ; but in the haste 
and inexperience of the time they were brought to no 
conclusion. The opening of the National Assembly had 
been fixed for the 18th of May, and this brief interval 
had expired before the few sagacious men Meeting of 
who understood the necessity of co-operation the German 
between the Governments and the Parlia- National 
ment had decided upon any common course 
of action. To the mass of patriots it was ay 
enough that Germany, after thirty years of disappoint- 
ment, (had at last won its national representation. Before 
this imposing image of the united race, Kings, Courts, and 
armies, it was fondly thought, must bow. Thus, in the 
midst of universal hope, the elections were held through- 
out Germany in its utmost federal extent, from the Baltic 
o-2 
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to the Italian border; Bohemia alone, where the Czech 
majority resisted any closer union with Germany, declining 
to send representatives to Frankfort. In the body of 
deputies elected there were to be found almost all. the fore- 
most Liberal politicians of every German community; a 
few still vigorous champions of the time of the War of 
Liberation, chief among them the poet Arndt; patriots 
who in the evil days that followed had suffered imprison- 
ment and exile; historians, professors, critics, who in the 
sacred cause of liberty have, like Gervinus, inflicted upon 
their readers worse miseries than ever they themselves 
endured at the hands of unregenerate kings; theologians, 
journalists; in short, the whole group of leaders under 
whom Germany expected to enter into the promised land 
of national unity and freedom. No Imperial coronation 
ever brought to Frankfort so many honoured guests, or 
attracted to the same degree the sympathy of the German 
race. Greeted with the cheers of the citizens of Frank- 
fort, whose civic militia lined the streets, the members of 
the Assembly marched in procession on the afternoon of 
the 18th of May from the ancient banqueting-hall of the 
Kaisers, where they had gathered, to the Church of St. 
Paul, which had been chosen as their Senate House. 
Their President and officers were elected on the following 
day. Arndt, who in the frantic confusion of the first meet- 
ing had been unrecognised and shouted down, was called 
into the Tribune, but could speak only a few words for 
tears. The Assembly voted him its thanks for his famous 
song, “What is the German's Fatherland ? ” and requested 
that he would add to it another stanza commemorating the 
union of the race at length visibly realised in that great 
Parliament. Four days after the opening of the General 
Assembly of Frankfort, the Prussian national Parliament 
began its sessions at Berlin. 1 

At this point the first act in the Revolutionary drama 
of 1848 in Germany, as in Europe generally, may be con- 
sidered to have reached its close. A certain 
eneraH^in un ^y niarks the memorable epoch known 
March, 1848 generally as the March Days and the events 
immediately succeeding. Revolution is 
universal; it scarcely meets with resistance; its views 

1 Verhandlungen der National- versammlung, i. 25. Biedermana 
Dreissig Jahre, i. 278. Radowitz, Werke, ii. 36. 
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seem on the point of being achieved; the baffled aspira- 
tions of the last half-century seem on the point of being 
fulfilled. There exists no longer in Central Europe such 
a thing as an autocratic Government; and, while the 
French Republic maintains an unexpected attitude of 
peace, Germany and Italy, under the leadership of old 
dynasties now penetrated with a new spirit, appear to be 
on the point of achieving each its own work of Federal 
union and of the expulsion of the foreigner from its 
national soil. All Italy prepares to move under Charles 
Albert to force the Austrians from their last strongholds 
on the Mincio and the Adige; all Germany is with the 
troops of Frederick William of Prussia as they enter Hol- 
stein to rescue this and the neighbouring German province 
from the Dane. In Radetzky’s camp alone, and at the 
Court of St. Petersburg, the old monarchical order of 
Europe still survives. How powerful were these two 
isolated centres of anti-popular energy the world was soon 
to see. Yet they would not have turned back the tide 
of European affairs and given one more victory to reaction 
had they not had their allies in the hatred of race to race, 
in the incapacity and the errors of peoples and those who 
represented them ; above all, in the enormous difficulties 
which, even had the generation been one of sages and 
martyrs, the political circumstances of the time would in 
themselves have opposed to the accomplishment of the 
ends desired. 

France had given to Central Europe the signal for 
the Revolution of 1848, and it was in France, where the 
conflict was not one for national independence but for 
political and social interests, that the Revolution most 
rapidly ran its course and first exhausted its powers. On 
the flight of Louis Philippe authority had been entrusted 
by the Chamber of Deputies to a Provisional Government, 
whose most prominent member was the orator and poet 
Lamartine. Installed at the H6tel de Ville, 
tihis Government had with difficulty prevented The ^ enc ^ 
the mob from substituting the Red Flag for Government 
the Tricolor, and from proceeding at once 
to realise the plans of its own leaders. The majority of 
the Provisional Government were Republicans of a 
moderate type, representing the ideas of the urban middle 
classes rather than those of the workmen; but by their 
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side were Ledru Rollin, a rhetorician dominated by the 
phrases of 1793, and Louis Blanc, who considered all 
political change as but an instrument for advancing the 
organisation of labour and for the emancipation of the 
artisan from servitude, by the establishment of State- 
directed industries affording appropriate employment and 
adequate remuneration to all. Among the first proclama- 
tions of the Provisional Government was one in which, 
in answer to a petition demanding the recognition of the 
Right to Labour, they undertook to guarantee employment 
to every citizen. This engagement, the heaviest perhaps 
that was ever voluntarily assumed by any Government, 
was followed in a few days by the opening of national 
workshops. That in the midst of a Revolution which took 
all parties by surprise plans for the conduct of a series of 
industrial enterprises by the State should have been 
seriously examined was impossible. The Government had 
paid homage to an abstract idea ; they were without a con- 
ception of the mode in which it was to be realised. What 
articles were to be made, what works were to be executed, 
no one knew. The mere direction of destitute workmen to 
the centres where they were to be employed was a task for 
which a new branch of the administration had to be created. 

When this was adhieved, the men collected 
r ^ he proved useless for all purposes of industry. 

Workshops Their numbers increased enormously, rising 
in the course of four weeks from fourteen to 
sixty-five thousand. The Revolution had itself caused a 
financial and commercial panic, interrupting all the 
ordinary occupations of business, and depriving masses 
of men of the means of earning a livelihood. These, with 
others who had no intention of working, thronged to the 
State workshops; while the certainty of obtaining wages 
from the public purse occasioned a series of strikes of 
workmen against their employers and the abandonment 
of private factories. The checks which had been intended 
to confine enrolment at the public works to persons already 
domiciled in Paris completely failed; from all tfie neigh- 
bouring departments the idle and the hungry streamed 
into the capital. Every abuse incidental to a system of 
public relief was present in Paris in its most exaggerated 
form; every element of experience, of wisdom, of pre- 
caution, was absent. If, instead of a group of benevolent 
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theorists, the experiment of 1848 had had for its authors 
a company of millionaires anxious to dispel all hope that 
mankind might ever rise to a higher order than that of 
unrestricted competition of man against man, it could not 
have been conducted under more fatal conditions. 1 

The leaders of the democracy in Paris had from the 
first considered that the decision upon the form of Govern- 
ment to be established in France in place of The p rQ _ 
the Orleanist monarchy belonged rather to visional 
themselves than to the nation at large. They Government 
distrusted, and with good reason, the results and Red 
of the General Election which, by a decree epu lcans 
of the Provisional Government, was to be held in the 
course of April. A circular issued by Ledru Rollin, 
Minister of the Interior, without the knowledge of his 
colleagues, to the Commissioners by whom he had replaced 
the Prefects of the Monarchy gave "the first open indication 
of this alarm, and of the means of violence and intimida- 
tion by which the party which Ledru Rollin represented 
hoped to impose its will upon the country. The Com- 
missioners were informed in plain language that, as agents 
of a revolutionary authority, their powers were unlimited, 
and that their task was to exclude from election all persons 
who were not animated by revolutionary spirit, and pure 
from any taint of association with the past. If the circular 
had been the work of the Government, and not of a single 
member of it who was at variance with most of his col- 
leagues and whose words were far more formidable than 
his actions, it would have clearly foreshadowed a return 
to the system of 1793. But the isolation of Ledru Rollin 
was well understood. The attitude of the Government 
generally was so little in accordance with the views of the 
Red Republicans that on the 16th of April a demonstration 
was organised with the object of compelling them to post- 
pone the elections. The prompt appearance in arms of 
the National Guard, which still represented 
the middle classes of Paris, baffled the design 
of the leaders of the mob, and gave to Lamar- 
tine and the majority in the Government a decisive victory 
over their revolutionary colleague. The elections were 

1 Actes du Gouvernement Provisoire, p. 12 . Louis Blanc, Revelations 
Historiques, i. 135. Gamier Pag£s, Revolution de 1848, vi. 108, viii. 
148. fimile Thomas, Histoixe des Ateliers Nationaux, p. 93. 
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held at the time appointed; and, in spite of the institu- 
tion of universal suffrage, they resulted in the return 
of a body of Deputies not widely different from those 
who had hitherto appeared in French Parliaments. The 
great majority were indeed Republicans by profession, 
but of a moderate type; and the session had no sooner 
opened than it became clear that the relation between the 
Socialist democracy of Paris and the National Representa- 
tives could only be one of more or less violent antagonism. 

The first act of the Assembly, which met on the 4th of 
May, was to declare that the Provisional Government had 
The deserved well of the country, and to reinstate 
National most of its members in office under the title 
Assembly, 0 f an Executive Commission. Ledru Rollin’s 
May 4 offences were condoned, as those of a man 
popular with the democracy, and likely on the whole to 
yield to the influence of his colleagues. Louis Blanc and 
his confederate, Albert, as really dangerous persons, were 
excluded. The Jacobin leaders now proceeded to organise 
an attack on the Assembly by main force. On the 15th of 
Riot of May the attempt was made. Under pretence 
May 15 of tendering a petition on behalf of Poland, a 
mob invaded the Legislative Chamber, declared the 
Assembly dissolved, and put the Deputies to flight. But 
the triumph was of short duration. The National Guard, 
whose commander alone was responsible for the failure of 
measures of defence, soon rallied in force; the leaders of 
the insurgents, some of whom had installed themselves as 
a Provisional Government at the Hotel de Ville, were made 
captive; and after an interval of a few hours the Assembly 
resumed possession of the Palais Bourbon. The dishonour 
done to the national representation by the scandalous 
scenes of the 15th of May, as well as the decisively proved 
superiority of the National Guard over the half-armed mob, 
encouraged the Assembly to declare open war against the 
so-called social democracy, and to decree the abolition of 
the national workshops. The enormous 
Measures growth of these establishments, which now 
*Cl*o‘ n S e i"duded over a hundred thousand men, 
Workshops threatened to ruin the public finances; the 
demoralisation which they engendered seemed 
likely to destroy whatever w#s sound in the life of the 
working classes of Paris. Of honest industry there was 
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scarcely a trace to be found among the masses who were 
receiving their daily wages from the State. Whatever the 
sincerity of those who had founded the national workshops, 
whatever the anxiety for employment on the part of those 
who first resorted to them, they had now become mere 
hives of disorder, where the resources of the State were 
lavished in accumulating a force for its own overthrow. 
It was necessary, at whatever risk, to extinguish the evil. 
Plans for the gradual dispersion of the army of workmen 
were drawn up by Committees and discussed by the 
Assembly. If put in force with no more than the necessary 
delay, these plans might perhaps have rendered a peaceful 
solution of the difficulty possible. But the Government 
hesitated, and finally, when a decision could no longer be 
avoided, determined upon measures more violent and more 
sudden than those which the Committees had recom- 
mended. On the 2 1st of June an order was published that 
all occupants of the public workshops between the ages 
of seventeen and twenty-five must enlist in the army or 
cease to receive support from the State, and that the 
removal of the workmen who had come into Paris from the 
provinces, for which preparations had already been made, 
must be at once effected. 1 

The publication of this order was the signal for an 
appeal to arms. The legions of the national workshops 
were in themselves a half-organised force equal in number 
to several army-corps, and now animated by something 
like the spirit of military union. The revolt, 
which began on the morning of the 23rd of 
June, was conducted as no revolt in Paris had j une , 23-26 
ever been conducted before. The eastern 
part of the city was turned into a maze of barricades. 
Though the insurgents had not artillery, they were in 
other respects fairly armed. The terrible nature of the 
conflict impending now became evident to the Assembly. 
General Cavaignac, Minister of War, was placed in com- 
mand, and subsequently invested with supreme authority, 
the Executive Commission resigning its powers. All the 
troops in the neighbourhood of Paris were at once sum- 

1 Bar rot, Mdmoires, ii. 103, Caussidiere, Mdmoires, p. 117. Gamier 
Pagfcs, x. 419. Normanby, Year of Revolution, i. 389. Granier de Cas- 
sagnac, Chute de Louis Philippe, i. 359. De la Gorce, Seconde R6pub- 
lique, i. 273. Falloux, M&noires, i. 328. 
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moned to the capital. Cavaignac well understood that 
any attempt to hold the insurrection in check by means of 
scattered posts would only end, as in 1830, by the capture 
or the demoralisation of the troops He treated Paris as 
one great battle-field in which the enemy must be attacked 
in mass and driven by main force from all his positions. 
At times the elfort appeared almost beyond the power of 
the forces engaged, and the insurgents, sheltered by huge 
barricades and firing from the windows of houses, seemed 
likely to remain masters of the field. The struggle con- 
tinued for four days, but Cavaignac’s artillery and the 
discipline of his troops at last crushed resistance; and after 
the Archbishop of Paris had been mortally wounded in a 
heroic effort to stop further bloodshed, the last bands of 
the insurgents, driven back into the north-eastern quarter 
of the city, and there attacked with artillery in front and 
flank, were forced to lay down their arms. 

Such was the conflict of the Four Days of June, a con- 
flict memorable as one in which the combatants fought not 
for a political principle or form of Government, but for the 
preservation or the overthrow of society based on the in- 
stitution of private property. The National Guard, with 
some exceptions, fought side by side with the regiments 
of the line, braved the same perils, and sustained an equal 
loss. The workmen threw themselves the more pas- 
sionately into the struggle, inasmuch as defeat threatened 
them with deprivation of the very means of life. On both 
sides acts of savagery were committed which the fury of 
the conflict could not excuse. The vengeance of the con- 
querors in the moment of success appears, however, to 
have been less unrelenting than that which followed the 
overthrow of the Commune in 1871, though, after the 
struggle was over, the Assembly had no scruple in trans- 
porting without trial the whole mass of prisoners taken 
with arms in their hands. Cavaignac’s victory left the 
classes for whom he had fought terror-stricken at the peril 
from which they had Escaped, and almost hopeless of their 
own security under any popular form of 
F fhe S events y Government in the future. Against the rash 
of j une s and weak concessions to popular demands 
that had been made by the administration 
since February, especially in the matter of taxation and 
finance, there was now a deep, if not loudly proclaimed, 
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reaction. The national workshops disappeared; grants 
were made by the Legislature for the assistance of the 
masses who were left without resource, but the money was 
bestowed in charitable relief or in the form of loans to 
associations, not as wages from the State. On every side 
among the holders of property the cry was for a return to 
sound principles of finance in the economy of the State, 
and for the establishment of a strong central power. 

General Cavaignac after the restoration of order had 
laid down the supreme authority which had been conferred 
on him, but at the desire of the Assembly he continued to 
exercise it until the new Constitution should 
be drawn up and an Executive appointed in and^ouis 
accordance with its provisions. Events had Napoleon 
suddenly raised Cavaignac from obscurity to 
eminence, and seemed to mark him out as the future ruler 
of France. But he displayed during the six months follow- 
ing the suppression of the revolt no great capacity for 
government, and his virtues as well as his defects made 
against his personal success. A sincere Republican, while 
at the same time a rigid upholder of the law, he refused 
to lend himself to those who were, except in name, enemies 
of Republicanism ; and in his official acts and utterances 
he spared the feelings of the reactionary classes as little as 
he would have spared those of rioters and Socialists. As 
the influence of Cavaignac declined, another name began 
to fill men’s thoughts. Louis Napoleon, son of the 
Emperor’s brother Louis, King of Holland, had while 
still in exile been elected to the National Assembly by four 
Departments. He was as yet almost unknown except by 
name to his fellow-countrymen. Born in the Tuileries in 
1808, he had been involved as a child in the ruin of the 
Empire, and had passed into banishment with his mother 
Hortense, under the law that expelled from France all 
members of Napoleon’s family. He had been brought up 
at Augsburg and on the shores of the Lake of Con- 
stance, and as a volunteer in a Swiss camp of artillery he 
had gained some little acquaintance with military life. 
In 1831 he had joined the insurgents in the Romagna who 
were in arms against the Papal Government. The death 
of his own elder brother, followed in 1832 by that of 
Napoleon’s son, the Duke of Reichstadt, made him chief 
of the house of Bonaparte. Though far more of a recluse 
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than a man of action, though so little of his own nation 
that he could not pronounce a sentence of French without 
a marked German accent, and had never even seen a 
French play performed, he now became possessed by the 
fixed idea that he was one day to wear the French Crown. 
A few obscure adventurers attached themselves to his 
fortunes, and in 1836 lie appeared at Strasburg and pre- 
sented himself to the troops as Emperor. The enterprise 
ended in failure and ridicule. Louis Napoleon was 
shipped to America by the Orleanist Government, which 
supplied him with money, and thought it unnecessary 
even to bring him to trial. He recrossed the Atlantic, 
made his home in England, and in 1840 repeated at 
Boulogne the attempt that had failed at Strasburg. The 
result was again disastrous. He was now sentenced to 
perpetual imprisonment, and passed the next six years in 
captivity at Ham, where he produced a treatise on the 
Napoleonic Ideas, and certain fragments on political and 
social questions. The enthusiasm for Napoleon, of which 
there had been little trace in France since 1815, was now 
reviving; the sufferings of the epoch of conquest were 
forgotten ; the steady maintenance of peace by Louis 
Philippe seemed humiliating to young and ardent spirits 
who had not known the actual presence of the foreigner. 
In literature two men of eminence worked powerfully upon 
the national imagination. The history of Thiers gave 
the nation a great stage-picture of Napoleon’s exploits; 
B^ranger’s lyrics invested his exile at St. Helena with an 
irresistible, though spurious, pathos. Thus, little as the 
world concerned itself with the prisoner at Ham, the ten- 
dencies of the time were working in his favour; and his 
confinement, which lasted six years and was terminated 
by his escape and return to England, appears to have 
deepened his brooding nature, and to have strengthened 
rather than diminished his confidence in himself. On the 
overthrow of Louis Philippe he visited Paris, but was 
requested by the Provisional Government, on the ground 
of the unrepealed law banishing the Bonaparte family, to 
quit the country. He obeyed, probably foreseeing that 
the difficulties of the Republic would create better oppor- 
tunities for his reappearance. Meanwhile the group of 
unknown men who sought their fortunes in a Napoleonic 
restoration busily canvassed and wrote on behalf of the 
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Prince, and with such success that, in the supplementary 
elections that were held at the beginning of June, he 
obtained a fourfold triumph. The Assembly, 
in spite of the efforts of the Government, Louis Napo- 
pronounced his return valid. Yet with rare lecm^elc^ted 
self-command the Prince still adhered to his but resigns, 
policy- of reserve, resigning his seat on the June 14 
ground that his election had been made a 
pretext for movements of which he disapproved, while at 
the same time he declared in his letter to the President 
of the Assembly that if duties should be imposed upon 
him by the people he should know how to fulfil them. 1 

From this time Louis Napoleon was a recognised 
aspirant to power. The Constitution of the Republic was 
now being drawn up by the Assembly. The Executive 
Commission had disappeared in the convulsion of June; 
Cavaignac was holding the balance between parties rather 
than governing himself. In the midst of the 
debates on the Constitution Louis Napoleon Louis Napo- 
was again returned to the Assembly by the ^elected** 1 
votes of five Departments. He saw that he sept. 17 
ought to remain no longer in the background, 
and, accepting the call of the electors, he took his seat in 
the Chamber. It was clear that he would become a can- 
didate for the Presidency of the Republic, and that the 
popularity of his name among the masses was enormous. 
He had twice presented himself to France as the heir to 
Napoleon’s throne; he had never directly abandoned his 
dynastic claim; he had but recently declared, in almost 
threatening language, that he should know how to fulfil 
the duties that the people might impose upon him. Yet 
with all these facts before it the Assembly, misled by the 
puerile rhetoric of Lamartine, decided that in the new 
Constitution the President of the Republic, in whom was 
vested the executive power, should be chosen by the direct 
vote of all Frenchmen, and rejected the amendment of 
M. Gr4vy, who, with real insight into the future, declared 
that such direct election by the people could only give 
France a dictator, and demanded that the President should 
be appointed not by the masses but by the Chamber. 
Thus was the way paved for Louis Napoleon’s march to 

1 OEuvres de Napoleon III., iii. 13, 24. Granier de Cassagnac, ii. 16. 
Jerold, Napoleon III., ii. 393. 
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power. The events of June had dispelled any attraction 
that he had hitherto felt towards Socialistic theories. He 
saw that France required an upholder of order and of 
property. In his address to the nation announcing his 
candidature for the Presidency he declared that he would 
shrink from no sacrifice in defending society, so 
audaciously attacked; that he would devote himself with- 
out reserve to the maintenance of the Republic, and make 
it his pride to leave to his successor at the end of four 
years authority strengthened, liberty unimpaired, and 
real progress accomplished. Behind these generalities the 
address dexterously touched on the special wants of classes 
and parties, and promised something to each. The 
French nation in the election which followed showed that 
it believed in Louis Napoleon even more than he did in 
himself. If there existed in the opinion of the great mass 
any element beyond the mere instinct of self-defence 
against real or supposed schemes of spoliation, it was 
reverence for Napoleon’s memory. Out of 
Louis Napo- seven millions of votes given, Louis Napo- 
*Presfden\ e< * * eon rece i ve d above five, Cavaignac, who 
Dec. 10 ’ alone entered into serious competition with 

him, receiving about a fourth part of that 
number. Lamartine and the men who ten months before 
had represented all the hopes of the nation now found but 
a handful of supporters. Though none yet openly spoke 
of Monarchy, on all sides there was the desire for the 
restoration of power. The day-dreams of the second 
Republic had fled. France h^d shown that its choice lay 
only between a soldier who had crushed rebellion and a 
stranger who brought no title to its confidence but an 
Imperial name. 
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The plain of Northern Italy has ever been an arena on 

which the contest between interests greater than those of 

Italy itself has been brought to an issue; 

and it may perhaps be truly said that in the AuS j^ y and 

struggle between established Governments 

and Revolution throughout Central Europe in 1848 the 

real turning-point, if it can anywhere be fixed, lay rather 
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in the fortunes of a campaign in Lombardy than in any 
single combination of events at Vienna or Berlin. The 
very existence of the Austrian Monarchy depended on the 
victory of Radetzky’s forces over the national movement 
at the head of which Piedmont had now placed itself. 
If Italian independence should be established upon the 
ruin of the Austrian arms, and the influence and example 
of the victorious Italian people be thrown into the scale 
against the Imperial Government in its struggle with the 
separatist forces that convulsed every part of the Austrian 
dominions, it was scarcely possible that any stroke of 
fortune or policy could save the Empire of the Hapsburgs 
from dissolution. But on the prostration or recovery of 
Austria, as represented by its central power at Vienna, 
the future of Germany in great part depended. Whatever 
compromise might be effected between popular and 
monarchical forces in the other German States if left free 
from Austria’s interference, the whole influence of a re- 
surgent Austrian power could not but be directed against 
the principles of popular sovereignty and national union. 
The Parliament of Frankfort might then in vain affect 
to fulfil its mandate without reckoning with the Court of 
Vienna. All this was indeed obscured in the tempests 
that for a while shut out the political horizon. The 
Liberals of Northern Germany had little sympathy with 
the Italian cause in the decisive days of 1848. Their 
inclinations went rather with the combatant who, though 
bent on maintaining an oppressive dominion, was never- 
theless a member of the German race and paid homage 
for the moment to Constitutional rights. Yet, as later 
events were to prove, the fetters which crushed liberty 
beyond the Alps could fit as closely on to German limbs; 
and in the warfare of Upper Italy for its own freedom the 
battle of German Liberalism was in no small measure 
fought and lost. 

Metternich once banished from Vienna, the first 
popular demand was for a Constitution. His successors 
Vienna office, with a certain characteristic 

from March pedantry, devoted their studies to the Belgian 
to May Constitution of 1831; and after some weeks 
a Constitution was published by edict for the non-Hun- 
garian part of the Empire, including a Parliament of two 
Chambers, the Lower to be chosen by indirect election, 
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the Upper consisting of nominees of the Crown and 
representatives of the great landowners. The provisions 
of this Constitution in favour of the Crown and the Aris- 
tocracy, as well as the arbitrary mode of its promulgation, 
displeased the Viennese. Agitation recommenced in the 
city; unpopular officials were roughly handled; the Press 
grew ever more violent and more scurrilous. One strange 
result of the tutelage in which Austrian society had been 
held was that the students of the University became, and 
for some time continued to be, the most important political 
body of the capital. Their principal rivals in influence 
were the National Guard drawn from citizens of the 
middle class, the workmen as yet remaining in the back- 
ground. Neither in the Hall of the University nor at the 
taverns where the civic militia discussed the events of the 
hour did the office-drawn Constitution find favour. On 
the 13th of May it was determined, with the view of 
exercising stronger pressure upon the Government, that 
the existing committees of the National Guard and of the 
students should be superseded by one central committee 
representing both bodies. The elections to this com- 
mittee had been held, and its sittings had begun, when 
the commander of the National Guard declared such pro- 
ceedings to be inconsistent with military discipline, and 
ordered the dissolution of the committee. Riots followed, 
during which the students and the mob made their way 
into the Emperor’s palace and demanded from his 
Ministers not only the re-establishment of the central 
committee but the abolition of the Upper Chamber in the 
projected Constitution, and the removal of the checks 
imposed on popujar sovereignty by a limited franchise 
and the system of indirect elections. On point after point 
the Ministry gave way ; and, in spite of the resistance and 
reproaches of the Imperial household, they obtained the 
Emperor’s signature to a document promising that for the 
future all the important military posts in the city should 
be held by the National Guard jointly with the regular 
troops, that the latter should never be called out except 
on the requisition of the National Guard, and that the 
projected Constitution should remain without force until 
it should have been submitted for confirmation to a single 
Constituent Assembly elected by universal suffrage. 

The weakness of the Emperor’s intelligence rendered 
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him a mere puppet in the hands of those who for the 
moment exercised control over his actions. During the 
riot of the 15th of May he obeyed his Min- 
ute* 1 * of the j s ters ; a few hours afterwards he fell under 
May the sway of the Court party, and consented to 

fly from Vienna. On the 18th the Viennese 
learnt to their astonishment that Ferdinand was far on 
the road to the Tyrol. Soon afterwards a manifesto was 
published, stating that the violence and anarchy of the 
capital had compelled the Emperor to transfer his resi- 
dence to Innsbruck; that he remained true, however, to 
the promises made in March and to their legitimate 
consequences ; and that proof must be given of the return 
of the Viennese to their old sentiments of loyalty before 
he could again appear among them. A certain revulsion 
of feeling in the Emperor’s favour now became manifest 
in the capital, and emboldened the Ministers to take the 
first step necessary towards obtaining his return, namely 
the dissolution of the Students’ Legion. They could 
count with some confidence on the support of the wealthier 
part of the middle class, who were now becoming wearied 
of the students’ extravagances and alarmed at the inter- 
ruption of business caused by the Revolution; moreover, 
the ordinary termination of the academic year was near 
at hand. The order was accordingly given for the dis- 
solution of the Legion and the closing of the University. 

But the students met the order with the 
1 T May * 26 ° f stoutest resistance. The workmen poured in 
from the suburbs to join in their defence. 
Barricades were erected, and the insurrection of March 
seemed on the point of being renewed. Once more the 
Government gave way, and not only revoked its order, 
but declared itself incapable of preserving tranquillity in 
the capital unless it should receive the assistance of the 
leaders of the people. With the full concurrence of the 
Ministers, a Committee of Public Safety was formed, 
representing at once the students, the middle class, and 
the workmen ; and it entered upon its duties with an 
authority exceeding, within the limits of the capital, that 
of the shadowy functionaries of State. 1 

1 Vitzthum, Wien, p. 108. Springer, ii. 293. Pillersdorff, Riickblicke, 
p. 68; Nachlass, p. 118. Reschauer, ii. 176. Dunder, October Revolution, 
p. 5. Ficquelmont, Aufklarungen, p. 65. 
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In the meantime the antagonism between the Czechs 
and the Germans in Bohemia was daily becoming more 
bitter. The influence of the party of com- 
promise, which had been dominant in the 
early days of March, had disappeared before movement 
the ill-timed attempt of the German national 
leaders at Frankfort to include Bohemia within the terri- 
tory sending representatives to the German national 
Parliament. By consenting to this incorporation the 
Czech population would have definitely renounced its 
newly asserted claim to nationality. If the growth of 
democratic spirit at Vienna was accompanied by a more 
intense German national feeling in the capital, the popular 
movements at Vienna and at Prague must necessarily 
pass into a relation of conflict with one another. On the 
flight of the Emperor becoming known at Prague, Count 
Thun, the governor, who was also the chief of the 
moderate Bohemian party, invited Ferdinand to make 
Prague the seat of his Government. This invitation, 
which would have directly connected the Crown with 
Czech national interests, was not accepted. The rasher 
politicians, chiefly students and workmen, continued to 
hold their meetings and to patrol the streets; and a Con- 
gress of Slavs from all parts of the Empire, which was 
opened on the 2nd of June, excited national passions still 
further. So threatening grew the attitude of the students 
and workmen that Count Windischgratz, commander of 
the troops at Prague, prepared to act with 
artillery. On the 12th of June, the day on Windisch- 
which the Congress of Slavs broke up, fight- Prague 
ing began. Windischgratz, whose wife was June 12 - 17 * 
killed by a bullet, appears to have acted with 
calmness, and to have sought to arrive at some peaceful 
settlement. He withdrew his troops, and desisted from a 
bombardment that he had begun, on the understanding 
that the barricades which had been erected should be 
removed. This condition was not fulfilled. New acts of 
violence occurred in the city, and on the 17th Windisch- 
gratz reopened fire. On the following day Prague surren- 
dered, and Windischgratz re-entered the city as Dictator. 
The autonomy of Bohemia was at an end. The army had 
for the first time acted with effect against a popular rising; 
the first blow had been struck on behalf of the central 
P-2 
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power against the revolution which till now had seemed 
about to dissolve the Austrian State into its fragments. 

At this point the dominant interest in Austrian affairs 
passes from the capital and the northern provinces to 
Campaign Radetzky's army and the Italians with whom 
around it stood face to face. Once convinced of the 

Verona, necessity of a retreat from Milan, the Aus- 

April-May tr [ an commander had moved with sufficient 
rapidity to save Verona and Mantua from passing into 
the hands of the insurgents. He was thus enabled to 
place his army in one of the best defensive positions in 
Europe, the Quadrilateral flanked by the rivers Mincio 
and Adige, and protected by the fortresses of Verona, 
Mantua, Peschiera, and Legnano. With his front on the 
Mincio he awaited at once the attack of the Piedmontese 
and the arrival of reinforcements from the north-east. On 
the 8th of April the first attack was made, and after a 
sharp engagement at Goito the passage of the Mincio 
was effected by the Sardinian army. Siege was now laid 
to Peschiera; and while a Tuscan contingent watched 
Mantua, the bulk of Charles Albert's forces operated 
farther northward with the view of cutting off Verona 
from the roads to the Tyrol. This result was for a moment 
achieved, but the troops at the King's disposal were far 
too weak for the task of reducing the fortresses; and in 
an attempt that was made on the 6th of May to drive 
the Austrians out of their positions in front of Verona, 
Charles Albert was defeated at Santa Lucia and compelled 
to fall back towards the Mincio. 1 

A pause in the war ensued, filled by political events of 
evil omen for Italy. Of all the princes who had permitted 
their troops to march northwards to the assistance of the 
Lombards, not one was acting in full sincerity. The first 
to show himself in his true colours was the Pope. On 
the 29th of April an Allocution was addressed to the 
Cardinals, in which Pius disavowed all par- 
Allocution, ti c ip a ti° n i n the war against Austria, and 
April 29 * declared that his own troops should do no 
more than defend the integrity of the Roman 
States. Though at the moment an outburst of popular 
indignation in Rome forced a still more liberal Ministry 
into power, and Durando, the Papal general, continued 
1 Schonhals, p. 117. Farini, ii. 9. Pari. Pap. 1849, hii. 352. 
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his advance into Venetia, the Pope’s renunciation of his 
supposed national leadership produced the effect which 
its author desired, encouraging every open and every 
secret enemy of the Italian cause, and perplexing those 
who had believed themselves to be engaged in a sacred 
as well as a patriotic war. In Naples things hurried far 
more rapidly to a catastrophe. Elections had 
been held to the Chamber of Deputies, Nft May m 
which was to be opened on the 15th of May, 
and most of the members returned were men who, while 
devoted to the Italian national cause, were neither Repub- 
licans nor enemies of the Bourbon dynasty, but anxious 
to co-operate with their King in the work of Constitutional 
reform. Politicians of another character, however, com- 
manded the streets of Naples. Rumours were spread that 
the Court was on the point of restoring despotic govern- 
ment and abandoning the Italian cause. Disorder and 
agitation increased from day to day ; and after the Deputies 
had arrived in the city and begun a series of informal 
meetings preparatory to the opening of the Parliament, 
an ill-advised act of Ferdinand gave to the party of 
disorder, who were weakly represented in the Assembly, 
occasion for an insurrection. After promulgating the 
Constitution on February 10th, Ferdinand had agreed 
that it should be submitted to the two Chambers for re- 
vision. He notified, however, to the Representatives on 
the eve of the opening of Parliament that they would 
be required to take an oath of fidelity to the Constitution. 
They urged that such an oath would deprive them of their 
right of revision. The King, after some hours, consented 
to a change in the formula of the oath; but his demand 
had already thrown the city into tumult. Barricades were 
erected, the Deputies in vain endeavouring to calm the 
rioters and to prevent a conflict with the troops. While 
negotiations were still in progress shots were fired. The 
troops now threw themselves upon the people ; there was 
a struggle, short in duration, but sanguinary and merci- 
less; the barricades were captured, some hundreds of the 
insurgents slain, and Ferdinand was once more absolute 
master of Naples. The Assembly was dissolved on the 
day after that on which it should have met. Orders were 
at once sent bv the King to General Pepe, commander 
of the troops that were on the march to Lombardy, to 
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return with his army to Naples. Though Pepe continued 
true to the national cause, and endeavoured to lead his 
army forward from Bologna in defiance of the King's 
instructions, his troops now melted away; and when he 
crossed the Po and placed himself under the standard of 
Charles Albert in Venetia there remained with him 
scarcely fifteen hundred men. 

It thus became clear before the end of May that the 
Lombards would receive no considerable help from the 
Southern States in their struggle for freedom, and that 
the promised league of the Governments in the national 
cause was but a dream from which there was a bitter 
awakening. Nor in Northern Italy itself was there the 
unity in aim and action without which success was im- 
possible. The Republican party accused 
tions^s^to t ^ ie an d the Provisional Government at 

Lombardy Milan of an unwillingness to arm the people ; 

Charles Albert on his part regarded every 
Republican as an enemy. On entering Lombardy the 
King had stated that no question as to the political 
organisation of the future should be raised until the war 
was ended; nevertheless, before a fortress had been cap- 
tured, he had allowed Modena and Parma to declare 
themselves incorporated with the Piedmontese monarchy ; 
and, in spite of Mazzini’s protest, their example was 
followed by Lombardy and some Venetian districts. In 
the recriminations that passed between the Republicans 
and the Monarchists it was even suggested that Austria 
had friends of its own in certain classes of the population. 
This was not the view taken by the Viennese Government, 
which from the first appears to have considered its cause 
in Lombardy as virtually lost. The mediation of Great 
Britain was invoked by Metternich’s successors, and a 
willingness expressed to grant to the Italian provinces 
complete autonomy under the Emperor’s sceptre. Pal- 
merston, in reply to the supplications of a Court which 
had hitherto cursed his influence, urged that Lombardy 
and the greater part of Venetia should be ceded to the 
King of Piedmont. The Austrian Government would 
have given up Lombardy to their enemy ; they hesitated 
to increase his power to the extent demanded by Palmer- 
ston, the more so as the French Ministry was known to be 
jealous of the aggrandisement of Sardinia, and to desire 
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the establishment of weak Republics like those formed in 
1796, Withdrawing from its negotiations at London, the 
Emperor’s Cabinet now entered into direct communica- 
tion with the Provisional Government at Milan, and, 
without making any reference to Piedmont or Venice, 
offered complete independence to Lombardy. As the 
union of this province with Piedmont had already been 
voted by its inhabitants, the offer was at once rejected. 
Moreover, even if the Italians had shown a disposition 
to compromise their cause and abandon Venice, Radetzky 
would not have broken off the combat while any possi- 
bility remained of winning over the Emperor from the side 
of the peace-party. In reply to instructions directing him 
to offer an armistice to the enemy, he sent Prince Felix 
Schwarzenberg to Innsbruck to implore the Emperor to 
trust to the valour of his soldiers and to continue the com- 
bat. Already there were signs that the victory would 
ultimately be with Austria. Reinforcements had cut their 
way through the insurgent territory and reached Verona; 
and although a movement by which Radetzky threatened 
to sever Charles Albert’s communications was frustrated 
by a second engagement at Goito, and Peschiera passed 
into the besiegers’ hands, this was the last success won by 
the Italians. Throwing himself suddenly eastwards, 
Radetzky appeared before Vicenza, and compelled this 
city, with the entire Papal army, commanded by General 
Durando, to capitulate. The fall of Vicenza 
was followed by that of the other cities on ^^enetia* 
the Venetian mainland till Venice alone on j un e, July 
the east of the Adige defied the Austrian 
arms. As the invader pressed onward, an Assembly which 
Man in had convoked at Venice decided on union with 
Piedmont. Manin himself had been the most zealous 
opponent of what he considered the sacrifice of Venetian 
independence. He gave way nevertheless at the last, 
and made no attempt to fetter the decision of the 
Assembly ; but when this decision had been given he 
handed over the conduct of affairs to others, and retired for 
awhile into private life, declining to serve under a king. 1 

1 Ficquelmont, p. 6. Pillersdorff, Nachlass, 93. Helfert, iv. 142. 
Schonhais, p. 177. Parliamentary Papers, id. 332, 472, 597. Contarini, 
p. 67. Azeglio, Operazioni del Durando, p. 6. Manin, Documents, i. 
289. Bianchi, Diplomazia, v 257. Pasolini, p. 100. 
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Charles Albert now renewed his attempt to wrest the 
central fortresses from the Austrians. Leaving half his 
army at Peschiera and farther north, he pro- 
Battle of ceeded with the other half to blockade 
july Z 25 ’ Mantua. Radetzky took advantage of the 
unskilful generalship of his opponent, and 
threw himself upon the weakly guarded centre of the long 
Sardinian line. The King perceived his error, and sought 
to unite with his the northern detachments, now separated 
from him by the Mincio. His efforts were baffled, and on 
the 25th of July, after a brave resistance, his troops were 
defeated at Custozza. The retreat across the Mincio was 


conducted in fair order, but disasters sustained by the 
northern division, which should have held the enemy in 
check, destroyed all hope, and the retreat then became a 
flight. Radetzky followed in close pursuit. Charles 
Albert entered Milan, but declared himself unable to 
defend the city. A storm of indignation broke out against 
the unhappy King amongst the Milanese, whom he was 
declared to have betrayed. The palace where he had 
taken up his quarters was besieged by the mob; his life 
was threatened; and he escaped with difficulty on the 
night of August 5th under the protection of General La 
Marmora and a few faithful Guards. A capitulation was 
signed, and as the Piedmontese army evacuated the city 
Austrians Radetzky ’s troops entered it in triumph, 
re-enter Not less than sixty thousand of the in- 


Milan, habitants, according to Italian statements, 

Aug * 6 abandoned their homes and sought refuge 

in Switzerland or Piedmont rather than submit to the 


conqueror’s rule. Radetzky could now have followed his 
retreating enemy without difficulty to Turin, and have 
crushed Piedmont itself under foot; but the fear of France 
and Great Britain checked his career of victory, and 
hostilities were brought to a close by an armistice at 
Vigevano on August 9th. 1 * * 

The effects of Radetzkv’s triumph were felt in every 
province of the Empire. The first open expression given 
to the changed state of affairs was the return of the Im- 
perial Court from its refuge at Innsbruck to Vienna. The 


1 Parliamentary Papers, 1849, lviii. p. 128. Venice refused to acknow- 

ledge the armistice, and detached itself from Sardinia, restoring Manin 

to power. 
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election promised in May had been held, and an Assembly 
representing all the non-Hungarian parts of the Monarchy, 
with the exception of the Italian provinces, The 
had been opened by the Archduke John, as Austrian 
representative of the Emperor, on the 22nd Court and 
of July. Ministers and Deputies united in Hungary 
demanding the return of the Emperor to the capital. 
With Radetzky and Windischgratz within call, the 
Emperor could now with some confidence face his students 
and his Parliament. But of far greater importance 
than the return of the Court to Vienna was the atti- 
tude which it now assumed towards the Diet and the 
national Government of Hungary. The concessions made 
in April, inevitable as they were, had in fact raised Hun- 
gary to the position of an independent State. When 
such matters as the employment of Hungarian troops 
against Italy or the distribution of the burden of taxation 
came into question, the Emperor had to treat with the 
Hungarian Ministry almost as if it represented a foreign 
and a rival Power. For some months this humiliation 
had to be borne, and the appearance of fidelity to the new 
Constitutional law maintained. But a deep, resentful 
hatred against the Magyar cause penetrated the circles in 
which the old military and official absolutism of Austria 
yet survived; and behind the men and the policy still 
representing with some degree of sincerity the new order 
of things, there gathered the passions and the intrigues 
of a reaction that waited only for the outbreak of civil 
war within Hungary itself, and the restoration of con- 
fidence to the Austrian army, to draw the sword against 
its foe. Already, while Italy was still unsubdued, and 
the Emperor was scarcely safe in his palace at Vienna, 
the popular forces that might be employed against the 
Government at Pesth came into view. 

In one of the stormy sessions of the Hungarian Diet at 
the time when the attempt was first made to impose the 
Magyar language upon Croatia the Illyrian leader, Gai, 
had thus addressed the Assembly: “You 
Magyars are an island in the ocean of Slav- S t ^ s 

ism. Take heed that its waves do not rise ^Hungary** 
and overwhelm you.” The agitation of the 
spring of 1848 first revealed in its full extent the peril thus 
foreshadowed. Croatia had for above a year been in almost 
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open mutiny, but the spirit of revolt now spread through 
the whole of the Serb population of Southern Hungary, 
from the eastern limits of Slavonia, 1 across the plain known 
as the Banat beyond the junction of the Theiss and the 
Danube, up to the borders of Transylvania. The Serbs 
had been welcomed into these provinces in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries by the sovereigns of Austria as 
a bulwark against the Turks. Charters had been given to 
them, which were still preserved, promising them a dis- 
tinct political administration under their own elected 
Voivode, and ecclesiastical independence under their own 
Patriarch of the Greek Church. 2 These provincial rights 
had fared much as others in the Austrian Empire. The 
Patriarch and the Voivode had disappeared, and the Banat 
had been completely merged in Hungary. Enough, how- 
ever, of Serb nationality remained to kindle at the sum- 
mons of 1848, and to resent with a sudden fierceness the 
determination of the Magyar rulers at Pesth that the 
Magyar language, as the language of State, should thence- 
forward bind together all the races of Hungary in the 
enjoyment of a common national life. The Serbs had 
demanded from Kossuth and his colleagues the restoration 
of the local and ecclesiastical autonomy of which the Haps- 
burgs had deprived them, and the recognition of their own 
national language and customs. They found, or believed, 
that instead of a German they were now to have a Magyar 
lord, and one more near, more energetic, more aggressive. 
Their reply to Kossuth’s defence of Magyar ascendancy 
was the summoning of a Congress of Serbs at Carlowitz 
Serb Con- on L° wer Danube. Here it was declared 

gress at that the Serbs of Austria formed a free and 
Carlowitz, independent nation under the Austrian 
May 1 -15 sceptre and the common Hungarian Crown. 
A Voivode was elected and the limits of his province were 
defined. A National Committee was charged with the duty 
of organising a Government and of entering into intimate 

1 Slavonia itself was attached to Croatia ; Dalmatia also was claimed 
as a member of this triple Kingdom under the Hungarian Grown in 
virtue of ancient rights, though since its annexation in 1797 it had been 
governed directly from Vienna, and in 1848 was represented in the 
Reichstag of Vienna, not in that of Pesth. 

2 The real meaning of the Charters is, however, contested. Springer, 
ii. 281. Adlerstein, Archiv, i. 166. Helfert, ii. 255. Irdnyi et Chassin, 
i. 236. Die Serbische Woiwodschaftsfrage, p. 7. 
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connection with the neighbouring Slavic Kingdom of 
Croatia. 

At Agram, the Croatian capital, all established 
authority had sunk in the catastrophe of March, and a 
National Committee had assumed power. It happened 
that the office of Governor, or Ban, of Croatia 
was then vacant. The Committee sent a J ^>oatia n 
deputation to Vienna requesting that the 
colonel of the first Croatian regiment, Jellacic, might be 
appointed. Without waiting for the arrival of the depu- 
tation, the Court, by a patent dated the 23rd of March, 
nominated Jellacic to the vacant post. The date of this 
appointment, and the assumption of office by Jellacic on 
the 14th of April, the very day before the Hungarian 
Ministry entered upon its powers, have been considered 
proof that a secret understanding existed from the first 
between Jellacic and the Court. No further evidence of 
this secret relation has, however, been made public, and 
the belief long current among all friends of the Magyar 
cause that Croatia was deliberately instigated to revolt 
against the Hungarian Government by persons around the 
Emperor seems to rest on no solid foundation. The Croats 
would have been unlike all other communities in the 
Austrian Empire if they had not risen under the national 
impulse of 1848. They had been murmuring against 
Magyar ascendency for years past, and the fire long 
smouldering now probably burst into flame here as else- 
where without the touch of an incendiary hand. With 
regard to Jellacic’s sudden appointment it is possible that 
the Court, powerless to check the Croatian movement, may 
have desired to escape the appearance of compulsion by 
spontaneously conferring office on the popular soldier, 
who was at least more likely to regard the Emperor’s 
interests than the lawyers and demagogues around him. 
Whether Jellacic was at this time genuinely concerned for 
Croatian autonomy, or whether from the first, while he 
apparently acted with the Croatian nationalists, his deepest 
sympathies were with the Austrian army, and his sole 
design was that of serving the Imperial Crown with or 
without its own avowed concurrence, it is impossible to 
say. That, like most of his countrymen, he cordially 
hated the Magyars, is beyond doubt. The general im- 
pression left by his character hardly accords with the 
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Magyar conception of him as the profound and far-sighted 
conspirator; he would seem, on the contrary, to have been 
a man easily yielding to the impulses of the moment, and 
capable of playing contradictory parts with little sense of 
his own inconsistency. 1 

Installed in office, Jellacic cast to the winds all 
consideration due to the Emperor’s personal engagements 
Affairs of towards Hungary, and forthwith permitted 

Croatia, the Magyar officials to be driven out of the 

April 14 - country. On the 2nd of May he issued an 

June 16 order forbidding all Croatian authorities to 
correspond with the Government at Pesth. Batthydny, 
the Hungarian Premier, at once hurried to Vienna, and 
obtained from the Emperor a letter commanding Jellacic 
to submit to the Hungarian Ministry. As the Ban paid 
no attention to this mandate, General Hrabowsky, com- 
mander of the troops in the southern provinces, received 
orders from Pesth to annul all that Jellacic had done, to 
suspend him from his office, and to bring him to trial 
for high treason. Nothing daunted, Jellacic on his own 
authority convoked the Diet of Croatia for the 5th of June; 
the populace of Agram, on hearing of Hrabowsky ’s 
mission, burnt the Palatine in effigy. This was a direct 
outrage on the Imperial family, and Batthy&ny turned it 
to account. The Emperor had just been driven from 
Vienna by the riot of the 15th of May. Batthydny sought 
him at Innsbruck, and by assuring him of the support 
of his loyal Hungarians against both the Italians and the 
Viennese obtained his signature on June 10th to a rescript 
vehemently condemning the Ban’s action and suspending 
him from office. Jellacic had already been summoned to 
appear at Innsbruck. He set out, taking with him a depu- 
tation of Croats and Serbs, and leaving behind him a 
popular Assembly sitting at Agram, in which, besides the 
representatives of Croatia, there were seventy Deputies 
from the Serb provinces. On the very day on which the 
Ban reached Innsbruck, the Imperial order condemning 
him and suspending him from his functions was published 
by Batthyany at Pesth. Nor was the situation made 

1 But see Kossuth, Schriften (1880) ii. 215, for a conversation between 
Jellacic and Batthydny, said to have been narrated to Kossuth by the 
Jatter. If authentic, this certainly proves Jellacic to have used the Slavic 
agitation from the first solely for Austrian ends. See also Vitzthum, 
p. 207. 
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easier by the almost simultaneous announcement that civil 
war had broken out on the Lower Danube, and that 
General Hrabowsky, on attempting to occupy Carlowitz, 
had been attacked and compelled to retreat by the Serbs 
under their national leader Stratimirovic. 1 

It is said that the Emperor Ferdinand, during de- 
liberations in council on which the fate of the Austrian 
Empire depended, was accustomed to occupy 
himself with counting the number of carriages Jellacic, 
that passed from right and left respectively the Court, 
under the windows. In the struggle between Hungarian 
Croatia and Hungary he appears to have Government 
avoided even the formal exercise of authority, 
preferring to commit the decision between the contending 
parties to the Archduke John, as mediator or judge. John 
was too deeply immersed in other business to give much 
attention to the matter. What really passed between 
Jellacic and the Imperial family at Innsbruck is unknown. 
The official request of the Ban was for the withdrawal 
or suppression of the rescript signed by the Emperor on 
June iotih. Prince Esterhazy, who represented the Hun- 
garian Government at Innsbruck, was ready to make this 
concession ; but before the document could be revoked, 
it had been made public by Batthydny. With the object 
of proving his fidelity to the Court, Jellacic now published 
an address to the Croatian regiments serving in Lombardy, 
entreating them not to be diverted from their duty to the 
Emperor in the field by any report of danger to their 
rights and their nationality nearer home. So great was 
Jellacic’s influence with his countrymen that an appeal 
from him of opposite tenor would probably have caused 
the Croatian regiments to quit Radetzky in a mass, and 
so have brought the war in Italy to an ignominious end. 
His action won for him a great popularity in the higher 
ranks of the Austrian army, and probably gained for him, 
even if he did not possess it before, the secret confidence 
of the Court. That some understanding now existed is 
almost certain, for, in spite of the unrepealed declaration 
of June 10th, and the postponement of the Archduke’s 
judgment, Jellacic was permitted to return to Croatia and 
to resume his government. The Diet at Agram occupied 

1 Adlerstein, Archiv, i. 146, 156. Klapka, Erinnerungen, p. 30. 
Ir&nyi et Chassin, i. 344. Serbische Bewegung, p. 106. 
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itself with far-reaching schemes for a confederation of the 
southern Slavs; but its discussions were of no practical 
effect, and after some weeks it was extinguished under the 
form of an adjournment. From this time Jellacic held 
dictatorial power. It was unnecessary for him in his 
relations with Hungary any longer to keep up the fiction 
of a mere defence of Croatian rights; he appeared openly 
as the champion of Austrian unity. In negotiations which 
he held with Batthyany at Vienna during the last days 
of July, he demanded the restoration of single Ministries 
for War, Finance, and Foreign Affairs for the whole 
Austrian Empire. The demand was indignantly refused, 
and the chieftains of the two rival races quitted Vienna 
to prepare for war. 

The Hungarian National Parliament, elected under the 
new Constitution, had been opened at Pesth on July 5th. 
Great efforts had been made, in view of the difficulties 
with Croatia and of the suspected intrigues between the 
Imminent ^ an an< ^ Court party, to induce the 

breach Emperor Ferdinand to appear at Pesth in 
between person. He excused himself from this on the 
A « stria and ground of illness, but sent a letter to the Par- 
ungary ij amen t condemning not only in his own 

name but in that of every member of the Imperial family 
the resistance offered to the Hungarian Government in 
the southern provinces. If words bore any meaning, the 
Emperor stood pledged to a loyal co-operation with the 
Hungarian Ministers in defence of the unity and the con- 
stitution of the Hungarian Kingdom as established by the 
laws of April. Yet at this very time the Minister of War 
at Vienna was encouraging Austrian officers to join the 
Serb insurgents. Kossuth, who conducted most of the 
business of the Hungarian Government in the Lower 
Chamber at Pesth, made no secret of his hostility to the 
central powers- While his colleagues sought to avoid a 
breach with the other half of the Monarchy, it seemed to 
be Kossuth’s object rather to provoke it. In calling for 
a lew of two hundred thousand men to crush the Slavic 
rebellion, he openly denounced the Viennese Ministry and 
the Court as its promoters. In leading the debate upon 
the Italian War, he endeavoured without the knowledge 
of his colleagues to make the cession of the territory west 
of the Adige a condition of Hungary’s participation in 
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the struggle. As Minister of Finance, die spared neither 
word nor act to demonstrate his contempt for the financial 
interests of Austria. Whether a gentler policy on the part 
of the most powerful statesman in Hungary might have 
averted the impending conflict it is vain to ask; but in the 
uncompromising enmity of Kossuth the Austrian Court 
fqund its own excuse for acts in which shamelessness 
seemed almost to rise into political virtue. No sooner had 
Radetzky's victories and the fall of Milan brought the 
Emperor back to Vienna than the new policy came into 
effect. The veto of the sovereign was placed upon the 
laws passed by the Diet at Pesth for the defence of the 
kingdom. The Hungarian Government was required to 
reinstate Jellacic in his dignities, to enter into negotiations 
at Vienna with him and the Austrian Ministry, and finally 
to desist from all military preparations against the rebel- 
lious provinces. In answer to these demands the Diet 
sent a hundred of its members to Vienna to claim from 
the Emperor the fulfilment of his plighted word. The 
miserable man received them on the qtih of September with 
protestations of his sincerity; but even before the deputa- 
tion had passed the palace-gates, there appeared in the 
official gazette a letter under the Emperor's jellacic 
own hand repkicing Jellacic in office and restored to 
acquitting him of every charge that had been Se ° t * **3' e * He 
brought against him. It was for this formal marches on 
recognition alone that Jellacic had been wait- Pesth 
ing. On the nth of September he crossed the Drave with 
his army, and began his march against the Hungarian 
capital. 1 

The Ministry now in office at Vienna was composed 
in part of men who had been known as reformers in the 
early days of 1848; but the old order was Mission of 
represented in it by Count Wessenberg, who Lamberg. 
had been Metternich’s assistant at the Con- 
gress of Vienna, and by Latour, the War pesth, 

Minister, a soldier of high birth whose career Sept. 28 

dated back to the campaign of Austerlitz. Whatever con- 
tempt might be felt by one section of the Cabinet for the 
other, its members were able to unite against the inde- 
pendence of Hungary as they had united against the in- 
dependence of Italy. Thev handed in to the Emperor 

1 Iranyi et Chassin, li. 56. Codex der neuen Gesetze (Pesth), i. 7. 
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a memorial in which the very concessions to which they 
owed their own existence as a Constitutional Ministry were 
made a ground for declaring the laws establishing Hun- 
garian autonomy null and void. In a tissue of trans- 
parent sophistries they argued that the Emperor’s promise 
of a Constitution to all his dominions on the 15th of 
March disabled him from assenting, without the advice of 
his Viennese Ministry, to the resolutions subsequently 
passed by the Hungarian Diet, although the union between 
Hungary and the other Hereditary States had from the 
first rested solely on the person of the monarch, and no 
German official had ever pretended to exercise authority 
over Hungarians otherwise than by order of the sovereign 
as Hungarian King. The publication of this Cabinet 
memorial, which appeared in the journals at Pesth on 
the 17th of September, gave plain warning to the Hun- 
garians that, if they were not to be attacked by Jellacic 
and the Austrian army simultaneously, they must make 
some compromise with the Government at Vienna. 
Batthyany was inclined to concession, and after resigning 
office in consequence of the Emperor’s desertion he had 
already re-assumed his post with colleagues disposed to 
accept his own pacific policy. Kossuth spoke openly 
of war with Austria and of a dictatorship. As Jellacic 
advanced towards Pesth, the Palatine took command of 
the Hungarian army and marched southwards. On reach- 
ing Lake Baloton, on whose southern shore the Croats 
were encamped, ihe requested a personal conference with 
Jellacic, and sailed to the appointed place of meeting. 
I 3 ut he waited in vain for the Ban ; and rightly interpreting 
this rejection of his overtures, he fled from the army and 
laid down his office. The Emperor now sent General 
Lamberg from Vienna with orders to assume the supreme 
command alike over the Magyar and the Croatian forces, 
and to prevent an encounter. On the success of Lam- 
berg’s mission hung the last chance of reconciliation be- 
tween Hungary and Austria. Batthy&ny, still clinging to 
the hope of peace, set out for the camp in order to meet 
the envoy on his arrival. Lamberg, desirous of obtaining 
the necessary credentials from the Hungarian Govern- 
ment, made his way to Pesth. There he found Kossuth 
and a Committee of Six installed in power.. Under their 
influence the Diet passed a resolution forbidding Lamberg 
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to assume command of the Hungarian troops, and declar- 
ing him a traitor if he should attempt to do so. The 
report spread through Pesth that Lamberg had come to 
seize the citadel and bombard the town ; and before he 
could reach a place of safety he was attacked and mur- 
dered by a raging mob. It was in vain that Batthydny, 
who now laid down his office, besought the Government 
at Vienna to take no rash step of vengeance. The pretext 
for annihilating Hungarian independence had been given, 
and the mask was cast aside. A manifesto published by 
the Emperor on the 3rd of October declared the Hungarian 
Parliament dissolved, and its acts null and 
void. Martial law was proclaimed,, and Q C t* 3 
Jellacic appointed commander of all the 
forces and representative of the sovereign. In the course 
of the next few days it was expected that he would enter 
Pesth as conqueror. 

In the meantime, however confidently the Government 
might reckon on Jellacic’s victory, the passions of revolu- 
tion were again breaking loose in Vienna itself. Increas- 
ing misery among the poor, financial panics, the reviving 
efforts of professional agitators, had renewed the dis- 
turbances of the spring in forms which Tumult of 
alarmed the middle classes almost as much Oct. 6 at 
as the holders of power. The conflict of the Vienna. 
Government with Hungary brought affairs La !i 0ur d 
to a crisis. After discovering the useless- mur ere 
ness of negotiations with the Emperor, the Hungarian 
Parliament had sent some of its ablest members to request 
an audience from the Assembly sitting at Vienna, in order 
that the representatives of the western half of the Empire 
might, even at the last moment, have the opportunity of 
pronouncing a judgment upon the action of the Court. 
The most numerous group in the Assembly was formed 
by the Czech deputies from Bohemia. As Slavs, the 
Bohemian deputies had sympathised with the Croats and 
Serbs in their struggle against Magyar ascendancy, and 
in their eyes Jellacic was still the champion of a national 
cause. Blinded by their sympathies of race to the danger 
involved to all nationalities alike by the restoration of 
absolutism, the Czech majority, in spite of a singularly 
impressive warning given by a leader of the German 
Liberals, refused a hearing to the Hungarian representa- 
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tives. The Magyars, repelled by the Assembly, sought 
and found allies in the democracy of Vienna itself. Ihe 
popular clubs rang with acclamations for the cause of 
Hungarian freedom and with invectives against the Czech 
instruments of tyranny. In the midst of this deepening 
agitation tidings arrived at Vienna that Jellacic had been 
repulsed in his march on Pesth and forced to retire within 
the Austrian frontier. It became necessary for the 
Viennese Government to throw its own forces into the 
struggle, and an order was given by Latour to the regi- 
ments in the capital to set out for the scene of warfare. 
This order had, however, been anticipated by the demo- 
cratic leaders, and a portion of the troops had been won 
over to the popular side. Latour’s commands were re- 
sisted; and upon an attempt being made to enforce the 
departure of the troops, the regiments fired on one another 
(October 6th). The battalions of the National Guard 
which rallied to the support of the Government were over- 
powered by those belonging to the working men’s dis- 
tricts. The insurrection was victorious; the Ministers 
submitted once more to the masters of the streets, and the 
orders given to the troops were withdrawn. But the fiercer 
part of the mob was not satisfied with a political victory. 
There were criminals and madmen among its leaders who, 
after the offices of Government had been stormed and 
Latour had been captured, determined upon his death. 
It was in vain that some of the keenest political opponents 
of the Minister sought at the peril of their own lives to 
protect him from his murderers. He was dragged into the 
court in front of the War Office, and there slain with 
ferocious and yet deliberate barbarity. 1 

The Emperor, while the city was still in tumult, had 
in his 'usual fashion promised that the popular demands 
The should be satisfied; but as soon as he was 

Emperor unobserved he fled from Vienna, and in his 

at Olmutz flight he was followed by the Czech deputies 
and many German Conservatives, who declared that their 
lives were no longer safe in the capital. Most of the 
Ministers gathered round the Emperor at Olmutz in 

1 Adlerstein, ii. 296. Helfert, Geschichte Oesterreichs, i. 79, ii. 192. 
Dunder, p. 77. Springer, ii. 520. Vitzthum, p. 143. Kossuth, Schriften 
(1881), ii. 284. Reschauer, ii. 563. Pillersdorf, Nachlass, p. 163. Iranyi 
et Chassin, ii. 98. 
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Moravia; the Assembly, however, continued to hold its 
sittings in Vienna, and the Finance Minister, apparently 
under instructions from the Court, remained at his post, 
and treated the Assembly as still possessed of legal powers. 
But for all practical purposes the western half of the 
Austrian Empire had now ceased to have any Govern- 
ment whatever; and the real state of affairs was bluntly 
exposed in a manifesto published by Count Windischgratz 
at Prague on the nth of October, in which, without pro- 
fessing to have received any commission from the Em- 
peror, he announced his intention of marching windisch- 
on Vienna in order to protect the sovereign grtttz 
and maintain the unity of the Empire. In marches on 
due course the Emperor ratified the action Vienna 
of his energetic soldier ; Windischgratz was appointed to 
the supreme command over all the troops of the Empire 
with the exception of Radetzky’s army, and his march 
against Vienna was begun. 

To the Hungarian Parliament, exasperated by the 
decree ordering its own dissolution and the war openly 
levied against the country by the Court in win^isch- 
alliance with Jellacic, the revolt of the capital griitz 
seemed to bring a sudden deliverance from conquers 
all danger. The Viennese had saved Hun- Vienna, Oct. 
gary, and the Diet was willing, if summoned ov * 
by the Assembly at Vienna, to send its troops to the 
defence of the capital. But the urgency of the need was 
not understood on either side till too late. The Viennese 
Assembly, treating itself as a legitimate and constitutional 
power threatened by a group of soldiers who had usurped 
the monarch’s authority, hesitated to compromise its legal 
character by calling in a Hungarian army. The Magyar 
generals on the other hand were so anxious not to pass 
beyond the strict defence of their own kingdom, that, in 
the absence of communication from a Viennese authority, 
they twice withdrew from Austrian soil after following 
Jellacic in pursuit beyond the frontier. It was not until 
Windischgratz had encamped within sight of Vienna, 
and had detained as a rebel the envoy sent to him by 
the Hungarian Government, that Kossuth’s will prevailed 
over the scruples of weaker men, and the Hungarian army 
marched against the besiegers. In the meantime Win- 
dischgratz had begun his attack on the suburbs, which 
Q-2 
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were weakly defended by the National Guard and by 
companies of students and volunteers, the nominal com- 
mander being one Messenhauser, formerly an officer in 
the regular army, who was assisted by a soldier of far 
greater merit than himself, the Polish general Bern. 
Among those who fought were two members of the Ger- 
man Parliament of Frankfort, Robert Blum and Frobel, 
who had been sent to mediate between the Emperor and 
his subjects, but had remained at Vienna as combatants. 
The besiegers had captured the outskirts of the city, and 
negotiations for surrender were in progress, when, on the 
30th of October, Messenhauser from the top of the cathe- 
dral tower saw beyond the line of the besiegers on the 
south-east the smoke of battle, and announced that the 
Hungarian army was approaching. An engagement had 
in fact begun on the plain of Schwechat between the Hun- 
garians and Jellacic, reinforced by divisions of Windisch- 
gratz’s troops. In a moment of wild excitement the de- 
fenders of the capital threw themselves once more upon 
their foe, disregarding the offer of surrender that had been 
already made. But the tide of battle at Schwechat turned 
against the Hungarians. They were compelled to retreat, 
and Windischgratz, reopening his cannonade upon the 
rebels who were also violators of their truce, became in a 
few hours master of Vienna. He made his entry on the 
31st of October, and treated Vienna as a conquered city. 
The troops had behaved with ferocity during the combat 
in the suburbs, and slaughtered scores of unarmed persons. 
No Oriental tyrant ever addressed his fallen foes with 
greater insolence and contempt for human right than 
Windischgratz in the proclamations which, on assuming 
government, he addressed to the Viennese; yet, whatever 
might be the number of persons arrested and imprisoned, 
the number now put to death was not great. The victims 
were indeed carefully selected; the most prominent being 
Robert Blum, in whom, as a leader of the German Liberals 
and a Deputy of the German Parliament inviolable by 
law, the Austrian Government struck ostentatiously at the 
Parliament itself and at German democracy at large. 

In the subjugation of Vienna the army had again 
proved itself the real political power in Austria; but the 
time had not yet arrived when absolute government could 
be openly restored. The Bohemian deputies, fatally as 
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they had injured the cause of constitutional rule by their 
secession from Vienna, were still in earnest in the cause 
of provincial autonomy, and would vehem- The Parlia . 
ently have repelled the charge of an alliance meat at 
with despotism. Even the mutilated Parlia- Kremsier, 
ment of Vienna had been recognised by the NoVt 22 
Court as in lawful session until the 22nd of October, 
when an order was issued proroguing the Parliament and 
bidding it re-assemble a month later at Kremsier, in 
Moravia. There were indications in the weeks succeeding 
the fall of Vienna of a conflict between the reactionary and 
the more liberal influences surrounding the Emperor, and 
of an impending coup d'etat: but counsels of prudence 
prevailed for the moment; the Assembly was permitted 
to meet at Kremsier, and professions of constitutional 
principle were still made with every show of schwarzen- 
sincerity. A new Ministry, however, came berg 
into office, with Prince Felix Schwarzenberg Minister 
at its head. Schwarzenberg belonged to one of the 
greatest Austrian families. He had been ambassador at 
Naples when the revolution of 1848 broke out, and had 
quitted the city with words of menace when insult was 
offered to the Austrian flag. Exchanging diplomacy for 
war, he served under Radetzky, and was soon recognised 
as the statesman in whom the army, as a political power, 
found its own peculiar representative. His career had 
hitherto been illustrated chiefly by scandals of private life 
so flagrant that England and other countries where he 
had held diplomatic posts had insisted on his removal; but 
the cynical and reckless audacity of the man rose in his 
new calling as Minister of Austria to something of political 
greatness. Few statesmen have been more daring than 
Schwarzenberg; few have pushed to more excessive lengths 
the advantages to be derived from the moral or the 
material weakness of an adversary. His rule was the de- 
bauch of forces respited in their extremity for one last and 
worst exertion. Like the Roman Sulla, he gave to a con- 
demned and perishing cause the passing semblance of 
restored vigour, and died before the next great wave of 
change swept his creations away. 

Schwarzenberg’s first act was the deposition of his 
sovereign. The imbecility of the Emperor Ferdinand had 
long suggested his abdication or dethronement, and the 
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time for decisive action had now arrived. He gladly with- 
drew into private life : the crown, declined by his brother 
Ferdinand and heir, was passed on to his nephew, 
abdicates, Francis Joseph, a youth of eighteen. This 
Francis P f i nce had at least not made in person, not 
Joseph uttered with his own lips, not signed with his 
Emperor own hand, those solemn engagements with 
the Hungarian nation which Austria was now about to an- 
nihilate with fire and sword. He had not moved in friendly 
intercourse with men who were henceforth doomed to the 
scaffold. He came to the throne as little implicated in the 
acts of his predecessor as any nominal chief of a State 
could be; as fitting an instrument in the hands of Court 
and army as any reactionary faction could desire. Help- 
less and well-meaning, Francis Joseph, while his troops 
poured into Hungary, played for a while in Austria the 
Dissolution P art a l°y a l observer of his Parliament; 
of the ™ then, when the moment had come for its 
Kremsier destruction, he obeyed his soldier-minister, as 
Parliament, Ferdinand had in earlier days obeyed the 
arc ’ 9 students, and signed the decree for its disso- 

lution (March 4, 1849). The Assembly, during its sittings 
at Vienna, had accomplished one important task : it had 
freed the peasantry from the burdens attaching to their 
land and converted them into independent proprietors. 
This part of its work survived it, and remained almost the 
sole gain that Austria derived from the struggle of 1848. 
After the removal to Kremsier, a Committee of the 
Assembly had been engaged with the formation of a Con- 
stitution for Austria, and the draft was now completed. In 
the course of debate something had been gained by the 
representatives of the German and the Slavic races in the 
way of respect for one another’s interests and prejudices; 
some political knowledge had been acquired; some 
approach made to an adjustment between the claims of the 
central power and of provincial autonomy. If the Con- 
stitution sketched at Kremsier had come into being, it 
would at least have given to Western Austria and to 
Galicia, which belonged to this half of the Empire, a 
system of government based on popular desires and worthy, 
on the part of the Crown, of a fair trial. But, apart from 
its own defects from the monarchical point of view, this 
Constitution rested on the division of the Empire into two 
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independent parts ; it assumed the separation of Hungary 
from the other Hereditary States ; and of a separate Hun- 
garian Kingdom the Minister now in power would hear no 
longer. That Hungary had for centuries possessed and 
maintained its rights ; that, with the single exception of the 
English, no nation in Europe had equalled the Magyars in 
the stubborn and unwearied defence of Constitutional law ; 
that, in an age when national spirit was far less hotly 
inflamed, the Emperor Joseph had well-nigh lost his 
throne and wrecked his Empire in the attempt to subject 
this resolute race to a centralised administration, was 
nothing to Schwarzenberg and the soldiers who were now 
trampling upon revolution. Hungary was declared to 
have forfeited by rebellion alike its ancient rights and the 
contracts of 1848. The dissolution of the 
Parliament of Kremsier was followed by the The Unitary 
publication of an edict affecting to bestow a ti ^2S^Edict 
uniform and centralised Constitution upon March/ 1849 
the entire Austrian Empire. All existing 
public rights were thereby extinguished; and, inasmuch 
as the new Constitution, in so far as it provided for a re- 
presentative system, never came into existence, but 
remained in abeyance until it was formally abrogated in 
1851, the real effect of the Unitary Edict of March, 1849, 
which professed to close the period of revolution by grant- 
ing the same rights to all, was to establish absolute 
government and the rule of the sword throughout the 
Emperor’s dominions. Provincial institutions giving to 
some of the German and Slavic districts a shadowy control 
of their own local affairs only marked the distinction 
between the favoured and the dreaded parts of the Empire. 
Ten years passed before freedom again came within sight 
of the Austrian peoples. 1 

The Hungarian Diet, on learning of the transfer of the 
crown from Ferdinand to Francis Joseph, had refused to 
acknowledge this act as valid, on the ground 
that it had taken place without the consent of un « ar y 
the Legislature, and that Francis Joseph had not been 
crowned King of Hungary. Ferdinand was treated as still 
the reigning sovereign*, and the war now became, accord- 
ing to the Hungarian view, more than ever a war in 
defence of established right, inasmuch as the assailants of 

1 Codex der neuen Gesetze, i. 37. Helfert, iv. (3) 321. 
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Hungary were not only violators of a settled constitution 
but agents of a usurping prince. The whole nation was 
summoned to arms; and in order that there might be no 
faltering at headquarters, the command over the forces on 
the Danube was given by Kossuth to Gorgei, a young 
officer of whom little was yet known to the world but that 
he had executed Count Eugene Zichy, a powerful noble, 
for holding communications with Jellacic. It was the 
design of the Austrian Government to attack Hungary at 
once by the line of the Danube and from the frontier of 
Galicia on the north-east. The Serbs were to be led for- 
ward from their border-provinces against the capital; and 
another race, which centuries of oppression had filled with 
bitter haired of the Magyars, was to be thrown into the 
struggle. 'Die mass of the population of Transylvania 
The Rou- belonged to the Roumanian stock. The 
manians in Magyars, here known by the name of 
Transyl- Szeklers, and a community of Germans, 
vanta descended from immigrants who settled in 
Transylvania about the twelfth century, formed a small but 
a privileged minority, in whose presence the Roumanian 
peasantry, poor, savage, and absolutely without political 
rights, felt themselves before 1848 scarcely removed from 
serfdom. In the Diet of Transylvania the Magyars held 
command, and in spite of the resistance of the Germans, 
they had succeeded in carrying an Act, in May, 1848, 
uniting the country with Hungary. This Act had been 
ratified by the Emperor Ferdinand, but it was followed by 
a widespread insurrection of the Roumanian peasantry, 
who were already asserting their claims as a separate 
nation and demanding equality with their oppressors. 
The rising of the Roumanians had indeed more of the 
character of an agrarian revolt than of a movement for 
national independence. It was marked by atrocious 
cruelty; and although the Hapsburg standard was raised, 
the Austrian commandant, General Puchner, Hesitated 
long before lending the insurgents his countenance. At 
length, in October, he declared against the Hungarian 
Government. The union of the regular troops with the 
peasantry overpowered for a time all resistance. The 
towns fell under Austrian sway, and although the Szeklers 
were not yet disarmed, Transylvania seemed to be lost to 
Hungary. General Puchner received orders to lead his 
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troops, with the newly formed Roumanian militia, west- 
ward into the Banat, in order to co-operate in the attack 
which was to overwhelm the Hungarians from every 
quarter of the kingdom. 1 

On the 15th of December, Windischgratz, in command 
of the main Austrian army, crossed the river Leitha, the 
border between German and Magyar terri- The 
tory. Gorgei, who was opposed to him, had Austrians 
from the first declared that Pesth must be p^sthf 
abandoned and a war of defence carried on in Jan. 5 , 1849 
Central Hungary. Kossuth, however, had scorned this 
counsel, and announced that he would defend Pesth to the 
last. The backwardness of the Hungarian preparations 
and the disorder of the new levies justified the young 
general, who from this time assumed the attitude of con- 
tempt and hostility towards the Committee of Defence. 
Kossuth had in fact been strangely served by fortune in 
his choice of Gorgei. He had raised him to command on 
account of one irretrievable act of severity against an 
Austrian partisan, and without any proof of his military 
capacity. In the untried soldier he had found a general of 
unusual skill; in the supposed devotee to Magyar 
patriotism he had found a military politician as self-willed 
and as insubordinate as any who have ever distracted the 
councils of a falling State. Dissensions and misunder- 
standings aggravated the weakness of the Hungarians in 
the field. Position after position was lost, and it soon 
became evident that the Parliament and Government could 
remain no longer at Pesth. They withdrew to Debreczin 
beyond the Theiss, and on the 5th of January, 1849, Win- 
dischgratz made his entry into the capital. 2 

The Austrians now supposed the war to be at an end. 
It was in fact but beginning. The fortress of Comorn, on 
the upper Danube, remained in the hands of T he 
the Magyars; and by conducting his retreat Hungarian 
northwards into a mountainous country Government 
where the Austrians could not follow him at e recz n 
Gorgei gained the power either of operating against 
Windischgratz’s communications or of combining with the 

1 Revolutionskrieg in Siebenbiirgen, i. 30. Helfert, ii. 207. Bratiano 
et Ir£nyi, Lettres Hongro-Roumaines, Adlerstein, ii. 105. 

2 Klapka-, Erinnerungen, p. 56. Helfert, iv. 199; Gorgei, Leben und 
Wirken, i. 145. Adlerstein, iii. 576, 648. 
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army of General Klapka, who was charged with the de- 
fence of Hungary against an enemy advancing from 
Galicia. While Windischgratz remained inactive at 
Pesth, Klapka met and defeated an Austrian division 
under General Schlick which had crossed the Carpathians 
and was moving southwards towards Debreczin. Gorgei 
now threw himself eastwards upon the line of retreat of 
the beaten enemy, and Schlick’s army only escaped capture 
by abandoning its communications and seeking refuge 
with Windischgratz at Pesth. A concentration of the 
Magyar forces was effected on the Theiss, and the com- 
mand over the entire army was given by Kossuth to 

Kossuth Dembinski, a Pole who had gained distinc- 
and G<$rgei tion in the wars of Napoleon and in the 
campaign of 1831. Gorgei, acting as the 
representative of the officers who had been in the service 
before the Revolution, had published an address declaring 
that the army would fight for no cause but that of the Con- 
stitution as established by Ferdinand, the legitimate King, 
and that it would accept no commands but those of the 
Ministers whom Ferdinand had appointed. Interpreting 
this manifesto as a direct act of defiance, and as a warning 
that the army might under Gorgei’s command make terms 
on its own authority with the Austrian Government, 
Kossuth resorted to the dangerous experiment of super- 
seding the national commanders by a Pole who was 
connected with the revolutionary party throughout Europe. 
The act was disastrous in its moral effects upon the army ; 
and, as a general, Dembinski entirely failed to justify his 
reputation. After permitting Schlick’s corps to escape 
him he moved forwards from the Theiss against Pesth. 
He was met by the Austrians and defeated at Kapolna 
(February 26). Both armies retired to their earlier posi- 
tions, and, after a declaration from the Magyar generals 
that they would no longer obey his orders, Dembinski was 
removed from his command, though he remained in Hun- 
gary to interfere once more with evil effect before the end 
of the war. 

The struggle between Austria and Hungary had 
reached this stage when the Constitution merging all pro- 
vincial rights in one centralised system was published by 
Schwarzen'berg. The Croats, the Serbs, the Roumanians, 
who had so credulously flocked to the Emperor’s banner 
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under the belief that they were fighting for their own in- 
dependence, at length discovered their delusion. Their 
enthusiasm sank; the bolder among them The 
even attempted to detach their countrymen Austrians 
from the Austrian cause ; but it was too late to driven out 
undo what had already been done. Jellacic, of ^ n ^ ry * 
now undistinguishable from any other Aus- pr 
trian general, mocked the politicians of Agram who 
still babbled of Croatian autonomy : Stratimirovic, the 
national leader of the Serbs, sank before his rival the 
Patriarch of Carlowitz, a Churchman who preferred 
ecclesiastical immunities granted by the Emperor of 
Austria to independence won on the field of battle by his 
countrymen.' Had a wiser or more generous statesman- 
ship controlled the Hungarian Government in the first 
months of its activity, a union between the Magyars and 
the subordinate races against Viennese centralisation 
might perhaps even now have been effected. But distrust 
and animosity had risen too high for the mediators be- 
tween Slav and Magyar to attain any real success, nor was 
any distinct promise of self-government even now to be 
drawn from the offers of concession which were held out 
at Debreczin. An interval of dazzling triumph seemed 
indeed to justify the Hungarian Government in holding 
fast to its sovereign claims. In the hands of able leaders 
no task seemed too hard for Magyar troops to accomplish. 
Bern, arriving in Transylvania without a soldier, created 
a new army, and by a series of extraordinary marches and 
surprises not only overthrew the Austrian and Roumanian 
troops opposed to him, but expelled a corps of Russians 
whom General Puchner in his extremity had invited to 
garrison Hermannstadt. Gorgei, resuming in the first 
week of April the movement in which Dembinski had 
failed, inflicted upon the Austrians a series of defeats that 
drove them back to the walls of Pesth; while Klapka, 
advancing on Comorn, effected the relief of this fortress, 
and planted in the rear of the Austrians a force which 
threatened to cut them off from Vienna. It was in vain 
that the Austrian Government removed Windischgratz 
from his command. His successor found that a force 
superior to his own was gathering round him on every 
side. He saw that Hungary was lost; and leaving a gar- 
rison in the fortress of Buda, he led off his army in haste 
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from the capital, and only paused in his retreat when he 
had reached the Austrian frontier. 

The Magyars, rallying from their first defeats, had 
brilliantly achieved the liberation of their land. The Court 

Declaration of Vienna > attempting in right of superior 
of Hun- force to overthrow an established constitu- 
garian Inde- tion, had proved itself the inferior power; 
pendence, and j n mingled exaltation and resentment it 
Apn was natural that the party and the leaders 
who had been foremost in the national struggle of Hun- 
gary should deem a renewed union with Austria impos- 
sible, and submission to the Hapsburg crown an indignity. 
On the 19th of April, after the defeat of Windischgratz 
but before the evacuation of Pesth, the Diet declared that 
the House of Hapsburg had forfeited its throne, and 
proclaimed Hungary an independent State. No statement 
was made as to the future form of government, but 
everything indicated that Hungary, if successful in main- 
taining its independence, would become a Republic, with 
Kossuth, who was now appointed Governor, for its chief. 
Even in the revolutionary severance of ancient ties homage 
was paid to the legal and constitutional bent of the Hun- 
garian mind. Nothing was said in the Declaration of 
April 19th of the rights of man; there was no Parisian 
commonplace on the sovereignty of the people. The 
necessity of Hungarian independence was deduced from 
the offences which the Austrian House had committed 
against the written and unwritten law of the land, offences 
continued through centuries and crowned by the invasion 
under Windischgratz, by the destruction of the Hungarian 
Constitution in the edict of Marcii 9th, and by the intro- 
duction of the Russians into Transylvania. Though 
coloured and exaggerated by Magyar patriotism, the 
charges made against the Hapsburg dynasty were on the 
wlhole in accordance with historical fact; and if the affairs 
of States were to be guided by no other considerations 
than those relating to the performance of contracts,, Hun- 
gary had certainly established its right to be quit of 
partnership with Austria and of its Austrian sovereign. 
But the judgment of history has condemned Kossuth’s 
declaration of Hungarian independence in the midst of 
the struggle of 1849 as a great political error. It served 
no useful purpose; it deepened the antagonism already 
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existing between the Government and a large part of the 
army; and while it added to the sources ot internal dis- 
cord, it gave colour to the intervention of Russia as 
against a revolutionary cause. Apart from its disastrous 
eltect upon the immediate course of events, it was based 
upon a narrow and inadequate view both of the needs and 
of the possibilities of the future. Even in the interests 
of the Magyar nation itself as a European power, it may 
well be doubted whether in severance from Austria such 


influence and such weight could possibly have been won 
by a race numerically weak and surrounded by hostile 
nationalities, as the ability and the political energy of the 
Magyars have since won for them in the direction of the 
accumulated forces of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 

It has generally been considered a fatal error on the 
part of the Hungarian commanders that, after expelling 
the Austrian army, they did not at once Russian 
march upon Vienna, but returned to lay siege intervention 


to the fortress of Buda, which resisted long 
enough to enable the Austrian Government 


against 

Hungary 


to reorganise and to multiply its forces. But the inter- 


vention of Russia would probably have been fatal to 


Hungarian independence, even if Vienna had been cap- 
tured and a democratic government established there for 


a while in opposition to the Court at Olmiitz. The plan 
of a Russian intervention, though this intervention was 


now explained by the community of interest between 


Polish and Hungarian rebels, was no new thing. Soon 
after the outbreak of the March Revolution the Czar had 


desired to send his troops both into Prussia and into 
Austria as the restorers of monarchical authority. His 
help was declined on behalf of the King of Prussia; in 
Austria the project had been discussed at successive 
moments of danger, and after the overthrow of the Im- 
perial troops in Transylvania by Bern the proffered aid 
was accepted. The Russians who then occupied Her- 
mannstadt did not, however, enter the country as com- 
batants; their task was to garrison certain positions still 
held by the Austrians, and so to set free the Emperor’s 
troops for service in the field. On the declaration of Hun- 
garian independence, it became necessary for Francis 
Joseph to accept his protector’s help without qualification 
or disguise. An army of eighty thousand Russians 
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marched across Galicia to assist the Austrians in grap- 
pling with an enemy before whom, when single-handed, 
they had succumbed. Other Russian divisions, while 
Austria massed its troops on the Upper Danube, entered 
Transylvania from the south and east, and the Magyars 
in the summer of 1849 found themselves compelled to 
defend their country against forces three times more 
numerous than their own. 1 

When it became known that the Czar had determined 
to throw all his strength into the scale, Kossuth saw that 
no ordinary operations of war could possibly avert defeat, 
The and called upon his countrymen to destroy 

summer their homes and property at the approach 
campaign in of the enemy, and to leave to the invader a 

Hungary, flaming and devastated solitude. But the 
August 1849 area °f warfare was too vast for the execution 
of this design, even if the nation had been pre- 
pared for so desperate a course. The defence of Hungary 
was left to its armies, and Gorgei became the leading figure 
in the calamitous epoch that followed. While the Govern- 
ment prepared to retire to Szegedin, far in the south-east, 
Gorgei took post on the Upper Danube, to meet the 
powerful force which the Emperor of Austria had placed 
under the orders of General Haynau, a soldier whose 
mingled energy and ferocity in Italy had marked him out 
as a fitting scourge for the Hungarians, and had won for 
him supreme civil as well as military powers. Gorgei 
naturally believed that the first object of the Austrian 
commander would be to effect a junction with the Rus- 
sians, who, under Paskiewitsch, the conqueror of Kars 
in 1829, were now crossing the Carpathians ; and he there- 
fore directed all his efforts against the left of the Austrian 
line. While he was unsuccessfully attacking the enemy 
on the river Waag north of Comorn, Haynau with the 
mass of his forces advanced on the right bank of the 
Danube, and captured Raab (June 28th). Gorgei threw 
himself southwards, but his efforts to stop Haynau were 
in vain, and the Austrians occupied Pesth (July nth). 
The Russians meanwhile were advancing southwards by 
an independent line of march. Their vanguard reached 
the Danube and the Upper Theiss, and Gorgei seemed to 

1 Helfert, iv. (2) 326. Klapka, War in Hungary, i. 23. Irdnyi et 
Chassm, ii. 534. Gorgei, ii. 54, 
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be enveloped by the enemy. The Hungarian Government 
adjured him to hasten towards Szegedin and Arad, where 
Kossuth was concentrating all the other divisions for a 
final struggle; but Gorgei held on to his position about 
Comorn until his retreat could only be effected by means 
of a vast detour northwards, and before he could reach 
Arad air was lost. Dembinski was again in command. 
Charged with the defence of the passage of the Theiss 
about Szegedin, he failed to prevent the Austrians from 
crossing the river, and on the 5th of August was defeated 
at Czoreg with heavy loss. Kossuth now gave the com- 
mand to Bern, who had hurried from Transylvania, where 
overpowering forces had at length wrested victory from 
his grasp. Bern fought the last battle of the campaign 
at Temesvar. He was overthrown and driven eastwards, 
but succeeded in leading a remnant of his army across the 
Moldavian frontier and so escaped capture. Gorgei, who 
was now close to Arad, had some strange 
fancy that it would dishonour his army to 
seek refuge on neutral soil. He turned Augusf 13 * 
northwards so as to encounter Russian and 
not Austrian regiments, and without striking a blow, 
without stipulating even for the lives of the civilians in 
his camp, he led his army within the Russian lines at 
Vilagos, and surrendered unconditionally to the generals 
of the Czar. His own life was spared; no mercy was 
shown to those who were handed over as his fellow- 
prisoners by the Russian to the Austrian Government, or 
who were seized by Haynau as his troops 
advanced. Tribunals more resembling those o/Austria 
of the French Reign of Terror than the 
Courts of a civilised Government sent the noblest patriots 
and soldiers of Hungary to the scaffold. To the deep 
disgrace of the Austrian Crown, Count Batthydny, the 
Minister of Ferdinand, was included among those whose 
lives were sacrificed. The vengeance of the conqueror 
seemed the more frenzied and the more insatiable because 
it had only been rendered possible by foreign aid. Crushed 
under an iron rule, exhausted by war, the prey of a 
Government which knew only how to employ its subject- 
races as gaolers over one another, Hungary passed for 
some years into silence and almost into despair. Every 
vestige of its old constitutional rights was extinguished. 
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Its territory was curtailed by the separation of Transyl- 
vania and Croatia; its administration was handed over 
to Germans from Vienna. A conscription, enforced not 
for the ends of military service but as the surest means of 
breaking the national spirit, enrolled its youth in Austrian 
regiments, and banished them to the extremities of the 
empire. No darker period was known in the history of 
Hungary since the wars of the seventeenth century than 
that which followed the catastrophe of 1849. 1 

The gloom which followed Austrian victory was now 
descending not on Hungary alone but on Italy also. The 
Italian armistice made between Radetzky and the 
affairs. King of Piedmont at Vigevano in August, 
August, 1848 1848, lasted for seven months, during which 
-March, 1849 t j ie B r jtish and French Governments en- 
deavoured, but in vain, to arrange terms of peace between 
the combatants. With military tyranny in its most brutal 
form crushing down Lombardy, it was impossible that 
Charles Albert should renounce the work of deliverance 
to which he had pledged himself. Austria, on the other 
hand, had now sufficiently recovered its strength to re- 
pudiate the concessions which it had offered at an earlier 
time, and Schwarzenberg on assuming power announced 
that the Emperor would maintain Lombardy at every cost. 
The prospects of Sardinia as regarded help from the rest 
of the Peninsula were far worse than when it took up arms 
in the spring of 1848. Projects of a general Italian 
federation, of a military union between the central States 
and Piedmont, of an Italian Constituent Assembly, had 
succeeded one another and left no result. Naples had 
fallen back into absolutism; Rome and Tuscany, from 
which aid might still have been expected, were distracted 
by internal contentions, and hastening as it seemed 
towards anarchy. After the defeat of Charles Albert at 
Murder of Custozza, Pius IX., who was still uneasily 
Rossi, playing his part as a constitutional sovereign, 
Nov. 15, had called to office Pellegrino Rossi, an 

p 1 i igh ix f Italian patriot of an earlier time, who had 

us * since been ambassador of Louis Philippe at 
Rome, and by his connection with the Orleanist Monarchy 
had incurred the hatred of the Republican party throughout 

1 K'lapka, War, ii. 106. Erinnerungen, 58. Gorgei, ii. 378. Kossuth, 
Schriften (1880), ii. 291. Codex der neuen Gesetze, i. 75, 105. 
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Italy. Rossi, as a vigorous and independent reformer, was 
as much detested in clerical .and reactionary circles as 
he was by the demagogues and their followers. This, 
however, profited him nothing; and on the 15th of 
November, as he was proceeding to the opening of the 
Chambers, he was assassinated by an unknown hand. 
Terrified by this crime, and by an attack upon his own 
palace by which it was followed, Pius fled to Gaeta and 
placed himself under the protection of the King of Naples. 
A Constituent Assembly was summoned and 
a Republic proclaimed at Rome, between 
which and the Sardinian Government there p eb . 9^ 1349 
was so little community of feeling that 
Charles Albert would, if the Pope had accepted his pro- 
tection, have sent his troops to restore him to a position 
of security. In Tuscany affairs were in a similar condi- 
tion. The Grand Duke had for some months been 
regarded as a sincere, though reserved, friend of the 
Italian cause, and he had even spoken of surrendering his 
crown if this should be for the good of the Italian nation. 
When, however, the Pope had fled to Gaeta, 
and the project was openly avowed of uniting Tuscany 
Tuscany with the Roman States in a Re- 
public, the Grand Duke, moved more by the fulminations 
of Pius against his despoilers than by care for his own 
crown, fled in his turn, leaving the Republicans masters 
of Florence. A miserable exhibition of vanity, riot, and 
braggadocio was given to the world by the politicians of 
the Tuscan State. Alike in Florence and in Rome all 
sense of the true needs of the moment, of the absolute 
uselessness of internal changes of Government if Austria 
was to maintain its dominion, seemed to have vanished 
from men’s minds. Republican phantoms distracted the 
heart and the understanding; no soldier, no military ad- 
ministrator arose till too late by the side of the rhetoricians 
and mob-leaders who filled the stage ; and when, on the 
19th of March, the armistice was brought to a close in 
Upper Italy, Piedmont took the field alone. 1 

The campaign which now began lasted but for five 
days. While Charles Albert scattered his forces from 
Lago Maggiore to Stradella on the south of the Po, 

1 Farini, ii. 404. Pari. Pap., 1849, lvii. 607; lviii. (2) 117. Bianchi, 
Diplomazia, vi. 67. Gennarelli, Sventure, p. 29. Pasolini, p. 139. 
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hoping to move by the northern road upon Milan, 
Radetzky concentrated his troops near Pavia, where he 
The March intended to cross the Ticino. In an evil 
Campaign, moment Charles Albert had given the oom- 
mand of his army to Chrzanowski, a Pole, 
and had entrusted its southern division, composed chiefly 
of Lombard volunteers, to another Pole, Ramorino, who 
had been engaged in Mazzini’s incursion into Savoy in 
1833. Ramorino had then, rightly or wrongly, incurred 
the charge of treachery. His relations with Chrzanowski 
were of the worst character, and the habit of military 
obedience was as much wanting to him as the sentiment 
of loyalty to the sovereign from whom he had now 
accepted a command. The wilfulness of this adventurer 
made the Piedmontese army an easy prey. Ramorino was 
posted on the south of the Po, near its junction with the 
Ticino, but received orders on the commencement of hos- 
tilities to move northwards and defend the passage of 
the Ticino at Pavia, breaking up the bridges behind him. 
Instead of obeying this order he kept his division lingering 
about Stradella. Radetzky, approaching the Ticino at 
Pavia, found the passage unguarded. He crossed the 
river with the mass of his army, and, cutting off Ramo- 
rino’s division, threw himself upon the flank of the scat- 
tered Piedmontese. Charles Albert, whose headquarters 
were at Novara, hurried southwards. Before he could 
concentrate his troops, he was attacked at Mortara by the 
Austrians and driven back. The line of retreat upon 
Turin and Alessandria was already lost; an attempt was 
made to hold Novara against the advancing 
^Novara* Austrians. The battle which was fought in 
March 23 front of this town on the 23rd of March 
ended with the utter overthrow of the Sar- 
dinian army. So complete was the demoralisation of the 
troops that the cavalry were compelled to attack bodies of 
half-maddened infantry in the streets of Novara in order 
to save the town from pillage. 1 

Charles Albert had throughout the battle of the 23rd 
appeared to seek death. The reproaches levelled against 
him for the abandonment of Milan in the previous year, 

1 Schonhals, p. 332. Pari. Pap., 1849, Iviii. (2) 216. Bianchi, Politica 
Austriaca, p. 134. Lamarmora, Un Episodic, p. 175. Portafogli <Ji 
Ramorino, p. 41. Ramorino was condemned to death, and executed. 
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the charges of treachery which awoke to new life the 
miserable record of his waverings in 1821, had sunk into 
the very depths of his being. Weak and irresolute in his 
earlier political career, harsh and illiberal towards the 
pioneers of Italian freedom during a great part of his 
reign, Charles had thrown his whole heart and soul into 
the final struggle of his country against Austria. This 
struggle lost, life had nothing more for him. The per- 
sonal hatred borne towards him by the rulers of Austria 
caused him to believe that easier terms of Abdication 
peace might be granted to Piedmont if an- of Charles 
other sovereign were on its throne, and his Albert 
resolution, in case of defeat, was fixed and settled. When 
night fell after the battle of Novara he called together his 
generals, and in their presence abdicated his crown. Bid- 
ding an eternal farewell to his son Victor Emmanuel, who 
knelt weeping before him, he quitted the army accom- 
panied by but one attendant, and passed unrecognised 
through the enemy’s guards. He left his queen, his 
capital, unvisited as he journeyed into exile. The brief 
residue of his life was spent in solitude near Oporto. Six 
months after the battle of Novara he was carried to the 
grave. 

It may be truly said of Charles Albert that nothing in 
his reign became him like the ending of it. Hopeless as 
the conflict of 1849 might well appear, it proved that there 
was one sovereign in Italy who was willing to stake his 
throne, his life, the whole sum of his personal interests, 
for the national cause; one dynasty whose sons knew no 
fear save that others should encounter death Beginning 
before them on Italy’s behalf. Had the pro- of Victor 
foundest statesmanship, the keenest political Emmanuel’s 
genius, governed the counsels of Piedmont in reign 
1849, it would, with full prescience of the ruin of Novara, 
have bidden the sovereign and the army strike in self- 
sacrifice their last unaided blow. From this time there was 
but one possible head for Italy. The faults of the Govern- 
ment of Turin during Charles Albert’s years of peace had 
ceased to have any bearing on Italian affairs; the sharpest 
tongues no longer repeated, the most credulous ear no 
longer hart>oured, the slanders of 1848; the man who, 
beaten and outnumbered, had for hours sat immovable in 
front of the Austrian cannon at Novara had, in the depth 
r-2 
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of his misfortune, given to his son not the crown of Pied- 
mont only but the crown of Italy. Honour, patriotism, 
had made the young Victor Emmanuel the hope of the 
Sardinian army; the same honour and patriotism carried 
him safely past the luies which Austria set for the inheritor 
of a ruined kingdom, and gave in the first hours of his 
reign an earnest of the policy which was to end in Italian 
union. It was necessary for him to visit Radetzky in his 
camp in order to arrange the preliminaries of peace. 
There, amid flatteries offered to him at his father’s expense, 
it was notified to him that if he would annul the Constitu- 
tion that his father had made, he might reckon not only 
on an easy quittance with the conqueror, but on the 
friendship and support of Austria. This demand, though 
strenuously pressed in later negotiations, Victor Emmanuel 
unconditionally refused. He had to endure for a while the 
presence of Austrian troops in his kingdom, and to furnish 
an indemnity which fell heavily on so small a State; but 
the liberties of his people remained intact, and the pledge 
given by his father inviolate. Amid the ruin of all hopes 
and the bankruptcy of all other royal reputations through- 
out Italy, there proved to be one man, one government, in 
which the Italian people could trust. This compensation 
at least was given in the disasters of 1849, that the traitors 
to the cause of Italy and of freedom could not again 
deceive, nor the dream of a federation of princes again 
obscure the necessity of a single national government. In 
fhe fidelity of Victor Emmanuel to the Piedmontese Con- 
stitution lay the pledge that when Italy’s next opportunity 
should arrive, the chief would be there who would meet 
the nation’s need. 

The battle of Novara had not long been fought when 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany was restored to his throne 
under an Austrian garrison, and his late 
h^Tuscany democratic Minister, Guerazzi, who had en- 
deavoured by submission to the Court-party 
to avert an Austrian occupation, was sent into imprison- 
ment. At Rome a far bolder spirit was shown. Mazzini 
had arrived in the first week of March, and, though his 
exhortation to the Roman Assembly to forget the offences 
of Charles Albert and to unite against the Austrians in 
Lombardy came too late, he was able, as one of a Trium- 
virate with dictatorial powers, to throw much of his own 
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ardour into the Roman populace in defence of their own 
city and State. The enemy against whom Rome had to 
be defended proved indeed to be other than 
that against whom preparations were being Fronce 
made. The victories of Austria had aroused 
the apprehension of the French Government; and though 
the fall of Piedmont and Lombardy could not now be un- 
done, it was determined by Louis Napoleon and his 
Ministers to anticipate Austria’s restoration of the Papal 
power by the despatch of French troops to Rome. All 
the traditions of French national policy pointed indeed 
to such an intervention. Austria had already invaded the 
Roman States from the north, and the political conditions 
which in 1832 had led so pacific a minister as Casimir 
Perier to occupy Ancona were now present in much greater 
force. Louis Napoleon could not, without abandoning a 
recognised interest and surrendering something of the due 
influence of France, have permitted Austrian generals to 
conduct the Pope back to his capital and to assume the 
government of Central Italy. If the first impulses of the 
Revolution of 1848 had still been active in France, its inter- 
vention would probably have taken the form of a direct 
alliance with the Roman Republic; but public opinion 
had travelled far in the opposite direction since the Four 
Days of June; and the new President, if he had not for- 
gotten his own youthful relations with the Carbonari, was 
now a suitor for the solid favours of French conservative 
and religious sentiment. His Ministers had not recog- 
nised the Roman Republic. They were friends, no doubt, 
to liberty ; but when it was certain that the Austrians, the 
Spaniards, the Neapolitans, were determined to restore the 
Pope, it might be assumed that the continuance of the 
Roman Republic was an impossibility. France, as a 
Catholic and at the same time a Liberal Power, might well, 
under these circumstances, address itself to the task of 
reconciling Roman liberty with the inevitable return of the 
Holy Father to his temporal throne. Events were moving 
too fast for diplomacy ; troops must be at once French 
despatched, or the next French envoy would interven- 
find Radetzky on the Tiber. The misgivings of tion deter- 
the Republican part of the Assembly at Paris mined on 
were stilled by assurances of the generous intentions of the 
Government towards the Roman populations, and of its 
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anxiety to shelter them from Austrian domination. Presi- 
dent, Ministers, and generals resolutely shut their eyes to 
the possibility that a French occupation of Rome might 
be resisted by force by the Romans themselves; and on 
the 22nd of April an armament of about ten thousand 
men set sail for Civita Vecchia under the command of 
General Oudinot, a son of the Marshal of that name. 

Before landing on the Italian coast, the French general 
sent envoys to the authorities at Civita Vecchia, stating 
The French ^ lat h* s troops came as friends, and demand- 
at Civita ing that they should be admitted into the 
Vecchia, town. The Municipal Council determined 
April 25, 1849 not to Q ff er resistance, and the French thus 
gained a footing on Italian soil and a basis for their opera- 
tions. Messages came from French diplomatists in Rome 
encouraging the general to advance without delay. The 
mass of the population, it was said, would welcome his 
appearance; the democratic faction, if reckless, was too 
small to offer any serious resistance, and would disappear 
as soon as the French should enter the city. On this 
point, however, Oudinot was speedily undeceived. In 
reply to a military envoy who was sent to assure the 
Triumvirs of the benevolent designs of the French, Mazzini 
bluntly answered that no reconciliation with the Pope was 
possible; and on the 26th of April the Roman Assembly 
called upon the Executive to repel force by force. Oudinot 
now proclaimed a state of siege at Civita Vecchia, seized 
the citadel, and disarmed the garrison. On the 28th he 
began his march on Rome. As he approached, energetic 
preparations were made for resistance. Garibaldi, who 
. .. had fought at the head of a free corps against 

tacks 'Rome ^e Austrians in Upper Italy in 1848, had 
and Is now brought some hundreds of his followers 
repelled, to Rome. A regiment of Lombard volun- 
April 30 teers, under their young leader Manara, had 
escaped after the catastrophe of Novara, and had come 
to fight for liberty in its last stronghold on Italian soil. 
Heroes, exiles, desperadoes from all parts of the Peninsula, 
met in the streets of Rome, and imparted to its people a 
vigour and resolution of which the world had long deemed 
them incapable. Even the remnant of the Pontifical 
Guard took part in the work of defence. Oudinot, advanc- 
ing with his little corps of seven thousand men, found 
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himself, without heavy artillery, in front of a city still 
sheltered by its ancient fortifications, and in the presence 
of a body of combatants more resolute than his own 
troops and twice as numerous. He attacked on the 30th, 
was checked at every point, and compelled to retreat 
towards Civita Vecchia, leaving two hundred and fifty 
prisoners in the hands of the enemy. 1 

Insignificant as was this misfortune of the French arms, 
it occasioned no small stir in Paris and in the Assembly. 
The Government, which had declared that the armament 
was intended only to protect Rome against French 
Austria, was vehemently reproached for its policy, 
duplicity, and a vote was passed demanding A P**l-May 
that the expedition should not be permanently diverted 
from the end assigned to it. Had the Assembly not been 
on the verge of dissolution it would probably have forced 
upon the Government a real change of policy. A general 
election, however, was but a few days distant, and until 
the result of this election should be known the Ministry 
determined to temporise. M. Lesseps, since famous as the 
creator of the Suez Canal, was sent to Rome with instruc- 
tions to negotiate for some peaceable settlement. More 
honest than his employers, Lesseps sought with heart and 
soul to fulfil his task. While he laboured in city and camp, 
the French elections for which the President and Ministers 
were waiting took place, resulting in the return of a Con- 
servative and reactionary majority. The new Assembly 
met on the 28th of May. In the course of the next few 
days Lesseps accepted terms proposed by the Roman 
Government, which would have precluded the French from 
entering Rome. Oudinot, who had been in open conflict 
with the envoy throughout his mission, refused his 
sanction to the treaty, and the altercations between the 
general and the diplomatist were still at their height when 
despatches arrived from Paris announcing that the powers 
given to Lesseps were at an end, and ordering Oudinot 
to recommence hostilities. The pretence of further nego- 
tiation would have been out of place with the new Parlia- 
ment. On the 4th of June the French general, now 


1 Garibaldi, Epistolario, i. 33. Del Vecchio, L’assedio di Roma, p. 30. 
Vaillant, Sifege de Rome, p. 12. Biancbi, Diplomazia, vi. 213. Guerzoni, 
Garibaldi, i. 266. Granier de Cassagnac, ii. 59. Lesseps, M^moire, p. 
61. Barrot, iii. 191 ; Discours de Napoleon 3rd, p. 38. 
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strongly reinforced, occupied the positions necessary for 
a regular siege of Rome. 

Against the forces now brought into action it was 
impossible that the Roman Republic could long defend 
itself. One hope remained, and that was in a revolution 
within France itself. The recent elections 
Attempted had united on the one side all Conservative 
i ?n U France 11 ^ nterests , on the other the Socialists and all 
June 13 ’ Ae more extreme factions of the Republican 
party. It was determined that a trial of 
strength should first be made within the Assembly itself 
upon the Roman question, and that, if the majority there 
should stand firm, an appeal should be made to insurrec- 
tion. Accordingly on the nth of June, after the renewal 
of hostilities had been announced in Paris, Ledru Rollin 
demanded the impeachment of the Ministry. His motion 
was rejected, and the signal was given for an outbreak 
not only in the capital but in Lyons and other cities. 
But the Government were on their guard, and it was in 
vain that the resources of revolution were once more 
brought into play. General Changarnier suppressed with- 
out bloodshed a tumult in Paris on June 13th; and though 
fighting took place at Lyons, the insurrection proved 
feeble in comparison with the movements of the previous 
year. Louis Napoleon and his Ministry remained un- 
shaken, and the siege of Rome was accordingly pressed 
to its conclusion. Oudinot, who at the beginning of the 
month had carried the positions held by the Roman troops 
outside the walls, opened fire with heavy artillery on 
the 14th. The defence was gallantly sustained by Gari- 
baldi and his companions until the end of the month, when 
the breaches made in the walls were stormed by the enemy, 
and further resistance became impossible. The French 
made their entry into Rome on the 3rd of 
The French July, Garibaldi leading his troops northwards 
ent July°3 me ’ * n or ^ er to prolong the struggle with the 
Austrians who were now in possession of 
Bologna, and, if possible, to reach Venice, which was 
still uncaptured. Driven to the eastern coast and sur- 
rounded by the enemy, he was forced to put to sea. He 
landed again, but only to be hunted over mountain and 
forest. His wife died by his side. Rescued by the de- 
votion of Italian patriots, he made his escape to Piedmont 
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and thence to America, to reappear in all the fame of his 
heroic deeds and sufferings at the next great crisis in the 
history of his country. 

It had been an easy task for a French army to conquer 
Rome; it was not so easy for the French Government to 
escape from the embarrassments of its vic- 
tory. Liberalism was still the official creed T pontifteal d 
of the Republic, and the protection of the Government 
Roman population from a reaction under 
Austrian auspices had been one of the alleged objects of 
the Italian expedition. No stipulation had, however, been 
made with the Pope during the siege as to the future 
institutions of Rome; and when, on the 14th of July, the 
restorations of Papal authority was formally announced 
by Oudinot, Pius and his Minister Antonelli still remained 
unfettered by any binding engagement. Nor did the 
Pontiff show the least inclination to place himself in the 
power of his protectors. He remained at Gaeta, sending 
a Commission of three Cardinals to assume the govern- 
ment of Rome. The first acts of the Cardinals dispelled 
any illusion that the French might have formed as to the 
docility of the Holy See. In the presence of a French 
Republican army they restored the Inquisition, and 
appointed a Board to bring to trial all officials compro- 
mised in the events that had taken place since the murder 
of Rossi in November, 1848. So great was the impres- 
sion made on public opinion by the action of the Cardinals 
that Louis Napoleon considered it well to enter the lists in 
person on behalf of Roman liberty; and in a letter to 
Colonel Ney, a son of the Marshal, he denounced in 
language of great violence the efforts that were being 
made by a party antagonistic to France to base the Pope’s 
return upon proscription and tyranny. Strong in the sup- 
port of Austria and the other Catholic Powers, the Papal 
Government at Gaeta received this menace with indiffer- 
ence, and even made the discourtesy of the President a 
ground for withholding concessions. Of the re-establish- 
ment of the Constitution granted by Pius in 1848 there 
was now no question; all that the French Ministry could 
hope was to save some fragments in the general shipwreck 
of representative government, and to avert the vengeance 
that seemed likely to fall upon the defeated party. A 
Pontifical edict, known as the Motu Proprio, ultimately 
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bestowed upon the municipalities certain local powers, and 
gave to a Council, nominated by the Pope from among the 
persons chosen by the municipalities, the right of consul- 
tation on matters of finance. More than this Pius re- 
fused to grant, and when he returned to Rome it was as 
an absolute sovereign. In its efforts on behalf of the large 
body of persons threatened with prosecution the French 
Government was more successful. The so-called amnesty 
which was published by Antonelli with the Motu Proprio 
seemed indeed to have for its object the classification of 
victims rather than the announcement of pardon; but 
under pressure from the French the excepted persons were 
gradually diminished in number, and all were finally 
allowed to escape other penalties by going into exile. To 
those who were so driven from their homes Piedmont 
offered a refuge. 

Thus the pall of priestly absolutism and misrule fell 
once more over the Roman States, and the deeper the 
hostility of the educated classes to the restored power the 
more active became the system of repression. For liberty 
of person there was no security whatever, and, though the 
offences of 1848 were now professedly amnestied, the 
prisons were soon thronged with persons arrested on in- 
definite charges and detained for an unlimited time with- 

Fall of out trial. Nor was Rome more unfortunate 

Venice, in its condition than Italy generally. The 

Aug. 25 restoration of Austrian authority in the north 
was completed by the fall of Venice. For months after 
the subjugation of the mainland, Venice, where the Re- 
public had again been proclaimed and Manin had been 
recalled to power, had withstood all the efforts of the 
Emperor’s forces. Its hopes had been raised by the 
victories of the Hungarians, which for a moment seemed 
almost to undo the catastrophe of Novara. But with the 
extinction of all possibility of Hungarian aid the inevit- 
able end .came in view. Cholera and famine worked with 
the enemy; and a fortnight after Gorgei had laid down 
his arms at Vilagos the long and honourable resistance 
of Venice ended with the entry of the Austrians (August 
25th). In the south, Ferdinand of Naples was again ruling 
as despot throughout the full extent of his dominions. 
Palermo, which had struck the first blow for freedom in 
1848, had soon afterwards become the seat of a Sicilian 
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Parliament, which deposed the Bourbon dynasty and 
offered the throne of Sicily to the younger brother of Victor 
Emmanuel. To this Ferdinand replied by 
sending a fleet to Messina, which bombarded Sicily con- 
that city for five days and laid a great part Ferdinand 
of it in ashes. His violence caused the April, May 
British and French fleets to interpose, and 
hostilities were suspended until the spring of 1849, the 
Western Powers ineffectually seeking to frame some 
compromise acceptable at once to the Sicilians and to the 
Bourbon dynasty. After the triumph of Radetzky at 
Novara and the rejection by the Sicilian Parliament of 
the offer of a separate constitution and administration for 
the island, Ferdinand refused to remain any longer in- 
active. His fleet and army moved southwards from 
Messina, and a victory won at the foot of Mount Etna 
over the Sicilian forces, followed by the capture of 
Catania, brought the struggle to a close. The Assembly 
at Palermo dispersed, and the Neapolitan troops made 
their entry into the capital without resistance on the 15th 
of May. It was in vain that Great Britain now urged 
Ferdinand to grant to Sicily the liberties which he had 
hitherto professed himself willing to bestow. Autocrat 
he was, and autocrat he intended to remain. On the main- 
land the iniquities practised by his agents seem to have 
been even worse than in Sicily, where at least some attempt 
was made to use the powers of the State for the purposes 
of material improvement. For those who had incurred 
the enmity of Ferdinand’s Government there was no law 
and no mercy. Ten years of violence and oppression, 
denounced by the voice of freer lands, had still to be 
borne by the subjects of this obstinate tyrant ere the 
reckoning-day arrived, and the deeply rooted jealousy be- 
tween Sicily and Naples, which had wrought so much ill 
to the cause of Italian freedom, was appeased by the fall 
of the Bourbon throne. 1 

We have thus far traced the stages of conflict between 
the old monarchical order and the forces of Germany 
revolution in the Austrian empire and in that from 
Mediterranean land whose destiny was so Ma ^ 1848 
closely interwoven with that of Austria. We have 

1 Manin, Documents, ii. 340. Perlbach, Mania, p, 37. Gennardli, 
Governo Pontificio, i. 32. Contarini, p. 224. 
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now to pass back into Germany, and to resume the history 
of the German revolution at the point where the national 
The movement seemed to concentrate itself in 
National visible form, the opening of the Parliament 
Assembly at 0 f Frankfort on the 18th of May, 1848. That 
Frank or an Assembly representing the entire German 
people, elected in unbounded enthusiasm and comprising 
within it nearly every man of political or intellectual 
eminence who sympathised with the national cause, should 
be able to impose its will upon the tottering Governments 
of the individual German States, was not an unnatural 
belief in the circumstances of the moment. No second 
Chamber represented the interests of the ruling Houses, 
nor had they within the Assembly itself the organs for 
the expression of their own real or unreal claims. With 
all the freedom of a debating club or of a sovereign 
authority like the French Convention, the Parliament of 
Frankfort entered upon its work of moulding Germany 
afresh, limited only by its own discretion as to what it 
should make matter of consultation with any other power. 
There were thirty-six Governments in Germany, and to 
negotiate with each of these on the future Constitution 
might well seem a harder task than to enforce a Constitu- 
tion on all alike. In the creation of a provisional executive 
authority there was something of the same difficulty. Each 
of the larger States might, if consulted, resist the selection 
of a provisional chief from one of its rivals; and though 
the risk of bold action was not denied, the Assembly, 
on the instance of its President, Von Gagern, a former 
Minister of Hesse-Darmstadt, resolved to appoint an 
Administrator of the Empire by a direct vote of its own. 
The Archduke John of Austria, long known as an enemy 
of Metternich’s system of repression and as a patron of 
the idea of German union, was chosen Ad- 
Arehdukc ministrator, and he accepted the office. 
Administnu P russ ^ a an d the other States acquiesced in 
tor, June 29 the nomination, though the choice of a Haps- 
burg prince was unpopular with the Prussian 
nation and army, and did not improve the relations be- 
tween the Frankfort Assembly and the Court of Berlin. 1 

1 Verhiandlungen der National Versammlung, i. 576. Radowitz, 
Werke, iii. 369. iBriefwechsel Friedrich Wilhelms, p. 285. Biedermann, 
Dreissig Jahre, i. 295. 
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Schmerling, an Austrian, was placed at the head of the 
Archduke’s Ministry. 

In the preparation of a Constitution for Germany the 
Assembly could draw little help from the work of legis- 
lators in other countries. Belgium, whose The ^ 
institutions were at once recent and success- National 
ful, was not a Federal State; the founders of Assembly, 
the American Union had not had to reckon May-Sept, 
with four kings and to include in their Federal territory 
part of the dominions of an emperor. Instead of grap- 
pling at once with the formidable difficulties of political 
organisation, the Committee charged with the drafting of 
a Constitution determined first to lay down the principles 
of civil right which were to be the basis of the German 
commonwealth. There was something of the scientific 
spirit of the Germans in thus working out the substructure 
of public law on which all other institutions were to rest; 
moreover, the remembrance of the Decrees of Carlsbad 
and of the other exceptional legislation from which Ger- 
many had so heavily suffered excited a strong demand 
for the most solemn guarantees against arbitrary departure 
from settled law in the future. Thus, regardless of the 
absence of any material power by which its conclusions 
were to be enforced, the Assembly, in the intervals between 
its stormy debates on the politics of the hour, traced with 
philosophic thoroughness the consequences of the prin- 
ciples of personal liberty and of equality before the law, 
and fashioned the order of a modern society in which 
privileges of class, diversity of jurisdictions, and the tram- 
mels of feudalism on industrial life were alike swept away. 
Four months had passed, and the discussion of the so- 
called Primary Rights was still unfinished, when the 
Assembly was warned by an outbreak of popular violence 
in Frankfort itself of the necessity of hastening towards a 
constitutional settlement. 

The progress of the insurrection in Schleswig-Holstein 
against Danish sovereignty had been watched with the 
greatest interest throughout Germany; and in The' 
the struggle of these provinces for their in- Armistice 
dependence the rights and the honour of the of Malm#, 
German nation at large were held to be Aug. 26 
deeply involved. As the representative of the Federal 
authority, King Frederick William of Prussia had sent 
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his troops into Holstein, and they arrived there in time 
to prevent the Danish army from following up its first 
successes and crushing the insurgent forces. Taking up 
the offensive, General Wrangel at the head of the Prus- 
sian troops succeeded in driving the Danes out of 
Schleswig, and at the beginning of May he crossed the 
border between Schleswig and Jutland and occupied the 
Danish fortress of Fredericia. His advance into purely 
Danish territory occasioned the diplomatic intervention 
of Russia and Great Britain ; and, to the deep disappoint- 
ment of the German nation and its Parliament, the King 
of Prussia ordered his general to retire into Schleswig. 
The Danes were in the meantime blockading the harbours 
and capturing the merchant-vessels of the Germans, as 
neither Prussia nor the Federal Government possessed 
a fleet of war. For some weeks hostilities were irreso- 
lutely continued in Schleswig, while negotiations were 
pursued in foreign capitals and various forms of compro- 
mise urged by foreign Powers. At length, on the 26th 
of August, an armistice of seven months was agreed upon 
at Malmo in Sweden by the representatives of Denmark 
and Prussia, the Court of Copenhagen refusing to recog- 
nise the German central Government at Frankfort or to 
admit its envoy to the conferences. The terms of this 
armistice, when announced in Germany, excited the 
greatest indignation, inasmuch as they declared all the 
acts of the Provisional Government of Schleswig-Holstein 
null and void, removed all German troops from the 
Duchies, and handed over their government during the 
duration of the armistice to a Commission of which half 
the members were to be appointed by the King of Den- 
mark. Scornfully as Denmark had treated the Assembly 
of Frankfort, the terms of the armistice nevertheless 
required its sanction. The question was referred to a 
committee, which, under the influence of the historian 
Dahlmann, himself formerly an official in Holstein, pro- 
nounced for the rejection of the treaty. The Assembly, in 
a scene of great excitement, resolved that the execution of 
the measures attendant on the armistice should be sus- 
pended. The Ministry in consequence resigned, and 
Dahlmann was called upon to replace it by one under his 
own leadership. He proved unable to do so. Schmerling 
resumed office, and demanded that the Assembly should 
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reverse its vote. Though in severance from Prussia the 
Central Government had no real means of carrying on a 
war with Denmark, the most passionate opposition was 
made to this demand. The armistice was, however, ulti- 
mately ratified by a small majority. Defeated in the 
Assembly, the leaders of the extreme Democratic faction 
allied themselves with the populace of 
Frankfort, which was ready for acts of ^/ankfort 1 
violence. Tumultuous meetings were held; Sept* 18 * 
the deputies who had voted for the armistice 
were declared traitors to Germany. Barricades were 

erected, and although the appearance of Prussian troops 
prevented an assault from being made on the Assembly, 
its members were attacked in the streets, and two of them 
murdered by the mob (Sept. 17th). A Republican insur- 
rection was once more attempted in Baden, but it was 
quelled without difficulty. 1 

The intervention of foreign Courts on behalf of Den- 
mark had given ostensible ground to the Prussian Govern- 
ment for not pursuing the war with greater resolution; 
but though the fear of Russia undoubtedly checked King 
Frederick William, this was not the sole, nor perhaps 
the most powerful, influence that worked upon him. The 
cause of Schleswig-Holstein was, in spite of its legal basis, 
in the main a popular and a revolutionary one, and be- 
tween the King of Prussia and the revolution there was 
an intense and a constantly deepening Berlin, 
antagonism. Since the meeting of the April-Sept., 
National Assembly at Berlin on the 22nd of 1848 
May the capital had been the scene of an almost unbroken 
course of disorder. The Assembly, which was far inferior 
in ability and character to that of Frankfort, soon showed 
itself unable to resist the influence of the populace. On 
the 8th of June a resolution was moved that the combatants 
in the insurrection of March deserved well of their country. 
Had this motion been carried the King would have dis- 
solved the Assembly : it was outvoted, but the mob 
punished this concession to the feelings of the monarch 
by outrages upon the members of the majority. A Civic 
Guard was enrolled from citizens of the middle class, but 

1 Verhandlungen der National Versammlung, ii. 1877, 2185. Herzog 
Ernst II., Ans meinem Leben, i. 313. Biedermann, i. 306. Beseler, 
Erlebtes, p. 68. Waitz, Friede mit Danemark. Radowitz, iii. 406. 
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it proved unable to maintain order, and wholly failed to 
acquire the political importance which was gained by the 
National Guard of Paris after the revolution of 1830. 
Exasperated by their exclusion from service in the Guard, 
the mob on the 14th of June stormed an arsenal and de- 
stroyed the trophies of arms which they found there. 
Though violence reigned in the streets the Assembly re- 
jected a proposal for declaring the inviolability of its 
members, and placed itself under the protection of the 
citizens of Berlin. King Frederick William had with- 
drawn to Potsdam, where the leaders of reaction gathered 
round him. He detested his Constitutional Ministers, 
who, between a petulant king and a suspicious Parliament, 
were unable to effect any useful work and soon found 
themselves compelled to relinquish their office. In Berlin 
the violence of the working classes, the interruption of 
business, the example of civil war in Paris, inclined men 
of quiet disposition to a return to settled government at 
any price. Measures brought forward by the new Ministry 
for the abolition of the patrimonial jurisdictions, the 
hunting-rights and other feudal privileges of the greater 
landowners, occasioned the organisation of a league for 
the defence of property, which soon became the focus of 
powerful conservative interests. Above all, the claims of 
the Archduke John, as Administrator of the Empire, to 
the homage of the army, and the hostile attitude assumed 
towards the army by the Prussian Parliament itself, ex- 
asperated the military class and encouraged the king to 
venture on open resistance. A tumult having taken place 
at Schweidnitz in Silesia, in which several persons were 
shot by the soldiery, the Assembly, pending an investi- 
gation into the circumstances, demanded that the Minister 
of War should publish an order requiring the officers of the 
army to work with the citizens for the realisation of Con- 
stitutional Government ; and it called upon all officers not 
loyally inclined to a Constitutional system to resign their 
commissions as a matter of honour. Denying the right of 
the Chamber to act as a military executive, the Minister of 
War refused to publish the order required. The vote was 
repeated* and in the midst of threatening demonstrations 
in the streets the Ministry resigned (Sept. 7th). 1 

1 Briefwechsel Friedrich Wilhelms, p. 184. Wagener, Erlebtes, p. 28. 
Stahr, Preussische Revolution, i. 453. 
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It had been the distinguishing feature of the Prussian 
revolution that the army had never for a moment wavered 
in its fidelity to the throne. The success of The 
the insurrection of March 18th had been due Prussian 

to the paucity of troops and the errors of army 
those in command, not to any military disaffection such 
as had paralysed authority in Paris and in the Mediter- 
ranean States. Each affront offered to the army bv the 
democratic majority in the Assembly supplied the King 
with new weapons; each slight passed upon the royal 
authority deepened the indignation of the officers. The 
armistice of Malmo brought back to the neighbourhood 
of the capital a general who was longing to crush the party 
of disorder, and regiments on whom he could rely ; but 
though there was now no military reason for delay, it was 
not until the capture of Vienna by Windischgratz had 
dealt a fatal blow at democracy in Germany that Frederick 
William determined to have done with its own mutinous 
Parliament and the mobs by which it was controlled. 
During September and October the riots and tumults in the 
streets of Berlin continued. The Assembly, which had 
rejected the draft of a Constitution submitted to it by the 
Cabinet, debated the clauses of one drawn up by a Com- 
mittee of its own members, abolished nobility, orders and 
titles, and struck out from the style of the sovereign the 
words that described him as King by the Grace of God. 
When intelligence arrived in Berlin that the attack of 
Windischgratz upon Vienna had actually begun, popular 
passion redoubled. The Assembly was be- Count 
sieged by an angry crowd, and a resolution in Brandenburg 
favour of the intervention of Prussia was Minister, 
brought forward within the House. This was Nov * 2 
rejected, and it was determined instead to invoke the 
mediation of the Central Government at Frankfort between 
the Emperor and his subjects. But the decision of the 
Assembly on this and every other point was now matter 
of indifference. Events outstripped its de- 
liberations, and with the fall of Vienna its Prorogation 
own course was run. On the 2nd of Novem- °t * 
ber the King dismissed his Ministers and Nov! 9^ * 
called to office the Count of Brandenburg, a 
natural son of Frederick William II., a soldier in high 
command, and one of the most outspoken representatives 
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of the monarchical spirit of the army. The meaning of 
the appointment was at once understood. A deputation 
from the Assembly conveyed its protest to the King at 
Potsdam. The King turned his back upon' them without 
giving an answer, and on the 9th of November an order 
was issued proroguing the Assembly, and bidding it to 
meet on the 27th at Brandenburg, not at Berlin. 

The order of prorogation, as soon as signed by the 
King, was brought into the Assembly by the Ministers, 
who demanded that it should be obeyed immediately and 
Last days without discussion. The President allowing 
of the a debate to commence, the Ministers and 
Prussian seventy-eight Conservative deputies left the 
ssembly p[ a n. The remaining deputies, two hundred 
and eighty in number, then passed a resolution declaring 
that they would not meet at Brandenburg ; that the King 
had no power to remove, to prorogue, or to dissolve the 
Assembly without its own consent; and that the Ministers 
were unfit to hold office. This challenge was answered by 
a proclamation of the Ministers declaring the further meet- 
ing of the deputies illegal, and calling upon the Civic 
Guard not to recognise them as a Parliament. On the 
following day General Wrangel and his troops entered 
Berlin and surrounded the Assembly Hall. In reply to 
the protests of the President, Wrangel answered that the 
Parliament had been prorogued and must disappear. The 
members peaceably left the Hall, but reassembled at 
another spot that they had selected in anticipation of ex- 
pulsion; and for some days they were pursued by the 
military from one place of meeting to another. On the 
15th of November they passed a resolution declaring the 
expenditure of state-funds and the raising of taxes by 
the Government to be illegal so long as the Assembly 
should not be permitted to continue its deliberations. The 
Ministry on its part showed that it was determined not 
to brook resistance. The Civic Guard was dissolved and 
ordered to surrender its arms. It did so without, striking 
a blow, and vanished from the scene, a memorable illus- 
tration of the political nullity of the middle class in Berlin 
as compared with that of Paris. The state of siege was 
proclaimed, the freedom of the Press and the right of 
public meeting were suspended. On the 27th of'November 
a portion of the Assembly appeared, according to the 
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King’s order, at Brandenburg, but the numbers present 
were not sufficient for the transaction of business. The 
presence of the majority, however, was not required, for 
the King had determined to give no further legal oppor- 
tunities to the men who had defied him. £>j sso i u tion 
Treating the vote of November 15th as an of the 
act of rebellion on the part of those con- Assembly, 
cerned in it, the King dissolved the Assembly Dec# ® 
(December 5th), and conferred upon Prussia a Constitution 
drawn up by his own advisers, with the promise that this 
Constitution should be subject to revision by the future 
representative body. Though the dissolution of the 
Assembly occasioned tumults in Breslau and 
Cologne it was not actively resented by the Prussian 
nation at large. The violence of the fallen ^antecTby 1 
body during its last weeks of existence had edict 
exposed it to general discredit; its vote of 
the 15th of November had been formally condemned by 
the Parliament of Frankfort; and the liberal character of 
the new Constitution, which agreed in the main with 
the draft-Constitution produced by the Committee of the 
Assembly, disposed moderate men to the belief that in the 
conflict between the King and the popular representatives 
the fault had not been on the side of the sovereign. 

In the meantime the Parliament of Frankfort, warned 
against longer delay by the disturbances of September 
17th, had addressed itself in earnest to the settlement of 
the Federal Constitution of Germany. Above a host of 
minor difficulties two great problems con- The Frank ,. 
fronted it at the outset. The first was the f ort p a rlia- 
relation of the Austrian Empire, with its ment and 
partly German and partly foreign territory, Austria, 
to the German national State; the other was ct *~ ec * 
the nature of the headship to be established. As it was 
clear that the Austrian Government could not apply the 
public law of Germany to its Slavic and Hungarian pro- 
vinces, it was enacted in the second article of the Frank- 
fort Constitution that where a German and a non-German 
territory had the same sovereign, the relation between 
these countries must be one of purely personal union 
under the sovereign, no part of Germany being incor- 
porated into a single State with any non-German land. 
At the time when this article was drafted the disintegration 
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of Austria seemed more probable than the re-establishment 
of its unity ; no sooner, however, had Prince Schwarzen- 
berg been brought into power by the subjugation of 
Vienna, than he made it plain that the government of 
Austria was to be centralised as it had never been before. 
In the first public declaration of his policy he announced 
that Austria would maintain its unity and permit no 
exterior influence to modify its internal organisation ; that 
the settlement of the relations between Austria and Ger- 
many could only be effected after each had gained some 
new and abiding political form ; and that in the meantime 
Austria would continue to fulfil its duties as a confederate. 1 
The interpretation put upon this statement at Frankfort 
was that Austria, in the interest of its own unity, preferred 
not to enter the German body, but looked forward to the 
establishment of some intimate alliance with it at a future 
time. As the Court of Vienna had evidently determined 
not to apply to itself the second article of the Constitution, 
and an antagonism between German and Austrian policy 
came within view, Schmerling, as an Austrian subject, was 
induced to resign his office, and was succeeded in it by 
Gagern, hitherto President of the Assembly (Dec. 16th). 2 

In announcing the policy of the new Ministry, Gagern 
assumed the exclusion of Austria from the German Federa- 


The Frank- tlon ' Claiming for the Assembly, as the re- 
fort Parlia- presentative of the German nation, sovereign 
ment and power in drawing up the Constitution, he 
Austria, denied that the Constitution could be made 
ec., an. an c ^j ect Q f negotiation with Austria. As 
Austria refused to fulfil the conditions of the second article, 
it must remain outside the Federation; the Ministry de- 
sired, however, to frame some close and special connection 


between Austria and Germany, and asked for authority 
to negotiate with the Court of Vienna for this purpose. 
Gagern’s declaration of the exclusion of Austria occasioned 
a vehement and natural outburst of feeling among the 
Austrian deputies, and was met by their almost unanimous 
protest. Some days later there arrived a note from Schwar- 


1 Seine Bundesfflichten: an ambiguous expression that might mean 
either its duties a9 an ally or its duties as a member of the German 
Federation. The obscurity was probably intentional. 

2 Verhandlungen der National Versammlung, vi. 4225. Haym, 
Deutsche National Versammlung, ii. 112. Radowitz, iii. 459. Helfert, 
iv. 62. 
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zenberg which struck at the root of all that had been done 
and all that was claimed by the Assembly. Repudiating 
the interpretation that had been placed upon his words, 
Schwarzenberg declared that the affairs of Germany could 
only be settled by an understanding between the Assembly 
and the Courts, and by an arrangement with Austria, 
which was the recognised chief of the Governments and 
intended to remain so in the new Federation. The question 
of the inclusion or exclusion of Austria now threw into 
the shade all the earlier differences between parties in 
the Assembly. A new dividing-line was drawn. On the 
one side appeared a group composed of the Austrian repre- 
sentatives, of Ultramontanes who feared a Protestant 
ascendency if Austria should be excluded, and of deputies 
from some of the smaller States who had begun to dread 
Prussian domination. On the other side was the great 
body of representatives who set before all the cause of 
German national union, who saw that this union would 
never be effected in any real form if it was made to depend 
upon negotiations wlith the Austrian Court, and who 
held, with the Minister, that to create a true German 
national State without the Austrian provinces was better 
than to accept a phantom of complete union in which 
the German people should be nothing and the Cabinet 
of Vienna everything. Though coalitions and intrigues 
of parties obscured the political prospect from day to day, 
the principles of Gagern were affirmed by a majority of 
the Assembly, and authority to negotiate some new form 
of connection with Austria, as a power outside the Federa- 
tion, was granted to the Ministry. 

The second great difficulty of the Assembly was the 
settlement of the Federal headship. Some were for a 
hereditary Emperor, some for a President or 
Board, some for a monarchy alternating be- 
tween the Houses of Prussia and Austria, 
some for a sovereign elected for life or for a fixed period. 
The first decision arrived at was that the head should be 
one of the reigning princes of Germany, and that he 
should bear the title of Emperor. Against the hereditary 
principle there was a strong and, at first, a successful 
opposition. Reserving for future discussion other ques- 
tions relating to the imperial office, the Assembly passed 
the Constitution through the first reading on February 
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3rd, 1849. It was now communicated to all the German 
Governments, with the request that they would offer their 
opinions upon it. The four minor kingdoms — Saxony, 
Hanover, Bavaria, and Wiirtemberg — with one consent 
declared against any Federation in which Austria should 
not be included; the Cabinet of Vienna protested against 
the subordination of the Emperor of Austria to a central 
power vested in any other German prince, and proposed 
that the entire Austrian Empire, with its foreign as well 
as its German elements, should enter the Federation. This 
note was enough to prove that Austria was in direct con- 
flict with the scheme of national union which the Assembly 
had accepted; but the full peril of the situation was not 
perceived till on the gth of March Schwarzenberg pub- 
lished the Constitution of Olmiitz, which extinguished 
all separate rights throughout the Austrian Empire, and 
confounded in one mass, as subjects of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph, Hungarians, Germans, Slavs and Italians. 
The import of the Austrian demand now stood out clear 
and undisguised. Austria claimed to range itself with a 
foreign population of thirty millions within the German 
Federation ; in other words, to reduce the German national 
union to a partnership with all the nationalities of Central 
Europe, to throw the weight of an overwhelming influence 
against any system of free representative government, and 
to expose Germany to war where no interests but those 
of the Pole or the Magyar might be at stake. So deep 
was the impression made at Frankfort by the fall of the 
Kremsier Parliament and the publication of Schwarzen- 
berg’s unitary edict, that one of the most eminent of the 
politicians who had hitherto opposed the exclusion of 
Austria — the Baden deputy Welcker — declared that further 
persistence in this course would be treason to Germany. 
Ranging himself with the Ministry, he proposed that the 
entire German Constitution, completed bv a hereditary 
chieftainship, should be passed at a single 
Frederick vote on secon d reading, and that the dig- 
William IV. nity of Emperor should be at once offered to 
elected the King of Prussia. Though the Assembly 
M?rch*28 d ec ^ ne d to pass the Constitution by a single 
vote, it agreed to vote upon clause by clause 
without discussion. The hereditary principle was affirmed 
by the narrow majority of four in a House of above five 
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hundred. The second reading of the Constitution was 
completed on the 27th of March, and on the following- 
day the election of the sovereign took place. Two 
hundred and ninety votes were given for the King of 
Prussia. Two hundred and forty-eight members, hostile 
to the hereditary principle or to the prince selected, 
abstained from voting. 1 

Frederick William had from early years cherished the 
hope of seeing some closer union of Germany established 
under Prussian influence. But he dwelt in a world where 
there was more of picturesque mirage than of real insight. 
He was almost superstitiously loyal to the 
House of Austria \ and he failed to perceive, william IV 
what was palpable to men of far inferior en- 
dowments to his own, that by setting Prussia at the head 
of the constitutional movement of the epoch he might at 
any time from the commencement of his reign have rallied 
all Germany round it. Thus the revolution of 1848 burst 
upon him, and he was not the man to act or to lead in 
time of revolution. Even in 1848, had he given promptly 
and with dignity what, after blood had been shed in his 
streets, he had to give with humiliation, he would prob- 
ably have been acclaimed Emperor on the opening of 
the Parliament of Frankfort, and have been accepted by 
the universal voice of Germany. But the odium cast upon 
him by the struggle of March 18th was so great that in 
the election of a temporary Administrator of the Empire 
in June no single member at Frankfort gave him a vote. 
Time was needed to repair his credit, and while time 
passed Austria rose from its ruins. In the spring of 1849 
Frederick William could not have assumed the office of 
Emperor of Germany without risk of a war with Austria, 
even had he been willing to accept this office on the 
nomination of the Frankfort Parliament. But to accept 
the Imperial Crown from a popular Assembly was repug- 
nant to his deepest convictions. Clear as the Frankfort 
Parliament had been, as a whole, from the taint of Re- 
publicanism or of revolutionary violence, it had neverthe- 
less had its birth in revolution : the crown which it offered 
would, in the King’s expression, have been picked up 
from blood and mire. Had the princes of Germany by 

1 Verhandlungen, viii. 6093. Beseler, p. 82. Helfert, iv. (3) 390. 
Haym, ii. 317. Radowitz, v. 477. 
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any arrangement with the Assembly tendered the crown 
to Frederick William the case would have been different; 
a new Divine right would have emanated from the old, 
and conditions fixed by negotiation between the princes 
and the popular Assembly might have been endured. 
That Frederick William still aspired to German leadership 
in one form or another no one doubted; his disposition 
to seek or to reject an accommodation with the Frankfort 
Parliament varied with the influences which surrounded 
him. The Ministry led by the Count of Brandenburg, 
though anti-popular in its domestic measures, was desirous 
of arriving at some understanding with Gagern and the 
friends of German union. Shortly before the first reading 
of the Constitution at Frankfort, a note had been drafted 
in the Berlin Cabinet admitting under certain provisions 
the exclusion of Austria from the Federation, and pro- 
posing, not that the Assembly should admit the right of 
each Government to accept or reject the Constitution, but 
that it should meet in a fair spirit such recommendations 
as all the Governments together should by a joint act 
submit to it. This note, which would have rendered an 
agreement between the Prussian Court and the Assembly 
possible, Frederick William at first refused to sign. He 
was induced to do so (Jan. 23rd) by his confidant Bunsen, 
who himself was authorised to proceed to Frankfort. 
During Bunsen’s absence despatches arrived at Berlin 
from Schwarzenberg, who, in his usual resolute way> 
proposed to dissolve the Frankfort Assembly, and to 
divide Germany between Austria, Prussia, and the four 
secondary kingdoms. Bunsen on his return found his 
work undone; the King recoiled under Austrian pressure 
from the position which he had taken up, and sent a note 
to Frankfort on the 16th of February, which described 
Austria as a necessary part of Germany and claimed for 
each separate Government the right to accept or reject the 
Constitution as it might think fit. Thus the acceptance 
of the headship by Frederick William under any condi- 
tions compatible with the claims of the Assembly was 
known to be doubtful when, on the 28th of March, the 
majority resolved to offer him the Imperial Crown. The 
disposition of the Ministry at Berlin was indeed still fav- 
ourable to an accommodation ; and when, on the 2nd of 
April, the members of the Assembly who were charged to 
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lay its offer before Frederick William arrived at Berlin, 
they were received with such' cordiality by Brandenburg 
that it was believed the King’s consent had been won. 
The reply of the King to the deputation on p re( jerick 
the following day rudely dispelled these william IV. 
hopes. He declared that before he could refuses the 
accept the Crown not only must he be sum- Crown, 
moned to it by the Princes of Germany, but pr 1 3 
the consent of all the Governments must be given to the 
Constitution. In other words, he required that the 
Assembly should surrender its claims to legislative 
supremacy, and abandon all those parts of the Federal 
Constitution of which any of the existing Governments 
disapproved. As it was certain that Austria and the four 
minor kingdoms would never agree to any Federal union 
worthy of the name, and that the Assembly could not now, 
without renouncing its past, admit that the right of fram- 
ing the Constitution lay outside itself, the answer of the 
King was understood to amount to a refusal. The depu- 
tation left Berlin in the sorrowful conviction that their 
mission had failed; and a note which was soon afterwards 
received at Frankfort from the King showed that this 
belief was correct. 1 

The answer of King Frederick William proved indeed 
much more than that he had refused the Crown of Ger- 
many; it proved that he would not accept 
the Constitution which the Assembly had Consti- 
enacted. The full import of this determina- tution 
tion, and the serious nature of the crisis rejected by 
now impending over Germany, were at once the Govern- 
understood. Though twenty-eight Govern- merKS 
ments successively accepted the Constitution, these were 
without exception petty States, and their united forces 
would scarcely have been a match for one of its more power- 
ful enemies. On the 5th of April the Austrian Cabinet 
declared the Assembly to (have been guilty of illegality in 
publishing the Constitution, and called upon all Austrian 
deputies to quit Frankfort. The Prussian Lower Cham- 
ber, elected under the King’s recent edict, having 
protested against the state of siege in Berlin, and having 

1 Briefwechsel Friedrich Wilhelms, pp. 233', 269. iBeseler, 87. Bieder- 
nuann, i. 389. Wagener, Politik Friedrich Wilhelm IV., p. 56. Ernst II., 
i. 329. 
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passed a resolution in favour of the Frankfort Constitu- 
tion, was forthwith dissolved. Within the Frankfort 
Parliament the resistance of Governments excited a 
patriotic resentment and caused for the moment a union 
of parties. Resolutions were passed declaring that the 
Assembly would adhere to the Constitution. A Committee 
was charged with the ascertainment of measures to be 
adopted for enforcing its recognition ; and a note was 
addressed to all the hostile Governments demanding that 
they should abstain from proroguing or dissolving the 
representative bodies within their dominions with the view 
of suppressing the free utterance of opinions in favour of 
the Constitution. 

On the ground of this last demand the Prussian official 
Press now began to denounce the Assembly of Frankfort 
as a revolutionary body. The situation of affairs daily 
End of the became worse. It was in vain that the 
German Assembly appealed to the Governments, 
National the legislative Chambers, the local bodies, 
Assembly, the w hole German people, to bring the Con- 
une ’ stitution into effect. The moral force on 

which it had determined to rely proved powerless, and in 
despair of conquering the Governments by public opinion 
the more violent members of the democratic party deter- 
mined to appeal to insurrection. On the 4th of May a 
popular rising began at Dresden, where the King, under 
the influence of Prussia, had dismissed those of his 
Ministers who urged him to accept the Constitution, and 
had dissolved his Parliament. The outbreak drove the 
King from his capital ; but only five days had passed 
when a Prussian army-corps entered the city and crushed 
the rebellion. In this interval, short as it was, there had 
been indications that the real leaders of the insurrection 
were fighting not for the Frankfort Constitution but for a 
Republic, and that in the event of their victory a revolu- 
tionary Government, connected with French and Polish 
schemes of subversion, would come into power. In Baden 
this was made still clearer. There the Government of the 
Grand Duke had actually accepted the Frankfort Con- 
stitution, and had ordered elections to be held for the 
Federal legislative body by which the Assembly was to be 
succeeded. Insurrection nevertheless broke out. The 
Republic was openly proclaimed; the troops joined the 
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insurgents; and a Provisional Government allied itself 
with a similar body that had sprung into being with the 
help of French and Polish refugees in the neighbouring 
Palatinate. Conscious that these insurrections must 
utterly ruin its own cause, the Frankfort Assembly on the 
suggestion of Gager n called upon the Archduke John to 
suppress them by force of arms, and at the same time 
to protect the free expression of opinion on behalf of the 
Constitution where threatened by Governments. John, 
who had long clung to his office only to further the ends of 
Austria, refused to do so, and Gagern in consequence 
resigned. With his fall ended the real political existence 
of the Assembly. In reply to a resolution which it passed 
on the 10th of May, calling upon John to employ all the 
forces of Germany in defence of the Constitution, the 
Archduke placed a mock-Ministry in office. The Prus- 
sian Government, declaring the vote of the ioth of May 
to be a summons to civil war, ordered all Prussian deputies 
to withdraw from the Assembly, and a few days later its 
example was imitated by Saxony and Hanover. On the 
20th of May sixty-five of the best known of the members, 
including Arndt and Dahlmann, placed on record their 
belief that in the actual situation the relinquishment of the 
task of the Assembly was the least of evils, and declared 
their work at Frankfort ended. Other groups followed 
them till there remained only the party of the extreme 
Left, which had hitherto been a weak minority, and which 
in no sense represented the real opinions of Germany. 
This Rump-Parliament, troubling itself little with John 
and his Ministers, determined to withdraw from Frankfort, 
where it dreaded the appearance of Prussian troops, into 
Wiirtemberg, where it might expect some support from 
the revolutionary Governments of Baden and the Pala- 
tinate. On the 6th of June a hundred and five deputies 
assembled at Stuttgart. There they proceeded to appoint 
a governing Committee for all Germany, calling upon 
the King of Wiirtemberg to supply them 
with seven thousand soldiers, and sending out The Baden 
emissaries to stir up the neighbouring popu- *“*“"1**™ 
lation. But the world disregarded them. The July, 1849 
Government at Stuttgart, after an interval 
of patience, bade them begone; and on the 18th of June 
their hall was closed against them and they were dispersed 
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by troops, no one raising a hand on their behalf. The 
overthrow of the insurgents who had taken up arms in 
Baden and the Palatinate was not so easy a matter. A 
campaign of six weeks was necessary, in which the army 
of Prussia, led by the Prince of Prussia, sustained 
some reverses, before the Republican levies were crushed, 
and with the fall of Rastadt the insurrection was brought 
to a close. 1 

The end of the German Parliament, on which the 
nation had set such high hopes and to which it had sent 
so much of what was noblest in itself, contrasted lament- 
ably with the splendour of its opening. Whether a better 
result would have been attained if, instead of claiming 
supreme authority in the construction of Federal union, 
the Assembly had from the first sought the co-operation 
of the Governments, must remain matter of conjecture. 
Austria would under all circumstances have been the great 
hindrance in the way; and after the failure of the efforts 
made at Frankfort to establish the general union of Ger- 
many, Austria was able completely to frus- 
Prussia trate the attempts which were now made at 
formTsepa- Berlin to establish partial union upon a 

rate union” different basis. In notifying to the Assembly 
his refusal of the Imperial Crown, King 
Frederick William had stated that he was resolved to place 
himself at the head of a Federation to be formed by States 
voluntarily uniting with him under terms to be subse- 
quently arranged; and in a circular note addressed to 
the German Governments he invited such as were disposed 
to take counsel with Prussia to unite in Conference at 
Berlin. The opening of the Conference was fixed for the 
17th of May. Two days before this the King issued a 
proclamation to the Prussian people announcing that in 
spite of the failure of the Assembly of Frankfort a German 
union was still to be formed. When the Conference 
opened at Berlin, no envoys appeared but those of Austria, 
Saxony, Hanover, and Bavaria. The Austrian represen- 
tative withdrew at the end of the first sitting, the Bavarian 
rather later, leaving Prussia to lay such foundations as it 
could for German unity with the temporising support 
of Saxony and Hanover. A confederation was formed, 

1 Verhandlungen, etc., ix. 6695, 6886. Haym, iii. 185. Bamberger, 
Erlebnisse, p. 6. 
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known as the League of the Three Kingdoms. An under- 
taking was given that a Federal Parliament should be 
summoned, and that a Constitution should be made jointly 
by this Parliament and the Governments (May 26th). On 
the nth of June the draft of a Federal Constitution was 
published. As the King of Prussia was apparently acting 
in good faith, and the draft-Constitution in spite of some 
defects seemed to afford a fair basis for union, the question 
now arose among the leaders of the German national move- 
ment whether the twenty-eight States which had accepted 
the ill-fated Constitution of Frankfort ought or ought not 
to enter the new Prussian League. A meeting of a hun- 
dred and fifty ex-members of the Frankfort Parliament 
was held at Gotha; and although great indignation was 
expressed by the more democratic faction, it was deter- 
mined that the scheme now put forward by Prussia de- 
served a fair trial. The whole of the twenty-eight minor 
States consequently entered the League, which thus em- 
braced all Germany with the exception of Austria, 
Bavaria and Wiirtemberg. But the Courts of Saxony and 
Hanover had from the first been acting with duplicity. 
The military influence of Prussia, and the fear which they 
still felt of their own subjects, had prevented them from 
offering open resistance to the renewed work of Federa- 
tion ; but they had throughout been in communication 
with Austria, and were only waiting for the moment when 
the complete restoration of Austria's military strength 
should enable them to display their true colours. During 
the spring of 1849, while the Conferences at Berlin were 
being held, Austria was still occupied with Hungary and 
Venice. The final overthrow of these enemies enabled 
it to cast its entire weight upon Germany. The result was 
seen in the action of Hanover and Saxony, which now 
formally seceded from the Federation. Prussia thus re- 
mained at the end of 1849 with no support but that of the 
twenty-eight minor States. Against it, in open or in 
tacit antagonism to the establishment of German unity 
in any effective form, the four secondary Kingdoms stood 
ranged by the side of Austria. 

It was not until the 20th of March, 1850, that the 
Federal Parliament, which had been promised ten months 
before on the incorporation of the new League, assembled 
at Erfurt. In the meantime reaction had gone far in 
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many a German State. In Prussia, after the dissolution 
of the Lower Chamber on April 27th, 1849, the King had 
abrogated the electoral provisions of the Con- 
rU 1849 n stitution so recently granted by himself, 
and had substituted for them a system based 
on the representation of classes. Treating this act as 
a breach of faith, the Democratic party had abstained 
from voting at the elections, with the result that in the 
Berlin Parliament of 1850 Conservatives, Reactionists, and 
officials formed the great majority. The revision of the 
Prussian Constitution, promised at first as a concession 
to Liberalism, was conducted in the opposite sense. The 
King demanded the strengthening of monarchical power; 
the Feudalists, going far beyond him, attacked the muni- 
cipal and social reforms of the last two years, and sought 
to lead Prussia back to the system of its mediaeval estates. 
It was in the midst of this victory of reaction in Prussia 
that the Federal Parliament at Erfurt began its sittings. 
Though the moderate Liberals, led by Gagern and other 
tried politicians of Frankfort, held the majority in both 
Houses, a strong Absolutist party from Prussia confronted' 
them, and it soon became clear that the Prussian Govern- 
ment was ready to play into the hands of 
The Union this party. The draft of the Federal Con- 
at^rfurf* st ^ tu tion, which had been made at Berlin, 
March, 1850 was presented, according to the undertaking 
of May 26th, 1849, to the Erfurt Assembly. 
Aware of the gathering strength of the reaction and of 
the danger of delay, the Liberal majority declared itself 
ready to pass the draft into law without a single altera- 
tion. The reactionary minority demanded that a revision 
should take place; and, to the scandal of all who under- 
stood the methods or the spirit of Parliamentary rule, 
the Prussian Ministers united with the party which de- 
manded alterations in the project which they themselves 
had brought forward. A compromise was ultimately 
effected; but the action of the Court of Prussia and the 
conduct of its Ministers throughout the Erfurt debates 
struck with deep despondency those who had believed that 
Frederick William might still effect the work in which 
the Assembly of Frankfort had failed. The trust in the 
King’s sincerity or consistence of purpose sank low. The 
sympathy of the national Liberal party throughout Ger- 
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many was to a great extent alienated from Prussia; while, 
if any expectation existed at Berlin that the adoption of a 
reactionary policy would disarm the hostility of the 
Austrian Government to the new League, this hope was 
wholly vain and baseless. 1 

Austria had from the first protested against the attempt 
of the King of Prussia to establish any new form of 
union in Germany, and had declared that it 
would recognise none of the conclusions of Austria 
the Federal Parliament of Erfurt. Accord- 
ing to the theory now advanced by the Cabinet of Vienna 
the ancient Federal Constitution of Germany was still in 
force. All that had happened since March, 1848, was so 
much wanton and futile mischief-making. The disturb- 
ance of order had at length come to an end, and with the 
exit of the rioters the legitimate powers re-entered into 
their rights. Accordingly, there could be no question of 
the establishment of new Leagues. The old relation of 
all the German States to one another under the ascendency 
of Austria remained in full strength ; the Diet of Frank- 
fort, which had merely suspended its functions and by 
no means suffered extinction, was still the legitimate 
central authority. That some modifications might be 
necessary in the ancient Constitution was the most that 
Austria was willing to admit. This, however, was an 
affair not for the German people but for its rulers, and 
Austria accordingly invited all the Governments to a 
Congress at Frankfort where the changes necessary might 
be discussed. In reply to this summons, Prussia strenu- 
ously denied that the old Federal Constitution was still 
in existence. The princes of the numerous petty States 
which were included in the new Union assembled at Berlin 
round Frederick William, and resolved that they would 
not attend the Conference at Frankfort except under 
reservations and conditions which Austria would not 
admit. Arguments and counter-arguments were ex- 
changed; but the controversy between an old and a new 
Germany was one to be decided by force of will or force 
of arms, not by political logic. The struggle was to be 
one between Prussia and Austria, and the Austrian Cabinet 
had well gauged the temper of its opponent. A direct 

1 Verhandlungen zu Erfurt, i. 114; ii. 143. Biedermann, i. 469. 
Radowitz, ii. 138. 
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summons to submission would have roused all the King’s 
pride, and have been answered by war. Before demanding 
from Frederick William the dissolution of the Union which 
he had founded, Schwarzenberg determined to fix upon a 
quarrel in which the King should be perplexed or alarmed 
at the results of his own policy. The dominant conviction 
in the mind of Frederick William was that of the sanctity 
of monarchical rule. If the League of Berlin could be 
committed to some enterprise hostile to monarchical power, 
and could be charged with an alliance with rebellion, 
Frederick William would probably falter on his resolu- 
tions, and a resort to arms, for which, however, Austria 
was well prepared, would become unnecessary. 1 

Among the States whose Governments had been forced 
by public opinion to join the new Federation was the 
„ r , Electorate of Hesse-Cassel. The Elector was, 
esse- asse j jj ce ^j s p rec [ ecessors , a thorough despot at 

heart, and chafed under the restrictions which a constitu- 
tional system imposed upon his rule. Acting under 
Austrian instigation, he dismissed his Ministers in the 
spring of 1850, and placed in office one Hassenpflug, a 
type of the worst and most violent class of petty tyrants 
produced bv the officialism of the minor German States. 
Hassenpflug immediately quarrelled with the Estates at 
Cassel, and twice dissolved them, after which he pro- 
ceeded to levy taxes by force. The law-courts declared 
his acts illegal ; the officers of the army, when called on 
for assistance, began to resign. The conflict between the 
Minister and the Hessian population was in full progress 
when, at the beginning of September, Austria with its 
vassal Governments proclaimed the re-establishment of 
the Diet of Frankfort. Though Prussia and most of the 
twenty-eight States confederate with it treated this an- 
nouncement as null and void, the Diet, con- 
The Diet of stituted by the envoys of Austria, the four 
Restored 1 m ^ nor Kingdoms, and a few seceders from 
Sept., 1850 f he Prussian Union, commenced its sittings. 

To the Diet the Elector of Hesse forthwith 
appealed for help against his subjects, and the decision 
was given that the refusal of the Hessian Estates to grant 

1 Der Fiirsten Kongress, p. 13. Reden Friedrich Wilhelms, iv. pp. 55, 
69. Konferenz der Verbundeten, 1850, pp. 26, 53. Beust, Erinnerungen, 
i. 115. Ernst II., i. 525. Duncker, Vier Monate, p. 41. 
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the taxes was an offence justifying the intervention of 
the central power. Fortified by this judgment, Hassen- 
pflug now ordered that every person offering resistance to 
the Government should be tried by court-martial. He was 
baffled by the resignation of the entire body of officers 
in the Hessian army; and as this completed the discom- 
fiture of the Elector, the armed intervention of Austria, 
as identified with the Diet of Frankfort, now became a 
certainty. But to the protection of the people of Hesse 
in their constitutional rights Prussia, as chief of the League 
which Hesse had joined, stood morally pledged. It re- 
mained for the King to decide between armed resistance 
to Austria or the humiliation of a total abandonment of 
Prussia's claim to leadership in any German 
union. Conflicting influences swayed the ^A^stria* 
King in one direction and another. The 
friends of Austria and of absolutism declared that the 
employment of the Prussian army on behalf of the 
Hessians would make the King an accomplice of revolu- 
tion : the bolder and more patriotic spirits protested 
against the abdication of Prussia’s just claims and the 
evasion of its responsibilties towards Germany. For a 
moment the party of action, led by the Prince of Prussia, 
gained the ascendant. General Radowitz, the projector 
of the Union, was called to the Foreign Ministry, and 
Prussian troops entered Hesse. Austria now ostenta- 
tiously prepared for war. Frederick William, terrified by 
the danger confronting him, yet unwilling to yield all, 
sought the mediation of the Czar of Russia. 

Nicholas came to Warsaw, where the Em- The Warsaw 
peror of Austria and Prince Charles, brother Oct? e 29, n i850 
of the King of Prussia, attended by the 
Ministers of their States, met him. The closest family ties 
united the Courts of St. Petersburg and Berlin ; but the 
Russian sovereign was still the patron of Austria as he 
had been in the Hungarian campaign. He resented the 
action of Prussia in Schleswig-Holstein, and was offended 
that King Frederick William had not presented himself 
at Warsaw in person. He declared in favour of all 
Austria’s demands, and treated Count Brandenburg with 
such indignity that the Count, a high-spirited patriot, 
never recovered from its effect. He returned to Berlin 
only to give in his report and die. Manteuffel, Minister 
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of the Interior, assured the King that the Prussian army 
was so weak in numbers and so defective in organisation 
that, if it took the field against Austria and its allies, it 
would meet with certain ruin. Bavarian troops, represent- 
ing the Diet of Frankfort, now entered Hesse at Austria’s 
bidding, and stood face to face with the Prussians. The 
moment had come when the decision must be made be- 
tween peace and war. At a Council held at Berlin on 
November 2nd the peace-party carried the King with them. 
Radowitz gave up office; Manteuffel, the Minister of re- 
pression within and of submission without, was set at the 
head of the Government. The meaning of his appoint- 
ment was well understood, and with each new proof of 
the weakness of the King the lone of the Court of Austria 
became more imperious. On the 9th of November Sohwar- 
zenberg categorically demanded the dissolution of the 
Prussian Union, the recognition of the Federal Diet, and 
the evacuation of Hesse by the Prussian troops. The first 
point was at once conceded, and in hollow, equivocating 
language Manteuffel made the fact known to the members 
of the Confederacy. The other conditions not being so 
speedily fulfilled, Schwarzenberg set Austrian regiments 
in motion, and demanded the withdrawal of the Prussian 
troops from Hesse within twenty-four hours. Manteuffel 
begged the Austrian Minister for an interview, and, with- 
out waiting for an answer, set out for Olmiitz. His in- 
structions bade him to press for certain concessions; none 
of these did he obtain, and he made the 
Mant-ff.! necessary submission without them. On the 
a NovT 29 ^ 2 9ih November a convention was signed 
at Olmiitz, in which Prussia recognised the 
German Federal Constitution of 1815 as still existing, 
undertook to withdraw all its troops from Hesse with 
the exception of a single battalion, and consented to the 
settlement of affairs both in Hesse and in Schleswig- 
Holstein by the Federal Diet. One point alone in the 
scheme of the Austrian statesman was wanting among the 
fruits of his victory at Olmiitz and of the negotiations at 
Dresden by which this was followed. Schwarzenberg 
had intended that the entire Austrian Empire should enter 
the German Federation; and if he had had to reckon 
with no opponents but the beaten and humbled Prussia, 
he would have effected his design. But the prospect of 
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a central European Power, with a population of seventy 
millions, controlled as this would virtually be by the 
Cabinet of Vienna, alarmed other nations. England de- 
clared that such a combination would undo the balance of 
power in Europe and menace the independence of Ger- 
many; France protested in more threatening terms; and 
the project fell to the ground, to be remembered only as 
the boldest imagination of a statesman for whom fortune, 
veiling the Nemesis in store, seemed to set no limit to 
its favours. 

The cause of Schleswig-Holstein, so intimately bound 
up with the efforts of the Germans towards national union, 
sank with the failure of these efforts; and 
in the final humiliation of Prussia it received 
what might well seem its death-blow. The 
armistice of Malmo, which was sanctioned by the Assem- 
bly of Frankfort in the autumn of 1848, lasted until March 
26th, 1849. War was then recommenced by Prussia, and 
the lines of Diippel were stormed by its troops, while the 
volunteer forces of Schleswig-Holstein unsuccessfully laid 
siege to Fredericia. Hostilities had continued for three 
months, when a second armistice, to last for a year, and 
Preliminaries of Peace, were agreed upon. At the con- 
clusion of this armistice, in July, 1850, Prussia, in the 
name of Germany, made peace with Denmark. The in- 
habitants of the Duchies in consequence continued the 
war for themselves, and though defeated with great loss 
at Idstedt on the 24th of July, they remained unconquered 
at the end of the year. This was the situation of affairs 
when Prussia, by the Treaty of Olmiitz, agreed that the 
restored Federal Diet should take upon itself the restora- 
tion of order in Schleswig-Holstein, and that the troops 
of Prussia should unite with those of Austria to enforce 
its decrees. To the Cabinet of Vienna, the foe in equal 
measure of German national union and of every democratic 
cause, the Schleswig-Holsteiners were simply rebels in 
insurrection against their sovereign. They were required 
by the Diet, under Austrian dictation, to lay down their 
arms; and commissioners from Austria and Prussia entered 
the Duchies to compel them to do so. Against Denmark, 
Austria, and Prussia together, it was impossible for 
Schleswig-Holstein to prolong its resistance. The army 
was dissolved, and the Duchies were handed over to the 
t-2 
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King of Denmark, to return to the legal status which 
was defined in the Treaties of Peace. This was the nominal 
condition of the transfer; but the Danish Government 
treated Schleswig as part of its national territory, and in 
the northern part of the Duchy the process of substituting 
Danish for German nationality was actively pursued. The 
policy of foreign Courts, little interested in the wish of 
the inhabitants, had from the beginning of the struggle 
of the Duchies against Denmark favoured the maintenance 
and consolidation of the Danish Kingdom. The claims 
of the Duke of Augustenburg, as next heir to the Duchies 
in the male line, were not considered worth the risk 
of a new war ; and by a protocol signed at London on the 
2nd of August, 1856, the Powers, with the exception ot 
Prussia, declared themselves in favour of a single rule 
of succession in all parts of the Danish State. By a Treaty 
of the 8th of May, 1852, to which Prussia gave its assent, 
the pretensions of all other claimants to the disputed suc- 
cession were set aside, and Prince Christian, of the House 
of Gliicksburg, was declared heir to the throne, the rights 
of the German Federation as established by the Treaties 
of 1815 being reserved. In spite of this reservation of 
Federal rights, and of the stipulations in favour of 
Schleswig and Holstein made in the earlier agreements, 
the Duchies appeared to be now practically united with 
the Danish State. Prussia, for a moment their champion, 
had joined with Austria in coercing their army, in dis- 
solving their Government, in annulling the legislation by 
which the Parliament of Frankfort had made them par- 
ticipators in public rights thenceforward to be the in- 
heritance of all Germans. A page in the national history 
was obliterated; Prussia had turned its back on its own 
professions; there remained but one relic from the time 
when the whole German people seemed so ardent for the 
emancipation of its brethren beyond the frontier. The 
national fleet, created by the Assembly of Frankfort for 
The German P rosecut * on of the struggle with Den- 

National mark, still lay at the mouth of the Elbe. But 
Fleet sold the same power which had determined that 
b y auc 1*052' Germany was not to be a nation had also 
une * determined that it could have no national 
maritime interests. After all that had passed, authority had 
little call to be nice about appearances; and the national 
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fleet was sold by auction, in accordance with a decree of the 
restored Diet ot Frankfort, in the summer of 1852/ 

It was with deep disappointment and humiliation that 
the Liberals of Germany, and all in whom the hatred of 
democratic change had not overpowered the love of 
country, witnessed the issue of the movement 
of 1848. In so far as that movement was one ^©^1849 
directed towards national union it had totally 
failed, and the state of things that had existed before 
1848 was restored without change. As a movement of 
constitutional and social reform, it had not been so entirely 
vain ; nor in this respect can it be said that Germany after 
the year 1848 returned altogether to what it was before 
it. Many of the leading figures of the earlier time re- 
appeared indeed with more or less of lustre upon the stage. 
Metternich though excluded from office by younger men, 
beamed upon Vienna with the serenity of a prophet who 
had lived to see most of his enemies shot and of a martyr 
who had returned to one of the most enviable Salons in 
Europe. No dynasty lost its throne, no class of the popu- 
lation had been struck down with proscription as were the 
clergy and the nobles of France fifty years before. Yet 
the traveller familiar with Germany before the revolution 
found that much of the old had now vanished, much of a 
new world come into being. It was not sought by the 
re-established Governments to undo at one stroke the 
whole of the political, the social, the agrarian legislation 
of the preceding time, as in some other periods of reaction. 
The nearest approach that was made to this was in a decree 
of the Diet annulling the Declaration of Rights drawn up 
by the Frankfort Assembly, and requiring the Govern- 
ments to bring into conformity with the Federal Constitu- 
tion all laws and institutions made since the beginning 
of 1848. Parliamentary government was thereby en- 
feebled, but not necessarily extinguished. Governments 
narrowed the franchise, curtailed the functions of repre- 
sentative assemblies, filled these with their creatures, 
coerced voters at elections; but, except in Austria, there 
was no open abandonment of constitutional forms. In 
some States, as in Saxony under the reactionary rule of 
Count Beust, the system of national representation 

1 Ernst II., i. 377. Hertslet, Map of Europe, ii. 1106, 1129, II 5 I * 
Pari. Papers, 1864, lxiii., p. 29; 1864, lxv., PP- 3°> 187. 
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established in 1848 was abolished and the earlier Estates 
were revived; in Prussia the two Houses of Parliament 
continued in existence, but in such dependence upon the 
royal authority, and under such strong pressure of an 
aristocratic and official reaction, that, after struggling for 
some years in the Lower House, the Liberal leaders at 
length withdrew in despair. The character which Gov- 
ernment now assumed in Prussia was indeed far more 
typical of the condition of Germany at large than was the 
bold and uncompromising despotism of Prince Schwar- 
zenberg in Austria. Manteuffel, in whom the Prussian 
epoch of reaction was symbolised, was not a cruel or a 
violent Minister; but his rule was stamped with a peculiar 
and degrading meanness, more irritating to those who 
suffered under it than harsher wrong. In his hands 
government was a thing of eavesdropping and espionage, 
a system of petty persecution, a school of subservience 
and hypocrisy. He had been the instrument at Olmiitz 
of such a surrender of national honour and national in- 
terests as few nations have ever endured with the chances 
of war still untried. This surrender may, in the actual 
condition of the Prussian army, have been necessary, but 
the abasement of it seemed to cling to Manteuffel and to 
lower all his conceptions of government. Even where the 
conclusions of his policy were correct they seemed to have 
been reached by some unworthy process. Like Germany 
at large, Prussia breathed uneasily under an oppression 
which was everywhere felt and yet was hard to define. 
Its best elements were those which suffered the most : its 
highest intellectual and political aims were those which 
most excited the suspicion of the Government. Its King 
had lost whatever was stimulating or elevated in his 
illusions. From him no second alliance with Liberalism, 
no further effort on behalf of German unity, was to be 
expected : the hope for Germany and for Prussia, if hope 
there was, lay in a future reign. 

The powerlessness of Prussia was the measure of 
Austrian influence and prestige. The contrast presented 
by Austria in 1848 and Austria in 1851 was indeed one 
that might well arrest political observers. Its recovery 
had no doubt been effected partly by foreign aid, and in 
the struggle with the Magyars a dangerous obligation had 
been incurred towards Russia; but scarred and riven as 
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the fabric was within, it was complete and imposing with- 
out. Not one of the enemies who in 1848 had risen against 
the Court of Vienna now remained standing. 

In Italy, Austria h‘ad won back what had 
appeared to be hopelessly lost ; in Germany 
it had more than vindicated its old claims. It had 
thrown its rival to the ground, and the full measure 
of its ambition was perhaps even yet not satisfied. “First 
to humiliate Prussia, then to destroy it,” was the expres- 
sion in which Schwarzenberg summed up his German 
policy. Whether, with his undoubted firmness and dar- 
ing, the Minister possessed the intellectual qualities and 
the experience necessary for the successful administration 
of an Empire built up, as Austria now was, on violence 
and on the suppression of every national force, was 
doubted even by his admirers. The proof, however, was 
not granted to him, for a sudden death carried him off in 
his fourth year of power (April 5th, 1852). Weaker men 
succeeded to his task. The epoch of military and diplo- 
matic triumph was now ending, the gloomier side of the 
reaction stood out unrelieved by any new succession of 
victories. Financial disorder grew worse and worse. 
Clericalism claimed its bond from the monarchy which it 
had helped to restore. In the struggle of the nationalities 
of Austria against the central authority the Bishops had 
on the whole thrown their influence on to the side of the 
Crown. The restored despotism owed too much to their 
help and depended too much on their continued goodwill 
to be able to refuse their demands. Thus the new cen- 
tralised administration, reproducing in general the 
uniformity of government attempted by the Emperor 
Joseph II., contrasted with this in its subservience to 
clerical power. Ecclesiastical laws and jurisdictions were 
allowed to encroach on the laws and jurisdiction of the 
State; education was made over to the priesthood; within 
the Church itself the bishops were allowed to rule uncon- 
trolled. The very Minister who had taken office under 
Schwarzenberg as the representative of the 
modern spirit, to which the Government still c^cc^rdat 
professed to render homage, became the in- Sept^lS* 1855 
strument of an act of submission to the 
Papacy which marked the lowest point to which Austrian 
policy fell. Alexander Bach, a prominent Liberal in 
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Vienna at the beginning of 1848, had accepted office at 
the price of his independence, and surrendered himself to 
the aristocratic -and clerical influences that dominated the 
Court. Consistent only in his efforts to simplify the 
forms of government, to promote the ascendency of Ger- 
man over all other elements in the State, to maintain the 
improvement in the peasant’s condition effected by the 
Parliament of Kremsier, Bach, as Minister of the Interior, 
made war in all other respects on his own earlier prin- 
ciples. In the former representative of the Liberalism of 
the professional classes in Vienna absolutism had now its 
most efficient instrument; and the Concordat negotiated 
by Bach with the Papacy in 1855 marked the definite 
submission of Austria to the ecclesiastical pretensions 
which in these years of political languor and discourage- 
ment gained increasing recognition throughout Central 
Europe. Ultramontanism had sought allies in many 
political camps since the revolution of 1848. It had dallied 
in some countries with Republicanism ; but its truer in- 
stincts divined in the victory of absolutist systems its own 
surest gain. Accommodations between the Papacy and 
several of the German Governments were made in the 
years succeeding 1849; and from the centralised despotism 
of the Emperor Francis Joseph the Church won conces- 
sions which since the time of Maria Theresa it had in 
vain sought from any ruler of the Austrian State. 

The European drama which began in 1848 had more of 
unity and more of concentration in its opening than in its 
close. In Italy it ends with the fall of 
ran iM8 ter Venice; in Germany the interest lingers till 
the days of Olmiitz; in France there is no 
decisive break in the action until the Coup d’Bftat which, 
at the end of the year 1851, made Louis Napoleon in all 
but name Emperor of France. The six million votes which 
had raised Louis Napoleon to the Presidency of the Re- 
public might well have filled with alarm all who hoped 
for a future of constitutional rule; yet the warning con- 
veyed by the election seems to have been understood by 
but few. As the representative of order and 
Napoleon authority, as the declared enemy of Socialism, 
Louis Napoleon was on the same side 
as the Parliamentary majority; he had even been 
supported in his candidature by Parliamentary leaders 
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such as M. Thiers. His victory was welcomed as a victory 
over Socialism and the Red Republic; he had received 
some patronage from the official party of order, and it 
was expected that, as nominal chief of the State, he would 
act as the instrument of this party. He was an adven- 
turer, but an adventurer with so little that was imposing 
about him, that it scarcely occurred to men of influence 
in Paris to credit him with the capacity for mischief. His 
mean look and spiritless address, the absurdities of his 
past, the insignificance of his political friends, caused him 
to be regarded during his first months of public life with 
derision rather than with fear. The French, said M. 
Thiers long afterwards, made two mistakes about Louis 
Napoleon : the first when they took him for a fool, the 
second when they took him for a man of genius. It was 
not until the appearance of the letter to Colonel Ney, in 
which the President ostentatiously separated himself from 
his Ministers and emphasised his personal will in the 
direction of the foreign policy of France, that suspicions 
of danger to the Republic from his ambition arose. From 
this time, in the narrow circle of the Ministers whom 
official duty brought into direct contact with the President, 
a constant sense of insecurity and dread of some new 
surprise on his part prevailed, though the accord which 
had been broken by the letter to Colonel Ney was for a 
while outwardly re-established, and the forms of Parlia- 
mentary government remained unimpaired. 

The first year of Louis Napoleon’s term of office was 
drawing to a close when a message from him was delivered 
to the Assembly which seemed to announce 
an immediate attack upon the Constitution. o c t SS 3i gC 1849 
The Ministry in office was composed of men 
of high Parliamentary position; it enjoyed the entire 
confidence of a great majority in the Assembly, and had 
enforced with at least sufficient energy the measures of 
public security which the President and the country 
seemed agreed in demanding. Suddenly, on the 31st of 
October, the President announced to the Assembly by a 
message carried by one of his aides-de-camp that the 
Ministry were dismissed. The reason assigned for their 
dismissal was the want of unity within the Cabinet itself ; 
but the language used by the President announced much 
more than a ministerial change. “France, in the midst 
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of confusion, seeks for the hand, the will of him whom 
it elected on the ioth of December. The victory won on 
that day was the victory of a system, for the name of 
Napoleon is in itself a programme. It signifies order, 
authority, religion, national prosperity within; national 
dignity without. It is this policy, inaugurated by my 
election, that I desire to carry to triumph with the support 
of the Assembly and of the people.” In order to save the 
Republic from anarchy, to maintain the prestige of France 
among other nations, the President declared that he needed 
men of action rather than of words; yet when the list of 
the new Ministers appeared, it contained scarcely a single 
name of weight. Louis Napoleon had called to office 
persons whose very obscurity had marked them as his 
own instruments, and guaranteed to him the ascendency 
which he had not hitherto possessed within the Cabinet. 
Satisfied with having given this proof of his power, he 
resumed the appearance of respect, if not of cordiality, 
towards the Assembly. He had learnt to beware of pre- 
cipitate action ; above two years of office were still before 
him ; and he had now done enough to make it clear to all 
who were disposed to seek their fortunes in a new political 
cause that their services on his behalf would be welcomed, 
and any excess of zeal more than pardoned. From this 
time there grew up a party which had for its watchword 
the exaltation of Louis Napoleon and the derision of the 
methods of Parliamentary government. Journalists, un- 
successful politicians, adventurers of every description, 
were enlisted in the ranks of this obscure but active band. 
For their acts and their utterances no one was responsible 
but themselves. They were disavowed without compunc- 
tion when their hardihood went too far ; but their ventures 
brought them no peril, and the generosity of the President 
was not wanting to those who insisted on serving him in 
spite of himself. 

France was still trembling with the shock of the Four 
Days of June; and measures of repression formed the 
common ground upon which Louis Napoleon and the 
Assembly met without fear of conflict. Certain elections 
which were held in the spring of 1850, and which gave a 
striking victory in Paris and elsewhere to Socialist or 
Ultra-Democratic candidates, revived the alarms of the 
owners of property and inspired the fear that with 
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universal suffrage the Legislature itself might ultimately 
fall into the hands of the Red Republicans. The principle 
of universal suffrage had been proclaimed almost by acci- 
dent in the midst of the revolution of 1848. It had been 
embodied in the Constitution of that year because it was 
found already in existence. No party had seriously con- 
sidered the conditions under which it was to be exercised, 
or had weighed the political qualifications of the mass to 
whom it was so lightly thrown. When election after 
election returned to the Chamber men whose principles 
were held to menace society itself, the cry arose that 
France must be saved from the hands of the vile multi- 
tude; and the President called upon a Committee of the 
Assembly to frame the necessary measures Law noting 
of electoral reform. Within a week the work the Fran- 
of the Committee was completed, and the law chise, May 
which it had drafted was brought before the 31, 1850: 
Assembly. It was proposed that, instead of a residence 
of six months, a continuous residence of three years in 
the same commune should be required of every voter, 
and that the fulfilment of this condition should be proved, 
not by ordinary evidence, but by one of certain specified 
acts, such as the payment of personal taxes. With modi- 
fications of little importance the Bill was passed by the 
Assembly. Whether its real effect was foreseen even by 
those who desired the greatest possible limitation of the 
franchise is doubtful ; it is certain that many who sup- 
ported it believed, in their ignorance of the practical 
working of electoral laws, that they were excluding from 
the franchise only the vagabond and worthless class which 
has no real place within the body politic. When the elec- 
toral lists drawn up in pursuance of the measure appeared, 
they astounded all parties alike. Three out of the ten 
millions of voters in France were disfranchised. Not only 
the inhabitants of whole quarters in the great cities but 
the poorer classes among the peasantry throughout France 
had disappeared from the electoral body. The Assembly 
had at one blow converted into enemies the entire mass 
of the population that lived by the wages of bodily labour. 
It had committed an act of political suicide, and had 
given to a man so little troubled with scruples of honour 
as Louis Napoleon the fatal opportunity of appealing to 
France as the champion of national sovereignty and the 
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vindicator of universal suffrage against an Assembly which 
had mutilated it in the interests of class. 1 

The duration of the Presidency was fixed by the Con- 
stitution of 1848 at four years, and it was enacted that the 
President should not be re-eligible to his dignity. By the 
operation of certain laws imperfectly adjusted 
^of°Lmiis to one anot her, the tenure of office by Louis 
Napoleon Napoleon expired on the 8th of May, 1852, 
while the date for the dissolution of the 
Assembly fell within a few weeks of this day. France 
was therefore threatened with the dangers attending the 
almost simultaneous extinction of all authority. The perils 
of 1852 loomed only too visibly before the country, and 
Louis Napoleon addressed willing hearers when, in the 
summer of 1850, he began to hint at the necessity of a 
prolongation of his own power. The Parliamentary recess 
was employed by the President in two journeys through 
the Departments; the first through those of the south-east, 
where Socialism was most active, and where his appear- 
ance served at once to prove his own confidence and to 
invigorate the friends of authority; the second through 
Normandy, where the prevailing feeling was strongly in 
favour of firm government, and utterances could safely 
be made by the President which would have brought him 
into some risk at Paris. In suggesting that France re- 
quired his own continued presence at the head of the State 
Louis Napoleon was not necessarily suggesting a violation 
of the law. It was provided by the Statutes of 1848 that 
the Assembly by a vote of three-fourths might order a 
revision of the Constitution ; and in favour of this revision 
petitions were already being drawn up throughout the 
country. Were the clause forbidding the re-election of 
the President removed from the Constitution, Louis Napo- 
leon might fairly believe that an immense majority of the 
French people would re-in vest him with power. He would 
probably have been content with a legal re-election had 
this been rendered possible ; but the Assembly showed 
little sign of a desire to smooth his way, and it therefore 
became necessary for him to seek the means of realising 

1 Maupas, M6moires, i. 176. CEuvres de Napoleon III., iii. 271. 
Barrot, iv. 21. Granier de Cassagnac, Chute de Louis Philippe, ii. 128; 
R6cit complet, p. 1. Jerrold, Napoleon III., iii. 203. Tocqueville, 
Corresp. ii. 176. 
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his aims in violation of the law. He had persuaded himself 
that his mission, his destiny, was to rule France; in other 
words, he had made up his mind to run such risks and 
to sanction such crimes as might be necessary to win him 
sovereign power. With the loftier impulses of ambition, 
motives of a meaner kind stimulated him to acts of energy. 
Never wealthy, the father of a family though unmarried, 
he had exhausted his means, and would thave returned 
to private life a destitute man, if not laden with debt. 
When his own resolution flagged, there were those about 
him too deeply interested in his fortunes to allow him 
to draw back. 

It was by means of the army that Louis Napoleon 
intended in the last resort to make himself master of 
France, and the army had therefore to be 
won over to his personal cause. The generals ^nd° 

who had gained distinction either in the the army 
Algerian wars or in the suppression of in- 
surrection in France were without exception Orleanists or 
Republicans. Not a single officer of eminence was as 
yet included in the Bonapartist band. The President him- 
self had never seen service except in a Swiss camp of 
exercise; beyond his name he possessed nothing that could 
possibly touch the imagination of a soldier. The heroic 
element not being discoverable in his person or his career, 
it remained to work by more material methods. Louis 
Napoleon had learnt many things in England, and had 
perhaps observed in the English elections of that period 
how much may be effected by the simple means of money- 
bribes and strong drink. The saviour of society was not 
ashamed to order the garrison of Paris double rations of 
brandy and to distribute innumerable doles of half a franc 
or less. Military banquets were given, in which the 
sergeant and the corporal sat side by side with the higher 
officers. Promotion was skilfully offered or withheld. As 
the generals of the highest position were hostile to Bona- 
parte, it was the easier to tempt their subordinates with the 
prospect of their places. In the acclamations which greeted 
the President at the reviews held at Paris in the autumn 
of 1850, in the behaviour both of officers and men in 
certain regiments, it was seen how successful had been the 
emissaries of Bonapartism. The Committee which repre- 
sented the absent Chamber in vain called the Minister 
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of War to account for these irregularities. It was in vain 
that Changarnier, who, as commander both of the National 
Guard of Paris and of the first military 
Dismfssal j)f division, seemed to hold the arbitrament be- 
Jai?f 1851 ^ tween President and Assembly in his hands, 
openly declared at the beginning of 1851 
in favour of the Constitution. He was dismissed from 
his post; and although a vote of censure which followed 
this dismissal led to the resignation of the Ministry, the 
Assembly was unable to reinstate Changarnier in his com- 
mand, and helplessly witnessed the authority which he 
had held pass into hostile or untrustworthy hands. 

There now remained only one possible means of avert- 
ing the attack upon the Constitution which was so clearly 
Proposed threatened, and that was by subjecting the 
Revision of Constitution itself to revision in order that 
the Con- Louis Napoleon might legally seek re-election 
stitution at t j le enc j c f hj s Presidency. An overwhelm- 
ing current of public opinion pressed indeed in the direc- 
tion of such a change. However gross and undisguised 
the initiative of the local functionaries in preparing the 
petitions which showered upon the Assembly, the national 
character of the demand could not be doubted. There 
was no other candidate whose name carried with it any 
genuine popularity or prestige, or around whom even 
the Parliamentary sections at enmity with the President 
could rally. The Assembly was divided not very unevenly 
between Legitimists, Orleanists, and Republicans. Had 
indeed the two monarchical groups been able to act in 
accord, they might have had some hope of re-establishing 
the throne; and an attempt had already been made to 
effect a union, on the understanding that the childless 
Comte de Chambord should recognise the grandson of 
Louis Philippe as his heir, the House of Orleans renounc- 
ing its claims during the lifetime of the chief of the elder 
line. These plans had been frustrated by the refusal of 
the Comte de Chambord to sanction any appeal to, the 
popular vote, and the restoration of the monarchy was 
therefore hopeless for the present. It remained for the 
Assembly to decide whether it would facilitate Louis 
Napoleon’s re-election as President by a revision of the 
Constitution or brave the risk of his violent usurpation of 
power. The position was a sad and even humiliating 
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one for those who, while they could not disguise their 
real feeling towards the Prince, yet knew themselves 
unable to count on the support of the nation if they should 
resist him. The Legitimists, more sanguine in temper, 
kept in view an ultimate restoration of the monarchy, and 
lent themselves gladly to any policy which might weaken 
the constitutional safeguards of the Republic. The Re- 
publican minority alone determined to resist any proposal 
for revision, and to stake everything upon the maintehance 
of the constitution in its existing form. Weak as the 
Republicans were as compared with the other Revision C f 
groups in the Assembly when united against *|th e Consti- 
them, they were yet strong enough to prevent tution 
the Ministry from securing that majority of jyjeeted, 
three-fourths without which the revision of u y 
the Constitution could not be undertaken. Four hundred 
and fifty votes were given in favour of revision, two hun- 
dred and seventy against it (July 19th). The proposal 
therefore fell to the ground, and Louis Napoleon, who 
could already charge the Assembly with having by its 
majority destroyed universal suffrage, could now charge 
it with having by its minority forbidden the nation to 
choose its own head. Nothing more was needed by him. 
He had only to decide upon the time and the circumstances 
of the coup d'etat which was to rid him of his adversaries 
and to make him master of France. 

Louis Napoleon had few intimate confidants; the chief 
among these were his half-brother Morny, one of the 
illegitimate offspring of Queen Hortense, a man of fashion 
and speculator in the stocks; Fialin or Per- 
signy, a person of humble origin who had . Pre P ara - 
proved himiself a devoted follower of the ^upd'Hat* 
Prince through good and evil; and Fleury, 
an officer at this time on a mission in Algiers. These 
were not men out of whom Louis Napoleon could form 
an administration, but they were useful to him in dis- 
covering and winning over soldiers and officials of suffi- 
cient standing to give to the execution of the conspiracy 
something of the appearance of an act of Government. 
A general was needed at the War Office who would go 
all lengths in illegality. Such a man had already been 
found in St. Arnaud, commander of a brigade in Algiers, 
a brilliant soldier who had redeemed a disreputable past 
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by years of hard service, and who was known to be ready 
to treat his French fellow-citizens exactly as he would 
treat the Arabs. As St. Arnaud’s name was not yet 
familiar in Paris, a campaign was arranged in the summer 
of 1851 for the purpose of winning him distinction. At 
the cost of some hundreds of lives St. Arnaud was pushed 
into sufficient fame; and after receiving congratulations 
proportioned to his exploits from the President’s own 
hand, he was summoned to Paris, in order at the right 
moment to be made Minister of War. A troop of younger 
officers, many of whom gained a lamentable celebrity as 
the generals of 1870, were gradually brought over from 
Algiers and placed round the Minister in the capital. The 
command of the army of Paris was given to General 
Magnan, who, though he preferred not to share in the 
deliberations on the coup d'etat , had promised his co- 
operation when the moment should arrive. The support, 
or at least the acquiescence, of the army seemed thus to be 
assured. The National Guard, which, under Changarnier, 
would probably have rallied in defence of the Assembly, 
had been placed under an officer pledged to keep it in 
inaction. For the management of the police Louis Napo- 
leon had fixed upon M. Maupas, Prefet of the Haute 
Garonne. This person, to whose shamelessness we owe 
the most authentic information that exists on the coup 
d'etat , had, while in an inferior station, made it his busi- 
ness to ingratiate himself with the President by sending 
to him personally police reports which ought to have 
been sent to the Ministers. The objects and the character 
of M. Maupas were soon enough understood by Louis 
Napoleon. He promoted him to high office; sheltered him 
from the censure of his superiors; and, when the coup 
d'etat was drawing nigh, called him to Paris, in the full 
and well-grounded confidence that, whatever the most 
perfidious ingenuity could contrive in turning the guar- 
dians of the law against the law itself, that M. Maupas, 
as Prefet of Police, might be relied upon to accomplish. 

Preparations for the coup d'etat had been so far ad- 
vanced in September that a majority of the conspirators 
had then urged Louis Napoleon to strike the blow without 
delay, while the members of the Assembly were still 
dispersed over France in the vacation. St. Arnaud, how- 
ever, refused his assent, declaring that the deputies, if left 
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free, would assemble at a distance from Paris, summon 
to them the generals loyal to the Constitution, and com- 
mence a civil war. He urged that, in order to 
avoid greater subsequent risks, it would be 
necessary to seize all the leading representa- December 
tives and generals from whom resistance 
might be expected, and to hold them under durance until 
the crisis should be over. This simultaneous arrest of all 
the foremost public men in France could only be effected at 
a time when the Assembly was sitting. St. Arnaud there- 
fore demanded that the coup d’etat should be postponed 
till the winter. Another reason made for delay. Little 
as the populace of Paris loved the reactionary Assembly, 
Louis Napoleon was not altogether assured that it would 
quietly witness his own usurpation of power. In waiting 
until the Chamber should again be in session, he saw the 
opportunity of exhibiting his cause as that of the masses 
themselves, and of justifying his action as the sole means 
of enforcing popular rights against a legislature obstinately 
bent on denying them. Louis Napoleon’s own Ministers 
had overthrown universal suffrage. This might indeed be 
matter for comment on the part of the censorious, but it 
was not a circumstance to stand in the way of the execution 
of a great design. Accordingly Louis Napoleon deter- 
mined to demand from the Assembly at the opening of 
the winter session the repeal of the electoral law of May 
31st, and to make its refusal, on which he could confidently 
reckon, the occasion of its destruction. 

The conspirators were up to this time conspirators and 
nothing more. A Ministry still subsisted which was not 
initiated in the President’s designs nor altogether at his 
command. On his requiring that the repeal of the law of 
May 31st should be proposed to the Assembly, the Cabinet 
resigned. The way to the highest functions of State was 
thus finally opened for the agents of the coup d’etat . St. 
Arnaud was placed at the War Office, Maupas at the Pre- 
fecture of Police. The colleagues assigned to Louis 
them were too insignificant to exercise any Napoleon| 
control over their actions. At the reopening of demands re- 
the Assembly on the 4th of November an 
energetic message from the President was 0 ay 
read. On the one hand he denounced a vast and perilous 
combination of all the most dangerous elements of society 
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which threatened to overwhelm France in the following 
year; on the other hand he demanded, with certain unde- 
fined safeguards, the re-establishment of universal 
suffrage. The middle classes were scared with the prospect 
of a Socialist revolution ; the Assembly was divided against 
itself, and the democracy of Paris flattered by the homage 
paid to the popular vote. With very little delay a measure 
repealing the Law of May 31st was introduced into the 
Assembly. It was supported by the Republicans and by 
many members of the other groups; but the majority of 
the Assembly, while anxious to devise some compromise, 
refused to condemn its own work in the unqualified form 
on which the President insisted. The Bill was thrown 
The out by seven votes. Forthwith the rumour 
Assembly of an impending coup d'etat spread through 
refuses Paris. The Questors, or members charged 
with the safeguarding of the Assembly, moved the resolu- 
tions necessary to enable them to secure sufficient military 
aid. Even now prompt action might perhaps have saved 
the Chamber. But the Republican deputies, incensed by 
their defeat on the question of universal suffrage, plunged 
headlong into the snare set for them by the President, and 
combined with his open or secret partisans to reject the 
proposition of the Questors. Changarnier had blindly 
vouched for the fidelity of the army ; one Republican 
deputy, more imaginative than his colleagues, bade the 
Assembly confide in their invisible sentinel, the people. 
Thus the majority of the Chamber, with the clearest warn- 
ing of danger, insisted on giving the aggressor every 
possible advantage. If the imbecility of opponents is the 
best augury of success in a bold enterprise, the President 
had indeed little reason to anticipate failure. 

The execution of the coup d'etat was fixed for the early 
morning of December 2nd. On the previous evening 
Louis Napoleon held a public reception at the Elys^e, his 
The quiet self-possessed manner indicating 
coup d'ttat, nothing of the struggle at hand. Before the 
Dec. 2 guests dispersed the President withdrew to 
his study. There the last council of the conspirators was 
held, and they parted, each to the execution of the work 
assigned to him. The central element in the plan was 
the arrest of Cavaignac, of Changarnier and three other 
generals who were members of the Assembly, of eleven 
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civilian deputies including M. Thiers, and of sixty-two 
other politicians of influence. Maupas summoned to the 
Prefecture of Police in the dead of night a sufficient 
number of his trusted agents, received each of them on 
his arrival in a separate room, and charged each with the 
arrest of one of the victims. The arrests were accom- 
plished before dawn, and the leading soldiers and citizens 
of France met one another in the prison of Mazas. The 
Palais Bourbon, the meeting-place of the Assembly, was 
occupied by troops. The national printing establishment 
was seized by gendarmes, and the proclamation of Louis 
Napoleon, distributed sentence by sentence to different 
compositors, was set in type before the workmen knew 
upon what they were engaged. When day broke the 
Parisians found the soldiers in the streets, and the walls 
placarded with manifestoes of Louis Napoleon. The first 
of these was a decree which announced in the name of the 
French people that the National Assembly and the Council 
of State were dissolved, that universal suffrage was re- 
stored, and that the nation was convoked in its electoral 
colleges from the 14th to the 21st of December. The 
second was a proclamation to the people, in which Louis 
Napoleon denounced at once the monarchical conspirators 
within the Assembly and the anarchists who sought to 
overthrow all government. His duty called upon him to 
save the Republic by an appeal to the nation. He pro- 
posed the establishment of a decennial executive authority, 
with a Senate, a Council of State, a Legislative Body, 
and other institutions borrowed from the Consulate of 
1799. If the nation refused him a majority of its votes 
he would summon a new Assembly and resign his powers ; 
if the nation believed in the cause of which his name was 
the symbol, in France regenerated by the Revolution and 
organised by the Emperor, it would prove this by ratifying 
his authority. A third proclamation was addressed to the 
army. In 1830 and in 1848 the army had been treated as 
the conquered, but its voice was now to be heard. Com- 
mon glories and sorrows united the soldiers of France 
with Napoleon’s heir, and the future would unite them 
in common devotion to the repose and greatness of their 
country. 

The full meaning of these manifestoes was not at first 
understood by the groups who read them. The Assembly 
U-2 
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was so unpopular that the announcement of its dissolu- 
tion, with the restoration of universal suffrage, pleased 
rather than alarmed the democratic quarters 
*Dec °2 F* ar i s - It was not until some hours 

had passed that the arrests became gener- 
ally known, and that the first symptoms of resistance 
appeared. Groups of deputies assembled at the houses of 
the Parliamentary leaders; a body of fifty even succeeded 
in entering the Palais Bourbon and in commencing a de- 
bate : they were, however, soon dispersed by soldiers. 
Later in the day above two hundred members assembled 
at the Mairie of the Tenth Arrondissement. There they 
passed resolutions declaring the President removed from 
his office, and appointing a commander of the troops at 
Paris. The first officers who were sent to clear the Mairie 
flinched in the execution of their work, and withdrew for 
further orders. The Magistrates of the High Court, whose 
duty it was to order the impeachment of the President in 
case of the violation of his oath to the Constitution, 
assembled, and commenced the necessary proceedings; 
but before they could sign a warrant, soldiers forced their 
way into the hall and drove the judges from the Bench. 
In due course General Forey appeared with a strong body 
of troops at the Mairie, where the two hundred deputies 
were assembled. Refusing to disperse, they were one 
and all arrested, and conducted as prisoners between files 
of troops to the Barracks of the Quai d’Orsay. The 
National Guard, whose drums had been removed by their 
commander in view of any spontaneous movement to arms, 
remained invisible. Louis Napoleon rode out amidst the 
acclamations of the soldiery ; and when the day closed it 
seemed as if Paris had resolved to accept the change of 
Government and the overthrow of the Constitution without 
a struggle. 

There were, however, a few resolute men at work in 
the workmen’s quarters; and in the wealthier part of the 
city the outrage upon the National Representation 
gradually roused a spirit of resistance. On 
December 3 the morning of December 3 rd the Deputy 
Baudin met with his death in attempting to 
defend a barricade which had been erected in the Faubourg 
St. Antoine. The artisans of eastern Paris showed, how- 
ever, little inclination to take up arms on behalf of those 
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who had crushed them in the Four Days of June; the 
agitation was strongest within the Boulevards, and spread 
westwards towards the stateliest district of Paris. The 
barricades erected on the south of the Boulevards were so 
numerous, the crowds so formidable, that towards the close 
of the day the troops were withdrawn, and it was deter- 
mined that after a night of quiet they should make a 
general attack and end the struggle at one 
blow. At midday on December 4th divisions December 4 
of the army converged from all directions 
upon the insurgent quarter. The barricades were captured 
or levelled by artillery, and with a loss on the part of the 
troops of twenty-eight killed and a hundred and eighty 
wounded resistance was overcome. But the soldiers had 
been taught to regard the inhabitants of Paris as their 
enemies, and they bettered the instructions given them. 
Maddened by drink or panic, they commenced indiscrim- 
inate firing in the Boulevards after the conflict was over, 
and slaughtered all who either in the street or at the 
windows of the houses came within range of their bullets. 
According to official admissions, the lives of sixteen 
civilians paid for every soldier slain ; independent esti- 
mates place far higher the number of the victims of this 
massacre. Two thousand arrests followed, and every 
Frenchman who appeared dangerous to Louis Napoleon’s 
myrmidons, from Thiers and Victor Hugo down to the 
anarchist orators of the wineshops, was either transported, 
exiled, of lodged in prison. Thus was the Republic pre- 
served and society saved. 

France in general received the news of the coup d'etat 
with indifference : where it excited popular movements 
these movements were of such a character that Louis Napo- 
leon drew from them the utmost profit. A The 
certain fierce, blind Socialism had spread Plebiscite, 
among the poorest of the rural classes in the Dec * 20 
centre and south of France. In these departments there 
were isolated risings, accompanied by acts of such mur- 
derous outrage and folly that a general terror seized the 
surrounding districts. In the course of a few days the 
predatory bands were dispersed, and an unsparing chas- 
tisement inflicted on all who were concerned in their 
misdeeds; but the reports sent to Paris were too service- 
able to Louis Napoleon to be left in obscurity; and these 
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brutish village-outbreaks, which collapsed at the first ap- 
pearance of a handful of soldiers, were represented as the 
prelude to a vast Socialist revolution from which the coup 
d'etat , and that alone, had saved France. Terrified by 
the re-appearance of the Red Spectre, the French nation 
proceeded on the 20th of December to pass its judgment 
on the accomplished usurpation. The question submitted 
for the plebiscite was, whether the people desired the main- 
tenance of Louis Napoleon’s authority and committed to 
him the necessary powers for establishing a Constitution 
on the basis laid down in his proclamation of Decem- 
ber 2nd. Seven million votes answered this question in 
the affirmative, less than one-tenth of that number in the 
negative. The result was made known on the last day of 
the year 1851. On the first day of the new year Louis 
Napoleon attended a service of thanksgiving at Notre 
Dame, took possession of the Tuileries, and restored the 
eagle as the military emblem of France. He was now in 
all but name an absolute sovereign. The Church, the 
army, the over-servile body of the civil administration, 
Napo- waited impatiently for the revival of the 
leon III. Imperial title. Nor was the saviour of society 
Emperor, the man to shrink from further responsi- 
ec. 2, 1852 bjjjties. Before the year closed the people 
was once more called upon to express its will. Seven 
millions of votes pronounced for hereditary power; and 
on the anniversary of the coup d'etat Napoleon III. was 
proclaimed Emperor of the French. 
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The year 1851 was memorable in England as that of the 
Great Exhibition. Thirty-six years of peace, marked by 
an enormous development of manufacturing industry, by 
the introduction of railroads, and by the victory of the 
principle of Free Trade, had culminated in a spectacle 
so impressive and so novel that to many it seemed the 
emblem and harbinger of a new epoch in the 
history of mankind, in which war should in g i 85 l 
cease, and the rivalry of nations should at 
length find its true scope in the advancement of the arts 
of peace. The apostles of Free Trade had idealised the 
cause for which they contended. The unhappiness and 
the crimes of nations had, as they held, been due princi- 
pally to the action of governments, which plunged harm- 
less millions into war for dynastic ends, and paralysed 
human energy by their own blind and senseless interfer- 
ence with the natural course of exchange. Compassion 
for the poor and the suffering, a just resentment against 
laws which in the supposed interest of a minority con- 

3°9 
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demned the mass of the nation to a life of want, gave 
moral fervour and elevation to the teaching of Cobden 
and those who shared his spirit. Like others who have 
been constrained by a noble enthusiasm, they had their 
visions; and in their sense of the greatness of that new 
force which was ready to operate upon human life, they 
both forgot the incompleteness of their own doctrine, and 
under-estimated the influences which worked, and long 
must work, upon mankind in an opposite direction. In 
perfect sincerity the leader of English economical reform 
at the middle of this century looked forward to a reign 
of peace as the result of unfettered intercourse between 
the members of the European family. What the man 
of genius and conviction had proclaimed the charlatan 
repeated in his turn. Louis Napoleon appreciated the 
charm which schemes of commercial development exercised 
upon the trading classes in France. He was ready to 
salute the Imperial eagles as objects of worship and to 
invoke the memories of Napoleon’s glory when addressing 
soldiers; when it concerned him to satisfy the commercial 
world, he was the very embodiment of peace and of peace- 
ful industry. “Certain persons,” he said, in an address 
at Bordeaux, shortly before assuming the title of Emperor, 
“say that the Empire is war. I say that the Empire is 
peace; for France desires peace, and when France is 
satisfied the world is tranquil. We have waste territories 
to cultivate, roads to open, harbours to dig, a system 
of -railroads to complete ; we have to bring all our great 
western ports into connection with the American continent 
by a rapidity of communication which we still want. We 
have ruins to restore, false gods to overthrow, truths to 
make triumphant. This is the sense that I attach to the 
Empire; these are the conquests which I contemplate.” 
Never had the ideal of industrious peace been more im- 
pressively set before mankind than in the years which 
succeeded the convulsion of 1848. Yet the epoch on which 
Europe was then about to enter proved to be pre-eminently 
an epoch of war. In the next quarter of a century there 
was not one of the Great Powers which was not engaged 
in an armed struggle with its rivals. Nor were the wars 
of this period in any sense the result of accident, or dis- 
connected with the stream of political tendencies which 
makes the history of the age. With one exception they 
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left in their train great changes for which the time was 
ripe, changes which for more than a generation had been 
the recognised objects of national desire, but which per- 
suasion and revolution had equally failed to bring into 
effect. The Crimean War alone was barren in positive 
results of a lasting nature, and may seem only to have 
postponed, at enormous cost of life, the fall of a doomed 
and outworn Power. But the time has not yet arrived 
when the real bearing of the overthrow of Russia in 1854 
on the destiny of the Christian races of Turkey can be 
confidently expressed. The victory of the Sultan’s pro- 
tectors delayed the emancipation of these races for twenty 
years; the victory, or the unchecked aggression, of Russia 
in 1854 might possibly have closed to them for ever the 
ways to national independence. 

The plans formed by the Empress Catherine in the 
last century for the restoration of the Greek Empire under 
a prince of the Russian House had long been 
abandoned at St. Petersburg. The later aim 0 i^ us ^der 
of Russian policy found its clearest expres- po Nicholas** 
sion in the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, extorted 
from Sultan Mahmud in 1833 in the course of the first war 
against Mehemet Ali. This Treaty, if it had not been set 
aside by the Western Powers, would have made the Otto- 
man Empire a vassal State under the CzarVprotection. In 
the concert of Europe which was called into being by the 
second war of Mehemet Ali against the Sultan in 1840, 
Nicholas had considered it his interest to act with England 
and the German Powers in defence of the Porte against 
its Egyptian rival and his French ally. A policy of 
moderation had been imposed upon Russia by the in- 
creased watchfulness and activity now displayed by the 
other European States in all that related to the Ottoman 
Empire. Isolated aggression had become impracticable; 
it was necessary for Russia to seek the countenance or 
support of some ally before venturing on the next step 
in the extension of its power southwards. In 1844 Nicholas 
visited England. The object of his journey 
was to sound the Court and the Government, Nkrholas in 
and to lay the foundation for concerted action n jy l “ 9 
between Russia and England, to the exclusion 
of France, when circumstances should bring about the dis- 
solution of tihe Ottoman Empire, an event which the Czar 
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believed to be not far off. Peel was then Prime Minister; 
Lord Aberdeen was Foreign Secretary. Aberdeen had be- 
gun his political career in a diplomatic mission to the Allied 
Armies in 1814. His feelings towards Russia were those 
of a loyal friend towards an old ally ; and the remembrance 
of the epoch of 1814, when the young Nicholas had made 
acquaintance with Lord Aberdeen in France, appears to 
have given to the Czar a peculiar sense of confidence in 
the goodwill of the English Minister towards himself. 
Nicholas spoke freely with Aberdeen, as well as with Peel 
and Wellington, on the impending fall of the Ottoman 
Empire. “We have,” he said, “a sick, a dying man on 
our hands. We must keep him alive so long as it is 
possible to do so, but we must frankly take into view all 
contingencies. I wish for no inch of Turkish soil myself, 
but neither will I permit any other Power to seize an 
inch of it. France, which has designs upon Africa, upon 
the Mediterranean, and upon the East, is the only Power 
to be feared. An understanding between England and 
Russia will preserve the peace of Europe.” If the Czar 
pursued his speculations further into detail, of which there 
is no evidence, he elicited no response. He was heard 
with caution, and his visit appears to have produced 
nothing more than the formal expression of a desire on 
the part of the British Government that the existing treaty- 
rights of Russia should be respected by the Porte, together 
with an unmeaning promise that, if unexpected events 
should occur in Turkey, Russia and England should enter 
into counsel as to the best course of action to be pursued 
in common. 1 

Nicholas, whether from policy or from a sense of kindly 
honour which at most times powerfully influenced him, 
XT1 . , did not avail himself of the prostration of the 
Ni 1848 S in Continental Powers in 1848 to attack Turkey. 
w He detested revolution, as a crime against 

the divinely ordered subjection of nations to their rulers, 
and would probably have felt himself degraded had he, 
in the spirit of his predecessor Catherine, turned the 
calamities of his brother-monarchs to his own separate 

1 Stockmar, 396. Eastern Papers (i.e., Parliamentary Papers, 1854, vol. 
71), part 6. Malmesbury, Memoirs of an ex-Minister, i. 402 ; the last 
probably inaccurate. Diplomatic Study of the Crimean War, i. 11. This 
work is a Russian official publication, and, though loose and untrust- 
worthy, is valuable as showing the Russian official view. 
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advantage. It accorded better with his proud nature, 
possibly also with the schemes of a far-reaching policy, 
for Russia to enter the field as the protector of the Haps- 
burgs against the rebel Hungarians than for its armies 
to snatch from the Porte what the lapse of time and the 
goodwill of European allies would probably give to 
Russia at no distant date without a struggle. Disturb- 
ances at Bucharest and at Jassy led indeed to a Russian 
intervention in the Danubian Principalities in the interests 
of a despotic system of government ; but Russia possessed 
by treaty protectorial rights over these Provinces. The 
military occupation which followed the revolt against the 
Hospodars was the subject of a convention between Turkey 
and Russia ; it was effected by the armies of the two Powers 
jointly; and at the expiration of two years the Russian 
forces were peacefully withdrawn. More serious were the 
difficulties which arose from the flight of The 
Kossuth and other Hungarian leaders into Hungarian 
Turkey after the subjugation of Hungary by refugees, 
the allied Austrian and Russian armies. The 1849 
Courts of Vienna and St. Petersburg united in demanding 
from the Porte the surrender of these refugees; the Sultan 
refused to deliver them up, and he was energetically sup- 
ported by Great Britain, Kossuth’s children on their arrival 
at Constantinople being received and cared for at the 
British Embassy. The tyrannous demand of the two 
Emperors, the courageous resistance of the Sultan, excited 
the utmost interest in Western Europe. By a strange turn 
of fortune, the Power which at the end of the last century 
had demanded from the Court of Vienna the Greek leader 
Rhegas, and had put him to death as soon as he was 
handed over by the Austrian police, was now gaining the 
admiration of all free nations as the last barrier that 
sheltered the champions of European liberty from the 
vengeance of despotic might. The Czar and the Emperor 
of Austria had not reckoned with the forces of public in- 
dignation aroused against them in the West by their 
attempt to wrest their enemies from the Sultan’s hand. 
They withdrew their ambassadors from Constantinople and 
threatened to resort to force. But the appearance of the 
British and French fleets at the Dardanelles gave a new 
aspect to the dispute. The Emperors learnt that if they 
made war upon Turkey for the question at issue they would 
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have to fight also against the Western Powers. The 
demand for the surrender of the refugees was withdrawn; 
and in undertaking to keep the principal of them under 
surveillance for a reasonable period, the Sultan gave to 
the two Imperial Courts such satisfaction as they could, 
without loss of dignity, accept. 1 

The coup d’etat of Louis Napoleon at the end of the 
year 1851 was witnessed by the Czar with sympathy and 
admiration as a service to the cause of order; 
between ^ ut assumption of the Imperial title by the 
France and Prince displeased him exceedingly. While 
Russia on not refusing to recognise Napoleon III., he 
laces**1850-2 declined t0 address him by the term (won 
’ frere) usually employed by monarchs in writ- 

ing to one another. In addition to the question relating to 
the Hungarian refugees, a dispute concerning tlhe Holy 
Places in Palestine threatened to cause strife between France 
and Russia. The same wave of religious and theological in- 
terest which in England produced the Tractarian movement 
brought into the arena of political life in France an 
enthusiasm for the Church long strange to the Legislature 
and the governing circles of Paris. In the Assembly of 
1849 Montalembert, the spokesman of this militant 
Catholicism, was one of the foremost figures. Louis 
Napoleon, as President, sought the favour of those whom 
Montalembert led ; and the same Government which 
restored the Pope to Rome demanded from the Porte a 
stricter enforcement of the rights of the Latin Church in the 
East. The earliest Christian legends had been localised in 
various spots around Jerusalem. These had been in the 
ages of faith the goal of countless pilgrimages, and in more 
recent centuries they had formed the object of treaties 
between the Porte and France. Greek monks, however, 
disputed with Latin monks for the guardianship of the 
Holy Places; and as the power of Russia grew, the privi- 
leges of the Greek monks had increased. The claims of 
the rival brotherhoods, which related to doors, keys, stars 
and lamps, might probably have been settled to the satis- 
faction of all parties within a few hours by an experienced 
stage-manager; in the hands of diplomatists bent on 
obtaining triumphs over one another they assumed dimen- 

1 Ashley’s Palmerston, ii. 142. Lane Poole, Stratford de Redcliffe, 

ii. xqi. 
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sions that overshadowed the peace of Europe. The French 
and the Russian Ministers at Constantinople alternately 
tormented the Sultan in the character of aggrieved 
sacristans, until, at the beginning of 1852, the Porte com- 
promised itself with both parties by adjudging to each 
rights which it professed also to secure to the other. A 
year more, spent in prevarications, in excuses, and in 
menaces, ended with the triumph of the French, with the 
evasion of the promises made by the Sultan to Russia, and 
with the discomfiture of the Greek Church in the person 
of the monks who officiated at the Holy Sepulchre and the 
Shrine of the nativity. 1 

Nicholas treated the conduct of the Porte as an outrage 
upon himself. A conflict which had broken out between 
the Sultan and the Montenegrins, and which now 
threatened to take a deadly form, confirmed the Czar in his 
belief that the time for resolute action had 
arrived. At the beginning of the year 1853 Nicholas and 
he addressed himself to Sir Hamilton Sey- ^011? JarT" 
mour, British ambassador at St. Petersburg, F e b/ # 1853’ 
in terms much stronger and clearer than those 
which he had used towards Lord Aberdeen nine years 
before. “The Sick Man,” he said, “was in extremities; 
the time had come for a clear understanding between 
England and Russia. The occupation of Constantinople 
by Russian troops might be necessary, but the Czar would 
not hold it permanently. He would not permit any other 
Power to establish itself at the Bosphorus, neither would 
he permit the Ottoman Empire to be broken up into Re- 
publics to afford a refuge to the Mazzinis and the Kossuths 
of Europe. The Danubian Principalities were already 
independent States under Russian protection. The other 
possessions of the Sultan north of the Balkans might be 
placed on the same footing. England might annex Egypt 
and Crete.” After making this communication to the 
British ambassador, and receiving the reply that England 
declined to enter into any schemes based on the fall of the 
Turkish Empire and disclaimed all desire for the annexa- 
tion of any part of the Sultan’s dominions, Nicholas 
despatched Prince Menschikoff to Constantinople, to de- 
mand from the Porte not only an immediate settlement of 
the questions relating to the Holy Places, but a Treaty 
1 Eastern Papers, i. 55. Diplomatic Study, i, 121 
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guaranteeing to the Greek Church the undisturbed enjoy- 
ment of all its ancient rights and the benefit of all privileges 
that might be accorded by the Porte to any other Christian 
communities. 1 

The Treaty which Menschikoff was instructed to de- 
mand would have placed the Sultan and the Czar in the 
position of contracting parties with regard to the entire 
body of rights and privileges enjoyed by the 
The Claims Sultan’s subjects of the Greek confession, and 
of Russia would so have made the violation of these 
rights in the case of any individual Christian a 
matter entitling Russia to interfere, or to claim satisfaction 
as for the breach of a Treaty engagement. By the Treaty 
of Kainardji (1774) the Sultan had indeed bound himself 
“to protect the Christian religion and its Churches ” ; but 
this phrase was too indistinct to create specific matter of 
Treaty-obligation; and if it had given to Russia any 
general right of interference on behalf of the members of 
the Greeji Church, it would have given it the same right in 
behalf of all the Roman Catholics and all the Protestants 
in the Sultan’s dominions, a right which the Czars had 
never professed to enjoy. Moreover, the Treaty of 
Kainardji itself forbade by implication any such con- 
struction, for it mentioned by name one ecclesiastical 
building for whose priests the Porte did concede to Russia 
the right of addressing representations to the Sultan. Over 
the Danubian Principalities Russia possessed by the 
Treaty of Adrianople undoubted proteetorial rights; but 
these Provinces stood on a footing quite different from 
that of the remainder of the Empire. That the Greek 
Church possessed by custom and by enactment privileges 
which it was the duty of the Sultan to respect, no one con- 
tested : the novelty of Menschikoff’s claim was that the 
observation of these rights should be made matter of 
Treaty with Russia. The importance of the demand was 
proved by the fact that Menschikoff strictly forbade the 
Turkish Ministers to reveal it to the other Powers, and 
that Nicholas caused the English Government to 1 be in- 
formed that the mission of his envoy had no other object 
than the final adjustment of the difficulties respecting the 
Holy Places. 2 

1 Eastern Papers, v. 2, 19. 

a Eastern Papers, i. 102. Admitted in Diplomatic Study, i. 163. 
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When Menschikoff reached Constantinople the British 
Embassy was in the hands of a subordinate officer. The 
Ambassador, Sir Stratford Canning, had recently returned 
to England. Stratford Canning, a cousin of t'he Premier, 
had been employed in the East at intervals since 1810. 
There had been a period in his career when he had desired 
to see the Turk expelled from Europe as an incurable 
barbarian; but the reforms of Sultan Mahmud had at 
a later time excited his warm interest and sympathy, and 
as Ambassador at Constantinople from 1842 Lord strat- 
to 1852 he had laboured strenuously for the ford de 
regeneration of the Turkish Empire, and for Redcliffe 
the improvement of the condition of the Christian races 
under the Sultan’s rule. His dauntless, sustained energy, 
his noble presence, the sincerity of his friendship towards 
the Porte, gave him an influence at Constantinople seldom, 
if ever, exercised by a foreign statesman. There were 
moments when he seemed to be achieving results of some 
value ; but the task which he had attempted was one that 
surpassed human power ; and after ten years so spent as to 
win for him the fame of the greatest ambassador by whom 
England has been represented in modern times, he de- 
clared that the prospects of Turkish reform were hopeless, 
and left Constantinople, not intending to return. 1 Before 
his successor had been appointed, the mission of Prince 
Menschikoff, the violence of his behaviour at Constanti- 
nople, and a rumour that he sought far more than his 
ostensible object, alarmed the British Government. Can- 
ning was asked to resume his post. Returning to Con- 
stantinople as Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, he communi- 
cated on his journey with the Courts of Paris and Vienna, 
and carried with him authority to order the Admiral of the 
fleet at Malta to hold his ships in readiness to sail for the 
East. He arrived at the Bosphorus on April 5th, learnt 

1 He writes thus, April 5, 1851 : — “The great game of improvement is 
altogether up for the present. It is impossible for me to conceal that the 
main object of my stay here is almost hopeless.” Even Palmerston, in the 
rare moments when he allowed his judgment to master his prepossessions 
on this subject, expressed the same view. He wrote on November 24, 
1850, warning Reschid Pasha “the Turkish Empire is doomed to fall by 
the timidity and irresolution of its Sovereign and of its Ministers ; and it 
is evident we shall ere long have to consider what other arrangements 
may be set up in its place.” Stratford left Constantinople on leave in 
June, 1852, but resigned his Embassy altogether in January, 1853. (Lane 
Poole, Life of Stratford de Redcliffe, ii. 212, 215.) 
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at once the real situation of affairs, and entered into nego- 
tiation with Menschikoff. The Russian, a mere child in 
diplomacy in comparison with his rival, suffered himself to 
be persuaded to separate the question of the Holy Places 
frdm that of the guarantee of the rights of the Greek 
Church. In the first matter Russia had a good cause; in 
the second it was advancing a new claim. The two being 
dissociated, Stratford had no difficulty in negotiating a 
compromise on the Holy Places satisfactory to the Czar’s 
representative; and t'he demand for the Protectorate over 
the Greek Christians now stood out unobscured by those 
grievances of detail with which it had been at first inter- 
woven. Stratford encouraged the Turkish Government to 
reject the Russian proposal. Knowing, nevertheless, that 
Menschikoff would in the last resort endeavour to intimi- 
date the Sultan personally, he withheld from the Ministers, 
in view of this last peril, the strongest of all his arguments ; 
and seeking a private audience with the Sultan on the qth 
of May, he made known to him with great solemnity the 
authority which he had received to order the fleet at Malta 
Menschikoff to * n rea diness to sail. The vSultan placed 
.leaves Con- the natural interpretation on this statement, 
:stantinople, and ordered the final rejection of Menschi- 
May 21 koff’s demand, though the Russian had con- 
sented to a modification of its form, and would now have 
accepted a note declaratory of the intentions of the Sultan 
towards the Greek Church instead of a regular Treaty. 
On the 2 1 st of May Menschikoff quitted Constantinople; 
and the Czar, declaring that some guarantee must be held 
Russian by Russia for the maintenance of the rights 
troops enter of the Greek Christians, announced that he 
the Princi- should order his army to occupy the Danu- 
palities bian Provinces. After an interval of some 
weeks the Russian troops crossed the Pruth, and spread 
themselves over Moldavia and Wallachia. (June 22nd.) 1 

In the ordinary course of affairs the invasion of the 
territory of one Empire by the troops of another is, and 
can be nothing else than, an act of war, necessitating hos- 
tilities as a measure of defence on the part of the Power 
invaded. But the Czar protested that in taking the Danu- 
bian Principalities in pledge he had no intention of violat- 
ing the peace; and as yet the common sense of the Turks, 

1 Eastern Papers, i. 253, 339. Lane Poole, Stratford, ii. 248. 
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as well as the counsels that they received from without, 
bade them hesitate before issuing a declaration of war. 
Since December, 1852, Lord Aberdeen had English 
been Prime Minister of England, at the head Policy 
of a Cabinet formed by a coalition between followers of 
Sir Robert Peel and the Whig leaders Palmerston and 
Russell. 1 There was no man in England more pacific in 
disposition, or more anxious to remain on terms of honour- 
able friendship with Russia, than Lord Aberdeen. The 
Czar had justly reckoned on the Premier’s own forbear- 
ance; but he had failed to recognise the strength of those 
forces which, both within and without the Cabinet, set in 
the direction of armed resistance to Russia. Palmerston 
was keen for action. Lord Stratford appears to have taken 
it for granted from the first that, if a war should arise 
between the Sultan and the Czar in consequence of the 
rejection of Menschikoff’s demand, Great Britain would 
fight in defence of the Ottoman Empire. He had not 
stated this in express terms, but the communication which 
he made to the Sultan regarding his own instructions could 
only have been intended to convey this impression. If 
the fleet was not to defend the Sultan, it was a mere piece 
of deceit to inform him that the Ambassador had powers to 
place it in readiness to sail ; and such deceit was as alien 
to the Character of Lord Stratford as the assumption of a 
virtual engagement towards the Sultan was in keeping 
with his imperious will and his passionate conviction of the 
duty of England. From the date of Lord Stratford’s visit 
to the Palace, although no Treaty or agreement was in 
existence, England stood bound in honour, so long as the 
Turks should pursue the policy laid down by her envoy, 
to fulfil the expectations which this envoy had held out. 

Had Lord Stratford been at the head of the Govern- 
ment, the policy and intentions of Great Britain would no 
doubt have been announced with such distinctness that the 
Czar could have fostered no misapprehension as to the 
results of his own acts. Palmerston, as Premier, would 
probably have adopted the same clear course, and war 
would either have been avoided by this nation or have 
been made with a distinct purpose and on a definite issue. 

1 Palmerston had accepted the office of Home Secretary, but naturally 
exercised great influence in foreign affairs. The Foreign Secretary was 
Lord Clarendon. 
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But the Cabinet of Lord Aberdeen was at variance with 
itself. Aberdeen was ready to go to all lengths in negotia- 
tion, but he was not sufficiently master of his colleagues 
and of the representatives of England abroad to prevent 
acts and declarations which in themselves brought war 
near; above all, he failed to require from Turkey that 
abstention from hostilities on which, so long as negotia- 
tions lasted, England and the other Powers which pro- 
posed to make the cause of the Porte their own ought un- 
questionably to have insisted. On the announcement by 

British and ^ zar ^ at arm Y was about to enter the 
French fleets Principalities, the British Government des- 
moved to patched the fleet to Besika Bay near the 
entrance to the Dardanelles, and authorised 
u y * Stratford to call it to the Bosphorus, in case 

Constantinople should be attacked . 1 The French fleet, 
which had come into Greek waters on Menschikoff’s ap- 
pearance at Constantinople, took up the same position. 
Meanwhile European diplomacy was busily engaged in 
framing schemes of compromise between the Porte and 
Russia. The representatives of the four Powers met at 
Vienna, and agreed upon a note which, as they considered, 
would satisfy any legitimate claims of Russia on behalf 
of the Greek Church, and at the same time impose upon 
the Sultan no further obligations towards Russia than 
those which already existed . 2 This note, however, was ill 
drawn, and would have opened the door to new claims on 
the part of Russia to a general Protectorate not sanctioned 
The Vienna t>Y authors. The draft was sent to St. 

Note, Petersburg, and was accepted by the Czar. 
July 28 At Constantinople its ambiguities were at 
once recognised ; and though Lord Stratford in his official 
capacity urged its acceptance under a European guarantee 
against misconstruction, the Divan, now under the pres- 
sure of strong patriotic forces, refused to accept the note 
unless certain changes were made in its expressions. 
France, England, and Austria united in recommending to 
the Court of St. Petersburg the adoption of these amend- 
ments. The Czar, however, declined to admit them, and 
a Russian document, which obtained a publicity for which 
it was not intended, proved that the construction of the 

1 Eastern Papers, i. 210, ii. u6. Ashley’s Palmerston, ii. 23. 

2 Eastern Papers, ii. 23. 
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note which the amendments were expressly designed to 
exclude was precisely that which Russia meant to place 
upon it. The British Ministry now refused to recommend 
the note any longer to the Porte . 1 Austria, while it ap- 
proved of the amendments, did not consider that their 
rejection by the Czar justified England in abandoning the 
note as the common award of the European Powers ; and 
thus the concert of Europe was interrupted, England and 
France combining in a policy which Austria and Prussia 
were not willing to follow. In proportion as the chances 
of joint European action diminished, the ardour of the 
Turks themselves, and of those who were to be their allies, 
rose higher. Tumults, organised by the Constanti- 
heads of the war-party, broke out at Constan- nople in 
tinople; and although Stratford scorned the September 
alarms of his French colleagues, who reported that a 
massacre of the Europeans in the capital was imminent, 
he thought it necessary to call up two vessels of war in 
order to provide for the security of the English residents 
and of the Sultan himself. In England Palmerston and 
the men of action in the Cabinet dragged Lord Aberdeen 
with them. The French Government pressed British and 
for vigorous measures, and in conformity French fleets 
with its desire instructions were sent from pass the 
London to Lord Stratford to call the fleet to Da Q^ t ne 22 es ’ 
the Bosphorus, and to employ it in defending c * 
the territory of the Sultan against aggression. On the 
22nd of October the British and French fleets passed the 
Dardanelles. 

The Turk, sure of the protection of the Western 
Powers, had for some weeks resolved upon war; and yet 
the possibilities of a diplomatic settlement were not yet 
exhausted. Stratford himself had forwarded to Vienna 
the draft of an independent note which the Sultan was 
prepared to accept. This had not yet been The 
seen at St. Petersburg. Other projects of turn of 
conciliation filled the desks of all the leading Omar Pasha 
politicians of Europe. Yet, though the belief r Q e t ct io’ 
generally existed that some scheme could be 1 * 
framed by which the Sultan, without sacrifice of his dignity 
and interest, might induce the Czar to evacuate the Princi- 
palities, no serious attempt was made to prevent the Turks 

1 Eastern Papers, ii. 86, 91, 103. 

v -2 
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from coming into collision with their enemies both by 
land and sea. The commander of the Russian troops in 
the Principalities having, on the ioth of October, rejected 
an ultimatum requiring him . to withdraw within fifteen 
days, this answer was taken as the signal for the com- 
mencement of hostilities. The Czar met the declaration of 
war with a statement that he would abstain from taking 
the offensive, and would continue merely to hold the 
Principalities as a material guarantee. Omar Pasha, the 
Ottoman commander in Bulgaria, was not permitted to 
observe the same passive attitude. Crossing the Danube, 
he attacked and defeated the Russians at Oltenitza. Thus 
assailed, the Czar considered that his engagement not to 

Turkish act on °^ ensiye was at an en d, and the 
squadron Russian fleet, issuing from Sebastopol, at- 
destroyed tacked and destroyed a Turkish squadron in 
a Tsi Sin °Sf’ ^e harbour of Sinope on the southern coast 
ov * of the Black Sea (November 30). The action 
was a piece of gross folly on the part of the Russian 
authorities if they still cherished the hopes of pacification 
which the Czar professed; but others also were at fault. 
Lord Stratford and the British Admiral, if they could not 
prevent the Turkish ships from remaining in the Euxine, 
where they were useless against the superior force of 
Russia, might at least in exercise of the powers given to 
them have sent a sufficient escort to prevent an encounter. 
But the same ill-fortune and incompleteness that had 
marked all the diplomacy of the previous months attended 
the counsels of the Admirals at the Bosphorus ; and the 
disaster of Sinope rendered war between the Western 
Powers and Russia almost inevitable. 1 

The Turks themselves had certainly not understood the 
declaration of the Emperor Nicholas as assuring their 
squadron at Sinope against attack; and so 
^action* at** ^ ar was Ottoman Admiral from being the 
& Sinope victim of a surprise that he had warned his 
Government some days before of the prob- 
ability of his own destruction. But to the English people, 
indignant with Russia since its destruction of Hungarian 
liberty and its tyrannous demand for the surrender of the 
Hungarian refugees, all that now passed heaped up the 
intolerable sum of autocratic violence and deceit. The 
1 Eastern Papers, ii. 203, 227, 299. 
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cannonade which was continued against the Turkish crews 
at Sinope long after they had become defenceless gave to 
the battle the aspect of a massacre ; the supposed promise 
of the Czar to act only on the defensive caused it to be 
denounced as an act of flagrant treadhery; the circum- 
stance that the Turkish fleet was lying within one of the 
Sultan’s harbours, touching as it were the territory which 
the navy of England had undertaken to protect, imparted 
to the attack the character of a direct challenge and de- 
fiance to England. The cry rose loud for war. Napoleon, 
eager for the alliance with England, eager in conjunction 
with England to play a great part before Europe, even at 
the cost of a war from which France had nothing to gain, 
proposed that the combined fleets should pass the Bos- 
phorus and require every Russian vessel sail- R USS i an 

ing on the Black Sea to re-enter port. His ships 
proposal was adopted by the British Govern- required to 
ment. Nicholas learnt that the Russian flag enter port, 
was swept from the Euxine. It was in vain ecem er 
that a note upon which the representatives of the Powers at 
Vienna had once more agreed was accepted by the Porte 
and forwarded to St. Petersburg (December 31). The pride 
of the Czar was wounded beyond endurance, and at the be- 
ginning of February he recalled his ambassadors from 
London and Paris. A letter written to him by Napoleon 
III., demanding in the name of himself and the Queen 
of England the evacuation of the Principalities, was an- 
swered by a reference to the campaign of Moscow. Austria 
now informed the Western Powers that if they would fix a 
delay for the evacuation of the Principalities, the expiration 
of which should be the signal for hostilities, it would sup- 
port the summons; and without waiting to learn whether 
Austria would also unite with them in hostilities in the 
event of the summons being rejected, the E . d 
British and French Governments despatched an <j France 
their ultimatum to St. Petersburg. Austria declare war, 
and Prussia sought, but in vain, to reconcile 27 , 

the Court of St. Petersburg to the only 
measure by which peace could now be preserved. The 
ultimatum remained without an answer, and on the 27th of 
March England and France declared war. 

The Czar had at one time believed that in his Eastern 
schemes he was sure of the support of Austria ; and he had 
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strong reasons for supposing himself entitled to its aid. 
But his mode of thought was simpler than that of the 
Court of Vienna. Schwarzenberg, when it was remarked 
that the intervention of Russia in Hungary 
Austria* would bind the House of Hapsburg too 
closely to its protector, had made the memor- 
able answer, “We will astonish the world by our ingrati- 
tude.” It is possible that an instance of Austrian gratitude 
would have astonished the world most of all ; but Schwar- 
zenberg’s successors were not the men to sacrifice a sound 
principle to romance. Two courses of Eastern policy 
have, under various modifications, had their advocates in 
rival schools of statesmen at Vienna. The one is that of 
expansion southward in concert with Russia; the other is 
that of resistance to the extension of Russian power, and 
the consequent maintenance of the integrity of the Otto- 
man Empire. During Metternich’s long rule, inspired as 
this was by a faith in the Treaties and the institutions of 
1815, and by the dread of every living, disturbing force, 
the second of these systems had been consistently followed. 
In 1854 determining motive of the Court of Vienna 
was not a decided political conviction, but the certainty 
that if it united with Russia it would be brought into war 
with the Western Powers. Had Russia and Turkey been 
likely to remain alone in the arena, an arrangement for 
territorial compensation would possibly, as on some other 
occasions, have won for the Czar an Austrian alliance. 
Combination against Turkey was, however, at the present 
time, too perilous an enterprise for the Austrian monarchy ; 
and, as nothing was to be gained through the war, it 
remained for the Viennese diplomatists to see that nothing 
was lost and as little as possible wasted. The presence of 
Russian troops in the Principalities, where they controlled 
the Danube in its course between the Hungarian frontier 
and the Black Sea, was, in default of some definite under- 
standing, a danger to Austria; and Count Buol, the Min- 
ister at Vienna, had therefore every reason to .thank the 
Western Powers for insisting on the evacuation of this 
district. When France and England were burning to take 
up arms, it would have been a piece of superfluous 
brutality towards the Czar for Austria to attach to its own 
demand for the evacuation of the Principalities the threat 
of war. But this evacuation Austria was determined to 
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enforce. It refused, as did Prussia, to give to the Czar 
the assurance of its neutrality ; and, inasmuch as the free 
navigation of the Danube as far as the Black Sea had now 
become recognised as one of the commercial interests of 
Germany at large, Prussia and the German Federation 
undertook to protect the territory of Austria, if, in taking 
the measures necessary to free the Principalities, it should 
itself be attacked by Russia. 1 

The King of Prussia, clouded as his mind was by 
political and religious phantasms, had nevertheless at 
times a larger range of view than his neigh- 
bours; and his opinion as to the true solution Prussia 
of the difficulties between Nicholas and the 
Porte, at the time of MenschikofTs mission, deserved more 
attention than it received. Frederick William pioposed 
that the rights of the Christian subjects of the Sultan 
should be placed by Treaty under the guarantee of all the 
Great Powers. This project was opposed by Lord Strat- 
ford and the Turkish Ministers as an encroachment on the 
Sultan’s sovereignty, and its rejection led the King to 
write with some asperity to his ambassador in London that 
he should seek the welfare of Prussia in absolute neutral- 
ity. 2 At a later period the King demanded from England, 
as the condition of any assistance from himself, a guar- 
antee for the maintenance of the frontiers of Germany and 
Prussia. He regarded Napoleon III. as the representative 
of a revolutionary system, and believed that under him 
French armies would soon endeavour to overthrow the 
order of Europe established in 1815. That England 
should enter into a close alliance with this man excited the 

1 Treaty of April 20, 1854, and Additional Article, Eastern Papers, ix. 
61. The Treaty between Austria and Prussia was one of general de- 
fensive alliance, covering also the case of Austria incurring attack through 
an advance into the Principalities. In the event of Russia annexing the 
Principalities or sending its troops beyond the Balkans the alliance was 
to be offensive. 

2 Briefwechsel F. Wilhelms mit Bunsen, p. 310. Martin’s Prince Con- 
sort, iii. 39. On November 20, after the Turks had begun war, the King 
of Prussia wrote thus to Bunsen (the italics, capitals, and exclamations 
are his own) : “All direct help which England in unchristian jolly til III 
gives TO ISLAM AGAINST CHRISTIANS ! will have (besides God’s 
avenging judgment [hear ! hear !]) no other effect than to bring what is 
now Turkish territory at a somewhat later period under Russian 
dominion” (Briefwechsel, p. 317). The reader may think that the in- 
sanity to which Frederick William succumbed was already mastering him; 
but the above is no rare specimen of his epistolary style. 
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King’s astonishment and disgust; and unless the Cabinet 
of London were prepared to give a guarantee against any 
future attack on Germany by the French Emperor, who 
was believed to be ready for every political adventure, it 
was vain for England to seek Prussia’s aid. Lord Aber- 
deen could give no such guarantee; still less could he 
gratify the King’s strangely passionate demand for the 
restoration of his authority in the Swiss canton of Neu- 
dhatel, which before 1848 had belonged in name to the 
Hohenzollerns. Many influences were brought to bear 
upon the King from the side both of England and of 
Russia. The English Court and Ministers, strenuously 
supported by Bunsen, the Prussian ambassador, strove to 
enlist the King in an active concert of Europe against 
Russia by dwelling on the duties of Prussia as a Great 
Power and the dangers arising to it from isolation. On 
the other hand, the admiration felt by Frederick William 
for the Emperor Nicholas, and the old habitual friendship 
between Prussia and Russia, gave strength to the Czar’s 
advocates at Berlin. Schemes for a reconstruction of 
Europe, which were devised by Napoleon, and supposed 
to receive some countenance from Palmerston, readied the 
King’s ear.* He heard that Austria was to be offered the 
Danubian Provinces upon condition of giving up northern 
Italy; that Piedmont was to receive Lombardy, and in 
return to surrender Savoy to France; that, if Austria 
should decline to unite actively with the Western Powers, 
revolutionary movements were to be stirred up in Italy 
and in Hungary. Such reports kindled the King’s rage. 
“Be under no illusion,” he wrote to his ambassador; “tell 
the British Ministers in their private ear and on the house- 
tops that I will not suffer Austria to be attacked by the 
revolution without drawing the sword in its defence. If 
England and France let loose revolution as their ally, be 
it where it may, I unite with Russia for life and death.” 
Bunsen advocated the participation of Prussia in the Euro- 
pean concert with more earnestness than success. While 
the King was declaiming against the lawlessness which 
was supposed to have spread from the Tuileries to Down- 

1 The Treaty of alliance between France and England, to which 
Prussia was asked to accede, contained, however, a clause pledging the 
contracting parties “under no circumstances to seek to obtain from the 
war any advantage to themselves.” 
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ing Street, Bunsen, on his own authority, sent to Berlin 
a project for the annexation of Russian territory by Prussia 
as a reward for its alliance with the Western Courts. This 
document fell into the hands of the Russian party at 
Berlin, and it roused the King’s own indignation. Bitter 
reproaches were launched against the authors of so feloni- 
ous a scheme. Bunsen could no longer retain his office. 
Other advocates of the Western alliance were dismissed 
from their places, and the policy of neutrality carried the 
day at Berlin. 

The situation of the European Powers in April, 1854, 
was thus a very strange one. All the Four Powers were 
agreed in demanding the evacuation of the Principalities 
by Russia, and in the resolution to enforce this, if neces- 
sary, by arms. Protocols witnessing this agreement were 
signed on the 9th of April and the 23rd of May, 1 and it was 
moreover declared that the Four Powers re- Re | atitm of 
cognised the necessity of maintaining the the.Western 
independence and the integrity of the Ottoman Powers to 
Empire. But France and England, while the Euro- 
they made the presence of the Russians in the pean oncer 
Principalities the avowed cause of war, had in reality other 
intentions than the mere expulsion of the intruder and the 
restoration of the state of things previously existing. It 
was their desire so to cripple Russia that it should not 
again be in a condition to menace the Ottoman Empire. 
This intention made it impossible for the British Cabinet 
to name, as the basis of a European league, that single 
definite object for which, and for which alone, all the 
Powers were in May, 1854, ready to unite in arms. Eng- 
land, the nation and the Government alike, chose rather 
to devote itself, in company with France, to the task of 
indefinitely weakening Russia than, in company with all 
Europe, to force Russia to one humiliating but inevitable 
act of submission. Whether in the prosecution of their 
ulterior Objects the Western Courts might or might not 
receive some armed assistance from Austria and Prussia 
no man could yet predict with confidence. That Austria 
would to some extent make common cause with the Allies 
seemed not unlikely; that Prussia would do so there was 
no real ground to believe; on the contrary, fair warning 
had been given that there were contingencies in which 
1 Eastern Papers, viii. 1. 
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Prussia might ultimately be found on the side of the Czar. 
Striving to the utmost to discover some principle, some 
object, or even some formula which might expand the 
purely defensive basis accepted by Austria and Prussia 
into a common policy of reconstructive action, the Western 
Powers could obtain nothing more definite from the Con- 
ference at Vienna than the following shadowy engage- 
ment : — “The Four Governments engage to endeavour in 
common to discover the guarantees most likely to attach 
the existence of the Ottoman Empire to the general equili- 
brium of Europe. They are ready to deliberate as to the 
employment of means calculated to accomplish the object 
of their agreement.” This readiness to deliberate, so 
cautiously professed, was a quality in which during the 
two succeeding years the Courts of Vienna and Berlin were 
not found wanting; but the war in which England and 
France were now engaged was one which they had under- 
taken at their own risk, and they discovered little anxiety 
on any side to share their labour. 

During the winter of 1853 and the first weeks of the 
following year hostilities of an indecisive character con- 
tinued between the Turks and the Russians on the Danube. 

Siege of A t the outbreak of the war Nicholas had con- 

Siiistria, suited the veteran Paskiewitsch as to the best 
Ma y road by which to march on Constantinople. 
Paskiewitsch, as a strategist, knew the danger to which a 
Russian force crossing the Danube would be exposed from 
the presence of Austrian armies on its flank ; as commander 
in the invasion of Hungary in 1849 he had encountered, 
as he believed, ill faith and base dealing on the part of 
his ally, and had repaid it with insult and scorn; he had 
learnt better than any other man the military and the 
moral weakness of the Austrian Empire in its eastern part. 
His answer to the Czar’s inquiries was, “The road to Con- 
stantinople lies through Vienna.” But Whatever bitterness 
the Czar might have felt at the ingratitude of Francis 
Joseph, he was not ready for a war with Austria, in which he 
could hardly have avoided the assistance of revolutionary 
allies ; moreover, if the road to Constantinople lay through 
Vienna, it might be urged that the road to Vienna lay 
through Berlin. The simpler plan was adopted of a march 
on the Balkans by way of Shumla, to which the capture 
of Silistria was to be the prelude. At the end of March 
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the Russian vanguard passed the Danube at the lowest 
point where a crossing could be made, and advanced into 
the Dobrudscha. In May the siege of Silistria was under- 
taken by Paskiewitsch himself. But the enterprise began 
too late, and the strength employed both in the siege and 
in the field-operations farther east was insufficient. The 
Turkish garrison, schooled by a German engineer and 
animated by two young English officers, maintained a 
stubborn and effective resistance. French and English 
troops had already landed at Gallipoli for the defence of 
Constantinople, and finding no enemy within range had 
taken ship for Varna on the north of the Balkans. Austria, 
on the 3rd of June, delivered its summons The 
requiring the evacuation of the Principalities. Principalities 
Almost at the same time Paskiewitsch re- evacuated, 
ceived a wound that disabled him, and was June 
forced to surrender his command into other hands. Dur- 
ing the succeeding fortnight the besiegers of Silistria were 
repeatedly driven back, and on the 22nd they were com- 
pelled to raise the siege. The Russians, now hard pressed 
by an enemy whom they had despised, withdrew to the 
north of the Danube. The retreating movement was con- 
tinued during the succeeding weeks, until the evacuation 
of the Principalities was complete, and the last Russian 
soldier had recrossed the Pruth. As the invader retired, 
Austria sent its troops into these provinces, pledging itself 
by a convention with the Porte to protect them until peace 
should be concluded, and then to restore them to the 
Sultan. 


With the liberation of the Principalities the avowed 
ground of war passed away ; but the Western Powers had 
no intention of making peace without further Further 
concessions on the part of Russia. As soon objects of 


as the siege of Silistria was raised instructions the Western 
were sent to the commanders of the allied Powers 


armies at Varna, pressing, if not absolutely commanding, 
them to attack Sebastopol, the headquarters of Russian' 
maritime power in the Euxine. The capture of Sebastopol 
had been indicated some months before by Napoleon III. 
as the most effective blow that could be dealt to Russia. 


It was from Sebastopol that the fleet had issued which 
destroyed the Turks at Sinope : until this arsenal had 
fallen, the growing naval might which pressed even more 
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directly upon Constantinople than the neighbourhood of 
the Czar’s armies by land could not be permanently laid 
low. The objects sought by England and France were 
now gradually brought into sufficient clearness to be com- 
municated to the other Powers, though the more precise in- 
terpretation of the conditions laid down remained open for 
future discussion. It was announced that the Protectorate 
of Russia over the Danubian Principalities and Servia 
must be abolished; that the navigation of the Danube at 
its mouths must be freed from all obstacles ; that the Treaty 
of July, 1841, relating to the Black Sea and the Dardan- 
elles, must be revised in the interest of the balance of 
power in Europe; and that the claim to any official Pro- 
tectorate over Christian subjects of the Porte, of whatever 
rite, must be abandoned by the Czar. Though these con- 
ditions, known as the Four Points, were not approved by 
Prussia, they were accepted by Austria in August, 1854, 
and were laid before Russia as the basis of any negotiation 
for peace. The Czar declared in answer that Russia would 
only negotiate on such a basis when at the last extremity. 
The Allied Governments, measuring their enemy’s weak- 
ness by his failure before Silistria, were determined to 
accept nothing less; and the attack upon Sebastopol, 
ordered before the evacuation of the Principalities, was 
consequently allowed to take its course. 1 

The Roadstead, or Great Harbour, of Sebastopol runs 
due eastwards inland from a point not far from the south- 
s h t western extremity of the Crimea. One mile 

e as opo f rom thg open sea its waters divide, the larger 
arm still running eastwards till it meets the River Tcher- 
naya, the smaller arm, known as the Man-of-War Harbour, 
bending sharply to the south. On both sides of this 
smaller harbour Sebastopol is built. To the seaward, that 
is from the smaller harbour westwards, Sebastopol and its 
approaches were thoroughly fortified. On its landward, 
southern, side the town had been open till 1853, and it 
was still but imperfectly protected, most weakly on the 
south-eastern side. Oh the north of the Great Harbour 

1 Eastern Papers, xi. 3. Ashley’s Palmerston, ii. 60. For the naviga- 
tion of the mouths of the Danube, see Diplomatic Study, ii. 39. Russia, 
which had been in possession of the mouths of the Danube since the 
Treaty of Adrianople, and had undertaken to keep the mouths clear, had 
allowed the passage to become blocked and had otherwise prevented traffic 
descending, in order to keep the Black Sea trade in its own hands. 
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Fort Constantine at the head of a line of strong defences 
guarded the entrance from the sea; while on the high 
ground immediately opposite Sebastopol and command- 
ing the town there stood the Star Fort with other military 
constructions. The general features of Sebastopol were 
known to the Allied commanders; they had, however, no 
precise information as to the force by which it was held, 
nor as to the armament of its fortifications. It was deter- 
mined that the landing should be made in the Bay of 
Eupatoria, thirty miles north of the fortress. Here, on the 
14th of September, the Allied forces, number- The Elites 
ing about thirty thousand French, twenty- land in the 
seven thousand English, and seven thousand Crimea, 
Turks, effected their disembarkation without Sept * 14 
meeting any resistance. The Russians, commanded by 
Prince Menschikoff, lately envoy of Constantinople, had 
taken post ten miles further south on high ground behind 
the River Alma. On the 20th of September they were 
attacked in front by the English, while the Battle of 
French attempted a turning movement from the Alma, 
the sea. The battle was a scene of confusion, Se Pt* 20 
and for a moment the assault of the English seemed to be 
rolled back. But it was renewed with ever increasing 
vigour, and before the French had made any impression 
on the Russian left Lord Raglan’s troops had driven the 
enemy from their positions. Struck on the flank when 
their front was already broken, outnumbered and badly 
led, the Russians gave up all for lost. The form of an 
orderly retreat was maintained only long enough to dis- 
guise from the conquerors the completeness of their vic- 
tory. When night fell the Russian army abandoned itself 
to total disorder, and had the pursuit been made at once 
it could scarcely have escaped destruction. But St. 
Arnaud, who was in the last stage of mortal illness, 
refused, in spite of the appeal of Lord Raglan, to press 
on his wearied troops. Menschikoff, abandoning the hope 
of checking the advance of the Allies in a second battle, 
and anxious only to prevent the capture of Sebastopol by 
an enemy supposed to be following at his heels, retired 
into the fortress, and there sank seven of his war-ships 
as a barrier across the mouth of the Great Harbour, moor- 
ing the rest within. The crews were brought on shore to 
serve in the defence by land ; the guns were dragged from 
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the ships to the bastions and redoubts. Then, when it 
appeared that the Allies lingered, the Russian commander 
altered his plan. Leaving Korniloff, the Vice-Admiral, 
and Todleben, an officer of engineers, to man the existing 
works and to throw up new ones where the town was un- 
defended, Menschikoff determined to lead off the bulk of 
his army into the interior of the Crimea, in order to keep 
open his communications with Russia, to await in freedom 
the arrival of reinforcements, and, if Sebastopol should 
not at once fall, to attack the Allies at his own time and 
opportunity. (September 24th.) 

The English had lost in the battle of the Alma about 
two thousand men, the French probably less than half that 
number. On the morning after the engagement Lord 
Raglan proposed that the two armies should 
Flankm h arch marc h straight against the fortifications lying 
Sebastopol on the north of the Great Harbour, and carry 
these by storm, so winning a position where 
their guns would command Sebastopol itself. The 
French, supported by Burgoyne, the chief of the English 
engineers, shrank from the risk of a front attack on works 
supposed to be more formidable than they really were, 
and induced Lord Raglan to consent to a long circuitous 
march which would bring the armies right round Sebas- 
topol to its more open southern side, from which, it was 
thought, an assault might be successfully made. This 
flank-march, which was one of extreme risk, was carried 
out safely, Menschikoff himself having left Sebastopol, 
and having passed along the same road in his retreat into 
the interior a little before the appearance of the Allies. 
Pushing southward, the English reached the sea at Bala- 
clava, and took possession of the harbour there, accepting 
the exposed eastward line between the fortress and the 
Russians outside; the French, now commanded by Can- 
robert, continued their march westwards round the back of 
vSebastopol, and touched the sea at Kasatch Bay. The 
two armies were thus masters of the broken plateau which, 
rising westwards from the plain of Balaclava arid the 
valley of the Tchernaya, overlooks Sebastopol on its 
southern side. That the garrison, which now consisted 
chiefly of sailors, could at this moment have resisted the 
onslaught of the fifty thousand troops who had won the 
battle of the Alma, the Russians themselves did not be- 
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lieve; 1 but once more the French staff, with Burgoyne, 
urged caution, and it was determined to wait for the siege- 
guns, which were still at sea. The decision was a fatal 
one. While the Allies chose positions for their heavy 
artillery and slowly landed and placed their guns, Korni- 
loff and Todleben made the fortifications on the southern 
side of Sebastopol an effective barrier before an enemy. 
The sacrifice of the Russian fleet had not been in vain. 
The sailors were learning all the duties of a garrison : the 
cannon from the ships proved far more valuable on land. 
Three weeks of priceless time were given to leaders who 
knew how to turn every moment to account. When, on 
the 17th of October, the bombardment which was to pre- 
cede the assault on Sebastopol began, the French artillery, 
operating on the south-west, was overpowered x ne ff ec t na i 
by that of the defenders. The fleets in vain bombard- 
thundered against the solid sea-front of the ment, 
fortress. At the end of eight days’ cannon- Sept. 17-25 
ade, during which the besiegers’ batteries poured such a 
storm of shot and shell upon Sebastopol as no fortress had 
yet withstood, the defences were still unbroken. 

Menschikoff in the meantime had received the rein- 
forcements which he expected, and was now ready to fall 
upon the besiegers from the east. His point of attack was 
the English port of Balaclava and the forti- 
fied road lying somewhat east of this, which of 

formed the outer line held by the English and Oct. 25*’ 
their Turkish supports. The plain of Bala- 
clava is divided by a low ridge into a northern and a 
southern valley. Along this ridge runs the causeway, 
which had been protected by redoubts committed to a weak 
Turkish guard. On the morning of the 25th the Russians 
appeared in the northern valley. They occupied the 
heights rising from it on the north and east, attacked the 
causeway, captured three of the redoubts, and drove off the 
Turks, left to meet their onset alone. Lord Raglan, who 
watched these operations from the edge of the western 
plateau, ordered up infantry from a distance, but the only 
English troops on the spot were a light and a heavy 
brigade of cavalry, each numbering about six hundred 
men. The Heavy Brigade, under General Scarlett, was 

1 See, however, Burgoyne’s Letter to the Times, August 4, 1868, in 
Kinglake, iv. 465. Rousset, Guerre de Crimee, i. 280. 
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directed to move towards Balaclava itself, which was now 
threatened. While they were on the march, a dense 
column of Russian cavalry, about three thousand strong, 
appeared above the crest of the low ridge, ready, as it 
seemed, to overwhelm the weak troops before them. But 
in their descent from the ridge the Russians halted, and 
Scarlett with admirable courage and judgment formed his 
men for attack, and charged full into the enemy with the 
handful who were nearest to him. They cut their way 
into the very heart of the column ; and before the Russians 
could crush them with mere weight the other regiments 
of the same brigade hurled themselves on the right and 
on the left against the huge inert mass. The Russians 
broke and retreated in disorder before a quarter of their 
number, leaving to Scarlett and his men the glory of an 
action which ranks with the Prussian attack at Mars-la- 
Tour in 1870 as the most brilliant -cavalry-operation in 
modern warfare. The squadrons of the Light Brigade, 
during the peril and the victory of their comrades, stood 
motionless, paralysed by the same defect of temper or in- 
telligence in command which was soon to devote them to 
a fruitless but ever-memorable act of self-sacrifice. Russian 
infantry were carrying off the cannon from the conquered 
redoubts on the causeway, when an aide-de-camp from the 
general-in-chief brought to the Earl of Lucan, commander 
of the -cavalry, an order to advance rapidly to the front, 
and save these guns. Lucan, who from his position could 
see neither the enemy nor the guns, believed himself 
ordered to attack the Russian artillery at the extremity of 
the northern valley, and he directed the Light Brigade to 
charge in this direction. It was in vain that the leader 
of the Light Brigade, Lord Cardigan, warned his chief, 
in words which were indeed but too weak, that there was 
a battery in front, a battery on each flank, and that the 
ground was covered with Russian riflemen. The order 
was repeated as that of the head of the army, and it was 
obeyed. Thus 

“Into the valley of Death 
Rode the Six Hundred.” 

How they died there, the remnant not turning till they 
had hewn their way past the guns and routed the enemy’s 
cavalry behind them, the English people will never forget. 1 

1 Statements of Raglan, Lucan, Cardigan ; Kinglake, v. 108, 402. 
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The day of Balaclava brought to each side something 
of victory and something of failure. The Russians re- 
mained masters of the road that they had captured, and 
carried off seven English guns; the English, where they 
had met the enemy, proved that they could defeat over- 
whelming numbers. Not many days passed 
before our infantry were put to the test which 
the cavalry had so victoriously undergone. j^ ov# 5 * 
The siege-approaches of the French had been 
rapidly advanced, and it was determined that on the 5th 
of November the long-deferred assault on Sebastopol 
should be made. On that very morning, under cover of 
a thick mist, the English right was assailed by massive 
columns of the enemy. Menschikoff *s army had now risen 
to a hundred thousand men ; he had thrown troops into 
Sebastopol, and had planned the capture of the English 
positions by a combined attack from Sebastopol itself, 
and by troops advancing from the lower valley of the 
Tchernaya across the bridge of Inkermann. The battle 
of the 5th of November, on the part of the English, was a 
soldier’s battle, without generalship, without order, with- 
out design. The men, standing to their ground whatever 
their own number and Whatever that of the foe, fought, 
after their ammunition was exhausted, with bayonets, with 
the butt ends of their muskets, with their fists and with 
stones. For hours the ever-surging Russian mass rolled 
in upon them; but they maintained the unequal struggle 
until the arrival of French regiments saved them from their 
deadly peril and the enemy were driven in confusion from 
the field. The Russian columns, marching right up to 
the guns, had been torn in pieces by artillery-fire. Their 
loss in killed and wounded was enormous, their defeat one 
which no ingenuity could disguise. Yet the battle of 
Inkermann had made the capture of Sebastopol, as it had 
been planned by the Allies, impossible. Their own loss 
was too great, the force which the enemy had displayed 
was too vast, to leave any hope that the fortress could be 
mastered by a sudden assault. The terrible truth soon 
became plain that the enterprise on which the armies had 
been sent had in fact failed, and that another enterprise 
of a quite different character, a winter siege in the presence 
of a superior enemy, a campaign for which no preparations 
had been made, and for which all that was most necessary 
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was wanting, formed the only alternative to an evacuation 
of the Crimea. 

On the 14th of November the Euxine winter began with 
a storm which swept away the tents on the exposed plateau, 
and wrecked twenty-one vessels bearing stores of ammuni- 
tion and clothing. From this time rain and snow turned 
the tract between the camp and Balaclava into 
Nov? 14* a morass * The loss of the paved road which 
had been captured by the Russians three 
weeks before now told with fatal effect on the British army. 
The only communication with the port of Balaclava was 
by a hillside track, which soon became impassable by 
carts. It was necessary to bring up supplies on the backs 
of horses; but the horses perished from famine and from 
excessive labour. The men were too few, too weak, too 
destitute of the helpful ways of English 
the Crimea sa ^ ors ) to assist in providing for themselves. 

Thus penned up on the bleak promontory, 
cholera-stricken, mocked rather than sustained during their 
benumbing toil with rations of uncooked meat and green 
coffee-berries, the British soldiery wasted away. Their 
effective force sank at mid-winter to eleven thousand men. 
In the hospitals, which even at Scutari were more deadly 
to those who passed within them than the fiercest fire of 
the enemy, nine thousand men perished before the end of 
February. The time indeed came when the very Spirit 
of Mercy seemed to enter these abodes of woe, and in the 
presence of Florence Nightingale nature at last regained 
its healing power, pestilence no longer hung in the atmo- 
sphere which the sufferers breathed, and death itself grew 
mild. But before this new influence had vanquished 
routine the grave had closed over whole regiments of men 
whom it had no right to claim. The sufferings of other 
armies have been on a greater scale, but seldom has any 
body of troops furnished a heavier tale of loss and death 
in proportion to its numbers than the British army during 
the winter of the Crimean War. The unsparing exposure 
in the Press of the mismanagement under Which our 
soldiers were perishing excited an outburst of indignation 
which overthrew Lord Aberdeen’s Ministry and placed 
Palmerston in power. It also gave to Europe at large an 
impression that Great Britain no longer knew how to con- 
duct a war, and unduly raised the reputation of the French 
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military administration, whose shortcomings, great as they 
were, no French journalist dared to describe. In spite of 
Alma and lnkermann, the military prestige of England 
was injured, not raised, by the Crimean campaign; nor 
was it until the suppression of the Indian Mutiny that the 
true capacity of the nation in war was again vindicated 
before the world. 

“I have two generals who will not fail me,” the Czar is 
reported to have said when he heard of MenschikofTs last 
defeat, “Generals January and February.” Death of 
General February fulfilled his task, but he Nicholas, 
smote the Czar too. In the first days of March 2, 

March a new monarch inherited the Russian 1855 
crown. 1 Alexander II. ascended the throne, announcing 
that he would adhere to the policy of Peter the Great, of 
Caprine, and of Nicholas. But the proud tone was 

l : kjt rather for the ear of Russia than of Europe, since 
> aUolas had already expressed his willingness to treat 
fu .(li'peace on the basis laid down by the Western Powers 
lei/August, 1854. This change was not produced wholly 
by the battles of Alma and lnkermann. Prussia, finding 
itself isolated in Germany, had after some months of hesi- 
tation given a diplomatic sanction to the Four Points ap- 
proved by Austria as indispensable conditions of peace. 
Russia thus stood forsaken, as it seemed, by its only 
friend, and Nicholas could no longer hope to escape with 
the mere abandonment of those claims which had been the 
occasion of the war. He consented to treat with his 
enemies on their own terms. Austria now approached still 

1 On the death of Nicholas, the King of Prussia addressed the follow- 
ing lecture to the unfortunate Bunsen : — “You little thought that, at the 
very moment when you were writing to me, one of the noblest of men, 
one of the grandest forms in history, one of the truest hearts, and at the 
same time one of the greatest rulers of this narrow world, was called from 
faith to sight. I thank God on my knees that He deemed me worthy to 
be, in the best sense of the word, his [Nicholas’] friend, and to remain 
true to him. You, dear Bunsen, thought differently of him, and you will 
now painfully confess this before your conscience, most painfully of all the 
truth (which all your letters in these late bad times have unfortunately 
shown me but too plainly), that you hated him. You hated him, not as a 
man, but as the representative of a principle, that of violence. If ever, 
redeemed like him through simple faith in Christ’s blood, you see him in 
eternal peace, then remember what I now wxite to you : * You will beg his 
-pardon' Even here, my dear friend, may the blessing of repentance be 
granted to you.” — Briefwechsel, p. 325. Frederick William seems to have 
forgotten to send the same pious wishes to the Poles in Siberia. 

w-2 
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more closely to the Western Powers, and bound itself by 
treaty, in the event of peace not -being concluded by the 
end of the year on the stated basis, to deliberate with 
France and England upon effectual means for obtaining 
the object of the Alliance. 1 Preparations were made for a 
Conference Conference at Vienna, from which Prussia, 
of Vienna, still declining to pledge itself to warlike 
March-May, action in case of the failure of the negotia- 
1855 tions, was excluded. The sittings of the Con- 
ference began a few days after the accession of Alexander 
II. Russia was represented by its ambassador, Prince 
Alexander Gortschakoff, Who, as Minister of later years, 
was to play so conspicuous a part in undoing the work of 
the Crimean epoch. On the first two Articles forming the 
subject of negotiation, namely the abolition of the 
Russian Protectorate over Servia and the Principalis, 
and the removal of all impediments to the free navig;lves. 
of the Danube, agreement was reached. On the £ory, 
Article, the revision of the Treaty of July, 1841, relaiheir 
to the Black Sea and the Dardanelles, the Russian en\^y 
and the representatives of the Western Powers found 
themselves completely at variance. Gortschakoff had ad- 
mitted that the Treaty of 1841 must be so revised as to put 
an end to the preponderance of Russia in the Black Sea; 2 
but while the Western Governments insisted upon the 
exclusion of Russian war-vessels from these waters, Gort- 
schakoff would consent only to the abolition of Russia’s 
preponderance by the free admission of the war-vessels of 
all nations, or by some similar method of counterpoise. 
The negotiations accordingly came to an end, but not 
before Austria, disputing the contention of the Allies that 
the object of the third Article could be attained only by the 
specific means proposed by them, had brought 

Austria forward a third scheme based partly upon the 
limitation of the Russian navy in the Euxine, 
partly upon the admission of war-ships of other nations. 
This scheme was rejected by the Western Powers, where- 
upon Austria declared that its obligations under the Treaty 
of December 2nd, 1854, had now been fulfilled, and that 
it returned in consequence to the position of a neutral. 

1 Parliamentary Papers, 1854-5, vol. 55, p. 1, Dec. 2, 1854. Ashley’s 
Palmerston, ii. 84. 

a Eastern Papers, Part 13, 1. 
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Great indignation was felt and was expressed at Lon- 
don and Paris at this so-called act of desertion, and at the 
subsequent withdrawal of Austrian regiments from the 
positions which they had occupied in anticipation of war. 
It was alleged that in the first two conditions of peace 
Austria had seen its own special interests effectually 
secured; and that as soon as the Court of St. Petersburg 
had given the necessary assurances on these heads the 
Cabinet of Vienna was willing to sacrifice the other objects 
of the Alliance and to abandon the cause of the Maritime 
Powers, in order to regain, with whatever loss of honour, 
the friendship of the Czar. Though it was answered with 
perfect truth that Austria had never accepted the principle 
of the exclusion of Russia from the Black Sea, and was 
still ready to take up arms in defence of that system by 
which it considered that Russia’s preponderance in the 
Black Sea might be most suitably prevented, this argu- 
ment sounded hollow to combatants convinced of the 
futility of all methods for holding Russia in check except 
their own. Austria had grievously injured its own posi- 
tion and credit with the Western Powers. On the other 
hand it had wounded Russia too deeply to win from the 
Czar the forgiveness which it expected. Its policy of 
balance, whether best described as too subtle or as too 
impartial, had miscarried. It had forfeited its old, without 
acquiring new, friendships. It remained isolated in 
Europe, and destined to meet without support and without 
an ally the blows which were soon to fall upon it. 

The prospects of the besieging armies before Sebas- 
topol were in some respects better towards the close of 
January, 1855, than they were when the Con- Progres8 0 f 
ference of Vienna commenced its sittings six the siege, 
weeks later. Sardinia, under the guidance of January- 
Cavour, had joined the Western Alliance, Mfly ’ 1855 
and was about to send fifteen thousand soldiers to the 
Crimea. A new plan of operations, which promised ex- 
cellent results, had been adopted at headquarters. Up to 
the end of 1854 the French had directed their main attack 
against the Flagstaff bastion, a little to the west of the head 
of the Man-of-War Harbour. They were now, however, 
convinced by Lord Raglan that the true keystone to the 
defences of Sebastopol was the Malakoff, on the eastern 
side, and they undertook the reduction of this formidable 
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work, while the British directed their efforts against the 
neighbouring Redan , 1 The heaviest fire of the besiegers 
being thus concentrated on a narrow line, it seemed as if 
Sebastopol must soon fall. But at the beginning of 
February a sinister change came over the French camp. 
General Niel arrived from Paris vested with powers which 
really placed him in control of the general-in-chief; and 
though Canrobert was but partially made acquainted with 
the Emperor’s designs, he was forced to sacrifice to them 
much of his own honour and that of the army. Napoleon 
had determined to come to the Crimea himself, and at 
the fitting moment to end by one grand stroke the war 
which had dragged so heavily in the hands of others. He 
believed that Sebastopol could only be taken by a complete 
investment ; and it was his design to land with a fresh army 
on the south-eastern coast of the Crimea, to march across 
the interior of the peninsula, to sweep Menschikoff’s forces 
from their position above the Tchernaya, and to complete 
the investment of Sebastopol from the north. With this 
scheme of operations in view, all labour expended in the 
attack on Sebastopol from the south was effort thrown 
away. Canrobert, who had promised his most vigorous 
co-operation to Lord Raglan, was fettered and paralysed 
by the Emperor’s emissary at head-quarters. For three 
successive months the Russians not only held their own, 
but by means of counter-approaches won back from the 
French some of the ground that they had taken. The very 
existence of the Alliance was threatened when, after Can- 
robert and Lord Raglan had despatched a force to seize 
the Russian posts on the Sea of Azof, the French portion 
of this force was peremptorily recalled by the Emperor, in 
order that it might be employed in the march northwards 
Canrobert across the Crimea. At length, unable to en- 
succeeded by dure the miseries of the position, Canrobert 
P 61 issier, asked to be relieved of his command. He 
May was succeeded by General P&issier. Pelis- 
sier, a resolute, energetic soldier, one moreover who did 
not owe his promotion to complicity in the coup d’etat , 
flatly refused to obey the Emperor’s orders. Sweeping 
aside the flimsy schemes evolved at the Tuileries, he re- 
turned with all his heart to the plan agreed upon by the 
Allied commanders at the beginning of the year; and from 

1 Kinglake, vii. 21. Rousset, ii. 35, 148. 
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this time, though disasters were still in store, they were 
not the result of faltering or disloyalty at the headquarters 
of the French army. The general assault on the Malakoff 
and the Redan was fixed for the 18th of June. 

It was bravely met by the Russians ; the Un |ssauU fUl 
Allies were driven back with heavy loss, and j une is 
three months more were added to the duration 
of the siege. Lord Raglan did not live to witness the last 
stage of the war. Exhausted by his labours, heartsick at 
the failure of the great attack, he died on the 28th of June, 
leaving the command to General Simpson, an officer far 
his inferior. As the lines of the besiegers approached 
nearer and nearer to the Russian fortifica- 
tions, the army which had been defeated at the 

Inkermann advanced for one last effort. 

Crossing the Tchernaya, it gave battle on the 
16th of August. The French and the Sardinians, with 
little assistance from the British army, won a decisive vic- 
tory. Sebastopol could hope no longer for assistance from 
without, and on the 8th of September the blow which had 
failed in June was dealt once more. The Capture 
French, throwing themselves in great of 1 the 

strength upon the Malakoff, carried this for- Malakoff, 
tress by storm, and frustrated every effort Sept# 8 
made for its recovery ; the British, attacking the Redan 
with a miserably weak force, were beaten and overpowered. 
But the fall of the Malakoff was in itself equivalent to the 
rapture of Sebastopol. A few more hours passed, and a 
series of tremendous explosions made known to the Allies 
that the Russian commander was blowing up his maga- 
zines and withdrawing to the north of the p a u of 
Great Harbour. The prize was at length Sebastopol, 
won, and at the end of a siege of three 9 

hundred and fifty days what remained of the Czar’s 
great fortress passed into the hands of his enemies. 

The Allies had lost since their landing in the Crimea 
not less than a hundred thousand men. An enterprise 
undertaken in the belief that it would be accomplished in 
the course of a few weeks, and with no greater 
sacrifice of life than attends every attack upon ^f^Rus^i 011 
a fortified place, had proved arduous and a 

terrible almost beyond example. Yet if the Crimean cam- 
paign was the result of error and blindness on the part of 
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the invaders, it was perhaps even more disastrous to 
Russia than any warfare in which an enemy would have 
'been likely to engage with fuller knowledge of the condi- 
tions to be met. The vast distances that separated Sebas- 
topol from the military dep6ts in the interior of Russia 
made its defence a drain of the most fearful character on 
the levies and the resources erf the country. What tens 
of thousands sank in the endless, unsheltered march with- 
out ever nearing the sea, what provinces were swept of 
their beasts of burden, when every larger shell fired against 
the enemy had to be borne hundreds of miles by oxen, the 
records of the war but vaguely make known. The total 
loss of the Russians should perhaps be reckoned at three 
times that of the Allies. Yet the fall of Sebastopol was 
not immediately followed by peace. The hesitation of the 
Allies in cutting off the retreat of the Russian army had 
enabled its commander to retain his hold upon the Crimea ; 
in Asia, the delays of a Turkish relieving army gave to 
the Czar one last gleam of success in the 
Fa Nov. 28 tSf ca P ture of Kars, which, after a strenuous re- 
sistance, succumbed to famine on the 28th of 
November. But before Kars had fallen negotiations for 
peace had commenced. France was weary of the war. 
Napoleon, himself unwilling to continue it except at the 
price of French aggrandisement on the Continent, was 
surrounded by a band of palace stock-jobbers who had 
staked everything on the rise of the funds that would result 
from peace. It was known at every Court of Europe that 
the Allies were completely at variance with one another; 
that while the English nation, stung by the failure of its 
military administration during the winter, by the nullity 
of its naval operations in the Baltic, and by the final 
disaster at the Redan, was eager to prove its real power 
in a new campaign, the ruler of France, satisfied with the 
crowning glory of the Malakoff, was anxious to conclude 
peace on any tolerable terms. Secret communications from 
St. Petersburg were made at Paris. by Baron 
N for t t*ace IS See'bach, envoy of Saxony, a son-in-law of 
the Russian Chancellor : the Austrian 
Cabinet, still bent on acting the part of arbiter, but hope- 
less of the results of a new Conference, addressed itself to 
the Emperor Napoleon singly, and persuaded him to enter 
into a negotiation which was concealed for a while from 
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Great Britain. The two intrigues were simultaneously 
pursued by our ally, but Seebach’s proposals were such 
that even the warmest friends of Russia at the Tuileries 
could scarcely support them, and the Viennese diplomatists 
won the day. It was agreed that a note containing Pre- 
liminaries of Peace should be presented by Austria at St. 
Petersburg as its own ultimatum, after the Emperor Napo- 
leon should have won from the British Government its 
assent to these terms without any alteration. The Aus- 
trian project embodied indeed the Four Points which 
Britain had in previous months fixed as the conditions of 
peace, and in substance it differed little from what, even 
after the fall of Sebastopol, British statesmen were still 
prepared to accept; but it was impossible that a scheme 
completed without the participation of Britain and laid 
down for its passive acceptance should be thus uncom- 
plainingly adopted by its Government. Lord Palmerston re- 
quired that the Four Articles enumerated should be under- 
stood to cover points not immediately apparent on their 
surface, and that a fifth Article should be added reserving 
to the Powers the right of demanding certain further 
special conditions, it being understood that Great Britain 
would require under this clause only that Russia should 
bind itself to leave the Aland Islands in the Baltic Sea 
unfortified. Modified in accordance with the demand of 
the British Government, the Austrian draft was presented 
to the Czar at the end of December, with the notification 
that if it was not accepted by the 16th of January the 
Austrian ambassador would quit St. Petersburg. On the 
15th a Council was held in the presence of the Czar. 
Nesselrode, who first gave his opinion, urged that the 
continuance of the war would plunge Russia into hostilities 
with all Europe, and advised submission to a compact 
which would last only until Russia had recovered its 
strength or new relations had arisen among the Powers. 
One Minister after another declared that Poland, Finland, 
the Crimea, and the Caucasus would be endangered if peace 
were not now made; the Ohief of the Finances stated that 
Russia could not go through another campaign without 
bankruptcy. 1 At the end of the discussion the Council 
declared unanimously in favour of accepting the Austrian 
propositions; and although the national feeling was still 

1 Diplomatic Study, ii. 361. Martin, Prince Consort, iii. 394. 
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in favour of resistance, there appears to have been one 
Russian statesman alone, Prince Gortschakoff, ambassador 
at Vienna, who sought to dissuade the Czar from making 
peace. His advice was not taken. The vote of the 
Council was followed by the despatch of plenipotentiaries 
to Paris, and here, on the 25th of February, 1856, the 
envoys of all the Powers, with the exception of Prussia, 
assembled in Conference, in order to frame the definitive 
Treaty of Peace. 1 

In the debates which now followed, and which occupied 
more than a month, Lord Clarendon, who represented 
Great Britain, discovered that in each con- 
^of^aris 06 teste ^ P°i nt he had to fight against the 
Feb. 25, 1856 Russian and the French envoys combined, 
so completely was the Court of the Tuileries 
now identified with a policy of conciliation and friendliness 
towards Russia. 2 3 Great firmness, great plainness of 
speech was needed on the part of the British Government, 
in order to prevent the recognised objects of the war from 
being surrendered by its ally, not from a conviction that 
they were visionary or unattainable, but from unsteadiness 
of purpose and from the desire to convert a defeated enemy 
into a friend. The end, however, was at length reached, 

1 Treaty of anc * on ^ le 3°di of March the Treaty of Paris 

Paris, was signed. The Black Sea was neutralised ; 
SJVIarch 30,* its waters and ports, thrown open to the mer- 
cantile marine of every nation, were formally 
and in perpetuity interdicted to the war-ships both of the 
Powers possessing its coasts and of all other Powers. The 
Czar and the Sultan undertook hot to establish or maintain 
upon its coasts any military or maritime arsenal. Russia 
ceded a portion of Bessarabia, accepting a frontier which 
excluded it from the Danube. The free navigation of this 
river, henceforth to be effectively maintained by an inter- 
national Commission, was declared part of the public law 
of Europe. The Powers declared the Sublime Porte ad- 

1 Prussia was admitted when the first Articles had been settled; and it 
became necessary to revise the Treaty of July, 1&41, of which Prussia had 

been one of the signatories. 

3 “ In the course of the deliberation, whenever our [Russian] pleni- 
potentiaries found themselves in the presence of insurmountable difficul- 
ties, they appealed to the personal intervention of this sovereign [Napo- 
leon], and had only to congratulate themselves on the result.” — Diplomatic 
Study, ii. 377. 
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mitted to participate in the advantages of the public law 
and concert of Europe, each engaging to respect the inde- 
pendence and integrity of the Ottoman Empire, and all 
guaranteeing in common the strict observance of this en- 
gagement, and promising to consider any act tending to 
its violation as a question of general interest. The Sultan 
“having, in his constant solicitude for the welfare of his 
subjects, issued a firman recording his generous intentions 
towards the Christian population of his empire, 1 and hav- 
ing communicated it to the Powers,” the Powers “recog- 
nised the high value of this communication,” declaring at 
the same time “that it could not, in any case, give to them 
the right to interfere, either collectively or separately, in 
the relations of the Sultan to his subjects, or in the internal 
administration of his empire.” The Danubian Principali- 
ties, augmented by the strip of Bessarabia taken from 
Russia, were to continue to enjoy, under the suzerainty of 
the Porte and under the guarantee of the Powers, all the 
privileges and immunities of which they were in posses- 
sion, no exclusive protection being exercised by any of the 
guaranteeing Powers. 2 

Passing beyond the immediate subjects of negotiation, 
the Conference availed itself of its international character 
to gain the consent of Great Britain to a change in the 
laws of maritime war. England had always claimed, and 
had always exercised, the right to seize an . e e t 
enemy’s goods on the high sea though con- Q f the 
veyed in a neutral vessel, and to stop and Conference 
search the merchant-ships of neutrals for this on ri 2 ht s of 
purpose. The exercise of this right had neu ra s 
stirred up against England the Maritime League of 1800, 
and was condemned by nearly the whole civilised world. 
Nothing short of an absolute command of the seas made 

1 Three pages of promises. Eastern Papers, xvii. One was kept faith- 
fully. “To accomplish these objects, means shall be sought to profit by the 
science, the art, and the funds of Europe.” One of the drollest of the 
prophecies of that time is the congratulatory address of the Missionaries 
to Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, id. 1882. — “The Imperial Hatti-sheriff 
has convinced us that our fond expectations are likely to be realised. The 
light will shine upon those who have long sat in darkness; and blest by 
social prosperity and religious freedom, the millions of Turkey will, w.e 
trust, be seen ere long sitting peacefully under their own vine and fig- 
tree.” So they were, and with poor Lord Stratford’s fortune, among 
others, in their pockets. 

2 All verbatim from the Treaty. Pari. Papers, 1856, vol. 61, p. 1. 
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it safe or possible for a single Power to maintain a prac- 
tice which threatened at moments of danger to turn the 
whole body of neutral States into its enemies. Moreover, 
if the seizure of belligerents’ goods in neutral ships profited 
England when it was itself at war, it injured England at 
all times when it remained at peace during the struggles 
of other States. Similarly by the issue of privateers Eng- 
land inflicted great injury on its enemies; but its own 
commerce, exceeding that of every other State, offered to 
the privateers of its foes a still richer booty. The advan- 
tages of the existing laws of maritime war were not alto- 
gether on the side of England, though mistress of the seas; 
and in return for the abolition of privateering, the British 
Government consented to surrender its sharpest, but most 
dangerous, weapon of offence, and to permit the products 
of a hostile State to find a market in time of war. The 
rule was laid down that the goods of an enemy other 
than contraband of war should henceforth be safe 
under a neutral flag. Neutrals’ goods discovered 
on an enemy’s ship were similarly made exempt from 
capture. 

The enactments of the Conference of Paris relating to 
commerce in time of hostilities have not yet been subjected 
to the strain of a war between England and any European 
Fictions of ^' tate > its conclusions on all other subjects 
the Treaty were but too soon put to the test, and have 
of Paris as one after another been found wanting. If 
to Turkey p ower w hich calls man into his moment 
of life could smile at the efforts and the assumptions of its 
creature, such smile might have been moved by the 
assembly of statesmen who, at the close of the Crimean 
War, affected to shape the future of Eastern Europe. They 
persuaded themselves that by dint of the iteration of cer- 
tain phrases they could convert the Sultan and his hungry 
troop of Pashas into the chiefs of a European State. They 
imagined that the House of Osman, which in the stages 
of a continuous decline had successively lost its sway over 
Hungary, over Servia, over Southern Greece and the 
Danubian Provinces, and which would twice within the 
last twenty-five years have seen its Empire dashed to pieces 
by an Egyptian vassal but for the intervention of Europe, 
might be arrested in its decadence by an incantation, and 
be made strong enough and enlightened enough to govern 
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Treaty of Paris 

to all time the Slavic and Greek populations which had 
still the misfortune to be included within its dominions. 
Recognising — so ran the words which read like bitter 
irony, but which were meant for nothing of the kind — the 
value of the Sultan’s promises of reform, the authors of 
the Treaty of Paris proceeded, as if of set purpose, to 
extinguish any vestige of responsibility which might have 
been felt at Constantinople, and any spark of confidence 
that might still linger among the Christian populations, 
by declaring that, whether the Sultan observed or broke 
his promises, in no case could any right of intervention by 
Europe arise. The helmsman was given his course; the 
hatches were battened down. If words bore any meaning, 
if theTr eaty of Paris was not an elaborate piece of impos- 
ture, the Christian subjects of the Sultan had for the 
future, whatever might be their wrongs, no redress to look 
for but in the exertion of their own power. The terms of 
the Treaty were in fact such as might have been imposed 
if the Western Powers had gone to war with Russia for 
some object of their own, and had been rescued, when 
defeated and overthrown, by the victorious interposition 
of the Porte. All was hollow, all based on fiction and 
convention. The illusions of nations in time of revolu- 
tionary excitement, the shallow, sentimental common- 
places of liberty and fraternity have afforded just matter 
for satire; but no democratic platitudes were ever more 
palpably devoid of connection with fact, more flagrantly 
in contradiction to the experience of the past, or more 
ignominiously to be refuted by each succeeding act of 
history, than the deliberate consecration of the idol of an 
Ottoman Empire as the crowning act of European wisdom 
in 1856. 

Among the devotees of the Turk the English Ministers 
were the most impassioned, having indeed in the posses- 
sion of India some excuse for their fervour on behalf of any 
imaginable obstacle that would keep the Russians out of 
Constantinople. The Emperor of the French 
had during the Conferences at Paris revived Dan^Man 
this project of incorporating the Danubian 
Principalities with Austria in return for the P 
cession of Lombardy, but the Viennese Government had 
declined to enter into any such arrangement. Napoleon 
consequently entered upon a new Eastern policy. Appre- 
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dating the growing force of nationality in European 
affairs, and imagining that in the championship of the 
principle of nationality against the Treaties of 1815 he 
would sooner or later find means for the aggrandisement 
of himself and France, he proposed that the Provinces of 
Moldavia and Wallachia, while remaining in dependence 
upon the Sultan, should be united into a single State under 
a prince chosen by themselves. The English Ministry 
would not hear of "this union. In their view the creation 
of a Roumanian Principality under a chief not appointed 
by the Porte was simply the abstraction from the Sultan 
of six million persons who at present acknowledged his 
suzerainty, and whose tribute to Constantinople ought, 
according to Lord Clarendon, to be increased. 1 Austria, 
fearing the effect of a Roumanian national movement upon 
its own Roumanian subjects in Transylvania, joined in 
resistance to Napoleon’s scheme, and the political organ- 
isation of the Principalities was in consequence reserved 
by the Conference of Paris for future settlement. Elections 
were held in the spring of 1857 under a decree from the 
Porte, with the result that Moldavia, as it seemed, pro- 
nounced against union with the sister province. But the 
complaint at once arose that the Porte had falsified the 
popular vote. France and Russia had now established 
relations of such amity that their ambassadors jointly 
threatened to quit Constantinople if the elections were not 
annulled. A visit paid bv the French Emperor to Queen 
Victoria, with the object of smoothing over the difficulties 
which had begun to threaten the Western alliance, resulted 
rather in increased misunderstandings between the two 
Governments as to the future of the Principalities than in 
any real agreement. The elections were annulled. New 
representative bodies met at Bucharest and Jassy, and 
pronounced almost unanimously for union (October, 
1857). I n the spring of 1858 the Conference of Paris 
reassembled in order to frame a final settlement of the 
Alexander a ff a i rs of the Principalities. It determined 
Cuza Hospo- that in each Province there should be a 
dar of both Hospodar elected for life, a separate judica- 
Provinces ture ^ anc j a S6 parate legislative Assembly, 
while a central Commission, formed by representatives of 
both Provinces, should lay before the Assemblies projects 

1 Martin, Prince Consort, iii. 452. Poole, Stratford, ii. 356. 
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of law on matters of joint interest. In accordance with 
these provisions, Assemblies were elected in each Princi- 
pality at the beginning of 1859. Their first duty was to 
choose the two Hospodars, but in both Provinces a unani- 
mous vote fell upon the same person, Prince Alexander 
Cuza. The efforts of England and Austria 
to prevent union were thus baffled by the un ^^ p 1862 
Roumanian people itself, and after three 
years the elaborate arrangements made by the Confer- 
ence were similarly swept away, and a single Ministry 
and Assembly took the place of the dual Government. 
It now remained only to substitute a hereditary Prince 
for a Hospodar elected for life; and in 1866, on the ex- 
pulsion of Alexander Cuza by his subjects, r . , , 

Prince Charles of Hohenzollern-Sigmar- Hohen- 
ingen, a distant kinsman of the reigning zollern, 
Prussian sovereign, was recognised by all Hereditary 
Europe as Hereditary Prince of Roumania. 

The suzerainty of the Porte, now reduced to the bare 
right to receive a fixed tribute, was fated to last but for 
a few years longer. 

Europe had not to wait for the establishment of Rou- 
manian independence in order to judge of the foresight 
and the statesmanship of the authors of the Treaty of 
Paris. Scarcely a year passed without the occurrence of 
some event that cast ridicule upon the fiction of a self- 
regenerated Turkey, and upon the profession of the Powers 
that the epoch of external interference in its continued 
affairs was at an end. The active misgovern- discord in 
ment of the Turkish authorities themselves, Turkish 
their powerlessness or want of will to prevent Empire 
flagrant outrage and wrong among those whom they pro* 
fessed to rule, continued after the Treaty of Paris to be 
exactly what they had been before it. In i860 massacres 
and civil war in Mount Lebanon led to the occupation of 
Syria by French troops. In 1861 Bosnia and Herzego- 
vina took up arms. In 1863 Servia expelled its Turkish 
garrisons. Crete, rising in the following year, fought 
long for its independence, and seemed for a moment likely 
to 'be united with Greece under the auspices of the Powers, 
but it was finally abandoned to its Ottoman masters. At 
the end of fourteen years from the signature of the Peace 
of Paris, the downfall of the French Empire enabled 
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Russia to declare that it would no longer recognise the pro- 
visions of the Treaty which excluded its war-ships and its 
Revision of arsena ls from the Black Sea. It was for this, 
the Treaty and for this almost alone, that England had 
of Paris, gone through the Crimean War. But for the 
1871 determination of Lord Palmerston to exclude 
Russia from the Black Sea, peace might have been made 
while the Allied armies were still at Varna. This exclu- 
sion was alleged to be necessary in the interests of Europe 
at large; that it was really enforced not in the interest of 
Europe but in the interest of England was made suffi- 
ciently clear by the action of Austria and Prussia, whose 
statesmen, in spite of the discourses so freely addressed to 
them from London, were at least as much alive to the 
interests of their respective countries as Lord Palmerston 
could be on their behalf. Nor had France in 1854 an y 
interest in crippling the power of Russia, or in Eastern 
affairs generally, which could be remotely compared with 
those of the possessors of India. The personal needs of 
Napoleon III. made him, while he seemed to lead, the 
instrument of the British Government for enforcing British 
aims, and so gave to Palmerston the momentary shaping 
of a new and superficial concert of the Powers. Masters 
of Sebastopol, the Allies had experienced little difficulty in 
investing their own conclusions with the seeming authority 
of Europe at large; but to bring the representatives of 
Austria and Prussia to a Council-table, to hand them the 
pen to sign a Treaty dictated by France and England, 
was not to bind them to a policy which was not their own, 
or to make those things interests of Austria and Prussia 
which were not their interests before. Thus when in 1870 
the French Empire fell, England stood alone as the Power 
concerned in maintaining the exclusion of Russia from the 
Euxine, and this exclusion it could enforce no longer. It 
was well that Palmerston had made the Treaty of Paris 
the act of Europe, but not for the reasons which Palmer- 
ston had imagined. The fiction had engendered no new 
relation in fact; it did not prolong for one hour the sub- 
mission of Russia after it had ceased to be confronted in 
the West by a superior force; but it enabled Great Britain 
to retire without official humiliation from a position which 
it had conquered only through the help of an accidental 
Alliance, and which it was unable to maintain alone. The 
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ghost of the Conference of 1856 was, as it were, conjured 
up in the changed world of 1871. The same forms which 
had once stamped with the seal of Europe the instrument 
of restraint upon Russia now as decorously executed its 
release. Britain accepted what Europe would not resist; 
and below the slopes where lay the countless dead of three 
nations Sebastopol rose from its ruins, and the ensign of 
Russia floated once more over its ships of war. 
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In the gloomy years that followed 1849 the kingdom of 
Sardinia had stood out in bright relief as a State Which, 
though crushed on the battle-field, had re- 
'afterl&W mained true to the cause of liberty while all 
around it the forces of reaction gained 
triumph after triumph. Its King had not the intellectual 
gifts of the maker of a great State, but he was one with 
whom those possessed of such gifts could work, and on 
whom they could depend. With certain grave private 
faults Victor Emmanuel had the public virtues of intense 
patriotism, of loyalty to his engagements and to his 
Ministers, of devotion to a single great aim. Little given 
to speculative thought, he saw what it most concerned him 
to see, that Piedmont by making itself the home of liberty 
could become the Master-State of Italy. His courage on 
the battle-field, splendid and animating as it was, distin- 
guished him less than another kind of courage peculiarly 
his own. Ignorant and superstitious, he had that rare 
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and masculine quality of soul which in the anguish of 
bereavement and on the verge of the unseen world remains 
proof against the appeal and against the terrors of a voice 
speaking with more than human authority. Rome, not 
less than Austria, stood across the path that led to Italian 
freedom, and employed all its art, all its spiritual force, to 
turn Victor Emmanuel from the work that lay before him. 
There were moments in his life when a man of not more 
than common weakness might well have flinched from the 
line of conduct on which he had resolved in hours of 
strength and of insight ; there were times when a less con- 
stant mind might well have wavered and cast a balance 
between opposing systems of policy. It was not through 
heroic greatness that Victor Emmanuel rendered his price- 
less services to Italy. He was a man not conspicuously 
cast in a different mould from many another plain, strong 
nature, but the qualities which he possessed were precisely 
those which Italy required. Fortune, circumstance, posi- 
tion favoured him and made his glorious work possible; 
but what other Italian prince of this century, though 
placed on the throne of Piedmont, and numbering Cavour 
among his subjects, w r ould have played the part, the simple 
yet all momentous part, which Victor Emmanuel played 
so well ? The love and the gratitude of Italy have been 
lavished without stint on the memory of its first sovereign, 
who served his nation with qualities of so homely a type, 
and in whose life there was so much that needed pardon. 
The colder judgment of a later time will hardly contest 
the title of Victor Emmanuel to be ranked among those 
few men without whom Italian union would not have been 
achieved for another generation. 

On the conclusion of peace with Austria after the cam- 
paign of Novara, the Government and the Parliament of 
Turin addressed themselves to the work of emancipating 
the State from the system of ecclesiastical privilege and 
clerical ascendency which had continued in full vigour 
down to the last year of Charles Albert’s reign. Since 
1814 the Church had maintained, or had recovered, both 
in Piedmont and in the island of Sardinia, rights which 
had been long wrested from it in other European societies, 
and which were out of harmony with the Constitution now 
taking root under Victor Emmanuel. The clergy had still 
their own tribunals, and even in the case of criminal 
X-2 
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offences were not subject to the jurisdiction of the State. 
The Bishops possessed excessive powers and too large a 
share of the Church revenues ; the parochial clergy lived in 
want ; monasteries and convents abounded. It 
Ministry was not j n an y S pj r it of hostility towards the 
° 1849-12 °* Church that Massimo d’Azeglio, whom 
the King called to office after Novara, 
commenced the work of reform by measures subjecting the 
clergy to the law-courts of the State, abolishing the right 
of sanctuary in monasteries, and limiting the power of 
corporations to acquire landed property. If the Papacy 
would have met Victor Emmanuel in a fair spirit his 
Government would gladly have avoided a dangerous and 
exasperating struggle ; but all the forces and the passions 
of Ultramontanism were brought to bear against the pro- 
posed reforms. The result was that the Minister, aban- 
doned by a section of the Conservative party on whom he 
had relied, sought the alliance of men ready for a larger 
and bolder policy, and called to office the foremost of those 
Cavour from whom he had received an independent 

Prime support in the Chamber, Count Cavour. 

Minister, Entering the Cabinet in 1850 as Minister of 
1852 Commerce, Cavour rapidly became the master 
of all his colleagues. On his own responsibility he sought 
and won the support of the more moderate section of the 
Opposition, headed by Rattazzi ; and after a brief 
withdrawal from office, caused by divisions within tlhe 
Cabinet, he returned to power in October, 1852, as Prime 
Minister. 

Cavour, though few men have gained greater fame as 
diplomatists, had not been trained in official life. The 
younger son of a noble family, he had entered 
avoer the army in 1826, and served in the En- 
gineers; but his sympathies with the liberal movement of 
1830 brought him into extreme disfavour with his chiefs. 
He was described by Charles Albert, then Prince of Carig- 
nano, as the most dangerous man in the kingdom, and 
was transferred at the instance of his own father to the 
solitary Alpine fortress of Bard. Too vigorous a nature 
to submit to inaction, too buoyant and too sagacious to 
resort to conspiracy, he quitted the army, and soon after- 
wards undertook the management of one of the family 
estates, devoting himself to scientific agriculture on a 
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large scale. He was a keen and successful man of busi- 
ness, but throughout the next twelve years, which he 
passed in fruitful private industry, his mind dwelt ardently 
on public affairs. He was filled with a deep discontent at 
the state of society which he saw around him in Piedmont, 
and at the condition of Italy at large under foreign and 
clerical rule. Repeated visits to France and England 
made him familiar with the institutions of free lands, and 
gave definiteness to his political and social aims. 1 In 
1847, when changes were following fast, he founded with 
some other Liberal nobles the journal Risorgimento , de- 
voted to the cause of national revival ; and he was one of 
the first who called upon King Charles Albert to grant a 
Constitution. During the stormy days of 1848 he was at 
once the vigorous advocate of war with Austria and the 
adversary of Republicans and Extremists who for their 
own theories seemed willing to plunge Italy into anarchy. 
Though unpopular with the mob, he was elected to the 
Chamber by Turin, and continued to represent the capital 
after the peace. Up to this time there had been little 
opportunity for the proof of his extraordinary powers, but 
the inborn sagacity of Victor Emmanuel had already dis- 
cerned in him a man who could not remain in a sub- 
ordinate position. “You will see him turn you all out of 
your places,” the King remarked to his Ministers, as he 
gave his assent to Cavour’s first appointment to a seat in 
the Cabinet. 

The Ministry of Azeglio had served Piedmont with 
honour from 1849 to 1852, but its leader scarcely pos- 
sessed the daring and fertility of mind which the time 
required. Cavour threw into the work of government a 
passion and intelligence which soon produced results 
visible to all Europe. His devotion to Italy 
was as deep, as all-absorbing, as that of C f Cavour 
Mazzini himself, though the methods and 
schemes of the two men were in such complete antagonism. 
Cavour’s fixed purpose was to drive Austria out of Italy 
by defeat in the battle-field, and to establish, as the first 
step towards national union, a powerful kingdom of 
Northern Italy under Victor Emmanuel. In order that the 
military and naval forces of Piedmont might be raised to 

1 Berti, Cavour avanti 1S48, p. 1 10. La Rive, Cavour, p. 58. Cavour, 
Lettere (ed. Chiala), introd. p. 73. 
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the highest possible strength and efficiency, he saw that 
the resources of the country must be largely developed; 
and with this object he negotiated commercial treaties with 
Foreign Powers, laid down railways, and suppressed the 
greater part of the monasteries, selling their lands to culti- 
vators, and devoting the proceeds of sale not to State- 
purposes but to the payment of the working clergy. In- 
dustry advanced ; the heavy pressure of taxation was 
patiently borne; the army and the fleet grew apace. But 
the cause of Piedmont was one with that of the Italian 
nation, and it became its Government to demonstrate this 
day by day with no faltering voice or hand. Protection 
and support were given to fugitives from Austrian and 
Papal tyranny ; the Press was laid open to every tale of 
wrong; and when, after an unsuccessful attempt at in- 
surrection in Milan in 1853, which Mazzini and the 
Republican exiles were alone responsible, the Austrian 
Government sequestrated the property of its subjects who 
would not return from Piedmont, Cavour bade his ambas- 
sador quit Vienna, and appealed to every Court in 
Europe. Nevertheless, Cavour did not believe that 
Italy, even by a simultaneous rising, could perman- 
ently expel the Austrian armies or conquer the Austrian 
fortresses. The experience of forty years pointed to the 
opposite conclusion ; and while Mazzini in his exile still 
imagined that a people needed only to determine to be 
free in order to be free, Cavour schemed for an alliance 
which should range against the Austrian Emperor armed 
forces as numerous and as disciplined as his own. It was 
mainly with this object that Cavour plunged 
Crimean Sardinia into the Crimean War. He was not 
policy without just causes of complaint against the 
Czar ; but the motive with which he sent the 
Sardinian troops to Sebastopol was not that they might 
take vengeance on Russia, but that they might fight side 
by side with the soldiers of England and France. That 
the war might lead to complications still unforeseen, was 
no doubt a possibility present to Cavour’s mind, and in 
that case it was no small thing that Sardinia stood allied 
to the two Western Powers ; but apart from these chances 
of the future, Sardinia would have done ill to stand idle 
when at any moment, as it seemed, Austria might pass 
from armed neutrality into active concert with England 
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and France. Had Austria so drawn the sword against 
Russia whilst Piedmont stood inactive, the influence of 
the Western Powers must for some years to come have 
been ranged on the side of Austria in the maintenance of 
its Italian possessions, and Piedmont could at the best 
have looked only to St. Petersburg for sympathy or sup- 
port. Cavour was not scrupulous in his choice of means 
when the liberation of Italy was the end in view, and the 
charge was made against him that in joining the coalition 
against Russia he lightly entered into a war in which Pied- 
mont had no direct concern. But reason and history ab- 
solve, and far more than absolve, the Italian statesman. 
If the cause of European equilibrium, for which England 
and France took up arms, was a legitimate ground of war 
in the case of these two Powers, it was not less so in the 
case of their ally ; while if the ulterior results rather than 
the motive of a war are held to constitute its justification, 
Cavour stands out as the one politician in Europe whose 
aims in entering upon the Crimean War have been ful- 
filled, not mocked, by events. He joined in the struggle 
against Russia not in order to maintain the Ottoman 
Empire, but to gain an ally in liberating Italy. The Otto- 
man Empire has not been maintained; the independence 
of Italy has been established, and established by means 
of the alliance which Cavour gained. His Crimean policy 
is one of those excessively rare instances of statesmanship 
where action has been determined not by the driving and 
half-understood necessities of the moment, but by a dis- 
tinct and true perception of the future. He looked on'ly 
in one direction, but in that direction he saw clearly. Other 
statesmen struck blindfold, or in their vision of a regener- 
ated Turkey fought for an empire of mirage. It may with 
some reason be asked whether the order of Eastern Europe 
would now be different if our own English soldiers who 
fell at Balaclava had been allowed to die in their beds : 
every Italian whom Cavour sent to perish on the Tcher- 
naya or in the cholera-stricken camp died as directly 
for the cause of Italian independence as if he had 
fallen on the slopes of Custozza or under the walls of 
Rome. 

At the Conference of Paris in 1856 the Sardinian 
Premier took his place in right of alliance *by the side of 
the representatives of the great Powers; and when the 
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main business of the Conference was concluded, Count 
Buol, the Austrian Minister, was forced to listen to a 
vigorous denunciation by Cavour of the mis- 
the'confer g overnment that reigned in Central and 
ence of°Pa*is Southern Italy, and of the Austrian occupa- 
tion which rendered this possible. Though 
the French were still in Rome, their presence might by 
courtesy be described as a measure of precaution rendered 
necessary by the intrusion of the Austrians farther north ; 
and tooth the French and English plenipotentiaries at the 
Conference supported Cavour in his invective. Cavour re- 
turned to Italy without any territorial reward for the ser- 
vices that Piedmont had rendered to the Allies; but his ob- 
ject was attained. He had exhibited Austria isolated and 
discredited before Europe; he had given to his country a 
voice that it had never before had in the Councils of the 
Powers ; he had produced a deep conviction throughout Italy 
that Piedmont not only could and would act with vigour 
against the national enemy, but that in its action it would 
have the help of allies. From this time the Republican 
and Mazzinian societies lost ground before the growing 
confidence in the House of Savoy, in its Minister and its 
army. 1 The strongest evidence of the effect of Cavour’s 
Crimean policy and of his presence at the Conference of 
Paris was seen in the action of the Austrian 
Austrian* Government itself. From 1849 to 1856 its 
policy, 1856 ru ' e Northern Italy had been one not so 
much of severity as of brutal violence. Now 
all was changed. The Emperor came to Milan to proclaim 
a general amnesty and to win the affection of his subjects. 
The sequestrated estates were restored to their owners. 
Radetzky, in his ninety-second year, was at length allowed 
to pass into retirement ; the government of the sword was 
declared at an end; Maximilian, the gentlest and most 
winning of the Hapsburgs, was sent with his young bride 
to charm away the sad memories of the evil time. But it 
was too late. The recognition shown toy the Lombards 
of the Emperor’s own personal friendliness indicated no 
reconciliation with Austria; and while Francis Joseph was 
still in Milan, King Victor Emmanuel, in the presence of 

1 Cavour, Lettere (Chiala), ii. introd. p. * 187. Guerzoni, Garibaldi, 
i. 412. Manin, the Ex President of Venice, now in exile, declared from 
this time for the House of Savoy. Garibaldi did the same. 
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a Lombard deputation, laid the first stone of the monument 
erected by subscriptions from all Italy in memory of those 
who had fallen in the campaigns of 1848 and 1849, the 
statue of a foot-soldier waving his sword towards the 
Austrian frontier. Tfte Sardinian Press redoubled its at- 
tacks on Austria and its Italian vassals. The Govern- 
ment of Vienna sought satisfaction ; Cavour sharply 
refused it; and diplomatic relations between the two 
Courts, which had been resumed since the Conference of 
Paris, were again broken off. 

Of the two Western Powers, Cavour would have pre- 
ferred an alliance with Great Britain, which had no objects 
of its own to seek in Italy ; but when he found 
that the Government of London would not Cavour 
assist him by arms against Austria, he drew a ieon m.°" 
closer to the Emperor Napoleon, and sup- 
ported him throughout his controversy with England and 
Austria on the settlement of the Danubian Principalities. 
Napoleon, there is no doubt, felt a real interest in Italy. His 
own early political theories formed on a study of the Napo- 
leonic Empire, his youthful alliance with the Carbonari, 
point to a sympathy with the Italian national cause which 
was genuine if not profound, and which was not altogether 
lost in 1849, though France then acted as the enemy of 
Roman independence. If Napoleon intended to remould 
the Continental order and the Treaties of 1815 in the inter- 
ests of France and of the principle of nationality, he could 
make no better beginning than by driving Austria from 
Northern Italy. It was not even necessary for him to 
devise an original policy. Early in 1848, when it seemed 
probable that Piedmont would be increased by Lombardy 
and part of Venetia, Lamartine had laid it down that 
France ought in that case to be compensated by vSavoy, 
in order to secure its frontiers against so powerful a neigh- 
bour as the new Italian State. To this idea Napoleon re- 
turned, Savoy had been incorporated with France from 
1792 to 1814; its people were more French than Italian; 
its annexation would not directly injure the interests of any 
great Power. Of the three directions in which France 
might stretch towards its old limits of the Alps and the 
Rhine, the direction of Savoy was by far the least danger- 
ous. Belgium could not be touched without certain loss 
of the English alliance, with which Napoleon could not 
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yet dispense ; an attack upon the Rhenish Provinces would 
probably be met by all the German Powers together; in 
Savoy alone was there the chance of gaining territory 
without raising a European coalition against France. No 
sooner had the organisation of the Danubian Principalities 
been completed by the Conference which met in the spring 
of 1858 than Napoleon began to develop his Italian plans. 
An attempt of a very terrible character which was made 
upon his life by Orsini, a Roman exile, though at the 
moment Jt threatened to embroil Sardinia with France, 
probably stimulated him to action. In the summer of 
1858 he invited Cavour to meet him at Plombteres. The 
negotiations which there passed were not 
Plombilres ma< ^ e known by the Emperor to his Min- 
July, 1858 ' isters; they were communicated by Cavour 
to two persons only besides Victor Em- 
manuel. It seems that no written engagement was drawn 
up ; it was verbally agreed that if Piedmont could, without 
making a revolutionary war, and without exposing Napo- 
leon to the charge of aggression, incite Austria to hostili- 
ties, France would act as its ally. Austria was then to be 
expelled from Venetia as well as from Lombardy. Victor 
Emmanuel was to become sovereign of North-Italy, with 
the Roman Legations and Marches; the remainder of the 
Papal territory, except Rome itself and the adjacent dis- 
trict, was to be added to Tuscany, so constituting a new 
kingdom of Central Italy. The two kingdoms, together 
with Naples and Rome, were to form an Italian Confedera- 
tion under the presidency of the Pope. France was to re- 
ceive Savoy and possibly Nice. A marriage between the 
King’s young daughter Clotilde and the Emperor’s cousin 
Prince Jerome Napoleon was discussed, if not actually 
settled. 1 

Frormthis moment Cavour laboured night and day for 
war. His position was an exceedingly difficult one. Not 
Cavour in on ty b a d he to reckon with the irresolution of 
view of the Napoleon, and his avowed unwillingness to 
French take up arms unless with the appearance of 
Alliance some good cause; but even supposing the 
goal of war reached, and Austria defeated, how little was 


1 Cavour, Lettere (Chiala), ii. introd. pp. 289, 324; iii. introd. p. 1. 
Bianchi, Diplomazia, vii. 1. Mazade, Cavour, p. 187. Massari, La 
Marmora, p. 204. 
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there in common between Cavour’s aims for Italy and the 
traditional policy of France ! The first Napoleon had 
given Venice to Austria at Campo Formio; even if the 
new Napoleon should fulfil his promise and liberate all 
Northern Italy, his policy in regard to the centre and 
south of the Peninsula would probably be antagonistic to 
any effective union or to any further extension of the in- 
fluence of the House of Savoy. Cavour had therefore to 
set in readiness for action national forces of such strength 
that Napoleon, even if he desired to draw back, should find 
it difficult to do so, and that the shaping of the future of 
the Italian people should be governed not by the schemes 
which the Emperor might devise at Paris, but by the 
claims and the aspirations of Italy itself. It was necessary 
for him not only to encourage and subsidise the National 
Society — a secret association whose branches in the other 
Italian States were preparing to assist Piedmont in the 
coming war, and to unite Italy under the House of Savoy 
— but to enter into communication with some of the Re- 
publican or revolutionary party who had hitherto been at 
enmity with all Crowns alike. He summoned Garibaldi 
in secrecy to Turin, and there convinced him that the war 
about to be waged by Victor Emmanuel was one in which 
he ought to take a prominent part. As the foremost de- 
fender of the Roman Republic and a revolutionary hero, 
Garibaldi was obnoxious to the French Emperor. Cavour 
had to conceal from Napoleon the fact that Garibaldi 
would take the field at the head of a free-corps by the side 
of the Allied armies; he had similarly to conceal from 
Garibaldi that one result of the war would be the cession 
of Nice, his own birthplace, to France. Thus plunged in 
intrigue, driving his Savoyards to the camp and raising 
from them the last farthing in taxation, in order that after 
victory they might be surrendered to a Foreign Power; 
goading Austria to some act of passion; inciting, yet 
checking and controlling, the Italian revolutionary ele- 
ments; bargaining away the daughter of his sovereign to 
one of the most odious of mankind, Cavour staked all on 
the one great end of his being, the establishment of Italian 
independence. Words like those which burst from Danton 
in the storms of the Convention — “Perish my name, my 
reputation, so that France be free ” — were the calm and 
habitual expression of Cavour 's thought when none but 
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an intimate friend was by to hear. 1 2 Such tasks as Cavour’s 
are not to be achieved without means which, to a man 
noble in view as Cavour really was, it would have been 
more agreeable to leave unemployed. Those alone are 
entitled to pronounce judgment upon him who have made 
a nation, and made it with purer hands. It was well for 
English statesmen and philanthropists, inheritors of a 
world-wide empire, to enforce the ethics of peace and to 
plead for a gentlemanlike frankness and self-restraint in 
the conduct of international relations. English women 
had not been flogged by Austrian soldiers in the market- 
place; the treaties of 1815 had not consecrated a foreign 
rule over half our race. To Cavour the greatest crime 
would have been to leave undone anything which might 
minister to Italy’s liberation. 3 . 

Napoleon seems to have considered that he would be 
ready to begin war in the spring of 1859. At the reception 
Treaty of at the Tuileries on the 1st of January he 

January, addressed the Austrian ambassador in words 
1859 that pointed to an approaching conflict ; a few 
weeks later a marriage-contract was signed between Prince 
Napoleon and Clotilde, daughter of Victor Emmanuel, and 
part of the agreement made at Plombi£res was embodied 
in a formal Treaty. Napoleon undertook to support Sar- 
dinia in a war that might arise from any aggressive act 
on the part of Austria, and, if victorious, to add both 
Lombardy and Venetia to Victor Emmanuel’s dominions. 
France was in return to receive Savoy, the disposal of 
Nice being reserved till the restoration of peace. 3 Even 
before the Treaty was signed Victor Emmanuel had thrown 
down the challenge to Austria, declaring at the opening 
of the Parliament of Turin that he could not be insensible 
to the cry of suffering that rose from Italy. In all but 
technical form the imminence of war had been announced, 

1 “ In mezzo alle piu angosciose crisi politiche, esclamava nelle soli- 
tudine delle sue stanze; ‘ Per i sea il mio nome, perisca la mia fama, 
purchfc l’ltalia sia.’ ” Artom (Cavour’s secretary), Cavour in Parlamento; 
mtrod. p. 46. 

2 La Farina Epistolario, ii. 56, 81, 137, 426. The interview with 
Garibaldi ; Cavour, Lettere, id. introd. p. 297. Garibaldi, Epistolario, 
i- 55- 

3 Cavour, Lettere (Chiala), iii. introd. p. 32. Bianchi, Diplomazia, 
viii. ii. The statement of Napoleon III. to Lord Cowley, in Martin, 
Prince Consort, v. 31, that there was no Treaty, is untrue. 
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when, under the influence of diplomatists and Ministers 
about him, and of a financial panic that followed his 
address to the Austrian ambassador, the irresolute mind 
of Napoleon shrank from its purpose, and months more of 
suspense were imposed upon Italy and Europe, to be 
terminated at last not by any effort of Napo- 
leon’s will but by the rash and impolitic mention* 
action of Austria itself. At the instance of 
the Court of Vienna the British Government had consented 
to take steps towards mediation. Lord Cowley, Ambas- 
sador at Paris, was sent to Vienna with proposals which, 
it was believed, might form the basis for an amicable 
settlement of Italian affairs. He asked that the Papal 
States should be evacuated by both Austrian and French 
troops; that Austria should abandon the Treaties which 
gave it a virtual Protectorate over Modena and Parma; 
and that it should consent to the introduction of reforms 
in all the Italian Governments. Negotiations towards this 
end had made some progress when they were interrupted 
by a proposal sent from St. Petersburg, at the instance of 
Napoleon, that Italian affairs should be submitted to a 
European Congress. Austria was willing under certain 
conditions to take part in a Congress, but it required, as a 
preliminary measure, that Sardinia should disarm. Napo- 
leon had now learnt that Garibaldi was to fight at the 
head of the volunteers for Victor Emmanuel. His doubts 
as to the wisdom of his own policy seem to have increased 
hour by hour; from Britain, whose friendship he still 
considered indispensable to him, he received the most 
urgent appeals against war; it was necessary that Cavour 
himself should visit Paris in order to prevent the Emperor 
from acquiescing in Austria’s demand. In Cavour’s 
presence Napoleon seems to have lost some of his fears, 
or to have been made to feel that it was not safe to provoke 
his confidant of Plombi6res l 1 but Cavour had not long 
left Paris when a proposal was made from London, that 
in lieu of the separate disarmament of Sardinia the Powers 
should agree to a general disarmament, the details to be 
settled by a European Commission. This proposal re- 
ceived Napoleon’s assent. He telegraphed to Cavour 

1 Bianchi, Politique de Cavour, p. 328, where is Cavour’s indignant 
letter to Napoleon. The last paragraph of this seems to convey a veiled 
threat to publish the secret negotiations. 
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desiring him to join in the agreement. Cavour could 
scarcely disobey, yet at one stroke it seemed that all his 
hopes when on the very verge of fulfilment were dashed 
to the ground, all his boundless efforts for the liberation 
of Italy through war with Austria lost and thrown away. 
For some hours he appeared shattered by the blow. 
Strung to the extreme point of human endurance by labour 
scarcely remitted by day or night for weeks together, his 
strong but sanguine nature gave way, and for a while the 
few friends who saw him feared that he would take his 
own life. But the crisis passed : Cavour accepted, as 
inevitable, the condition of general disarmament; and his 
vigorous mind had already begun to work upon new plans 
for the future, when the report of a decision made at 

Vienna, which was soon confirmed by the 

Austrian arrival of an Austrian ultimatum, threw him 

April 23 into j°y as intense as his previous despair. 

Ignoring the British proposal for a general 
disarmament, already accepted at Turin, the Austrian 
Cabinet demanded, without qualifications and under threat 
of war within three days, that Sardinia should separately 
disarm. It was believed at Vienna that Napoleon was 
merely seeking to gain time; that a conflict was inevitable; 
and that Austria now stood better prepared for immediate 
action than its enemies. Right or wrong in its judgment 
of Napoleon’s real intentions, the Austrian Government 
had undeniably taken upon itself the part of the aggressor. 
Cavour had only to point to his own acceptance of the 
plan of a general disarmament, and to throw upon his 
enemy the responsibility for a disturbance of European 
peace. His reply was taken as the signal for hostilities, 
and on the 29th of April Austrian troops crossed the 
Ticino. A declaration of war from Paris followed without 
delay. 1 

For months past Austria had been pouring its troops 
into Northern Italy. It had chosen its own time for the 
commencement of war ; a feeble enemy stood before it ; its 
more powerful adversary could not reach the field without 
crossing the Alps or the mountain-range above Genoa. 

1 Cavour, Lettere, iii. introd. p. 1 15 ; iii. 29. Bianchi, Politique de 
Cavour, p. 333. Bianchi, Diploraazia, vii. 61. iMassari, Cavour, p. 314. 
Parliamentary Papers, 1859, xxxii. 204, 262. M6rim6e, Lettres k Panizzi, 
1. 2i. Martin, Prince Consort, iv. 427. 
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Everything pointed to a vigorous offensive on the part 
of Austrian generals, and in Piedmont itself it was be- 
lieved that Turin must fall before the French 
troops could assist in its defence. From Turin oTltis!* 1 
as a centre the Austrians could then strike 
with ease, and with superior numbers, against the detach- 
ments of the French army as they descended the mountains 
at any points in the semicircle from Genoa to Mont Cenis. 
There has seldom been a case where the necessity and the 
advantages of a particular line of strategy have been so 
obvious; yet after crossing the Ticino the Austrians, above 
a hundred thousand strong, stood as if spell-bound under 
their incompetent chief, Giulay. Meanwhile French de- 
tachments crossed Mont Cenis; others, more numerous, 
landed with the Emperor at Genoa, and established com- 
munications with the Piedmontese, whose headquarters 
were at Alessandria. Giulay now believed that the Allies 
would strike upon his communications in the direction of 
Parma. The march of Bonaparte upon Piacenza in 1796, 
as well as the campaign of Marengo, might well inspire 
this fear; but the real intention of Napoleon III. was to 
outflank, the Austrians from the north and so to gain 
Milan. Garibaldi was already operating at the extreme 
left of the Sardinian line in the neighbourhood of Como. 
While the Piedmontese maintained their positions in the 
front, the French from Genoa marched northwards behind 
them, crossed the Po, and reached Vercelli before the 
Austrians discovered their manoeuvre. Giulay, still linger- 
ing between the Sesia and the Ticino, now called up part 
of his forces northwards, but not in time to prevent the 
Piedmontese from crossing the Sesia and defeating the 
troops opposed to them at Palestro (May 30). While the 
Austrians were occupied at this point, the French crossed 
the river farther north, and moved eastwards on the 
Ticino. Giulay was thus outflanked and compelled to fall 
back. The Allies followed him, and on the 4th of June 
attacked the Austrian army in its positions about Magenta 
on the road to Milan. The assault of Mac- 
mahon from the north gave the Allies victory ® attle 
after a hard-fought day. It was impossible June 4* 
for the Austrians to defend Milan; they re- 
tired upon the Adda and subsequently upon the Mincio, 
abandoning all Lombardy to the invaders, and calling up 
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their troops from Bologna and the other occupied towns 
in the Papal States, in order that they might take part 
in the defence of the Venetian frontier and the fortresses 
that guarded it. 

The victory of the Allies was at once felt throughout 
Central Italy. The Grand Duke of Tuscany had already 
fled from his dominions, and the Dictatorship for the 
period of the war had been offered by a Provisional 
Government to Victor Emmanuel, who, while refusing 

Movement this, had allowed his envoy, Boncampagni, 

in Central to assume temporary powers at Florence as 

Italy his representative. The Duke of Modena 
and the Duchess of Parma now quitted their territories. 
In the Romagna the disappearance of the Austrians re- 
sulted in the immediate overthrow of Papal authority. 
Everywhere the demand was for union with Piedmont. 
The calamities of the last ten years had taught their lesson 
to the Italian people. Inhere was now nothing of the 
disorder, the extravagance, the childishness of 1848. The 
populations who had then been so divided, so suspicious, 
so easy a prey to demagogues, were now watchful, self- 
controlled, and anxious for the guidance of the only real 
national Government. As at Florence, so in the Duchies 
and in the Romagna, it was desired that Victor Emmanuel 
should assume the Dictatorship. The King adhered to 
the policy which he had adopted towards Tuscany, avoid- 
ing any engagement that might compromise him with 
Europe or his ally, but appointing Commissioners to enrol 
troops for the common war against Austria and to con- 
duct the necessary work of administration in these districts. 
Farini, the historian of the Roman States, was sent to 
Modena; Azeglio, the ex-Minister, to Bologna. Each of 
these officers entered on his task in a spirit worthy of the 
time; each understood how much might be won for Italy 
by boldness, how much endangered or lost by untimely 
scruples. 1 

In his proclamations at the opening of the war Napo- 
leon had declared that Italy must be freed up to the shore 
of the Adriatic. Dis address to the Italian people on 
entering Milan with Victor Emmanuel after the victory of 
Magenta breathed the same spirit. As yet, however, 

1 La Farina Epistolario, ii. 172. Parliamentary Papers, 1859, xxxiii- 
39*j 47°- 
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Lombardy alone had been won. The advance of the allied 
armies was accordingly resumed after an interval of some 
days, and on the 23rd of June they approached the posi- 
tions held by the Austrians a little to the west of the 
Mincio. Francis Joseph had come from Vienna to take 
command of the army. His presence assisted the enemy, 
inasmuch as he had no plan of his own, and wavered 
from day to day between the antagonistic plans of the 
generals at headquarters. Some wished to make the 
Mincio the line of defence, others to hold the 
Chiese some miles farther west. The conse- JJSferino 
quence was that the army marched backwards June 24* 
and forwards across the space between the 
two rivers according as one or another general gained for 
the moment the Emperor’s confidence. It was while the 
Austrians were thus engaged that the allied armies came 
into contact with them about Solferino. On neither side 
was it known that the whole force of the enemy was close 
at hand. The battle of Solferino, one of the bloodiest of 
recent times, was fought almost by accident. About a 
hundred and fifty thousand men were present under Napo- 
leon and Victor Emmanuel ; the Austrians had a slight 
superiority in force. On the north, where Benedek with 
the Austrian right was attacked by the Piedmontese at 
San Martinp^ it seemed as if the task imposed on the 
Italian troops was beyond their power. Victor Emmanuel, 
fighting with the same courage as at Novara, saw the 
positions in front of his troops alternately won and lost. 
But the success of the French at Solferino in the centre 
decided the day, and the Austrians withdrew at last from 
their whole line with a loss in killed and wounded of 
fourteen thousand men. On the part of the Allies the 
slaughter was scarcely less. 

Napoleon stood a conqueror, but a conqueror at terrible 
cost; and in front of him he saw the fortresses of the 
Quadrilateral, while new divisions were hastening from 
the north and east to the support of the still unbroken 
Austrian army. He might well doubt 
whether, even against his present antagonist a nd Prussia 
alone, further success was possible. The 
fearful spectacle of Solferino, heightened by the effects of 
overpowering summer heat, probably affected a mind 
humane and sensitive and untried in the experience of 
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war. The condition of the French army, there is reason 
to believe, was far different from that represented in official 
reports, and likely to make the continuance of the cam- 
paign perilous in the extreme. But beyond all this, the 
Emperor knew that, if he advanced farther Prussia and 
all Germany might at any moment take up arms against 
him. There had been a strong outburst of sympathy for 
Austria in the south-western German States. National 
patriotism was excited by the attack of Napoleon on the 
chief of the German sovereigns, and the belief was widely 
spread that French conquest in Italy would soon be fol- 
lowed by French conquest on the Rhine. Prussia had 
hitherto shown reserve. It would have joined its arms 
with those of Austria if its own claims to an improved 
position in Germany had been granted by the Court of 
Vienna; but Francis Joseph had up to this time refused 
the concessions demanded. In the stress of his peril he 
might at any moment close with the offers which he had 
before rejected; even without a distinct agreement between 
the two Courts, and in mere deference to German public 
opinion, Prussia might launch against France the armies 
which it had already brought into readiness for the field. 
A war upon the Rhine would then be added to the war 
before the Quadrilateral, and from the risks of this double 
effort Napoleon might well shrink in the interest of France 
not less than of his own dynasty. He determined to seek 
an interview with Francis Joseph, and to ascertain on 
what terms peace might now be made. The 
\nn r f ieW ° f interview took place at Villafranca, east of the 
Iuly a il Ca ’ Mincio, on the nth of July. Francis Joseph 
refused to cede any part of Venetia without a 
further struggle. He was willing to give up Lombardy, 
and to consent to the establishment of an Italian Federa- 
tion under the presidency of the Pope, of which Federation 
Venetia, still under Austria’s rule, should be a member; 
but he required that Mantua should be left within his 
own frontier, and that the sovereigns of Tuscany and 
Modena should resume possession of their dominions. To 
these terms Napoleon assented, on obtaining 
Villafranca a ver ^ a ^ agreement that the dispossessed 
princes should not be restored by foreign 
arms. Regarding Parma and the restoration of the Papal 
authority in the Romagna no stipulations were made. 
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With the signature of the Preliminaries of Villafranca, 
which were to form the base of a regular Treaty to 
be negotiated at Zurich, and to which Victor Emmanuel 
added his name with words of reservation, hostilities came 
to a close. The negotiations at Zurich, though they lasted 
for several months, added nothing of im- Treaty of 
portance to the matter of the Preliminaries, ZUrich, 
and decided nothing that had been left in Nov * 10 
uncertainty. The Italian Federation remained a scheme 
which the two Emperors, and they alone, undertook to 
promote. Piedmont entered into no engagement either 
with regard to the Duchies or with regard to Federation. 
Victor Emmanuel had in fact announced from the first 
that he would enter no League of which a province 
governed by Austria formed a part, and from this resolu- 
tion he never swerved . 1 2 

Though Lombardy was gained, the impression made 
upon the Italians by the peace of Villafranca was one of 
the utmost dismay. Napoleon had so confidently and 
so recently promised the liberation of all 
Northern Italy that public opinion ascribed ^/cavour 
to treachery or weakness what was in truth an 
act of political necessity. On the first rumour of the 
negotiations Cavour had hurried from Turin, but the 
agreement was signed before his arrival. The anger and 
the grief of Cavour are described by those who then saw 
him as terrible to witness . 3 Napoleon had not the courage 
to face him ; Victor Emmanuel bore for two hours the 
reproaches of his Minister, who had now completely lost 
his self-control. Cavour returned to Turin, and shortly 
afterwards withdrew from office, his last act being the 
despatch of ten thousand muskets to Farini at Modena. 
In accordance with the terms of peace, instructions, which 
were probably not meant to be obeyed, were sent by 
Cavour’s successor, Rattazzi, to the Piedmontese Com- 
missioners in Central Italy, bidding them to return to 
Turin and to disband any forces that they had collected. 

1 Cavour, Lettere, iii. introd. 212, iii. 107. Bianchi, Politique de 
Cavour, p. 349. Bianchi, Diplomazia, viii. 145, 198. Massari, Vittorio 
Emanuele, ii. 32. Kossuth, Memories, p. 394. Pari. Pap. 1859, xxxii. 63, 
i860, lxviii. 7. La Farina Epist, ii. 190. Ollivier, L’Eglise et PEtat, 
ii. 452. 

2 Arrivabene, Italy under Victor Emmanuel, i. 268. 
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Fariili, on receipt of this order, adroitly divested himself 
of his Piedmontese citizenship, and, as an honorary 
burgher of Modena, accepted the Dictator- 
Central Italy ship from his fellow-townsmen. Azeglio re- 
turned to Turin, but took care before quitting 
the Romagna to place four thousand soldiers under com- 
petent leaders in a position to resist attack. It was not 
the least of Cavour’s merits that he had gathered about 
him a body of men who, when his own hand was for a 
while withdrawn, could pursue his policy with so much 
energy and sagacity as was now shown by the leaders of 
the national movement in Central Italy. Venetia was lost 
for the present; but if Napoleon’s promise was broken, 
districts which he had failed or had not intended to liberate 
might be united with the Italian Kingdom. The Duke 
of Modena, with six thousand men who had remained 
true to him, lay on the Austrian frontier, and threatened 
to march upon his capital. Farini mined the city gates, 
and armed so considerable a force that it became clear 
that the Duke would not recover his dominions without a 
serious battle. Parma placed itself under the same Dic- 
tatorship with Modena; in the Romagna a Provisional 
Government which Azeglio had left behind him continued 
his work. Tuscany, where Napoleon had hoped to find 
a throne for his cousin, pronounced for national union, 
and organised a common military force with its neigh- 
bours. During the weeks that followed the Peace of Villa- 
franca, declarations signed by tens of thousands, the votes 
of representative bodies, and popular demonstrations 
throughout Central Italy, showed in an orderly and peace- 
ful form how universal was the desire for union under the 
House of Savoy. 

Cavour, in the plans which he had made before 1859, 
had not looked for a direct and immediate result beyond 
the creation of an Italian Kingdom including 

Plans before w ^ 10 * e territory north of the Po. 

Villafranca The other steps in the consolidation of Italy 
would, he believed, follow in their order. 
They might be close at hand, or they might be delayed 
for a while; but in the expulsion of Austria, in the inter- 
position of a purely Italian State numbering above ten 
millions of inhabitants, mistress of the fortresses and of a 
powerful fleet, between Austria and those who had been 
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its vassals, the essential conditions of Italian national in- 
dependence would have been won. For the rest, Italy 
might be content to wait upon time and opportunity. But 
the Peace of Villafranca, leaving Venetia in the enemy’s 
hands, completely changed this prospect. The fiction of 
an Italian Federation in which the Hapsburg Emperor, as 
lord of Venice, should forget his Austrian interests and 
play the part of Italian patriot, was too gross to deceive 
any one. Italy, on these terms, would either continue 
to be governed from Vienna, or be made a pawn in the 
hands of its French protector. What therefore Cavour 
had hitherto been willing to leave to future years now 
became the need of the present. “Before Villafranca,” in 
his own words, “the union of Italy wa§,a possibility ; since 
Villafranca it is a necessity.” Victor Em- Central Ital 
manuel understood this too, and saw the need afterVilla^ 
for action more clearly than Rattazzi and the franca. 
Ministers who, on Cavour’s withdrawal in July-Nov- 
July, stepped for a few months into his place. 

The situation was one that called indeed for no mean 
exercise of statesmanship. If Italy was not to be left de- 
pendent upon the foreigner and the reputation of the 
House of Savoy ruined, it was necessary not only that 
the Duchies of Modena and Parma, but that Central Italy, 
including Tuscany and at least the Romagna, should be 
united with the Kingdom of Piedmont; yet the accom- 
plishment of this work was attended with the utmost 
danger. Napoleon himself was hoping to form Tuscany, 
with an augmented territory, into a rival Kingdom of 
Etruria or Central Italy, and to place his cousin on its 
throne. The Ultramontane party in France was alarmed 
and indignant at the overthrow of the Pope’s authority 
in the Romagna, and already called upon the Emperor 
to fulfil his duties towards the Holy See. If the national 
movement should extend to Rome itself, the hostile inter- 
vention of France was almost inevitable. While the 
negotiations with Austria at Zurich were still proceeding, 
Victor Emmanuel could not safely accept the sovereignty 
that was offered him by Tuscany and the neighbouring 
provinces, nor permit his cousin, the Prince of Carignano, 
to assume the regency which, during the period of sus- 
pense, it was proposed to confer upon him. Above all, 
it was necessary that the Government should not allow 
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the popular forces with which it was co-operating to pass 
beyond its own control. In the critical period that fol- 
lowed the armistice of Villafranca, Mazzini approached 
Victor Emmanuel, as thirty years before he 
Mazzini and had approached his father, and offered his 
Garibaldi. own ass j s tance in the establishment of Italian 
November union under the House of Savoy. He pro- 
posed, as the first step, to overthrow the 
Neapolitan Government by means of an expedition headed 
by Garibaldi, and to unite Sicily and Naples to the King’s 
dominions; but he demanded in return that Piedmont 
should oppose armed resistance to any foreign intervention 
occasioned by this enterprise; and he seems also to have 
required that an attack should be made immediately after- 
wards upon Rome and upon Venetia. To these conditions 
the King could not accede; and Mazzini, confirmed in his 
attitude of distrust towards the Court of Turin, turned to 
Garibaldi, who was now at Modena. At his instigation 
Garibaldi resolved to lead an expedition at once against 
Rome itself. Napoleon was at this very moment promising 
reforms on behalf of the Pope, and warning Victor Em- 
manuel against the annexation even of the Romagna 
(Oct. 20th). At the risk of incurring the hostility of 
Garibaldi’s followers and throwing their leader into oppo- 
sition to the dynasty, it was necessary for the Sardinian 
Government to check him in his course. The moment was 
a critical one in the history of the House of Savoy. But 
the soldier of Republican Italy proved more tractable than 
its prophet. Garibaldi was persuaded to abandon or post- 
pone an enterprise which could only have resulted in 
disaster for Italy; and with expressions of cordiality 
towards the King himself, and of bitter contempt for 
the fox-like politicians who advised him, he resigned 
his command and bade farewell to his comrades, 
recommending them, however, to remain under arms, 
in full confidence that they would ere long find a 
better opportunity for carrying the national flag 
southwards . 1 

Soon after the Agreement of Villafranca, Napoleon had 
proposed to the British Government that a Congress of all 
the Powers should assemble at Paris in order to decide 

1 Cavour, Lettere, iii. introd. 301. Bianchi, viii. 180. Garibaldi, 
Epist., i. 79. Guerzoni, i. 491. Reuchlin, iv. 410. 
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upon the many Italian questions which still remained 
unsettled. In taking upon himself the emancipation of 
Northern Italy Napoleon had, as it proved, attempted a 
task far beyond his own powers. The work had been 
abruptly broken off ; the promised services had not been 
rendered, the stipulated reward had not been The 
won. On the other hand, forces had been proposed 
set in motion which he who raised them could Congress 
not allay; populations stood in arms against the Govern- 
ments which the Agreement of Villafranca purported to 
restore; the Pope’s authority in the northern part of his 
dominions was at an end; the Italian League over which 
France and Austria were to join hands of benediction 
remained the laughing-stock of Europe. Napoleon’s 
victories had added Lombardy to Piedmont; for the rest, 
except from the Italian point of view, they had only thrown 
affairs into confusion. Hesitating at the first between his 
obligations towards Austria and the maintenance of his 
prestige in Italy, perplexed between the contradictory 
claims of nationality and of Ultramontanism, Napoleon 
would gladly have cast upon Great Britain, or upon 
Europe at large, the task of extricating him from his 
embarrassment. But the Cabinet of London, while favour- 
able to Italy, showed little inclination to entangle itself in 
engagements which might lead to war with Austria and 
Germany in the interest of the French Sovereign. Italian 
affairs, it was urged by Lord John Russell, might well be 
governed by the course of events within Italy itself ; and, 
as Austria remained inactive, the principle of non-inter- 
vention really gained the day. The firm attitude of the 
population both in the Duchies and in the Romagna, their 
unanimity and self-control, the absence of those disorders 
which had so often been made a pretext for foreign inter- 
vention, told upon the mind of Napoleon and on the 
opinion of Europe at large. Each month that passed 
rendered the restoration of the fallen Governments a work 
of greater difficulty, and increased the confidence of the 
Italians in themselves. Napoleon watched and wavered. 
When the Treaty of Zurich was signed his policy was still 
undetermined. By the prompt and liberal concession of 
reforms the Papal Government might perhaps even now 
have turned the balance in its favour. But the obstinate 
mind of Pius IX. was proof against every politic and 
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every generous influence. The stubbornness shown by 
Rome, the remembrance of Antonelli’s conduct towards 
the French Republic in 1849, possibly also the discovery 
of a Treaty of Alliance between the Papal Government and 
Austria, 1 at length overcame Napoleon’s hesitation in 
meeting the national demand of Italy, and gave him 
courage to defy both the Papal Court and the French 
priesthood. He resolved to consent to the formation of an 
Italian Kingdom under Victor Emmanuel including the 
northern part of the Papal territories as well as Tuscany 
and the other Duchies, and to silence the outcry which 
this act of spoliation would excite among the clerical party 
in France by llhe annexation of Nice and Savoy. 

The decision of the Emperor was foreshadowed by the 
publication on the 24th of December of a pamphlet 
entitled “The Pope and the Congress.” The 
“The Pope doctrine advanced in this essay was that, 
Congress,” although a certain temporal authority was 
Dec. 24 * necessary to the Pope’s spiritual independ- 

ence, the peace and unity which should sur- 
round the Vicar of Christ would be best attained when 


his temporal sovereignty was reduced within the narrowest 
possible limits. Rome and the territory immediately 
around it, if guaranteed to the Pope by the Great Powers, 
would be sufficient for the temporal needs of the Holy See. 
The revenue lost by the separation of the remainder of the 
Papal territories might be replaced by a yearly tribute of 
reverence paid by the Catholic Powers to the Head of the 
Church. That the pamphlet advocating this policy was 
written at the dictation of Napoleon was not made a 
secret. Its appearance occasioned an indignant protest at 
Rome. The Pope announced that he would take no part 
in the proposed Congress unless the doctrines advanced 
in the pamphlet were disavowed by the French Govern- 
ment. Napoleon in reply submitted to the Pope that he 


Change of 
Ministry at 
Paris. 

Jan. 5, 1860 


would do well to purchase the guarantee of 
the Powers for the remainder of his terri- 
tories by giving up all claim to the Romagna, 
which he had ^already lost. Pius retorted that 


he could not cede what Heaven had granted, 
not to himself, but to the Church ; and that if the Powers 


would but clear the Romagna of Piedmontese intruders 


1 Deutsche Rundschau, 1882; Rassegne Nazionale, Jan. 1st, 1882. 
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he would soon reconquer the rebellious province without 
. the assistance either of France or of Austria. The attitude 
assumed by the Papal Court gave Napoleon a good 
pretext for abandoning the plan of a European Congress, 
from which he could hardly expect to obtain a grant 
of Nice and Savoy. It was announced at Paris that the 
Congress would be postponed ; and on the 5th of January, 
i860, the change in Napoleon’s policy was 
publicly marked by the dismissal of his Cavour re- 
Foreign Minister, Walewski, and the sun ^ s n ®^ ice# 
appointment in his place of Thouvenel, 
a friend to Italian union. Ten days later Rattazzi 
gave up office at Turin, and Cavour returned to 
power. 

Rattazzi, during the six months that he had conducted 
affairs, had steered safely past some dangerous rocks; 
but he held the helm with an unsteady and untrusted 
hand, and he appears to have displayed an unworthy 
jealousy towards Cavour, who, while out of office, had 
not ceased to render what services he could to his country. 
Cavour resumed his post, with the resolve to defer no 
longer the annexation of Central Italy, but with the heavy 
consciousness that Napoleon would demand 
in return for his consent to this union the ^® vour and 
cession of Nice and Savoy. No Treaty jan^Ma^ch 
entitled France to claim this reward, for the 
Austrians still held Venetia; but Napoleon’s troops lay 
at Milan, and by a march southwards they could easily 
throw Italian affairs again into confusion, and undo all 
that the last six months had effected. Cavour would per- 
haps have lent himself to any European combination 
which, while directed against the extension of France, 
would have secured the existence of the Italian Kingdom; 
but no such alternative to the French alliance proved 
possible ; and the subsequent negotiations between Paris 
and Turin were intended only to vest with a certain diplo- 
matic propriety the now inevitable transfer of territory 
from the weaker to the stronger State. A series of pro- 
positions made from London with the view of withdrawing 
from Italy both French and Austrian influence led the 
Austrian Court to acknowledge that its army would not 
be employed for the restoration of the sovereigns of 
Tuscany and Modena. Construing this statement as an 
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admission that the stipulations of Villafranca and Zurich 
as to the return of the fugitive princes had become im- 
practicable, Napoleon now suggested that Victor Em- 
manuel should annex Parma and Modena, and assume 
secular power in the Romagna as Vicar of the Pope, 
leaving Tuscany to form a separate Government. The 
establishment of so powerful a kingdom on the confines 
of France was, he added, not in accordance with the tradi- 
tions of French foreign policy, and in self-defence France 
must rectify its military frontier by the acquisition of 
Nice and Savoy (Feb. 24th). Cavour well understood 
that the mention of Tuscan independence, and the qualified 
recognition of the Pope’s rights in the Romagna, were no 
more than suggestions of the means of pressure by which 
France might enforce the cessions it required. He 
answered that, although Victor Emmanuel could not 
alienate any part of his dominions, his Government recog- 
nised the same popular rights in Savoy and Nice as in 
Central Italy; and accordingly that if the population of 
these districts declared in a legal form their desire to be 
incorporated with France, the King would not resist their 
will. Having thus consented to the necessary sacrifice, 
and ignoring Napoleon’s reservations with regard to 
Tuscany and the Pope, Cavour gave orders that a popular 
vote should at once be taken in Tuscany, as well as in 


.. . . At _ Parma, Modena, and the Romagna, on the 

Duchies and question of union with Piedmont. The vot- 
the Romagna ing took place early in March, and gave an 
with Pied- overwhelming majority in favour of union. 

March ^ 'he Pope issued the major excommunication 

against the authors, abettors, and agents in 
this work of sacrilege, and heaped curses on curses; but 
no one seemed the worse for them. Victor Emmanuel 


accepted the sovereignty that was offered to him, and on 
the 2nd of April the Parliament of the united kingdom 
assembled at Turin. It had already been announced to 
the inhabitants of Nice and Savoy that the King had 
consented to their union with France. The 
Nlce^ceded ^ orma ^ t y °f a Plebiscite was enacted a few 
to France days later, and under the combined pressure 
of the French and Sardinian Governments 
the desired results were obtained. Not more than a few 
hundred persons protested by their vote against a trans- 
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action to which it was understood that the King had no 
choice but to submit . 1 

That Victor Emmanuel had at one time been disposed 
to resist Cavour’s surrender of the home of his race is 
well known. Above a year, however, had cavour on 
passed since the project had been accepted the cession 
as the basis of the French alliance; and if, of Nice and 
during the interval of suspense after Villa- Savoy 
franca, the King had cherished a hope that the sacrifice 
might be avoided without prejudice either to the cause of 
Italy or to his own relations with Napoleon, Cavour had 
entertained no such illusions. He knew that the cession 
was an indispensable link in the chain of his own policy, 
that policy which had made it possible to defeat Austria, 
and which, he believed, would lead to the further con- 
solidation of Italy. Looking to Rome, to Palermo, where 
the smouldering fire might at any moment blaze out, he 
could not yet dispense with the friendship of Napoleon, 
he could not provoke the one man powerful enough to 
shape the action of France in defiance of Clerical and of 
Legitimist aims. Rattazzi might claim credit for having 
brought Piedmont past the Treaty of Zurich without loss 
of territory; Cavour, in a far finer spirit, took upon him- 
self the responsibility for the sacrifice made to France, 
and bade the Parliament of Italy pass judgment upon his 
act. The cession of the border-provinces overshadowed 
what would otherwise have been the brightest scene in 
Italian history for many generations, the meeting of the 
first North-Italian Parliament at Turin. Garibaldi, com- 
ing as deputy from his birthplace, Nice, uttered words 
of scorn and injustice against the man who had made 
him an alien in Italy, and quitted the Chamber. Bitterly 
as Cavour felt, both now and down to the end of his life, 
the reproaches that were levelled against him, he allowed 
no trace of wounded feeling, of impatience, of the sense of 
wrong, to escape him in the masterly speech in which he 
justified his policy and won for it the ratification of the 
Parliament. It was not until a year later, when the hand 
of death was almost upon him, that fierce words addressed 
to him face to face by Garibaldi wrung from him the im- 
pressive answer, “The act that has made this gulf between 

1 Cavour, Lettere, iv. introd. 20. Bianchi, Politique, p. 354. Bianchi, 
Diploraazia, viii. 256. Parliamentary Papers, i860, lxvii. 203; lxviii, 53. 
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us was the most painful duty of my life. By what I 
have felt myself I know what Garibaldi must have felt. 
If he refuses me his forgiveness I cannot reproach him 
for it.” 1 

The annexation of Nice and Savoy ( by Napoleon was 
seen with extreme displeasure in Europe generally, and 
The cession most * n England. It directly affected 

in relation the history of Britain by the stimulus which 
to Europe it gave to the development of the Volunteer 
and Italy Forces. Owing their origin to certain de- 
monstrations of hostility towards England made by the 
French army after Orsini’s conspiracy and the acquittal of 
one of his confederates in London, the Volunteer Forces 
rose in the three months that followed the annexation of 
Nice and Savoy from seventy to a hundred and eighty 
thousand men. If viewed as an indication that the ruler of 
France would not be content with the frontiers of 1815, 
the acquisition of the Sub-Alpine provinces might with 
some reason excite alarm ; on no other ground could their 
transfer be justly condemned. Geographical position, 
language, commercial interests, separated Savoy from 
Piedmont and connected it with France; and though in 
certain parts of the County of Nice the Italian character 
predominated, this district as a whole bore the stamp not 
of Piedmont or Liguria but of Provence. Since the 
separation from France in 1815 there had always been, 
both in Nice and Savoy, a considerable party which de- 
sired reunion with that country. The political and social 
order of the Sardinian Kingdom had from 1815 to 1848 
been so backward, so reactionary, that the middle classes 
in the border-provinces looked wistfully to France as a 
land where their own grievances had been removed and 
their own ideals attained. The constitutional system of 
Victor Emmanuel and the despotic system of Louis Napo- 
leon had both been too recently introduced to reverse in 
the minds of the greater number the political tradition 
of the preceding thirty years. Thus if there were a few 
who, like Garibaldi, himself of Genoese descent though 
born at Nice, passionately resented separation from Italy, 
they found no considerable party either in Nice or in 
Savoy animated by the same feeling. On the other hand, 
the ecclesiastical sentiment of Savoy rendered its transfer 
1 Cavour in Parlaraento, p. 556. 
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to France an actual advantage to the Italian State. The 
Papacy had here a deeply-rooted influence. The reforms 
begun 'by Azeglio’s Ministry had been steadily resisted 
by a Savoyard group of deputies in the interests of Rome. 
Cavour himself, in the prosecution of his larger plans, had 
always been exposed to the danger of a coalition between 
this ultra-Conservative party and his opponents of the 
other extreme. It was well that in the conflict with the 
Papacy, without which there could be no such thing as 
a Kingdom of United Italy, these influences of the 
Savoyard Church and Noblesse should be removed from 
the Parliament and the Throne. Honourable as the 
Savoyard party of resistance had proved themselves in 
Parliamentary life, loyal and faithful as they were to 
their sovereign, they were yet not a part of the Italian 
nation. Their interests were not bound up with the cause 
of Italian union ; their leaders were not inspired with 
the ideal of Italian national life. The forces that 
threatened the future of the new State from within 
were too powerful for the surrender of a priest- 
governed and half-foreign element to be considered as a 
real loss. 

Nice and Savoy had hardly been handed over to Napo- 
leon when Garibaldi set out from Genoa to effect the 
liberation of Sicily and Naples. King Fer- 
dinand II., known to his subjects and to Naples 
.Western Europe as King Bomba, had died a 
few days before the battle of Magenta, leaving the throne 
to his son Francis II. In consequence of the friendship 
shown by Ferdinand to Russia during the Crimean War, 
and of his refusal to amend his tyrannical system of 
government, the Western Powers had in 1856 withdrawn 
their representatives from Naples. On the accession of 
Francis II. diplomatic intercourse was renewed, and 
Cavour, who had been at bitter enmity with Ferdinand, 
sought to establish relations of friendship with his son. 
In the war against Austria an alliance with Naples would 
have been of value to Sardinia as a counterpoise to Napo- 
leon’s influence, and this alliance Cavour attempted to 
obtain. He was, however, unsuccessful; and after the 
Peace of Villafranca the Neapolitan Court threw itself with 
ardour into schemes for the restoration of the fallen 
Governments and the overthrow of Piedmontese authority 
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in the Romagna by means of a coalition with Austria and 
Spain and a counter-revolutionary movement in Italy 
itself. A rising on behalf of the fugitive Grand Duke of 
Tuscany was to give the signal for the march of the 
Neapolitan army northwards. This rising, however, was 
expected in vain, and the great Catholic design resulted 
in nothing. Baffled in its larger aims, the Bourbon 
Government proposed in the spring of i860 to occupy 
Umbria and the Marches, in order to prevent the revolu- 
tionary movement from spreading farther into the Papal 
States. Against this Cavour protested, and King Francis 
yielded to his threat to withdraw the Sardinian ambassador 
from Naples. Knowing that a conspiracy existed for the 
restoration of the House of Murat to the Neapolitan throrfte, 
which would have given France the ascendency in 
Southern Italy, Cavour now renewed his demand that 
Francis II. should enter into alliance with Piedmont, 
accepting a constitutional system of government and the 
national Italian policy of Victor Emmanuel. But neither 
the summons from Turin, nor the agitation of the 
Muratists, nor the warnings of Great Britain that the 
Bourbon dynasty could only avert its fall by reform, pro- 
duced any real change in the spirit of the Neapolitan 
Court. Ministers were removed, but tlhe absolutist and 
anti-national system remained the same. Meanwhile 
Garibaldi was gathering his followers round him in Genoa. 
On the 15th of April Victor Emmanuel wrote to King 
Francis that unless his fatal system of policy was imme- 
diately abandoned the Piedmontese Government itself 
might shortly be forced to become the agent of his 
destruction. Even this menace proved fruitless; and 
after thus fairly exposing to the Court of Naples 
the consequence of its own stubbornness, Victor Em- 
manuel let loose against it the revolutionary forces of 
Garibaldi. 

Since the campaign of 1859 insurrectionary committees 
had been active in the principal Sicilian towns. The old 
desire of the Sicilian Liberals for the inde- 

Sicily pendence of the island had given place, under 
the influence of the events of the past year, 
to the desire for Italian union. On the abandonment of 
Garibaldi’s plan for the march on Rome in November, 
1859, the liberation of Sicily had been suggested to him as 
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a more feasible enterprise, and the general himself wavered 
in the spring of i860 between the resumption of his Roman 
project and an attack upon the Bourbons of Naples from 
the south. The rumour spread through Sicily that Gari- 
baldi would soon appear there at the head of his followers. 
On the 3rd of April an attempt at insurrection was made at 
Palermo. It was repressed without difficulty; and 
although disturbances broke out in other parts of the 
island, the reports which reached Garibaldi at Genoa as 
to the spirit and prospects of the Sicilians were so dis- 
heartening that for a while he seemed disposed to abandon 
the project of invasion as hopeless for the present. It was 
only when some of the Sicilian exiles declared 
that they would risk the enterprise without ^arts^or 
him that he resolved upon immediate action. Sicily, May 5 
On the night of the 5th of May two steam- 
ships lying in the harbour of Genoa were seized, and on 
these Garibaldi with his Thousand put to sea. Cavour, 
though he would have preferred that Sicily should remain 
unmolested until some progress had been made in the con- 
solidation of the North Italian Kingdom, did not venture 
to restrain Garibaldi’s movements, with which he was well 
acquainted. He required, however, that the expedition 
should not touch at the island of Sardinia, and gave osten- 
sible orders to his admiral, Persano, to seize the ships of 
Garibaldi if they should put into any Sardinian port. Gari- 
baldi, who had sheltered the Sardinian Government from 
responsibility at the outset by the fiction of a sudden 
capture of the two merchant-ships, continued to spare 
Victor Emmanuel unnecessary difficulties by avoiding the 
fleet which was supposed to be on the watch for him off 
Cagliari in Sardinia, and only interrupted his voyage by 
a landing at a desolate spot on the Tuscan coast in order 
to take up artillery and ammunition which were waiting 
for him there. On the nth of May, having heard from 
some English merchantmen that there were no Neapolitan 
vessels of war at Marsala, he made for this harbour. The 
first of his two ships entered it in safety and 
disembarked her crew; the second, running 
on a rock, lay for some time within range of a May*?! 8 ’ 
the guns of a Neapolitan war-steamer which 
was bearing up towards the port. But for some unknown 
reason the Neapolitan commander delayed opening fire, 
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and the landing of Garibaldi's followers was during this 
interval completed without loss. 1 

On the following day the little army, attired in the 
red shirts which are worn by cattle-ranchers in South 
America, marched eastwards from Marsala. Bands of 
villagers joined them as they moved through the country, 
and many unexpected adherents were gained among the 
priests. On the third day's march Neapolitan troops 
were seen in position at Calatafimi. They were attacked 
by Garibaldi, and, though far superior in number, were 
put to the rout. The moral effects of this first victory 
were very great. The Neapolitan commander retired into 
Palermo, leaving Garibaldi master of the western portion 
of the island. Insurrection spread towards the interior; 
the revolutionary party at Palermo itself regained its 
courage and prepared to co-operate with Garibaldi on his 
approach. On nearing the city Garibaldi determined that 
Garibaldi cou ^ not risk a direct assault upon the 

captures forces which occupied it. He resolved, if 
Palermo, possible, to lure part of the defenders into 
May 26 t he moun t a ins, and during their absence to 
throw himself into the city and to trust to the energy of 
its inhabitants to maintain himself there. This strategy 
succeeded. While the officer in command of some of the 
Neapolitan battalions, tempted by an easy victory over 
the ill-disciplined Sicilian bands opposed to him, pursued 
his beaten enemy into the mountains, Garibaldi with the 
best of his troops fought his way into Palermo on the 
night of May 26th. Fighting continued in the streets 
during the next two days, and the cannon of the forts and 
of the Neapolitan vessels in harbour ineffectually bom- 
barded the city. On the 30th, at the moment when the 
absent battalions were coming again into sight, an 
armistice was signed on board the British man-of-war 
Hannibal. The Neapolitan commander gave up to Gari- 
baldi the bank and public buildings, and withdrew into 
the forts outside the town. But the Government at Naples 
was now becoming thoroughly alarmed; and considering 
Palermo as lost, it directed the troops to be shipped to 
Messina and to Naples itself. Garibaldi was thus left in 

1 Garibaldi, Epist. i. 97. Persano, Diario, i. 14. Le Farina, Epist., 
ii. 324. Guerzoni, ii. 23. Parliamentary Papers, i860, lxviii. 2. Mundy, 
H.M.S. Hannibal at Palermo, p. 133. 
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undisputed possession of the Sicilian capital. He remained 
there for nearly two months, assuming the government of 
Sicily as Dictator in the name of Victor Emmanuel, ap- 
pointing Ministers, and levying taxes. Heavy reinforce- 
ments reached him from Italy. The Neapolitans, driven 
from the interior as well as from the towns occupied by 
the invader, now held only the north-eastern extremity 
of the island. On the 20th of July Garibaldi, operating 
both by land and sea, attacked and defeated them at 
Milazzo on the northern coast. The result of this victory 
was that Messina itself, with the exception of the citadel, 
was evacuated by the Neapolitans without resistance. 
Garibaldi, whose troops now numbered eighteen thousand, 
was master of the island from sea to sea, and could with 
confidence look forward to the overthrow of Bourbon 
authority on the Italian mainland. 

During Garibaldi’s stay at Palermo the antagonism 
between the two political creeds which severed those whose 
devotion to Italy was the strongest came clearly into view. 
This antagonism stood embodied in its ex- 
treme form in the contrast between Mazzini ofActlcm 
and Cavour. Mazzini, handling moral and 
political conceptions with something of the independence 
of a mathematician, laid it down as the first duty of the 
Italian nation to possess itself of Rome and Venice, re- 
gardless of difficulties that might be raised from without. 
By conviction he desired that Italy should be a Republic, 
though under certain conditions he might be willing to 
tolerate the monarchy of Victor Emmanuel. Cavour, 
accurately observing the play of political forces in Europe, 
conscious above all of the strength of those ties which 
still bound Napoleon to the clerical cause, knew that there 
were limits which Italy could not at present pass without 
ruin. The centre of Mazzini’s hopes, an advance upon 
Rome itself, he knew to be an act of self-destruction for 
Italy, and this advance he was resolved at all costs to 
prevent. Cavour had not hindered the expedition to 
Sicily; he had not considered it likely to embroil Italy 
with its ally; but neither had he been the author of this 
enterprise. The liberation of Sicily might be deemed the 
work rather of the school of Mazzini than of Cavour. 
Garibaldi indeed was personally loyal to Victor Em- 
manuel; but around him there were men who, if not 
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Republicans, were at least disposed to make the grant of 
Sicily to Victor Emmanuel conditional upon the king’s 
fulfilling the will of the so-called Party of Action, and 
consenting to an attack upon Rome. Under the influence 
of these politicians Garibaldi, in reply to a deputation 
expressing to him the desire of the Sicilians for union with 
the Kingdom of Victor Emmanuel, declared that he had 
come to fight not for Sicily alone but for all Italy, and 
that if the annexation of Sicily was to take place before 
the . union of Italy was assured, he must withdraw his 
hand from the work and retire. The effect produced by 
these words of Garibaldi was so serious that the Ministers 
whom he had placed in office resigned. Garibaldi 
endeavoured to substitute for them men more agreeable 
to the Party of Action, but a demonstration in Palermo 
itself forced him to nominate Sicilians in favour of im- 
mediate annexation. The public opinion of the island 
was hostile to Republicanism and to the friends of 
Mazzini ; nor could the prevailing anarchy long continue 
without danger of a reactionary movement. Garibaldi 
himself possessed no glimmer of administrative faculty. 
After weeks of confusion and misgovernment he saw the 
necessity of accepting direction from Turin, and consented 
to recognise as Pro-Dictator of the island a nominee of 
Cavour, the Piedmontese Depretis. Under the influence 
of Depretis a commencement was made in the work of 
political and social reorganisation . 1 

Cavour, during Garibaldi’s preparation for his descent 
upon Sicily and until the capture of Palermo, had affected 
to disavow and condemn the enterprise as one undertaken 
by individuals in spite of the Government, and at their 
own risk. The Piedmontese ambassador was still at 
Cavour’s Naples as the representative of a friendly 

policy with Court; and in reply to the reproaches of 
regard to Germany and Russia, Cavour alleged that the 

Naples title Q f Dictator of Sicily in the name of 
Victor Emmanuel had been assumed by Garibaldi without 
the knowledge or consent of his sovereign. But whatever 
might be said to Foreign Powers, Cavour, from the time 
of the capture of Palermo, recognised that the hour had 
come for further steps towards Italian union; and, without 

1 Cavour, Lettere, iii. introd. 269. La Farina, Epist., ii. 336. 
Bianchi, Politique, p. 366. Persano, Diario, i. 50, 72, 96. 
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committing himself to any definite line of action, he began 
already to contemplate the overthrow of the Bourbon 
dynasty at Naples. It was in vain that King Francis now 
released his political prisoners, declared the Constitution 
of 1848 in force, and tendered to Piedmont the alliance 
which he had before refused. Cavour, in reply to his 
overtures, stated that he could not on his own authority 
pledge Piedmont to the support of a dynasty now almost 
in the agonies of dissolution, and that the matter must 
await the meeting of Parliament at Turin. Thus far the 
way had not been absolutely closed to a reconciliation 
between the two Courts; but after the victory of Garibaldi 
at Milazzo and the evacuation of Messina at the end of 
July Cavour cast aside all hesitation and reserve. He 
appears to have thought a renewal of the war with Austria 
probable, and now strained every nerve to become master 
of Naples and its fleet before Austria could take the field. 
He ordered Admiral Persano to leave two ships of war to 
cover Garibaldi's passage to the mainland, and with one 
ship to proceed to Naples himself, and there excite insur- 
rection and win over the Neapolitan fleet to 
the flag of Victor Emmanuel. Persano Garibaldi 
reached Naples on the 3rd of August, and on thcTmalnh 
the next day the negotiations between the land, Aug. 19 
two Courts were broken off. On the 19th 
Garibaldi crossed from Sicily to the mainland. His march ' 
upon the capital was one unbroken triumph. 

It was the hope of Cavour that before Garibaldi could 
reach Naples a popular movement in the city itself would 
force the King to take flight, so that Garibaldi on his 
arrival would find the machinery of government, as well 
as the command of the fleet and the army, 
already in the hands of Victor Emmanuel's 
representatives. If war with Austria was at Naples ’ 
really impending, incalculable mischief might 
be caused by the existence of a semi-independent Govern- 
ment at Naples, reckless, in its enthusiasm for the march 
on Rome, of the effect which its acts might produce on 
the French alliance. In any case the control of Italian 
affairs could but half belong to the King and his Minister 
if Garibaldi, in the full glory of his unparalleled exploits, 
should add the Dictatorship of Naples to the Dictatorship 
of Sicily. Accordingly Cavour plied every art to accelerate 
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the inevitable revolution. Persano and the Sardinian am- 
bassador, Villamarina, had their confederates in the 
Bourbon Ministry and in the Royal Family itself. But 
their efforts to drive King Francis from Naples, and to 
establish the authority of Victor Emmanuel before Gari- 
baldi’s arrival, were baffled partly by the tenacity of the 
King and Queen, partly by the opposition of the com- 
mittees of the Party of Action, who were determined that 
power should fall into no hands but those of Garibaldi 
himself. It was not till Garibaldi had reached Salerno, 
and the Bourbon generals had one after another declined 
to undertake the responsibility of command in a battle 
against him, that Francis resolved on flight. It was now 
feared that he might induce the fleet to sail with him, 
and even that he might hand it over to the Austrians. The 
crews, it was believed, were willing to follow the King; 
the officers, though inclined to the Italian cause, would be 
powerless to prevent them. There was not an hour to 
lose. On the night of September 5th, after the King’s 
intention to quit the capital had become known, Persano 
and Villamarina disguised themselves, and in company 
with their partisans mingled with the crews of the fleet, 
whom they induced by bribes and persuasion to empty 
the boilers and to cripple the engines of their ships. When, 
on the 6th, King Francis, having announced his intention 
to spare the capital bloodshed, went on board a mail 
Departure steamer and quitted the harbour, accompanied 
of King by the ambassadors of Austria, Prussia, and 
Francis, Spain, only one vessel of the fleet followed 

Sept. 6 him. An urgent summons was sent to Gari- 

baldi, whose presence was now desired by all parties alike 
in order to prevent the outbreak of disorders. Leaving 
Garibaldi troo P s at Salerno, Garibaldi came by 

enters railroad to Naples on the morning of the 7th, 
Naples, escorted only by some of his staff. The forts 
Sept. 7 were st ;jj garrisoned by eight thousand of 
the Bourbon troops, but all idea of resistance Had been 
abandoned, and Garibaldi drove fearlessly through the 
city in the midst of joyous crowds. His first act as 
Dictator was to declare the ships of war belonging to the 
State of the Two Sicilies united to those of King Victor 
Emmanuel under Admiral Persano’s command. Before 
sunset the flag of Italy was hoisted by the Neapolitan fleet. 
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The army was not to be so easily incorporated with the 
national forces. King Francis, after abandoning the idea 
of a battle between Naples and Salerno, had ordered the 
mass of his troops to retire upon Capua in order to make 
a final struggle on the line of the Volturno, and this order 
had been obeyed . 1 

As soon as it had become evident that the entry of 
Garibaldi into Naples could not be anticipated by the 
establishment of Victor Emmanuel’s own authority, 
Cavour recognised that bold and aggressive 
action on the part of the National Govern- montese" 
ment was now a necessity. Garibaldi made army enters 
no secret of his intention to carry the Italian Umbria 
arms to Rome. The time was past when the Marche* 
national movement could be checked at the Sept. 11 
frontiers of Naples and Tuscany. It remained 
only for Cavour to throw the King’s own troops into the 
Papal States before Garibaldi could move from Naples, 
and, while winning for Italy the last foot of ground that 
could be won without an actual conflict with France, to 
stop short at those limits where the soldiers of Napoleon 
would certainly meet an invader with their fire. The Pope 
was still in possession of the Marches, of Umbria, and 
of the territory between the Apennines and the coast from 
Orvieto to Terracina. Cavour had good reason to believe 
that Napoleon would not strike on behalf of the Temporal 
Power until this last narrow district was menaced. He 
resolved to seize upon the Marches and Umbria, and to 
brave the consequences. On the day of Garibaldi’s entry 
into Naples a despatch was sent by Cavour to the Papal 
Government requiring, in the name of Victor Emmanuel, 
the disbandment of the foreign mercenaries who in the 
previous spring had plundered Perugia, and whose 
presence was a continued menace to the peace of Italy. 
The announcement now made by Napoleon that he must 
break off diplomatic relations with the Sardinian Govern- 
ment in case of the invasion of the Papal States produced 
no effect. Cavour replied that by no other means could 

1 Bianchi, Politique, p. 377. Persano, ii. pp. 1-102. Persano sent his 
Diary in MS. to Azeglio, and asked his advice on publishing it. Azeglio 
referred to Cavour’s saying, “ If we did for ourselves what we are doing 
for Italy, we should be sad blackguards,” and begged Persano to let his 
secrets be secrets, saying that since the partition of Poland no confession 
of such “colossal blackguardism ” had been published by any public man. 
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he prevent revolution from mastering all Italy, and on the 
ioth of September the French ambassador quitted Turin. 
Without waiting for Antonelli’s answer to his ultimatum, 
Cavour ordered the King’s troops to cross the frontier. 
The Papal army was commanded by Lamorictere, a French 
general who had gained some reputation in Algiers; but 
the resistance offered to the Piedmontese was unexpectedly 
feeble. The column which entered Umbria reached the 
southern limit without encountering any serious opposition 
except from the Irish garrison of Spoleto. In the Marches, 
where Lamorici£re had a considerable force at his disposal, 
the dispersion of the Papal troops and the incapacity 
shown in their command brought the campaign to a rapid 
and inglorious end. The main body of the defenders was 
routed on the Musone, near Loreto, on the 19th of Sep- 
Fall of tember. Other divisions surrendered, and 

Ancona, Ancona alone remained to Lamorici£re. 

Sept. 28 Vigorously attacked in this fortress both by 
land and sea, Lamorici^re surrendered after a siege of 
eight days. Within three weeks from Garibaldi’s entry 
into Naples the Piedmontese army had completed the task 
imposed upon it, and Victor Emmanuel was master of Italy 
as far as the Abruzzi. 


Cavour’s successes had not come a day too soon, for 
Garibaldi, since his entry into Naples, was falling more 
Cavour an< 3 more * nto e hands of the Party of 

Garibaldi, Action, and, while protesting his loyalty to 

and the Victor Emmanuel, was openly announcing 
P-t^of that he would march on Rome whether the 
King’s Government permitted it or not. In 
Sicily the officials appointed by this Party were proceeding 
with such violence that Depretis, unable to obtain troops 
from Cavour, resigned his post. Garibaldi suddenly 
appeared at Palermo on the 1 ith of September, appointed a 
new Pro-Dictator, and repeated to the Sicilians that their 
union with the Kingdom of Victor Emmanuel must be 
postponed until all members of the Italian family were 
free. But even the personal presence and the angry words 
of Garibaldi were powerless to check the strong expression 
of Sicilian opinion in favour of immediate and uncondi- 
tional annexation. His visit to Palermo was answered by 
the appearance of a Sicilian deputation at Turin demand- 
ing immediate union, and complaining that the island was 
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treated by Garibaldi’s officers like a conquered province. 
At Naples the rash and violent utterances of the Dictator 
were equally condemned. The Ministers whom he had 
himself appointed resigned. Garibaldi replaced them by 
others who were almost Republicans, and sent a letter to 
Victor Emmanuel requesting him to consent to the march 
upon Rome and to dismiss Cavour. It was known in 
Turin fhat at this very moment Napoleon was taking steps 
to increase the French force in Rome, and to garrison 
the whole of the territory that still remained to the Pope. 
Victor Emmanuel understood how to reply to Garibaldi’s 
letter. He remained true to his Minister, and sent orders 
to Villamarina at Naples in case Garibaldi should pro- 
claim the Republic to break off all relations with him and 
to secure the fleet. The fall of Ancona on September 28th 
brought a timely accession of popularity and credit to 
Cavour. He made the Parliament which assembled at 
Turin four days later arbiter in the struggle between 
Garibaldi and himself, and received from it an almost 
unanimous vote of confidence. Garibaldi would perhaps 
have treated lightly any resolution of Parliament which 
conflicted with his own opinion : he shrank from a breach 
with the soldier of Novara and Solferino. Now, as at 
other moments of danger, the character and reputation of 
Victor Emmanuel stood Italy in good stead. In the 
enthusiasm which Garibaldi’s services to Italy excited in 
every patriotic heart, there was room for thankfulness that 
Italy possessed a sovereign and a statesman strong enough 
even to withstand its hero when his heroism endangered 
the national cause. 1 

The King of Naples had not yet abandoned the hope 
that one or more of the European Powers would intervene 
in his behalf. The trustworthy part of his army had 
gathered round the fortress of Capua on the The armies 
Volturno, and there were indications that on the 
Garibaldi would here meet with far more Volturno 
serious resistance than he had yet encountered. While 
he was still in Naples, his troops, which had pushed north- 
wards, sustained a repulse at Cajazzo. Emboldened by 
this success, the Neapolitan army at the beginning of 
October assumed the offensive. It was with difficulty that 

1 Bianchi, Politique, p. 383. Persano, iii. 61. Bianchi, Diplomazia, 
*iii. 337* Garibaldi, Epist., i. 127. 
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Garibaldi, placing himself again at the head of his forces, 
drove the enemy back to Capua. But the arms of Victor 
Emmanuel were now thrown into the scale. Crossing the 
Apennines, and driving before him the weak force that 
was intended to bar his way at Isernia, the King de- 
scended in the rear of the Neapolitan army. The Bourbon 
commander, warned of his approach, moved northwards 
on the line of the Garigliano, leaving a garrison to defend 
Capua. Garibaldi followed on his track, and in the neigh- 
Meetin of bourhood °f Tea no met King Victor Em- 
Victor manuel (October 26th). The meeting is said 
Emmanuel to have been cordial on the part of the King, 
k reserved on the part of Garibaldi, who saw 

a 1 c * in the King’s suite the men by whom he 
had been prevented from invading the Papal States in 
the previous year. In spite of their common patriotism 
the volunteers of Garibaldi and the army of Victor 
Emmanuel were rival bodies, and the relations between 
the chiefs of each camp were strained and difficult. 
Garibaldi himself returned to the siege of Capua, while 
the King marched northwards against the retreating 
Neapolitans. All that was great in Garibaldi’s career was 
now in fact accomplished. The politicians about him had 
attempted at Naples, as in Sicily, to postpone the union 
with Victor Emmanuel’s monarchy, and to convoke a 
Southern Parliament which should fix the conditions on 
which annexation would be permitted; but, after discredit- 
ing the General, they had been crushed by public opinion, 
and a popular vote which was taken at the end of October 
on the question of immediate union showed the majority 
in favour of this course to be overwhelming. After the 
surrender of Capua on the 2nd of November, Victor 
Emmanuel made his entry into Naples. Garibaldi, whose 
request for the Lieutenancy of Southern Italy for the 
space of a year with full powers was refused by the King, 1 
declined all minor honours and rewards, and departed to 
his home, still filled with resentment against Cavour, and 
promising his soldiers that he would return in the spring 
and lead them to Rome and Venice. The reduction of 
Gaeta, where King Francis II. had taken refuge, and of 

1 cc Le Roi rSpondit tout court : 4 C’est impossible.’ ” Cavour to his 
ambassador at London, Nov. 16, in Bianchi, Politique, p. 386. La 
Farina, Epist., ii. 438. Persano, iv. 44. Guerzoni, ii. 212. 
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the citadel of Messina, formed the last act of the war. 
The French fleet for some time prevented the Sardinians 
from operating against Gaeta from the sea, and the siege 
in consequence made slow progress. It was not until the 
middle of January, 1861, that Napoleon permitted the 
French admiral to quit his station. The bombardment 
was now opened both by land and sea, and p a u Q f 
after a brave resistance Gaeta surrendered on Gaeta, 
the 14th of February. King Francis and Feb. 14, 1861 
his young Queen, a sister of the Empress of Austria, were 
conveyed in a French steamer to the Papal States, and 
Ihere began their life-long exile. The citadel of Messina, 
commanded by one of the few Neapolitan officers who 
showed any soldiery spirit, maintained its obstinate defence 
for a month after the Bourbon flag had disappeared from 
the mainland. 

Thus in the spring of 1861, within two years from the 
outbreak of war with Austria, Italy with the exception of 
Rome and Venice was united under Victor Emmanuel. 
Of all the European Powers, Great Britain alone watched 
the creation of the new Italian Kingdom with Cavour’s 
complete sympathy and approval. Austria, policy with 
though it had made peace at Zurich, declined regard to 
to renew diplomatic intercourse with Sardinia, Rome and 
and protested against the assumption by en ce 
Victor Emmanuel of the title of King of Italy. Russia, 
the ancient patron of the Neapolitan Bourbons, declared 
that geographical conditions alone prevented its interven- 
tion against their despoilers. Prussia, though under a new 
sovereign, had not yet completely severed the ties which 
bound it to Austria. Nevertheless, in spite of wide 
political ill-will, and of the passionate hostility of the 
clerical party throughout Europe, there was little prob- 
ability that the work of the Italian people would be over- 
thrown by external force. The problem which faced 
Victor Emmanuel’s Government was not so much the 
frustration of reactionary designs from without as the de- 
termination of the true line of policy to be followed in 
regard to Rome and Venice. There were few who, like 
Azeglio, held that Rome might be permanently left out- 
side the Italian Kingdom; there were none who held this 
of Venice. Garibaldi might be mad enough to hope for 
victory in a campaign against Austria and against France 
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at the head of such a troop as he himself could muster; 
Cavour would have deserved ill of his country if he had 
for one moment countenanced the belief that the force 
which had overthrown the Neapolitan Bourbons could 
with success, or with impunity to Italy, measure itself 
against the defenders of Venetia or of Rome. Yet the 
mind of Cavour was not one which could rest in mere 
passive expectancy as to the future, or in mere condem- 
nation of the unwise schemes of others. His intelligence, 
so luminous, so penetrating, that in its utterances we seem 
at times to be listening to the very spirit of the age, ranged 
over wide fields of moral and of spiritual interests in its 
forecast of the future of Italy, and spent its last force in 
one of those prophetic delineations whose breadth and 
power the world can feel, though a later time alone can 
judge of their correspondence with the destined course of 
history. Venice was less to Europe than Rome; its 
transfer to Italy would, Cavour believed, be effected either 
by arms or negotiations so soon as the German race should 
find a really national Government, and refuse the service 
which had hitherto been exacted from it for the mainten- 
ance of Austrian interests. It was to Prussia, as the 
representative of nationality in Germany, that Cavour 
looked as the natural ally of Italy in the vindication of 
that part of the national inheritance which still lay under 
the dominion of the Hapsburg. Rome, unlike Venice, was 
not only defended by foreign arms, it was the seat of a 
Power- whose empire over the mind of man was not the 
sport of military or political vicissitudes. Circumstances 
might cause France to relax its grasp on Rome, but it was 
not to such an accident that Cavour looked for the incor- 
poration of Rome with Italy. He conceived that the time 
would arrive when the Catholic world would recognise 
that the Church would best fulfil its task in complete 
separation from temporal power. Rome would then 
assume its natural position as the centre of the Italian 
State; the Church would be the noblest friend, not the 
misjudging enemy, of the Italian national monarchy. 
Cavour’s own religious beliefs were perhaps less simple 
than he chose to represent them. Occupying himself, 
however, with institutions, not with dogmas, he regarded 
the Church in profound earnestness as a humanising and 
elevating power. He valued its independence so highly 
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that even on the suppression of the Piedmontese monas- 
teries he had refused to give to the State the administration 
of the revenue arising from the sale of their lands, and 
had formed this into a fund belonging to the Church itself, 
in order that the clergy might not become salaried officers 
of the State. Human freedom was the principle in which 
he trusted; and looking upon the Church as the greatest 
association formed by men, he believed that here too the 
rule of freedom, of the absence of State-regulation, would 
in the end best serve man’s highest interests. With the 
passing away of the Pope’s temporal power, The Free 
Cavour imagined that the constitution of the Church in 
Church itself would become more democratic, the Free 
more responsive to the movement of the State 
modern world. His own effort in ecclesiastical reform 
had been to improve the condition and to promote the 
independence of the lower clergy. He had hoped that 
each step in their moral and material progress would make 
them more national at heart; and though this hope had 
been but partially fulfilled, Cavour had never ceased to 
cherish the ideal of a national Church which, while recog- 
nising its Head in Rome, should cordially and without 
reserve accept the friendship of the Italian State. 1 

It was in the exposition of these principles, in the 
enforcement of the common moral interest of Italian 
nationality and the Catholic Church, that Cavour gave 
his last counsels to the Italian Parliament. He was not 
himself to lead the nation farther towards the Promised 
Land. The immense exertions which he had maintained 
during the last three years, the indignation and anxiety 
caused to him by Garibaldi’s attacks, produced an illness 
which Cavour’s own careless habits of life 
and the unskilfulness of his doctors rendered favour* 
fatal. With dying lips he repeated to those j U ne V 6, U 1861 
about him the words in which he had 
summed up his policy in the Italian Parliament : “A free 
Church in a free State.” 2 Other Catholic lands had 

1 Cavour in Parlamento, p. 630. Azeglio, Correspondance Politique, 
p. 180. La Rive, p. 313. Berti, Cavour avanti 1848, p. 302. 

2 M Le comte le reconnu, lui serra La main et dit : * Frate, frate, libera 
chiesa in libero stato.’ Ce furent ses dernieres paroles.” Account of the 
death of Cavour by his niece, Countess Alfieri, in La Rive, Cavour, 
P- 3 * 9 - 
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adjusted by Concordats witli the Papacy the conflicting 
claims of temporal and spiritual authority in such matters 
Cavour as th e appointment of bishops, the regulation 
tavours a of schools, the family-rights of persons mar- 
Free Church r j e( j without ecclesiastical form. Cavour 
appears to have thought that in Italy, where the whole 
nation was in a sense Catholic, the Church might as 
safely and as easily be left to manage its own affairs as 
in the United States, where the Catholic community is 
only one among many religious societies. His optimism, 
his sanguine and large-hearted tolerance, was never more 
strikingly shown than in this fidelity to the principle of 
liberty, even in the case of those who for the time declined 
all reconciliation with the Italian State. Whether 
Cavour’s ideal was an impracticable fancy a later age will 
decide. The ascendancy within the Church of Rome 
would seem as yet to have rested with the elements most 
opposed to the spirit of the time, most obstinately bent 
on setting faith and reason in irreconcilable enmity. In 
place of that democratic movement within the hierarchy 
and the priesthood which Cavour anticipated, absolutism 
has won a new crown in the doctrine of Papal Infallibility. 
Catholic dogma has remained impervious to the solvents 
which during the last thirty years have operated with per- 
ceptible success on the theology of Protestant lands. 
Each conquest made in the world of thought and know- 
ledge is still noted as the next appropriate object of 
denunciation by the Vatican. Nevertheless the cautious 
spirit will be slow to conclude that hopes like those of 
Cavour were wholly vain. A single generation may see 
but little of the seed-time, nothing of the harvests that are 
yet to enrich mankind. And even if all wider interests 
be left out of view, enough remains to justify Cavour’s 
policy of respect for the independence of the Church in 
the fact that Italy during the thirty years succeeding the 
establishment of its union has remained free from civil 
war. Cavour was wont to refer to the Constitution .which 
the French National Assembly imposed upon the clergy 
in 1790 as the type of erroneous legislation. Had his own 
policy and that of his successors not been animated by a 
wiser spirit; had the Government of Italy, after over- 
throwing the Pope’s temporal sovereignty, sought enemies 
among the rural priesthood and their congregations, the 
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provinces added to the Italian Kingdom by Garibaldi 
would hardly have been maintained by the House of Savoy 
without a second and severer struggle. Between the ideal 
Italy which filled the thoughts not only of Mazzini but of 
some of the best English minds of that time — the land of 
immemorial greatness, touched once more by the divine 
hand and advancing from strength to strength as the in- 
tellectual and moral pioneer among nations — between this 
ideal and the somewhat hard and commonplace realities 
of the Italy of to-day there is indeed little enough resem- 
blance. Poverty, the pressure of inordinate taxation, the 
physical and moral habits inherited from centuries of evil 
government, — all these have darkened in no common 
measure the conditions from which Italian national life 
has to be built up. If in spite of overwhelming difficulties 
each crisis has hitherto been surmounted; if, with all that 
is faulty and infirm, the omens for the future of Italy are 
still favourable, one source of its good fortune has been 
the impress given to its ecclesiastical policy by the great 
statesman to whom above all other men it owes the accom- 
plishment of its union, and who, while claiming for Italy 
the whole of its national inheritance, vet determined to 
inflict no needless wound upon the conscience of Rome. 
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Shortly before the events which broke the power of 
Austria in Italy, the German people believed themselves 
to have entered on a new political era. King 
fronTlSs Frederick William IV., who, since 1848, had 
disappointed every hope that had been fixed 
on Prussia and on himself, was compelled by mental 
disorder to withdraw from public affairs in the autumn of 
1858. His brother, Prince William of Prussia, who had 
for a year acted as the King’s representative, 
The Regency now assumed the Regency. In the days 
OcL, U l 858 * when King Frederick William still retained 
some vestiges of his reputation the Prince of 
Prussia had been unpopular, as the supposed head of the 
reactionary party; but the events of the last few years 
had exhibited him in a better aspect. Though strong in 
his belief both in the Divine right of kings in general, 
and in the necessity of a powerful monarchical rule in 
Prussia, he was disposed to tolerate, and even to treat with 
a certain respect, the humble elements of constitutional 
government which he found in existence. There was 
more manliness in his nature than in that of his brother, 
more belief in the worth of his own people. The espion- 
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age, the servility, the overdone professions of sanctity in 
Manteuffel’s regime displeased him, but most of all he 
despised its pusillanimity in the conduct of foreign affairs. 
His heart indeed was Prussian, not German, and the 
destiny which created him the first Emperor of united 
Germany was not of his own making nor of his own seek- 
ing; but he felt that Prussia ought to hold a far greater 
station both in Germany and in Europe than it held held 
during his brother’s reign, and that the elevation of the 
State to the position which it ought to occupy was the task 
that lay before himself. During the twelve months pre- 
ceding the Regency the retirement of the King had not 
been treated as more than temporary, and the Prince of 
Prussia, though constantly at variance with Manteuffel’s 
Cabinet, had therefore not considered himself at liberty 
to remove his brother’s advisers. His first act on the 
assumption of the constitutional office of Regent was to 
dismiss the hated Ministry. Prince Antony of Hohen- 
zollern-Sigmaringen was called to office, and posts in the 
Government were given to men well known as moderate 
Liberals. Though the Regent stated in clear terms that 
he had no intention of forming a Liberal party-adminis- 
tration, his action satisfied public opinion. The troubles 
and the failures of 1849 had inclined men to be content 
with far less than had been asked years before. The 
leaders of the more advanced sections among the Liberals 
preferred for the most part to remain outside Pailiamentary 
life rather than to cause embarrassment to the new Govern- 
ment ; and the elections of 1859 sent to Berlin a body of 
representatives fully disposed to work with the Regent and 
his Ministers in the policy of guarded progress which they 
had laid down. 

This change of spirit in the Prussian Government, fol- 
lowed by the events that established Italian independence, 
told powerfully upon public opinion through- Revival of 
out Germany. Hopes that had been crushed idea of 
in 1849 now revived. With the collapse of German 

military despotism in the Austrian Empire union 

the clouds of reaction seemed everywhere to be passing 
awav; it "was possible once more to think of German 
national union and of common liberties in which all Ger- 
mans should share. As in 1808 the rising of the Spaniards 
against Napoleon had inspired Bliicher and his country- 
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men with the design of a truly national effort against their 
foreign oppressor, so in 1859 the work of Cavour chal- 
lenged the Germans to prove that their national patriotism 
and their political aptitude were not inferior to those of 
the Italian people. Men who had been prominent in the 
National Assembly at Frankfort again met one another 
and spoke to the nation. In the Parliaments of several 
of the minor States resolutions were brought forward in 
favour of the creation of a central German authority. 
Protests were made against the infringement of constitu- 
tional rights that had been common during the last ten 
years; patriotic meetings and demonstrations were held; 
and a National Society, in imitation of that which had 
prepared the way for union with Piedmont in Central and 
Southern Italy, was formally established. There was 
indeed no such preponderating opinion in favour of Prus- 
sian leadership as had existed in 1848. The southern 
States had displayed a strong sympathy with Austria in 
its war with Napoleon III., and had regarded the neutrality 
of Prussia during the Italian campaign as a desertion of 
the German cause. Here there were few who looked with 
friendly eye upon Berlin. It was in the minor states of 
the north, and especially in Hesse-Cassel, where the 
struggle between the Elector and his subjects was once 
more breaking out, that the strongest hopes were directed 
towards the new Prussian ruler, and the measures of his 
Government were the most anxiouslv watched. 

The Prince Regent was a soldier by profession and 
habit. He was born in 1797, and had been present at 
the battle of Arcis-sur-Aube, the last fought by Napoleon 
against the Allies in 1814, During forty years he had 
The Regent servet l on every commission that had been 
of Prussia occupied with Prussian military affairs; no 
and the man better understood the military organ isa- 
army ti on of his country, no man more clearly 
recognised its capacities and its faults. The defective 
condition of the Prussian army had been the principal, 
though not the sole, cause of the miserable submission to 
Austria at Olmiitz in 1850, and of the abandonment of all 
claims to German leadership on the part of the Court of 
Berlin. The Prince would himself have risked all chances 
of disaster rather than inflict upon Prussia the humiliation 
with which King Frederick William then purchased peace; 
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but Manteuffel had convinced his sovereign that the army 
could not engage in a campaign against Austria without 
ruin. Military impotence was the only possible justifica- 
tion for the policy then adopted, and the Prince deter- 
mined that Prussia should not under his own rule have 
the same excuse for any political shortcomings. The work 
of reorganisation was indeed begun during the reign of 
Frederick William IV., through the enforcement of the 
three-years* service to which the conscript was liable by 
law, but which had fallen during the long period of peace 
to two-years* service. The number of troops with the 
colours was thus largely increased, but no addition had 
been made to the yearly levy, and no improvement 
attempted in the organisation of the Landwehr. When 
in 1859 the order for mobilisation was given in conse- 
quence of the Italian war, it was discovered that the 
Landwehr battalions were almost useless. The members 
of this force were mostly married men approaching middle 
life, who had been too long engaged in other pursuits to 
resume their military duties with readiness, and whose 
call to the field left their families without means of support 
and chargeable upon the public purse. Too much, in the 
judgment of the reformers of the Prussian army, was re- 
quired from men past youth, not enough from youth itself. 
The plan of the Prince Regent was therefore to enforce 
in the first instance with far more stringency 
the law imposing the universal obligation to Scheme p* 
military service; and, while thus raising the sation 
annual levy from 40,000 to 60,000 men, to 
extend the period of service in the Reserve, into which the 
young soldier passed on the completion of his three years 
with the colours, from two to four years. Asserting with 
greater rigour its claim to seven years in the early life 
of the citizen, the State would gain, without including the 
Landwehr, an effective army of four hundred thousand 
men, and would practically be able to disoen.se with the 
service of those who were approaching middle life, except 
in cases of great urgency. In the execution of this reform 
the Government could on its own authority enforce the 
increased levy and the full three years’ service in the 
standing army; for the prolongation of service in the 
Reserve, and for the greater expenditure entailed bv the 
new system, the consent of Parliament was necessary. 
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The general principles on which the proposed reor- 
ganisation was based were accepted by public opinion 
and by both Chambers of Parliament; it was, however, 
held by the Liberal leaders that the increase of expenditure 
The Prussian without impairing the efficiency of 

Parliament the army, be avoided by returning to the 
and the system of two-years’ service with the colours, 
1859*^1861 which during so long a period had been 
thought sufficient for the training of the 
soldier. The Regent, however, was convinced that the 
discipline and the instruction of three years were indis- 
pensable to the Prussian conscript, and he refused to 
accept the compromise suggested. The mobilisation of 
1859 had given him an opportunity for forming additional 
battalions; and although the Landwehr were soon dis- 
missed to their homes the new formation was retained, 
and the place of the retiring militiamen was filled by 
conscripts of the year. The Lower Chamber, in voting 
the sum required in i860 for the increased numbers of the 
army, treated this arrangement as temporary, and limited 
the grant to one year; in spite of this the Regent, who 
on the death of his brother in January, 1861, became King 
Accession Prussia, formed the additional battalions 
of King into new regiments, and gave to these new 
William, regiments their names and colours. The year 
an *’ 1861 passed without bringing the questions at 

issue between the Government and the Chamber of 
Deputies to a settlement. Public feeling, disappointed 
in the reserved and hesitating policy which was still fol- 
lowed by the Court in German affairs, stimulated too by 
the rapid consolidation of the Italian monarchy, which 
the Prussian Government on its part had as vet declined 
to recognise, was becoming impatient and resentful. It 
seemed as if the Court of Berlin still shrank from com- 
mitting itself to the national cause. The general confidence 
reposed in the new ruler at his accession was passing 
away; and when in the summer of 1861 the dissolution 
of Parliament took place, the elections resulted in the 
return not only of a Progressist majority, but of a majority 
little inclined to submit to measures of compromise, or to 
shrink from the assertion of its full constitutional rights. 

The new Parliament assembled at the beginning of 
1862. Under the impulse of public opinion, the Govern- 
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ment was now beginning to adopt a more vigorous policy 
in German affairs, and to re-assert Prussia’s claims to an 
independent leadership in defiance of the First 
restored Diet of Frankfort. But the conflict Parlia ^| nt 
with the Lower Chamber was not to be of 1862 
averted by revived energy abroad. The Army Bill, which 
was passed at once by the Upper House, was referred to 
a hostile Committee on reaching the Chamber of Deputies, 
and a resolution was carried insisting on the right of the 
representatives of the people to a far more effective control 
over the Budget than they had hitherto exercised. The 
result of this vote was the dissolution of 
Parliament by the King, and the resignation D Mav 1U l862 * 
of the Ministry, with the exception of General 
Roon, Minister of War, and two of the most conservative 
among his colleagues. Prince Hohenlohe, President of 
the Upper House, became chief of the Government. There 
was now an open and undisguised conflict between the 
Crown and the upholders of Parliamentary rights. “King 
or Parliament ” was the expression in which the newly- 
appointed Ministers themselves summed up the struggle. 
The utmost pressure was exerted by the Government in 
the course of the elections which followed, Second 
but in vain. The Progressist party returned Parliament 
in overwhelming strength to the new Par- of 1862 
liament; the voice of the country seemed unmistakably 
to condemn the policy to which the King and his advisers 
were committed. After a long and sterile discussion in 
the Budget Committee, the debate on the Army Bill began 
in the Lower House on the nth of September. Its prin- 
cipal clauses were rejected by an almost unanimous vote. 
An attempt made by General Roon to satisfy his 
opponents by a partial and conditional ad- 
mission of the principle of two-years’ service 
resulted only in increased exasperation on 
both sides. Hohenlohe resigned, and the 
King now placed in power, at the head of a 
Ministry of conflict, the most resolute and unflinching of 
all his friends, the most contemptuous scorner of Parlia- 
mentary majorities, Herr von Bismarck. 1 

The new Minister was, like Cavour, a country gentle- 


Bismarck 
becomes 
Minister. 
Sept., 1862 


1 Berichte iiber der Militair-etat, p. 669. 
Geschichts Kalender, 1862, p. 122. 
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man, and, like Cavour, he owed his real entry into public 
life to the revolutionary movement of 1848. He had in- 
deed held some obscure official posts before 
Bismarck e p OC h^ but it was as a member of the 

United Diet which assembled at Berlin in April, 1848, 
that he first attracted the attention of King or people. He 
was one of two Deputies who refused to join in the vote 
of thanks to Frederick William IV. for the Constitution 
which he had promised to Prussia. Bismarck, then 
thirty-three years old, was a Royalist of Royalists, the 
type, as it seemed, of the rough and masterful Junker, 
or Squire, of the older parts of Prussia, to whom all re- 
forms from those of Stein downwards were hateful, all 
ideas but those of the barrack and the kennel alien. Others 
in the spring of 1848 lamented the concessions made by 
the Crown to the people; Bismarck had the courage to 
say so. When reaction came there were naturally many, 
and among them King Frederick William, who were in- 
terested in the man who in the heyday of constitutional 
enthusiasm had treated the whole movement as so much 
midsummer madness, and had remained faithful to 
monarchical authority as the one thing needful for the 
Prussian State. Bismarck continued to take a prominent 
part in the Parliaments of Berlin and Erfurt ; it was not, 
however, till 1851 that he passed into the inner official 
circle. He was then sent as the representative of Prussia 
to the restored Diet of Frankfort. As an absolutist and a 
conservative, brought up in the traditions of the Holy 
Alliance, Bismarck had in earlier days looked up to Austria 
as the mainstay of monarchical order and the historic 
barrier against the flood of democratic and wind-driven 
sentiment which threatened to deluge Germany. He had 
even approved the surrender made at Olmiitz in 1850, as 
a matter of necessity; but the belief now grew strong in 
his mind, and was confirmed by all he saw at Frankfort, 
that Austria under Schwarzenberg’s rule was no longer 
the Power which had been content to share the German 
leadership with Prussia in the period before 1848, but a 
Power which meant to rule in Germany uncontrolled. 
In contact with the representatives of that outworn system 
which Austria had resuscitated at Frankfort and with 
the instruments of the dominant State itself, Bismarck 
soon learnt to detest the paltriness of the one and the 
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insolence of the other. He declared the so-called Federal 
system to be a mere device for employing the secondary 
German States for the aggrandisement of Austria and the 
humiliation of Prussia. The Court of Vienna, and with 
it the Diet of Frankfort, became in his eyes the enemy 
of Prussian greatness and independence. During the 
Crimean war he was the vigorous opponent of an alliance 
with the Western Powers, not only from distrust of 
France, and from regard towards Russia as on the whole 
the most constant and the most natural ally of his own 
country, but from the conviction that Prussia ought to 
assert a national policy wholly independent of that of the 
Court of Vienna. That the Emperor of Austria was 
approaching more or less nearly to union with France and 
England was, in Bismarck’s view, a good reason why 
Prussia should stand fast in its relations of friendship with 
St. Petersburg. 1 The policy of neutrality, which King 
Frederick William and Manteuffel adopted more out of 
disinclination to strenuous action than from any clear 
political view, was advocated by Bismarck for reasons 
which, if they made Europe nothing and Prussia every- 
thing, were at least inspired by a keen and accurate per- 
ception of Prussia’s own interests in its present and future 
relations with its neighbours. When the reign of 
Frederick William ended, Bismarck, who stood high in the 
confidence of the new Regent, was sent as ambassador 
to St. Petersburg. He subsequently represented Prussia 
for a short time at the Court of Napoleon III., and was 
recalled by the King from Paris in the autumn of 1862 
in order to be placed at the head of the Government. Far 
better versed in diplomacy than in ordinary administration, 
he assumed, together with the Presidency of the Cabinet, 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

There were now at the head of the Prussian State 
three men eminently suited to work with one another, and 
to carry out, in their own rough and military Bismarck 
fashion, the policy which was to unite Ger- and the 
many under the House of Hohenzollern. The L °ww 
King, Bismarck, and Roon &ere thoroughly Ghamber ’ 1862 
at one in their aim — the enforcement of Prussia’s ascend- 
ency by means of the army. The designs of the Minister, 

1 Poschinger, Preussen im Bundestag, ii. 69, 97; iv. 178. Hahn, 
Bismarck, i. 608. 
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which expanded with success and which involved a certain 
daring in the choice of means, were at each new develop- 
ment so ably veiled or disclosed, so dexterously presented 
to the sovereign, as to overcome his hesitation on striking 
into many an unaccustomed path. Roon and his workmen, 
who, in the face of a hostile Parliament and a hostile 
Press, had to supply to Bismarck what a foreign alliance 
and enthusiastic national sentiment had supplied to 
Cavour, forged for Prussia a weapon of such temper that, 
against the enemies on whom it was employed, no extra- 
ordinary genius was necessary to render its thrust fatal. It 
was no doubt difficult for the Prime Minister, without 
alarming his sovereign and without risk of an immediate 
breach with Austria, to make his ulterior aims so clear as 
to carry the Parliament with him in the policy of military 
reorganisation. Words frank even to brutality were 
uttered by him, but they sounded more like menace and 
bluster than the explanation of a well-considered plan. 
“Prussia must keep its forces together,” he said in one 
of his first Parliamentary appearances, “its boundaries 
are not those of a sound State. The great questions of 
the time are to be decided not by speeches and votes of 
majorities but by blood and iron.” After the O&pfcrience 
of 1848 and 1850, a not too despondent political observer 
might well have for^^The' conclusion that nothing less 
than the overthrow of Austria could give to Ger- 

many any/<*£olerable system of national government, or 
ev %^S^jre to Prussia its legitimate field of action. This 
Iftas the keystone of Bismarck’s belief, but he failed to 
make his purpose and his motives intelligible to the repre- 
sentatives of the Prussian people. lie was taken for a 
mere bully and absolutist of the old type. His personal 
characteristics, his arrogance, his sarcasm, his habit of 
banter, exasperated and inflamed. Roon was no better 
suited to the atmosphere of a popular assembly. Each 
encounter of the Ministers with the Chamber embittered 
the struggle and made reconciliation more difficult. The 
Parliamentary system of Prussia seemed threatened in its 
very existence when, after the rejection by the Chamber 
of Deputies of the clause in the Budget providing for the 
cost of the army-reorganisation, this clause was restored 
by the Upper House, and the Budget of the Government 
passed in its original form. By the terms of the Constitu- 
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tion the right of the Upper House in matters of taxation 
was limited to the approval or rejection of the Budget 
sent up to it from the Chamber of Representatives. It 
possessed no power of amendment. Bismarck, however, 
had formed the theory that in the event of a disagreement 
between the two Houses a situation arose for which the 
Constitution had not provided, and in which therefore 
the Crown was still possessed of its old absolute authority. 
No compromise, no negotiation between the two Houses, 
was, in his view, to be desired. He was resolved to govern 
and to levy taxes without a Budget, and had obtained 
the King’s permission to close the session immediately 
the Upper House had given its vote. But before the 
order for prorogation could be brought down the Presi- 
dent of the Lower Chamber had assembled his colleagues, 
and the unanimous vote of those present declared the 
action of the Upper House null and void. In the agitation 
attending this trial of strength between the Crown, the 
Ministry and the Upper House on one side and the 
Representative Chamber on the other the session of 1862 
closed. 1 

The Deputies, returning to their constituencies, carried 
with them the spirit of combat, and received the most 
demonstrative proofs of popular sympathy 
and support. Representations of great y^iiuam 

earnestness were made to the King, but they 
failed to shake in the slightest degree his confidence in 
his Minister, or to bend his fixed resolution to carry out 
his military reforms to the end. The claim of Parliament 
to interfere with matters of military organisation in Prussia 
touched him in his most sensitive point. He declared that 
the aim of his adversaries was nothing less than the estab- 
lishment of a Parliamentary instead of a royal army. In 
perfect sincerity he believed that the convulsions of 1848 
were on the point of breaking out afresh. “You mourn 
the conflict between the Crown and the national repre- 
sentatives,” he said to the spokesman of an important 
society; “do I not mourn it? I sleep no single night.” 

1 Hahn, Fiirst Bismarck, i. 66. This work is a collection of docu- 
ments, speeches, and letters not only by Bismarck himself, but on all the 
principal matters in which Bismarck was concerned. It is perhaps, from 
the German point of view, the most important repertory of authorities 
for the period 1862-1885. 
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The anxiety, the despondency of the sovereign were shared 
by the friends of Prussia throughout Germany; its enemies 
saw with wonder that Bismarck in his struggle with the 
educated Liberalism of the middle classes did not shrink 
from dalliance with the Socialist leaders and their organs. 

When Parliament reassembled at the begin- 
The conflict n ing of 1863 the conflict was resumed with 
C ° n i 863 C ' even greater heat. The Lower Chamber car- 
ried an address to the King, which, while 
dwelling on the loyalty of the Prussian people to their 
chief, charged the Ministers with violating the Constitu- 
tion, and demanded their dismissal. The King refused to 
receive the deputation which was to present the address, 
and in the written communication in which he replied to 
it he sharply reproved the Assembly for their errors and 
presumption. It was in vain that the Army Bill was again 
introduced. The House, while allowing the ordinary 
military expenditure for the year, struck out the costs of 
the reorganisation, and declared Ministers personally 
answerable for the sums expended. Each appearance of 
the leading members of the Cabinet now became the signal 
for contumely and altercation. The decencies of debate 
ceased to be observed on either side. When the President 
attempted to set some limit to the violence of Bismarck 
and Roon, and, on resistance to his authority, terminated 
the sitting, the Ministers declared that they would no 
longer appear in a Chamber where freedom of speech was 
denied to them. Affairs came to a deadlock. The Chamber 
again appealed to the King, and insisted that reconciliation 
between the Crown and the nation was impossible so long 
as the present Ministers remained in office. The King, 
now thoroughly indignant, charged the Assembly with 
attempting to win for itself supreme power, expressed his 
gratitude to his Ministers for their resistance to this 
usurpation, and declared himself too confident in the 
loyalty of the Prussian people to be intimidated by threats. 
His reply was followed by the prorogation of the Assembly 
(May 26th). A dissolution would have been worse than 
useless, for in the actual state of public opinion the Oppo- 
sition would probably have triumphed throughout the 
country. It only remained for Bismarck to hold his 
ground, and, having silenced the Parliament for a while, 
to silence the Press also by the exercise of autocratic 
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power. The Constitution authorised the King, in the 
absence of the Chambers, to publish enactments on matters 
of urgency having the force of laws. No 
sooner had the session been closed than an 
edict was issued empowering the Govern- the p ress 
ment, without resort to courts of law, to sup- 
press any newspaper after two warnings. An outburst 
of public indignation branded this return to the principles 
of pure despotism in Prussia; but neither King nor 
Minister was to be diverted by threats or by expostulations 
from his course. The Press was effectively silenced. So 
profound, however, was the distrust now everywhere felt 
as to the future of Prussia, and so deep the resentment 
against the Minister in all circles where Liberal influences 
penetrated, that the Crown Prince himself, after in vain 
protesting against a policy of violence which endangered 
his own prospective interests in the Crown, publicly ex- 
pressed his disapproval of the action of Government. For 
this offence he was never forgiven. 

The course which affairs were taking at Berlin excited 
the more bitter regret and disappointment among all 
friends of Prussia as at this very time it 
seemed that constitutional government was ^>^*1859 
being successfully established in the western 
part of the Austrian Empire. The centralised military 
despotism with which Austria emerged from the con- 
vulsions of 1848 had been allowed ten years of undisputed 
sway; at the end of this time it had brought things to 
such a pass that, after a campaign in which there had been 
but one great battle, and while still in possession of a 
vast army and an unbroken chain of fortresses, Austria 
stood powerless to move hand or foot. It was not the 
defeat of Solferino or the cession of Lombardy that ex- 
hibited the prostration of Austria’s power, but the fact 
that while the conditions of the Peace of Zurich were 
swept away, and Italy was united under Victor Emmanuel 
in defiance of the engagements made by Napoleon III. 
at Villafranca, the Austrian Emperor was compelled to 
look on with folded arms. To have drawn the sword 
again, to have fired a shot in defence of the Pope’s tem- 
poral power or on behalf of the vassal princes of Tuscany 
and Modena, would have been to risk the existence of the 
Austrian monarchy. The State was all but bankrupt; 
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rebellion might at any moment break out in Hungary, 
which had already sent thousands of soldiers to the Italian 
camp. Peace at whatever price was necessary abroad, 
and at home the system of centralised despotism could 
no longer exist, come what might in its place. It was 
natural that the Emperor should but imperfectly under- 
stand at the first the extent of the concessions which it was 
necessary for him to make. He determined that the Pro- 
vincial Councils which Schwarzenberg had promised in 
1850 should be called into existence, and that a Council 
of the Empire (Reichsrath), drawn in part from these, 
should assemble at Vienna, to advise, though not to con- 
trol, the Government in matters of finance. So urgent, 
however, were the needs of the exchequer, that the Em- 
peror proceeded at once to the creation of the Central 
Council, and nominated its first members himself. (March, 
i860.) 

That the Hungarian members nominated by the Em- 
peror would decline to appear at Vienna unless some 
further guarantee was given for the restora- 
Hungary tion of Hungarian liberty was well known. 

The Emperor accordingly promised to restore 
the ancient county-organisation, which had filled so great 
a space in Hungarian history before 1848, and to take steps 
for assembling the Hungarian Diet. This, with the repeal 
of an edict injurious to the Protestants, opened the way for 
reconciliation, and the nominated Hungarians took their 
place in the Council, though under protest that the existing 
arrangement could only be accepted as preparatory to the 
full restitution of the rights of their country. The Council 
continued in session during the summer of i860. Its 
duties were financial; but the establishment of financial 
equilibrium in Austria was inseparable from the establish- 
ment of political stability and public confidence; and the 
Council, in its last sittings, entered on the widest con- 
stitutional problems. The non-German members were in 
the majority; and while all parties alike condemned the 
fallen absolutism, the rival declarations of policy sub- 
mitted to the Council marked the opposition which was 
henceforward to exist between the German Liberals of 
Austria and the various Nationalist or Federalist groups. 
The Magyars, uniting with those who had been their 
bitterest enemies, declared that the ancient independence 
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in legislation and administration of the several countries 
subject to the House of Hapsburg must be restored, each 
country retaining its own historical character. Ihe Ger- 
man minority contended that the Emperor should bestow 
upon his subjects such institutions as, while centralists 
based on the right of self-government, should and Federal- 
secure the unity of the Empire and the force ists in the 
of its central authority. All parties were for Council 
a constitutional system and for local liberties in one form 
or another; but while the Magyars and their supporters 
sought for nothing less than national independence, the 
Germans would at the most have granted a uniform system 
of provincial self-government in strict subordination to a 
central representative body drawn from the whole Empire 
and legislating for the whole Empire. The decision of the 
Emperor was necessarily a compromise. By The 
a Diploma published on the 20th of October Diploma 
he promised to restore to Hungary its old of Oct. 20, 
Constitution, and to grant wide legislative 1860 
rights to the other States of the Monarchy, establishing 
for the transaction of affairs common to the whole Empire 
an Imperial Council, and reserving for the non-Hungarian 
members of this Council a qualified right of legislation 
for all the Empire except Hungary. 1 

The Magyars had conquered their King; and all the 
impetuous patriotism that had been crushed down since 
the ruin of 1849 now again burst into flame. The County 
Assemblies met, and elected as their officers 
men who had been condemned to death in r ^£f a the 
1849 and who were living in exile ; they swept establish- 
away the existing law-courts, refused the ment of a 
taxes, and proclaimed the legislation of 1848 council 
again in force. Francis Joseph seemed 
anxious to avert a conflict, and to prove both in Hungary 
and in the other parts of the Empire the sincerity of his 
promises of reform, on which the nature of the provincial 
Constitutions which were published immediately after the 
Diploma of October had thrown some doubt. At the 
instance of his Hungarian advisers he dismissed the chief 
of his Cabinet, and called to office Schmerling, who, in 
1848, had been Prime Minister of the German National 

1 Sammlung der Staatsacten Oesterreichs (1861), pp. 2, 33. Drei Jahre 
Verfassungstreit, p. 107. 
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Government at Frankfort. Schmerling at once promised 
important changes in the provincial systems drawn up by 
his predecessor, but in his dealings with Hungary he 
proved far less tractable than the Magyars had expected. 
If the Hungarians had recovered their own constitutional 
forms, they still stood threatened with the supremacy ot 
a Central Council in all that related to themselves in com- 
mon with the rest of the Empire, and against this they 
rebelled. But from the establishment of this Council of 
the Empire neither the Emperor nor Schmerling would 
recede. An edict of February 26th, 1861, while it made 
good the changes promised by Schmerling in the several 
provincial systems, confirmed the general provisions of 
the Diploma of October, and declared that the Emperor 
would maintain the Constitution of his dominions as now 
established against all attack. 

In the following April the Provincial Diets met 
throughout the Austrian Empire, and the Diet of the 
Conflict of Hungarian Kingdom assembled at Pesth. 
Hungary The first duty of each of these bodies was to 
with the elect representatives to the Council of the 
C 186 i n * Empire which was to meet at Vienna. Neither 
Hungary nor Croatia, however, would elect 
such representatives, each claiming complete legislative 
independence, and declining to recognise any such external 
authority as it was now proposed to create. The Emperor 
warned the Hungarian Diet against the consequences of 
its action ; but the national spirit of the Magyars was 
thoroughly roused, and the County Assemblies vied with 
one another . in the violence of their addresses to the 
Sovereign. The Diet, reviving the Constitutional diffi- 
culties connected with the abdication of Ferdinand, de- 
clared that it would only negotiate for the coronation of 
Francis Joseph after the establishment of a Hungarian 
Ministry and the restoration of Croatia and Transylvania 
to the Hungarian Kingdom. Accepting Schmerling’s con- 
tention that the ancient Constitutional rights of Hungary 
had been extinguished bv rebellion, the Emperor insisted 
on the establishment of a Council for the whole Empire, 
and refused to recede from the declarations which he had 
made in the edict of February. The Diet thereupon pro- 
tested, in a long and vigorous address to the King, against 
the validity of all laws made without its own concurrence, 
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and declared that Francis Joseph had rendered an agree- 
ment between the King and the nation impossible. A 
dissolution followed. The County Assemblies took up 
the national struggle. They in their turn were suppressed; 
their officers were dismissed, and military rule was estab- 
lished throughout the land, though with explicit declara- 
tions on the part of the King that it was to last only till 
the legally existing Constitution could be brought into 
peaceful working. 1 

Meanwhile the Central Representative Body, now by 
enlargement of its functions and increase in the number 
of its members made into a Parliament of the Empire, 
assembled at Vienna. Its real character was necessarily 
altered by the absence of representatives from Hungary; 
and for some time the Government seemed The 
disposed to limit its competence to the affairs Reichsrath 
of the Cis-Leithan provinces; but after satis- at Vienna, 
fying himself that no accord with Hungary May, 1S6J- 
was possible, the Emperor announced this ec ’’ 
fact to the Assembly, and bade it perform its part as the 
organ of the Empire at large, without regard to the absten- 
tion of those who did not choose to exercise their rights. 
The Budget for the entire Empire was accordingly sub- 
mitted to the Assembly, and for the first time the expendi- 
ture of the Austrian State was laid open to public 
examination and criticism. The first session of this 

Parliament lasted, with adjournments, from May, i86t, 
to December, 1862. In legislation it effected little, but 
its relations as a whole with the Government remained 


excellent, and its long-continued activity, unbroken by 
popular disturbances, did much to raise the fallen credit 
of the Austrian State and to win for it the regard of Ger- 
many. On the close of the session the Provincial Diets 
assembled, and throughout the spring of 1863 the rivalry 
of the Austrian nationalities gave abundant Second 
animation to many a local capital. In the session of 
next summer the Reichsrath reassembled at the Reichs- 
Vienna. Though Hungary remained in a rath * 1863 
condition not far removed from rebellion, the Parliament- 


ary system of Austria was gaining in strength, and in- 
deed, as it seemed, at the expense of Hungary itself; 


1 Sammlung der Staatsacten, p. 8q. Der Ungarische Reichstag 1861, 
pp. 3> x 9 a > 238. Arnold Forster, Life of De4k, p. 141. 
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for the Roumanian and German population of Transyl- 
vania, rejoicing in the opportunity of detaching them- 
selves from the Magyars, now sent deputies to Vienna, 
While at Berlin each week that passed sharpened the 
antagonism between the nation and its Government, and 
made the Minister’s name more odious, Austria seemed to 
have successfully broken with the traditions of its past, 
and to be fast earning for itself an honourable place 
among States of the constitutional type. 

One of the reproaches brought against Bismarck by 
the Progressist majority in the Parliament of Berlin was 
that he had isolated Prussia both in Germany and in 
Europe. That he had roused against the Government 
of his country the public opinion of Germany was true : 
that he had alienated Prussia from all Europe was not 
the case; on the contrary, he had established a closer 
relation between the Courts of Berlin and St. Petersburg 
than had existed at any time since the commencement 
of the Regency, and had secured for Prussia a degree of 
confidence and goodwill on the part of the Czar which, 
in the memorable years that were to follow, served it 


Russia 
under Alex- 
ander II. 


scarcely less effectively than an armed alliance. 
Russia, since the Crimean War, had seemed 
to be entering upon an epoch of boundless 
change. The calamities with which the reign 


of Nicholas had closed had excited in that narrow circle 


of Russian society where thought had any existence a 
vehement revulsion against the sterile and unchanging 
system of repression, the grinding servitude of the last 
thirty years. From the Emperor downwards all educated 
men believed not only that the system of government, 
but that the whole order of Russian social life, must be 
recast. The ferment of ideas which marks an age of revo- 
lution was in full course ; but in what forms the new order 
was to be moulded, through what processes Russia was 
to be brought into its new life, no one knew. Russia was 
wanting in capable statesmen ; it was even more con- 
spicuously wanting in the class of serviceable and 
intelligent agents of Government of the second rank. Its 
monarch, Alexander II., humane and well-meaning, was 
irresolute and vacillating beyond the measure of ordinary 
men. He was not only devoid of all administrative and 
organising faculty himself, but so infirm of purpose that 
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Ministers whose policy he had accepted feared to let him 
pass out of their sight, lest in the course of a single 
journey or a single interview he should succumb to the 
persuasions of some rival politician. In no country in 
Europe was there such incoherence, such self-contradiction, 
such absence of unity of plan and purpose in government 
as in Russia, where all nominally depended upon a single 
will. Pressed and tormented by all the rival influences 
that heat upon the centre of a great empire, Alexander 
seems at times to have played off against one another as 
colleagues in the same branch of Government the represen- 
tatives of the most opposite schools of action, and, after 
assenting to the plans of one group of advisers, to have 
committed the execution of these plans, by way of coun- 
terpoise, to those who had most opposed them. But, like 
other weak men, he dreaded nothing so much as the re- 
proach of weakness or inconstancy; and in the cloud of 
half-formed or abandoned purposes there were some few 
to which he resolutely adhered. The chief of these, the 
great achievement of his reign, was the liberation of the 
serfs. 

It was probably owing to the outbreak of the revolution 
of 1848 that the serfs had not been freed by Nicholas. 
That sovereign had long understood the 
necessity for the change, and in 1847 he had 
actually appointed a Commission to report March, 1861 * 
on the best means of effecting it. The con- 
vulsions of 1848, followed by the Hungarian and the 
Crimean wars, threw the project into the background 
during the remainder of Nicholas’s reign; but if the belief 
of the Russian people is well founded, the last injunction 
of the dying Czar to his successor was to emancipate the 
serfs throughout his empire. Alexander was little 
capable of grappling with so tremendous a problem him- 
self ; in the year 1859, however, he directed a Commission 
to make a complete inquiry into the subject, and to 
present a scheme of emancipation. The labours of the 
Commission extended over two years; its discussions were 
agitated, at times violent. That serfage must sooner or 
later be abolished all knew; the points on which the Com- 
mission was divided were the bestowal of land on the 
peasants and the regulation of the village-community. 
European history afforded abundant precedents in email- 
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cipation, and under an infinite variety of detail three types 
of the process of enfranchisement were clearly distinguish- 
able from one another. Maria Theresa, in liberating the 
serf, had required him to continue to render a fixed amount 
of labour to his lord, and had given him on this condition 
fixity of tenure in the land he occupied; the Prussian re- 
formers had made a division of the land between the 
peasant and the lord, and extinguished all labour-dues; 
Napoleon, in enfranchising the serfs in the Duchy of 
Warsaw, had simply turned them into free men, leaving 
the terms of their occupation of land to be settled by 
arrangement or free contract with their former lords. This 
example had been followed in the Baltic Provinces of 
Russia itself by Alexander I. Of the three modes of 
emancipation, that based on free contract had produced 
the worst results for the peasant; and though many of 
the Russian landowners and their representatives in the 
Commission protested against a division of the land be- 
tween themselves and their serfs as an act of agrarian 
revolution and spoliation, there were men in high office, 
and some few among the proprietors, who resolutely and 
successfully fought for the principle of independent owner- 
ship by the peasants. The leading spirit in this great 
work appears to have been Nicholas Milutine, Adjunct of 
the Minister of the Interior, Lanskoi. Milutine, who had 
drawn up the Municipal Charta of St. Petersburg, was 
distrusted by the Czar as a restless and uncompromising 
reformer. It was uncertain from day to day whether the 
views of the Ministry of the Interior or those of the terri- 
torial aristocracy would prevail ; ultimately, however, under 
instructions from the Palace, the Commission accepted 
not only the principle of the division of the land, but the 
system of communal self-government by the peasants 
themselves. The determination of the amount of land to 
be held by the peasants of a commune and of the fixed 
rent to be paid to the lord was left in the first instance 
to private agreement; but where such agreement was not 
reached, the State, through arbiters elected at local assem- 
blies of the nobles, decided the matter itself. The rent 
once fixed, the State enabled the commune to redeem it by 
advancing a capital sum to be recouped by a quit-rent to 
the State extending over forty-nine years. The Ukase 
of the Czar converting twenty-five millions of serfs into 
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free proprietors, the greatest act of legislation of modern 
times, was signed on the 3rd of March, 1861, and within 
the next few weeks was read in every church of the Rus- 
sian Empire. It was a strange comment on the system 
of government in Russia that in the very month in which 
the edict was published both Lanskoi and Milutine, who 
had been its principal authors, were removed from their 
posts. The Czar feared to leave them in power to super- 
intend the actual execution of the law which they had 
inspired. In supporting them up to the final stage of 
its enactment Alexander had struggled against misgivings 
of his own, and against influences of vast strength alike 
at the Court, within the Government, and in the Provinces. 
With the completion of the Edict of Emancipation his 
power of resistance was exhausted, and its execution was 
committed by him to those who had been its opponents. 
That some of the evils which have mingled with the good 
in Russian enfranchisement might have been less had the 
Czar resolutely stood by the authors of reform and allowed 
them to complete their work in accordance with their own 
designs and convictions, is scarcely open to doubt. 1 

It had been the belief of educated men in Russia that 


the emancipation of the serf would be but the first of a 


series of great organic changes, bringing 
their country more nearly to the political and 
social level of its European neighbours. This 


Poland. 
1861, 1862 


belief was not fulfilled. Work of importance was done 


in the reconstruction of the judicial system of Russia, 
but in the other reforms expected little was accomplished. 
An insurrection which broke out in Poland at the begin- 
ning of 1863 diverted the energies of the Government from 


all other objects; and in the overpowering outburst of 


Russian patriotism and national feeling which it excited, 


domestic reforms, no less than the ideals of Western 


civilisation, lost their interest. The establishment of 


Italian independence, coinciding in time with the general 
unsettlement and expectation of change which marked the 
first years of Alexander’s reign, had stirred once more 
the ill-fated hopes of the Polish national leaders. From 
the beginning of tlhe year 1861 Warsaw was the scene of 
repeated tumults. The Czar was inclined, within certain 


1 Celestin, Russland, p. 3. Leroy-Beaulieu, L’Empire des Tsars, i. 
400. Homme d’Etat Russe, p. 73. Wallace, Russia, p. 485. 
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limits, to a policy of conciliation. The separate Legis- 
lature and separate army which Poland had possessed 
from 1815 to 1830 he was determined not to restore; but 
he was willing to give Poland a large degree of administra- 
tive autonomy, to confide the principal offices in its 
Government to natives, and generally to relax something 
of that close union with Russia which had been enforced 
by Nicholas since the rebellion of 1831. But the conces- 
sions of the Czar, accompanied as they were by acts of 
repression and severity, were far from satisfying the de- 
mands of Polish patriotism. It was in vain that Alexander 
in the summer of 1862 sent his brother Constantine as 
Viceroy to Warsaw, established a Polish Council of State, 
placed a Pole, Wielopolski, at the head of the Administra- 
tion, superseded all the Russian governors of Polish 
provinces by natives, and gave to the municipalities and 
the districts the right of electing local councils; these con- 
cessions seemed nothing, and were in fact nothing, in 
comparison with the national independence which the 
Polish leaders claimed. The situation grew worse and 
worse. An attempt made upon the life of the Grand Duke 
Constantine during his entry into Warsaw was but one 
among a series of similar acts which discredited the Polish 
cause and strengthened those who at St. Petersburg had 
from the first condemned the Czar’s attempts at concilia- 
tion. At length the Russian Government took the step 
which precipitated revolt. A levy of one in every two 
hundred of the population throughout the Empire had 
been ordered in the autumn of 1862. Instructions were 
sent from St. Petersburg to the effect that in raising this 
levy in Poland the country population were to be spared, 
and that all persons who were known to be connected 
with the disorders in the towns were to be 

insurrecticm selze( ^ as soldiers. This terrible sentence 
Jan. r i 4, 1863 against an entire political class was carried 
out, so far as it lay within the power pf the 
authorities, on the night of January 14th, 1863. But be- 
fore the imperial press-gang surrounded the houses of its 
victims a rumour of the intended blow had gone abroad. 
In the preceding hours, and during the night of the 14th, 
thousands fled from Warsaw and the other Polish towns 
into the forests. There they formed themselves into armed 
bands, and in the course of the next few days a guerrilla 
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warfare broke out wherever Russian troops were found in 
insufficient strength or off their guard. 1 

The classes in which the national spirit of Poland lived 
were the so-called noblesse, numbering hundreds of thou- 
sands, the town-populations, and the priesthood. The 
peasants, crushed and degraded, though not 
nominally in servitude, were indifferent to the 
national cause. On the neutrality, if not on 
the support, of the peasants the Russian Government could 
fairly reckon ; within the towns it found itself at once con- 
fronted by an invisible national Government whose decrees 
were printed and promulgated by unknown hands, and 
whose sentences of death were mercilessly executed against 
those whom it condemned as enemies or traitors to the 
national cause. So extraordinary was the secrecy which 
covered the action of this National Executive, that Milu- 
tine, who was subsequently sent by the Czar to examine 
into the affairs of Poland, formed the conclusion that it 
had possessed accomplices within the Imperial Government 
at St. Petersburg itself. The Polish cause retained indeed 
some friends in Russia even after the outbreak of the 
insurrection ; it was not until the insurrection passed the 
frontier of the kingdom and was carried by the nobles into 
Lithuania and Podolia that the entire Russian nation 
took up the struggle with passionate and vindictive ardour 
as one for life or death. It was the fatal bane of Polish 
nationality that the days of its greatness had left it a claim 
upon vast territories where it had planted nothing but a 
territorial aristocracy, and where the mass of population, 
if not actually Russian, was almost indistinguishable from 
the Russians in race and language, and belonged like them 
to the Greek Church, which Catholic Poland had always 
persecuted. For ninety years Lithuania and the border- 
provinces had been incorporated with the Czar’s 
dominions, and with the exception of their Polish land- 
owners they were now in fact thoroughly Russian. When 
therefore the nobles of these provinces declared that 
Poland must be reconstituted with the limits of 1772, and 
subsequently took up arms in concert with the insurrec- 
tionary Government at Warsaw, the Russian people, from 
the Czar to the peasant, felt the struggle to be nothing less 

1 Raczynski, M^emoires sur la Pologne, p. 14. B. and F. State Papers, 
1862-63, p. 769. 
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than one for the dismemberment or the preservation of 
their own country, and the doom of Polish nationality, 
at least for some generations, was sealed. The diplomatic 
intervention of the Western Powers on behalf of the con- 
stitutional rights of Poland under the Treaty of Vienna, 
which was to some extent supported by Austria, only pro- 
longed a hopeless struggle, and gave unbounded popu- 
larity to Prince Gortschakoff, by whom, after a show of 
courteous attention during the earlier and still perilous 
stage of the insurrection, the interference of the Powers 
was resolutely and unconditionally repelled. By the spring 
of 1864 the insurgents were crushed or exterminated. 
General Muravieff, the Governor of Lithuania, fulfilled his 
task against the mutinous nobles of this province with un- 
shrinking severity, sparing neither life nor fortune so long 
as an enemy of Russia remained to be overthrown. It was 
at Wilna,,the Lithuanian capital, not at Warsaw, that the 
terrors of Russian repression were the greatest. Mura- 
vieff’s executions may have been less numerous than is 
commonly supposed; but in the form of pecuniary re- 
quisitions and fines he undoubtedly aimed at nothing less 
than the utter ruin of a great part of the class most im- 
plicated in the rebellion. 

In Poland itself the Czar, after some hesitation, deter- 
mined once and for all to establish a friend to Russia in 
every homestead of the kingdom by making 

m^ures*!!! P easant owner of the land on which he 
Poland laboured. The insurrectionary Government 
at the outbreak of the rebellion had attempted 
to win over the peasantry by promising enactments to this 
effect, but no one had responded to their appeal. In the 
autumn of 1863 the Czar recalled Milutine from his en- 
forced travels and directed him to proceed to Warsaw, in 
order to study the affairs of Poland on the spot, and to 
report on the measures necessary to be taken for its future 
government and organisation. Milutine obtained the 
assistance of some of the men who had laboured most 
earnestly with him in the enfranchisement of the Russian 
serfs; and in the course of a few weeks he returned to 
St. Petersburg, carrying with him the draft of measures 
which were to change the face of Poland. He recom- 
mended on the one hand that every political institution 
separating Poland from the rest of the Empire should be 
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swept away, and the last traces of Polish independence 
utterly obliterated; on the other hand, that the peasants, 
as the only class on which Russia could hope to count 
in the future, should be made absolute and independent 
owners of the land they occupied. Prince 
Gortschakoff, who had still some regard for 
the opinion of Western Europe, and possibly Poiand/W* 
some sympathy for the Polish aristocracy, 
resisted this daring policy ; but the Czar accepted Milu- 
tine’s counsel, and gave him a free hand in the execution 
of his agrarian scheme. The division of the land between 
the nobles and the peasants was accordingly carried out 
by Milutine’s own officers under conditions very different 
from those adopted in Russia. The whole strength of 
the Government was thrown on to the side of the peasant 
and against the noble. Though the population was denser 
in Poland than in Russia, the peasant received on an 
average four times as much land; the compensation made 
to the lords (which was paid in bonds which immediately 
fell to half their nominal value) was raised not by quit- 
rents on the peasants’ lands alone, as in Russia, but by a 
general land-tax falling equally on the land left to the 
lords, who had thus to pay a great part of their own com- 
pensation : above all, the questions in dispute were settled, 
not as in Russia by arbiters elected at local assemblies of 
the nobles, but by officers of the Crown. Moreover, the 
division of landed property was not made once and for 
all, as in Russia, but the woods and pastures remaining 
to the lords continued subject to undefined common-rights 
of the peasants. These common-rights were deliberately 
left unsettled in order that a source of contention might 
always be present between the greater and the lesser pro- 
prietors, and that the latter might continue to look to the 
Russian Government as the protector or extender of their 
interests. “We hold Poland,” said a Russian statesman, 
“by its rights of common .” 1 

Milutine, who, with all the fiery ardour of his national 
and levelling policy, seems to have been a gentle and 
somewhat querulous invalid, and who was shortly after- 
wards struck down by paralysis, to remain a helpless 
spectator of the European changes of the next six years, 
had no share in that warfare against the language, the 
1 Leroy-Beaulieu, Homme d’Etat Russe, p, 259. 
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religion, and the national culture of Poland with which 
Russia has pursued its victory since 1863. The public life 
of Poland he was determined to Russianise; 
Russia and } ts private and social life he would probably 
nationality ^ ave ^ unmolested, relying on the goodwill 
of the great mass of peasants who owed 
their proprietorship to the action of the Czar. There were, 
however, politicians at Moscow and St. Petersburg who 
believed that the deep-lying instinct of nationality would 
for the first time be called into real life among these 
peasants by their very elevation from misery to independ- 
ence, and that where Russia had hitherto had three 
hundred thousand enemies Milutine was preparing for it 
six millions. It was the dread of this possibility in the 
future, the apprehension that material interests might not 
permanently vanquish the subtler forces which pass from 
generation to generation, latent, if still unconscious, where 
nationality itself is not lost, that made the Russian Govern- 
ment follow up the political destruction of the Polish 
noblesse by measures directed against Polish nationality 
itself, even at the risk of alienating the class who for the 
present were effectively won over to the Czar’s cause. 
By the side of its life-giving and beneficent agrarian policy 
Russia has pursued the odious system of debarring 
Poland from all means of culture and improvement asso- 
ciated with the use of its own language, and has aimed 
at eventually turning the Poles into Russians by the 
systematic impoverishment and extinction of all that is 
essentially Polish in thought, in sentiment, and in ex- 
pression. The work may prove to be one not beyond 
its power; and no common perversity on the part of its 
Government would be necessary to turn against Russia 
the millions who in Poland owe all they have of pros- 
perity and independence to the Czar : but should the 
excess of Russian propagandism, or the hostility of Church 
to Church, at some distant date engender a new struggle 
for Polish independence, this struggle will be one governed 
by other conditions than those of 1831 or 1863, and Russia 
will, for the first time, have to conquer on the Vistula not 
a class nor a city, but a nation. 

It was a matter of no small importance to Bismarck and 
to Prussia that in the years 1863 and 1864 the Court of 
St. Petersburg found itself confronted with affairs of such 
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seriousness in Poland. From the opportunity which was 
then presented to him of obliging an important neigh- 
bour, and of profiting by that neighbour’s 
conjoined embarrassment and goodwill, Bis- g^p^ters? 
marck drew full advantage. He had always burg, 1863 
regarded the Poles as a mere nuisance in 
Europe, and heartily despised the Germans for the sym- 
pathy which they had shown towards Poland in 1848. 
When the insurrection of 1863 broke out, Bismarck set 
the policy of his own country in emphatic contrast with 
that of Austria and the Western Powers, and even 
entered into an arrangement with Russia for an eventual 
military combination in case the insurgents should pass 
from one side to the other of the frontier. 1 Throughout 
the struggle with the Poles, and throughout the diplomatic 
conflict with the Western Powers, the Czar had felt secure 
in the loyalty of the stubborn Minister at Berlin; and 
when, at the close of the Polish revolt, the events occurred 
which opened to Prussia the road to political fortune, 
Bismarck received his reward in the liberty of action given 
him by the Russian Government. The difficulties con- 
nected with Schleswig-Holstein, which, after a short in- 
terval of tranquillity following the settlement of 1852, had 
again begun to trouble Europe, were forced to the very 
front of Continental affairs by the death of Frederick VII., 
King of Denmark, in November, 1863. Prussia had now 
at its head a statesman resolved to pursue to their extreme 
limit the chances which this complication offered to his 
own country ; and, more fortunate than his predecessors 
of 1848, Bismarck had not to dread the interference of the 
Czar of Russia as the patron and protector of the interests 
of the Danish court. 

By the Treaty of London, signed on May 8th, 1852, all 
the great Powers, including Prussia, had recognised the 
principle of the integrity of the Danish 
Monarchy, and had pronounced Prince ^Holstein 8 " 
Christian of Gllicksburg to be heir-presump- 1852 - 63 ’ 
tive to the whole dominions of the reigning 
King. The rights of the German Federation in Holstein 
were nevertheless declared to remain unprejudiced; and 
in a Convention made with Austria and Prussia before 
they joined in this Treaty, King Frederick VII. had 

1 Hahn, i. 112. Verhandl. des Preuss. Abgeord. iiber Polen, p. 45. 
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undertaken to conform to certain rules in his treatment of 
Schleswig as well as of Holstein. The Duke of Augusten- 
burg, claimant to the succession in Schleswig-Holstein 
through the male line, had renounced his pretensions in 
consideration of an indemnity paid to him by the King of 
Denmark. This surrender, however, had not received the 
consent of his son and of the other members of the House 
of Augustenburg nor had the German Federation, as such, 
been a party to the Treaty of London. Relying on the 
declaration of the Great Powers in favour of the integrity 
of the Danish Kingdom, Frederick VII. had resumed his 
attempts to assimilate Schleswig, and in some degree 
Holstein, to the rest of the Monarchy; and although the 
Provincial Estates were allowed to remain in existence, a 
national Constitution was established in October, 1855, for 
the entire Danish State. Bitter complaints were made of 
the system of repression and encroachment with which 
the Government of Copenhagen was attempting to extin- 
guish German nationality in the border-provinces; at 
length, in November, 1858, under threat of armed inter- 
vention by the German Federation, Frederick consented 
to exclude Holstein from the operation of the new Consti- 
tution. But this did not produce peace, for the inhabitants 
of Schleswig, severed from the sister-province and now 
excited by the Italian war, raised all the more vigorous a 
protest against their own incorporation with Denmark; 
while in Holstein itself the Government incurred the charge 
of unconstitutional action in fixing the Budget without 
the consent of the Estates. The German Federal Diet 
again threatened to resort to force, and Denmark prepared 
for war. Prussia took up the cause of Schleswig in 1861 ; 
and even the British Government, which had hitherto 
shown far more interest in the integrity of Denmark than 
in the rights of the German provinces, now recommended 
that the Constitution of 1855 should be abolished, and 
that a separate legislation and administration should be 
granted to Schleswig as well as to Holstein. The Danes, 
however, were bent on preserving Schleswig as an in- 
tegral part of the State, and the Government of King 
Frederick, while willing to recognise Holstein as outside 
Danish territory proper, insisted that Schleswig should 
be included within the unitary Constitution, and that 
Holstein should contribute a fixed share to the national 
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expenditure. A manifesto to this effect, published by King 
Frederick on tihe 30th of March, 1863, was the immediate 
ground of the conflict now about to break out 
between Germany and Denmark. The Diet ^^^^30 
of Frankfort announced that if this proclama- 0 1353 ’ 

tion were not revoked it should proceed to 
Federal execution, that is, armed intervention, against 
the King of Denmark as Duke of Holstein. Still 
counting upon foreign aid or upon the impotence of the 
Diet, the Danish Government refused to change its policy, 
and on the 29th of September laid before the Parliament 
at Copenhagen the law incorporating Schleswig with the 
rest of the Monarchy under the new Constitution. Nego- 
tiations were thus brought to a close, and on the 1st of 
October the Diet decreed the long-threatened Federal 
execution. 1 

Affairs had reached this stage, and the execution had 
not yet been put in force, when, on the 15th of November, 
King Frederick VII. died. For a moment it 
appeared possible that his successor, Prince Death of 
Christian of Gliicksburg, might avert the con- 
flict with Germany by withdrawing from the yember, 1863 
position which his predecessor had taken up. 

But the Danish people and Ministry were little inclined 
to give way; the Constitution had passed through Par- 
liament two days before King Fredericks death, and on 
the 1 8th of November it received the assent of the new 
monarch. German national feeling was now as strongly 
excited on the question of Schleswig-Holstein as it had 
been in 1848. The general cry was that the union of 
these provinces with Denmark must be treated as at an 
end, and their legitimate ruler, Frederick of Augustenburg, 
son of the Duke who had renounced his rights, be placed 
on the throne. The Diet of Frankfort, however, decided 
to recognise neither of the two rival sove- Federal 
reigns in Holstein until its own intervention execution 
should have taken place. Orders were given in Holstein, 
that a Saxon and a Hanoverian corps should De< ^g63 >e^, 
enter the country; and although Prussia and 
Austria had made a secret agreement that the settlement of 
the Schleswig-Holstein question was to be conducted by 
themselves independently of the Diet, the tide of popular 

1 Parliamentary Papers, 1864, vol. lxiv. pp. 28, 263. Hahn, Bismarck, 
i. 165. 
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enthusiasm ran so high that for the moment the two lead- 
ing Powers considered it safer not to obstruct the Federal 
authority, and the Saxon and Hanoverian troops accord- 
ingly entered -Holstein as mandatories of the Diet at the 
end of 1863. The Danish Government, offering no resist- 
ance, withdrew its troops across the river Eider into 
Schleswig. 

From this time the history of Germany is the history of 
the profound and audacious statecraft and of the over- 
mastering will of Bismarck; the nation, except through its 
valour on the battle-field, ceases to influence the shaping 
of its own fortunes. What the German 
Bismarck P eo pl e desired in 1864 was that Schleswig- 
Holstein should be attached, under a ruler of 
its own, to the German Federation as it then existed; what 
Bismarck intended was that Schleswig-Holstein, itself in- 
corporated more or less directly with Prussia, should be 
made the means of the destruction of the existing Federal 
system and of the expulsion of Austria from Germany. 
That another petty State, bound to Prussia by no closer 
tie than its other neighbours, should be added to the troop 
among whom Austria found its vassals and its instru- 
ments, would have been in Bismarck’s eyes no gain but 
actual detriment to Germany, The German people de- 
sired one course of action ; Bismarck had determined on 
something totally different ; and with matchless resolution 
and skill he bore down all opposition of people and of 
Courts, and forced a reluctant nation to the goal which 
he had himself chosen for it. The first point of conflict 
was the apparent recognition by Bismarck of the rights 
of King Christian IX. as lawful sovereign in the Duchies 
as well as in the rest of the Danish State. By the Treaty 
of London Prussia had indeed pledged itself to this recog- 
nition; but the German Federation had been no party to 
the Treaty, and under the pressure of a vehement national 
agitation Bavaria and the minor States one after another 
recognised Frederick of Augustenburg as Duke of 
Schleswig-Holstein. Bismarck was accused alike by the 
Prussian Parliament and by the popular voice of Germany 
at large of betraying German interests to Denmark, of 
abusing Prussia’s position as a Great Power, of inciting 
the nation to civil war. In vain he declared that, while 
surrendering no iota of German rights, the Government 
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of Berlin must recognise those treaty-obligations with 
which its own legal title to a voice in the affairs of Schles- 
wig was intimately bound up, and that the King of 
Prussia, not a multitude of irresponsible and ill-informed 
citizens, must be the judge of the measures by which 
German interests were to be effectually protected. His 
words made no single convert either in the Prussian Par- 
liament or in the Federal Diet. At Frankfort the proposal 
made by the two leading Powers that King Christian 
should be required to annul the November Constitution, 
and that in case of his refusal Schleswig also should be 
occupied, was rejected, as involving an acknowledgment 
of the title of Christian as reigning sovereign. At Berlin 
the Lower Chamber refused the supplies which Bismarck 
demanded for operations in the Duchies, and formally 
resolved to resist his policy by every means at its 
command. 

But the resistance of Parliament and of Diet were 
alike in vain. By a masterpiece of diplomacy Bismarck 
had secured the support and co-operation of 
Austria in his own immediate Danish policy, Austria and 
though but a few months before he had in- Prussia 

curred the bitter hatred of the Court of 
Vienna by frustrating its plans for a reorganisation of 
Germany by a Congress of princes at Frankfort, and had 
frankly declared to the Austrian ambassador at Berlin 
that if Austria did not transfer its political centre to Pesth 
and leave to Prussia free scope in Germany, it would 
find Prussia on the side of its enemies in the next war in 
which it might be engaged. 1 But the democratic and im- 
passioned character of the agitation in the minor States 
in favour of the Schleswig-Holsteiners and their Augus- 
tenburg pretender had enabled Bismarck to represent this 
movement to the Austrian Government as a revolutionary 
one, and by a dexterous appeal to the memories of 1848 
to awe the Emperor’s advisers into direct concert with 
the Court of Berlin, as the representative of monarchical 
order, in dealing with a problem otherwise too likely to be 
solved by revolutionary methods and revolutionary forces. 

1 From Rechberg’s despatch of Feb. 28, 1863 (in Hahn, i. 84), appar- 
ently quoting actual words uttered by Bismarck. Bismarck’s account of 
the conversation (id. 80) tones it down to a demand that Austria should 
not encroach on Prussia’s recognised joint-leadership in Germany. 
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Count Rechberg, the Foreign Minister at Vienna, was 
lured into a policy which, after drawing upon Austria 
a full share of the odium of Bismarck’s Danish plans, 
after forfeiting for it the goodwill of the minor States with 
which it might have kept Prussia in check, and exposing 
it to the risk of a European war, was to confer upon its 
rival the whole profit of the joint enterprise, and to fur- 
nish a pretext for the struggle by which Austria was 
to be expelled alike from Germany and from what re- 
mained to it of Italy. But of the nature of the toils into 
which he was now taking the first fatal and irrevocable 
step Count Rechberg appears to have had no suspicion. 
A seeming cordiality united the Austrian and Prussian 
Governments in the policy of defiance to the will of all 
the rest of Germany and to the demands of their own 
subjects. It was to no purpose that the Federal Diet 
vetoed the proposed summons to King Christian and the 
proposed occupation of Schleswig. Austria 
Austrian and Prussia delivered an ultimatum at Copen- 

troo P s*enter ^ a & en demanding the repeal of the Novem- 
SchieswigT * 3er Constitution; and on its rejection their 
Feb., 1864 troops entered Schleswig, not as the man- 
datories of the German Federation, but as the 
instruments of two independent and allied Powers. 
(Feb. 1, 1864.) 

Against the overwhelming forces by which they were 
thus attacked the Danes could only make a brave but 
ineffectual resistance. Their first line of defence was the 
Danewerke, a fortification extending east and west towards 
the sea from the town of Schleswig. Prince Frederick 
Charles, who commanded the Prussian right, was repulsed 
in an attack upon the easternmost part of this 
Campaign In work at Missunde; the Austrians, however, 
Feb^AprH carr i e d some positions in the centre which 
*1864 ’ commanded the defenders’ lines, and the 

Danes fell back upon the fortified post of 
Duppel, covering the narrow channel which separates the 
island of Alsen from the mainland. Here for some weeks 
they held fhe Prussians in check, while the Austrians, 
continuing the march northwards, entered Jutland. At 
length, on the 18th of April, after several hours of heavy 
bombardment, the lines of Duppel were taken by storm 
and the defenders driven across the channel into Alsen. 
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Unable to pursue the enemy across this narrow strip of 
sea, the Prussians joined their allies in Jutland, and 
occupied the whole of the Danish mainland as far as the 
Liirn Fiord. The war, however, was not to be terminated 
without an attempt on the part of the neutral Powers to 
arrive at a settlement by diplomacy. A Conference was 
opened at London on the 20th of April, and after three 
weeks of negotiation the belligerents were induced to 
accept an armistice. As the troops of the German Federa- 
tion, though unconcerned in the military operations of 
the two Great Powers, were in possession of Holstein, 
the Federal Government was invited to take part in the 
Conference. It was represented by Count Beust, Prime 
Minister of Saxony, a politician who was soon to rise to 
much greater eminence; but in consequence of the diplo- 
matic union of Prussia and Austria the views entertained 
by the Governments of the secondary German States had 
now no real bearing on the course of events, and Count 
Beust’s earliest appearance on the great European stage 
was without result, except in its influence on his own 
career. 1 

The first proposition laid before the Conference was 
that submitted by Bernstorff, the Prussian envoy, to the 
effect that Schleswig-Holstein should receive 
complete independence, the question whether ^L^ndon 6 
King Christian or some other prince should ^pru^ 1864 
be sovereign of the new State being reserved 
for future settlement. To this the Danish envoys replied 
that even on the condition of personal union with Denmark 
through the Crown they could not assent to the,, grant of 
complete independence to the Duchies. Raising their 
demand in consequence of this refusal, and declaring that 
the war had made an end of the obligations subsisting 
under the London Treaty of 1852, the two German Powers 
then demanded that Schleswig-Holstein should be com- 
pletely separated from Denmark and formed into a single 
State under Frederick of Augustenburg, who in the eyes 
of Germany possessed the best claim to the succession. 
Lord Russell, while denying that the acts or defaults of 
Denmark could liberate Austria and Prussia from their 
engagements made with other Powers in the Treaty of 
London, admitted that no satisfactory result was likely 
1 B. and F. State Papers, 1863-4, p. 173. Beust, Erinnerungen, i. 336. 
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to arise from the continued union of the Duchies with 
Denmark, and suggested that King Christian should make 
an absolute cession of Holstein and of the southern part 
of Schleswig, retaining the remainder in full sovereignty. 
The frontier-line he proposed to draw at the River Schlei. 
To this principle of partition both Denmark and the 
German Powers assented, but it proved impossible to 
reach an agreement on the frontier-line. Bernstorff, who 
had at first required nearly all Schleswig, abated his 
demands, and would have accepted a line drawn westward 
from Flensburg, so leaving to Denmark at least half the 
province, including the important position of Diippel. 
The terms thps offered to Denmark were not unfavourable. 
Holstein it did not expect, and could scarcely desire, to 
retain ; and the territory which would have been taken 
from it in Schleswig under this arrangement included 
few districts that were not really German. But the Govern- 
ment of Copenhagen, misled by the support given to it 
at the Conference by England and Russia — a support 
which was one of words only — refused to cede anything 
north of the town of Schleswig. Even when in the last 
resort Lord Russell proposed that the frontier-line should 
be settled by arbitration the Danish Government held 
fast to its refusal, and for the sake of a few miles of terri- 
tory plunged once more into a struggle 
^ n the Uat a? n if h was not to kindle a European war 

June 22 * °f vast dimensions, could end only in the 
ruin of the Danes. The expected help failed 
them. Attacked and overthrown in the island of Alsen, 
the German flag carried to the northern extremity of their 
mainland, they were compelled to make peace on their 
enemies* terms. Hostilities were brought to a close by 
the signature of Preliminaries on the ist of August; and 
by the Treaty of Vienna, concluded on the 
^Vienna** 3 0t h °f O ct °b er > ^ 64 , King Christian ceded 
Oct. 30 , n i 864 his rights in the whole of Schleswig-Holstein 
to the sovereigns of Austria and Prussia 
jointly, and undertook to recognise whatever dispositions 
they might make of those provinces. 

The British Government throughout this conflict had 
played a sorry part, at one moment threatening the Ger- 
mans, at another using language towards the Danes which 
might well be taken to indicate an intention of lending 
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them armed support. To some extent the errors of the 
Cabinet were due to the relation which existed between 
Great Britain and Napoleon III. It had up Great 
to this time been considered both at London Britain and 
and at Paris that the Allies of the Crimea Napo- 
had still certain common interests in Europe ; leon IIL 
and in the unsuccessful intervention at St. Petersburg 
on behalf of Poland in 1863 the British and French 
Governments had at first gone hand in hand. But behind 
every step openly taken by Napoleon III. there was some 
half-formed design for promoting the interests of his 
dynasty or extending the frontiers of France; and if Eng- 
land had consented to support the diplomatic concert at 
St. Petersburg by measures of force, it would have found 
itself engaged in a war in which other ends than those 
relating to Poland would have been the foremost. Towards 
the close of the year 1863 Napoleon had proposed that 
a European Congress should assemble, in order to regulate 
not only the affairs of Poland but all those European 
questions which remained unsettled. This proposal had 
been abruptly declined by the English Government; and 
when in the course of the Danish war Lord Palmerston 
showed an inclination to take up arms if France would do 
the same, Napoleon was probably not sorry to have the 
opportunity of repaying England for its rejection of his 
own overtures in the previous year. He had moreover 
hopes of obtaining from Prussia an extension of the 
French frontier either in Belgium or towards the Rhine. 1 
In reply to overtures from London, Napoleon stated that 
the cause of Schleswig-Holstein to some extent represented 
the principle of nationality, to which France was friendly, 
and that of all wars in which France could engage a war 
with Germany would be the least desirable. England 
accordingly, if it took up arms for the Danes, wotild have 
been compelled to enter the war alone; and although at 
a later time, when the war was over and the victors were 
about to divide the spoil, the British and French fleets 

1 Bismarck’s note of July 29th, 1870, in Hahn, i. 506, describing 
Napoleon’s Belgian project, which dated from the time when he was him- 
self ambassador at Paris in 1862, gives this as the explanation of 
Napoleon’s policy in 1864. The Commercial Treaty with Prussia and 
friendly personal relations with Bismarck also influenced Napoleon’s 
views. See Bismarck’s speech of Feb. 21st, 1879, on this subject, in 
Hahn, iii. 599. 
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ostentatiously combined in manoeuvres at Cherbourg, this 
show of union deceived no one, least of all the resolute 
and well-informed director of affairs at Berlin. To force, 
and force alone, would Bismarck have yielded. Palmer- 
ston, now sinking into old age, permitted Lord Russell 
to parody his own fierce language of twenty years back ; 
but all the world, except the Danes, knew that the fangs 
and the claws were drawn, and that British foreign policy 
had become for the time a thing of snarls and grimaces. 

Bismarck had not at first determined actually to annex 
Schleswig-Holstein to Prussia. He would have been con- 
. tent to leave it under the nominal sovereignty 
of^tsmarck °f Frederick of Augustenburg if that prince 
as to would have placed the entire military and 
Schleswig- naval resources of Schleswig-Holstein under 
o ste n t j ie con t ro i 0 f the Government of Berlin, and 
have accepted on behalf of his Duchies conditions which 
Bismarck considered indispensable to German union 
under Prussian leadership. In the harbour of Kiel it was 
not difficult to recognise the natural headquarters of a 
future German fleet; the narrow strip of land projecting 
between the two seas naturally suggested the formation 
of a canal connecting the Baltic with the German Ocean, 
and such a work could only belong to Germany at large 
or to its leading Power. Moreover, as a frontier district, 
Schleswig-Holstein was peculiarly exposed to foreign 
attack; certain strategical positions necessary for its de- 
fence must therefore be handed over to its protector. That 
Prussia should have united its forces with Austria in order 
to win for the Schleswig-Holsteiners the power of govern- 
ing themselves as they pleased, must have seemed to Bis- 
marck a supposition in the highest degree preposterous. 
He had taken up the cause of the Duchies not in the in- 
terest of the inhabitants but in the interest of Germany; 
and by Germany he understood Germany centred at 
Berlin and ruled by the House of Hohenzollern. If 
therefore the Augustenburg prince was not prepared to 
accept his throne on these terms, there was no room 
for him, and the provinces must be incorporated with 
Prussia itself. That Austria would not without com- 
pensation permit the Duchies thus to fall directly or in- 
directly under Prussian sway was of course well known to 
Bismarck; but so far was this from causing him any 
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hesitation in his policy, that from the first he had dis- 
cerned in the Schleswig-Holstein question a favourable 
pretext for the war which was to drive Austria out of 
Germany. 

Peace with Denmark was scarcely concluded when, at 
the bidding of Prussia, reluctantly supported by Austria, 
the Saxon and Hanoverian troops which had entered 
Holstein as the mandatories of the Federal Diet were com- 
pelled to leave the country. A Provisional Government 
was established under the direction of an Austrian and a 
Prussian Commissioner. Bismarck had met the Prince of 
Augustenburg at Berlin some months before, and had 
formed an unfavourable opinion of the policy likely to be 
adopted by him towards Prussia. All Germany, however, 
was in favour of the Prince’s claims, and at the Conference 
of London these claims had been supported by the Prus- 
sian envoy himself. In order to give some appearance 
of formal legality to his own action, Bismarck had to 
obtain from the Crown-jurists of Prussia a decision that 
King Christian IX. had, contrary to the general opinion 
of Germany, been the lawful inheritor of w , 
Schleswig-Holstein, and that the Prince of pruss^and 
Augustenburg had therefore no rights what- Austria, 
ever in the Duchies. As the claims of ^ ec *» 
Christian had been transferred by the Treaty ug *’ 
of Vienna to the sovereigns of Austria and Prussia jointly, 
it rested with them to decide who should be Duke of 
Schleswig-Holstein, and under what conditions. Bismarck 
announced at Vienna on the 22nd of February, 1865, the 
terms on which he was willing that Schleswig-Holstein 
should be conferred by the two sovereigns upon Frederick 
of Augustenburg. He required, in addition to community 
of finance, postal system, and railways, that Prussian 
law, including the obligation to military service, should 
be introduced into the Duchies ; that their regiments should 
take the oath of fidelity to the King of Prussia, and that 
their principal military positions should be held by Prus- 
sian troops. These conditions would have made Schles- 
wig-Holstein in all but name a part of the Prussian State : 
they were rejected both by the Court of Vienna and by 
Prince Frederick himself, and the population of Schleswig- 
Holstein almost unanimously declared against them. Both 
Austria and the Federal Diet now supported the Schleswig- 
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Holsteiners in what appeared to be a struggle on behalf 
of their independence against Prussian domination; and 
when the Prussian Commissioner in Schleswig-Holstein 
expelled the most prominent of the adherents of Augusten- 
burg, his Austrian colleague published a protest declaring 
the act to be one of lawless violence. It seemed that the 
outbreak of war between the two rival Powers could not 
long be delayed; but Bismarck had on this occasion moved 
too rapidly for his master, and considerations relating to 
the other European Powers made it advisable to postpone 
the rupture for some months. An agreement 
Conjenuo^ W as patched up at Gastein by which, pending 
Aug. 14,11865 an ultimate settlement, the government of 
the two provinces was divided between their 
masters, Austria taking the administration of Holstein, 
Prussia that of Schleswig, while the little district of 
Lauenburg on the south was made over to King William 
in full sovereignty. An actual conflict between the repre- 
sentatives of the two rival governments at their joint head- 
quarters in Schleswig-Holstein was thus averted; peace 
was made possible at least for some months longer; and 
the interval was granted to Bismarck which was still re- 
quired for the education of his Sovereign in the policy 
of blood and iron, and for the completion of his own 
arrangements with the enemies of Austria outside Ger- 
many. 1 

The natural ally of Prussia was Italy ; but without the 
sanction of Napoleon III. it would have been difficult to 
engage Italy in a new war. Bismarck had therefore to 
gain at least the passive concurrence of the 
B Bkirritz at Erench Emperor in the union of Italy and 
Sept^isek Prussia against Austria. He visited Napo- 
leon at Biarritz in September, 1865, and 
returned with the object of his journey achieved. The 
negotiation of Biarritz, if truthfully recorded, would prob- 
ably give the key to much of the European history of the 
next five years. As at Plombi&res, the French Emperor 
acted without his Ministers, and what he asked he asked 
without a witness. That Bismarck actually promised to 
Napoleon III. either Belgium or any part of the Rhenish 
Provinces in case of the aggrandisement of Prussia has 
been denied by him, and is not in itself probable. But 

1 Hahn, Bismarck, i. 271, 318. Oesterreichs Kampfe in 1866, i. 8. 
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Italy 

there are understandings which prove to be understandings 
on one side only; politeness may be misinterpreted; and 
the world would have found Count Bismarck unendurable 
if at every friendly meeting he had been guilty of the 
frankness with which he informed the Austrian Govern- 
ment that its centre of action must be transferred from 
Vienna to Pesth. That Napoleon was now scheming for 
an extension of France on the north-east is certain; that 
Bismarck treated such rectification of the frontier as a 
matter for arrangement is hardly to be doubted; and if 
without a distinct and written agreement Napoleon was 
content to base his action on the belief that Bismarck 
would not withhold from him his reward, this only proved 
how great was the disparity between the aims which the 
French ruler allowed himself to cherish and his mastery 
of the arts by which alone such aims were to be realised. 
Napoleon desired to see Italy placed in possession of 
Venice; he probably believed at this time that Austria 
would be no unequal match for Prussia and Italy to- 
gether, and that the natural result of a well-balanced 
struggle would be not only the completion of Italian union 
but the purchase of French neutrality or mediation by the 
cession of German territory west of the Rhine. It was no 
part of the duty of Count Bismarck to chill Napoleon’s 
fancies or to teach him political wisdom. The Prussian 
statesman may have left Biarritz with the conviction that 
an attack on Germany would sooner or later follow the 
disappointment of those hopes which he had flattered 
and intended to mock ; but for the present he had removed 
one dangerous obstacle from his path, and the way lay 
free before him to an Italian alliance if Italy itself should 
choose to combine with him in war. 

Since the death of Cavour the Italian Government 
had made no real progress towards the attainment of the 
national aims, the acquisition of Rome and Venice. Gari- 
baldi, impatient of delay, had in 1862 landed 
again in Sicily and summoned his followers 
to march with him upon Rome. But the 
enterprise was resolutely condemned by Victor Emmanuel, 
and when Garibaldi crossed to the mainland he found the 
King’s troops in front of him at Aspromonte. There was 
an exchange of shots, and Garibaldi fell wounded. He 
was treated with something of the distinction shown to a 
2 c-2 
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royal prisoner, and when his wound was healed he was 
released from captivity. His enterprise, however, and the 
indiscreet comments on it made by Rattazzi, who was 
now in power, strengthened the friends of the Papacy at 
the Tuileries, and resulted in the fall of the Italian 
Minister. His successor, Minghetti, deemed it necessary 
to arrive at some temporary understanding with Napoleon 
on the Roman question. The presence of French troops at 
Rome offended national feeling, and made any attempt 
at conciliation between the Papal Court and the Italian 
Government hopeless. In order to procure the removal 
of this foreign garrison Minghetti was willing to enter into 
engagements which seemed almost to imply the renuncia- 
tion of the claim on Rome. By a Convention made in 
September, 1864, the Italian Government undertook not 
to attack the territory of the Pope, and to oppose by force 
every attack made upon it from without. Napoleon on 
his part engaged to withdraw his troops gradually from 
Rome as the Pope should organise his own army, and to 
complete the evacuation within two years. It was, how- 
ever, stipulated in an Article which was intended to be 
kept secret, that the capital of Italy should be changed, 
the meaning of this stipulation being that Florence should 
receive the dignity which by the common consent of Italy 
ought to have been transferred from Turin to Rome and 
to Rome alone. The publication of this Article, which 
was followed by riots in Turin, caused the immediate fall 
of Minghetti’s Cabinet. He was succeeded in office by 
General La Marmora, under whom the negotiations with 
Prussia were begun which, after long uncertainty, re- 
sulted in the alliance of 1866 and in the final expulsion 
of Austria from Italy. 1 

Bismarck from the beginning of his Ministry appears 

La Marmora to have looked forward to the combination 
of Italy and Prussia against the common 
enemy; but his plans ripened slowly. In the spring of 
1865, when affairs seemed to be reaching a crisis in 
Schleswig-Holstein, the first serious overtures were made 
by the Prussian ambassador at Florence. La Marmora 
answered that any definite proposition would receive the 
careful attention of the Italian Government, but that Italy 
would not permit itself to be made a mere instrument in 

1 B. and F. State Papers, 1864-65, p. 460. 
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Prussia’s hands for the intimidation of Austria. Such 
caution was both natural and necessary on the part of the 
Italian Minister; and his reserve seemed to be more than 
justified when, a few months later, the Treaty of Gastein 
restored Austria and Prussia to relations of friendship. 
La Marmora might now well consider himself released 
from all obligations towards the Court of Berlin : and, 
entering on a new line of policy, he sent an envoy to 
Vienna to ascertain if the Emperor would amicably cede 
Venetia to Italy in return for the payment of a very large 
sum of money and the assumption by Italy of part of the 
Austrian national debt. Had this transaction been effected, 
it would probably have changed the course of European 
history; the Emperor, however, declined to bargain away 
any part of his dominions, and so threw Italy once more 
into the camp of his great enemy. In the meantime the 
disputes about Schleswig-Holstein broke out afresh. Bis- 
marck renewed his efforts at Florence in the 
spring of 1866, with the result that General Govone at 
Govone was sent to Berlin in order to discuss March, 1866 
with the Prussian Minister the politidal and 
military conditions of an alliance. But instead of propos- 
ing immediate action, Bismarck stated to Govone that the 
question of Schleswig-Holstein was insufficient to justify 
a great war in the eyes of Europe, and that a better cause 
must be put forward, namely, the reform of the Federal 
system of Germany. Once more the subtle Italians be- 
lieved that Bismarck’s anxiety for a war with Austria was 
feigned, and that he sought their friendship only as a 
means of extorting from the Court of Vienna its consent 
to Prussia’s annexation of the Danish Duchies. There 
was an apparent effort on the part of the Prussian states- 
man to avoid entering into any engagement which involved 
immediate action ; the truth being that Bismarck was still 
in conflict with the pacific influences which surrounded 
the King, and uncertain from day to day whether his 
master would really follow him in the policy of war. He 
sought therefore to make the joint resort to arms de- 
pendent on some future act, such as the summoning of a 
German Parliament, from which the King of Prussia 
could not recede if once he should go so far. But the 
Italians, apparently not penetrating the real secret of 
Bismarck’s hesitation, would be satisfied with no such 
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indeterminate engagement; they pressed for action within 
a limited time; and in the end, after Austria had taken 
steps which went far to overcome the last scruples of King 
William, Bismarck consented to fix three months as the 
limit beyond which the obligation of Italy to accompany 
Prussia into war should not extend. On the 
AprSuf 1866 ^th of April a Treaty of offensive and de- 
fensive alliance was signed. It was agreed 
that if the King of Prussia should within three months 
take up arms for the reform of the Federal system of 
Germany, Italy would immediately after the outbreak of 
hostilities declare war upon Austria. Both Powers were 
to engage in the war with their whole force, and peace 
was not to be made but by common consent, such consent 
not to be withheld after Austria should have agreed to 
cede Venetia to Italy and territory with an equal popula- 
tion to Prussia. 1 

Eight months had now passed since the signature of 
the Convention of Gastein. The experiment of an under- 
standing with Austria, which King William had deemed 
necessary, had been made, and it had failed ; 
Bismarck G r rather, as Bismarck expressed himself in 
ft Aui^ U 1865 -* a can did moment, it had succeeded, inasmuch 
April, 1866 as it had cured the King of his scruples and 
raised him to the proper point of indignation 
against the Austrian Court. The agents in effecting this 
happy result had been the Prince* of Augustenburg, the 
population of Holstein, and the Liberal party throughout 
Germany at large. In Schleswig, which the Convention 
of Gastein had handed over to Prussia, General Man- 
teuffel, a son of the Minister of 1850, had summarily put 
a stop to every expression of public opinion, and had 
threatened to imprison the Prince if he came within his 
reach; in Holstein the Austrian Government had per- 
mitted, if it had not encouraged, the inhabitants to agitate 
in favour of the Pretender, and had allowed a mass-meet- 
ing to be held at Altona on the 23rd of January, where 
cheers were raised for Augustenburg, and the summoning 

1 La Marmora, Un po piu di luce, pp. 109, 146. Jacini, Due Anni, p. 
154. Hahn, i. 377. In the first draft of the Treaty Italy was required to 
declare war not only on Austria but on all German Governments which 
should join it. King William, who had still some compunction in calling 
in Italian arms against the Fatherland, struck out these words. 
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of the Estates of Schleswig-Holstein was demanded. This 
was enough to enable Bismarck to denounce the conduct 
of Austria as an alliance with revolution. He demanded 
explanations from the Government of Vienna, and the 
Emperor declined to render an account of his actions. 
Warlike preparations now began, and on the 16th of 
March the Austrian Government announced that it should 
refer the affairs of Schleswig-Holstein to the Federal Diet. 
This was a clear departure from the terms of the Con- 
vention of Gastein, and from the agreement made between 
Austria and Prussia before entering into the Danish war 
in 1864 that the Schleswig-Holstein question should be 
settled by the two Powers independently of the German 
Federation. King William was deeply moved by such a 
breach of good faith ; tears filled his eyes when he spoke 
of the conduct of the Austrian Emperor; and though 
pacific influences were still active around him he now 
began to fall in more cordially with the warlike policy of 
his Minister. The question at issue between Prussia and 
Austria expanded from the mere disposal of the Duchies 
to the reconstitution of the Federal system of Germany. 
In a note laid before the Governments of all the Minor 
States Bismarck declared that the time had come when 
Germany must receive a new and more effective organisa- 
tion, and inquired how far Prussia could count on the 
support of allies if it. should be attacked by Austria or 
forced into war. It was immediately after this re-opening 
of the whole problem of Federal reform in Germany that 
the draft of the Treaty with Italy was brought to its final 
shape by Bismarck and the Italian envoy, and sent to the 
Ministry at Florence for its approval. 

Bismarck had now to make the best use of the three 


months’ delay that was granted to him. On the day after 
the acceptance of the Treaty by the Italian Austria 
Government, the Prussian representative at offers 


the Diet of Frankfort handed in a proposal 
for the summoning of a German Parliament, 


Venice, 
May 5 


to be elected by universal suffrage. Coming from the 
Minister who had made Parliamentary government a 


mockery in Prussia, this proposal was scarcely considered 
as serious. Bavaria, as the chief of the secondary States, 
had already expressed its willingness to enter upon the 
discussion of Federal reform, but it asked that the two 
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leading Powers should in the meantime undertake not to 
attack one another. Austria at once acceded to this re- 
quest, and so forced Bismarck into giving a similar assur- 
ance. Promises of disarmament were then exchanged; 
but as Austria declined to stay the collection of its forces 
in Venetia against Italy, Bismarck was able to charge his 
adversary with insincerity in the negotiation, and pre- 
parations for war were resumed on both sides. Other 
difficulties, however, now came into view. The Treaty 
between Prussia and Italy had been made known to the 
Court of Vienna by Napoleon, whose advice La Marmora 
had sought before its conclusion, and the Austrian Em- 
peror had thus become aware of his danger. He now 
determined to sacrifice Venetia if Italy’s neutrality could 
be so secured. On the 5th of May the Italian ambassador 
at Paris, Count Nigra, was informed by Napoleon that 
Austrian had offered to cede Venetia to him on behalf of 
Victor Emmanuel if France and Italy would not prevent 
Austria from indemnifying itself at Prussia’s expense in 
Silesia. Without a war, at the price of mere inaction, 
Italy was offered all that it could gain by a struggle which 
was likely to be a desperate one, and which might end in 
disaster. La Marmora was in sore perplexity. Though 
he had formed a juster estimate of the capacity of the 
Prussian army than any other statesman or soldier in 
Europe, he was thoroughly suspicious of the intentions 
of the Prussian Government ; and in sanctioning the alli- 
ance of the previous month he had done so half expecting 
that Bismarck would through the prestige of this alliance 
gain for Prussia its own objects without entering into 
war, and then leave Italy to reckon with Austria as best 
it might. He would gladly have abandoned the alliance 
and have accepted Austria’s offer if Italy could have done 
this without disgrace. But the sense of honour was 
sufficiently strong to carry him past this temptation. He 
declined the offer made through Paris, and continued the 
armaments of Italy, though still with a secret hope that 
European diplomacy might find the means of realising the 
purpose of his country without war. 1 

The neutral Powers were now, with various objects, 
bestirring themselves in favour of a European Congress. 
Napoleon believed the time to be come when the Treaties 
1 La Marmora, Un po piii di luce, p. 204. Hahn, i. 402. 
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of 1815 might be finally obliterated by the joint act of 
Europe. He was himself ready to join Prussia with three 
hundred thousand men if the King would proposals 
transfer the Rhenish Provinces to France. for a 
Demands, direct and indirect, were made on Congress 
Count Bismarck on behalf of the Tuileries for cessions of 
territory of greater or less extent. These demands were 
neither granted nor refused. Bismarck procrastinated; 
he spoke of the obstinacy of the King his master; he 
inquired whether parts of Belgium or Switzerland would 
not better assimilate with France than a German pro- 
vince; he put off the Emperor’s representatives by the 
assurance that he could more conveniently arrange these 
matters with the Emperor when he should himself visit 
Paris. On the 28th of May invitations to a Congress 
were issued by France, England, and Russia jointly, the 
objects of the Congress being defined as the settlement 
of the affairs of Schleswig-Holstein, of the differences 
between Austria and Italy, and of the reform of the Federal 
Constitution of Germany, in so far as these affected Europe 
at large. The invitation was accepted by Prussia and by 
Italy ; it was accepted by Austria only under the condition 
that no arrangement should be discussed which should 
give an increase of territory or power to one of the States 
invited to the Congress. This subtly-worded condition 
would not indeed have excluded the equal aggrandisement 
of all. It would not have rendered the cession of Venetia 
to Italy or the annexation of Schleswig-Holstein to Prussia 
impossible; but it would either have involved the surrender 
of the former Papal territory by Italy in order that Victor 
Emmanuel’s dominions should receive no increase, or, 
in the alternative, it would have entitled Austria to claim 
Silesia as its own equivalent for the augmentation of the 
Italian Kingdom. Such reservations would have rendered 
any efforts of the Powers to preserve peace useless, and 
they were accepted as tantamount to a refusal on the part 
of Austria to attend the Congress. Simultaneously with 
its answer to the neutral Powers, Austria called upon the 
Federal Diet to take the affairs of Schleswig-Holstein into 
its own hands, and convoked the Holstein Estates. 
Bismarck thereupon declared the Convention of Gastein to 
be at an end, and ordered General Manteuffel to lead his 
troops into Holstein. The Austrian commander, protest- 
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ing that he yielded only to superior force, withdrew 
through Altona into Hanover. Austria at once demanded 
and obtained from the Diet of Frankfort the mobilisation 
of the whole of the Federal armies. The representative 
of Prussia, declaring that this act of the Diet had made 
an end of the existing Federal union, handed in the plan 
of his Government for the reorganisation of Germany, 
and quitted Frankfort. Diplomatic relations between 
Austria and Prussia were broken off on the 12th of June, 
and on the 15th Count Bismarck demanded of the 
sovereigns of Hanover, Saxony, and Hesse-Cassel, that 
they should on that very day put a stop to their military 
preparations and accept the Prussian scheme of Federal 
reform. Negative answers being given, Prussian troops 
immediately marched into these territories, and war began. 
.Weimar, Mecklenburg, and other petty States in the north 
took part with Prussia : all the rest of Germany joined 
Austria. 1 

The goal of Bismarck’s desire, the end which he had 
steadily set before himself since entering upon his 
Ministry, was attained; and, if his calcula- 

Opinton tions as to the strength of the Prussian army 
were not at fault, Austria was at length to 
be expelled from the German Federation by force of arms. 
But the process by which Bismarck had worked up to this 
result had ranged against him the almost unanimous 
opinion of Germany outside the military circles of Prussia 
itself. His final demand for the summoning of a German 
Parliament was taken as mere comedy. The guiding star 
of his policy had hitherto been the dynastic interest of 
the House of Hohenzollern ; and now, when the Germans 
were to be plunged into war with one another, it seemed 
as if the real object of the struggle was no more than the 
annexation of the Danish Duchies and some other coveted 
territory to the Prussian Kingdom. The voice of protest 
and condemnation rose loud from every organ of public 
opinion. Even in Prussia itself the instances were few 
where any spontaneous support was tendered to the 
Government. The Parliament of Berlin, struggling up to 
the end against the all-powerful Minister, had seen its 
members prosecuted for speeches made within its own 

1 Hahn, Bismarck, i. 425. Hahn, Zwei Jahre, p. 60. Oestsrreichs 
Kampfe, 1. 30. 
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walls, and had at last been prorogued in order that its 
insubordination might not hamper the Crown in the 
moment of danger. But the mere disappearance of 
Parliament could not conceal the intensity of ill-will which 
the Minister and his policy had excited. The author of a 
fratricidal war of Germans against Germans was in the 
eyes of many the greatest of all criminals; and on the 
7th of May an attempt was made by a young fanatic to 
take Bismarck's life in the streets of Berlin. The Minister 
owed the preservation of his life to the feebleness of his 
assailant's weapon and to his own vigorous arm. But 
the imminence of the danger affected King William far 
more than Bismarck himself. It spoke to his simple mind 
of supernatural protection and aid; it stilled his doubts; 
and confirmed him in the belief that Prussia was in this 
crisis the instrument for working out the Almighty’s will. 

A few days before the outbreak of hostilities the Em- 
peror Napoleon gave publicity to his own view of the 
European situation. He attributed the com- 
ing war to three causes : to the faulty Na P® leon 
geographical limits of the Prussian State, to 
the desire for a better Federal system in Germany, and to 
the necessity felt by the Italian nation for securing its 
independence. These needs would, he conceived, be met 
by a territorial rearrangement in the north of Germany 
consolidating and augmenting the Prussian Kingdom; by 
the creation of a more effective Federal union between the 
secondary German States ; and finally, by the incorporation 
of Venetia with Italy, Austria's position in Germany re- 
maining unimpaired. Only in the event of the map of 
Europe being altered to the exclusive advantage of one 
Great Power would France require an extension of fron- 
tier. Its interests lay in the preservation of the equilibrium 
of Europe, and in the maintenance of the Italian King- 
dom. These had already been secured by arrangements 
which would not require France to draw the sword; a 
watchful but unselfish neutrality was the policy which its 
Government had determined to pursue. Napoleon had 
in fact lost all control over events, and all chance of 
gaining the Rhenish Provinces, from the time when he 
permitted Italy to enter into the Prussian alliance without 
any stipulation that France should at its option be ad- 
mitted as a third member of the coalition. He could not 
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ally himself with Austria against his own creation, the 
Italian Kingdom; on the other hand, he had no means 
of extorting cessions from Prussia when once Prussia was 
sure of an ally who could bring two hundred thousand 
men into the field. His diplomacy had been successful 
in so far as it had assured Venetia to Italy whether Prussia 
should be victorious or overthrown, but as regarded France 
it had landed him in absolute powerlessness. He was 
unable to act on one side; he was not wanted on the other. 
Neutrality had become a matter not of choice but of 
necessity ; and until the course of military events should 
have produced some new situation in Europe, France 
might well be watchful, but it could scarcely gain much 
credit for its disinterested part. 1 

Assured against an attack from the side of the Rhine, 
Bismarck was able to throw the mass of the Prussian 

Hanover forces southwards against Austria, leaving 
and Hesse, in the north only the modest contingent 

Cassel which was necessary to overcome the resist- 
conquered ance 0 f Hanover and Hesse-Cassel. Through 
the precipitancy of a Prussian general, who struck without 
waiting for his colleagues, the Hanoverians gained a 
victory at Langensalza on the 27th of June; but other 
Prussian regiments arrived on the field a few hours later, 
and the Hanoverian army was forced to capitulate on the 
next day. The King made his escape to Austria; the 
Elector of Hesse-Cassel, less fortunate, was made a 
prisoner of war. Northern Germany was thus speedily 
reduced to submission, and any danger of a diversion in 
favour of Austria in this quarter disappeared, In Saxony 
no attempt was made to bar the way to the advancing 
Prussians. Dresden was occupied without resistance, but 
the Saxon army marched southwards in good time, and 
joined the Austrians in Bohemia. The Prussian forces, 

1 Disoours de Napoleon III., p. 456. On May nth, Nigra, Italian 
ambassador at Paris, reported that Napoleon’s ideas on the objects to be 
attained by a Congress were as follows : — Venetia to Italy ; Silesia to 
Austria; the Danish Duchies and other territory in North Germany to 
Prussia; the establishment of several small States on the Rhine under 
French protection; the dispossessed German princes to be compensated in 
Roumania. La Marmora, p. 228. Napoleon III. was pursuing in a 
somewhat altered form the old German policy of the Republic and the 
Empire — namely, the balancing of Austria and Prussia against one 
another, and the establishment of a French protectorate over the group of 
secondary States. 
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about two hundred and fifty thousand strong, now 
gathered on the Saxon and Silesian frontier, covering the 
line from Pirna to Landshut. They were composed of 
three armies : the first, or central, army under Prince 
Frederick Charles, a nephew of the King; the second, 
or Silesian, army under the Crown Prince; the western- 
most, known as the army of the Elbe, under General 
Ilerwarth von Bittenfeld. Against these were ranged 
about an equal number of Austrians, led by Benedek, a 
general who had gained great distinction in The 
the Hungarian and the Italian campaigns. It Bohemian 
had at first been thought probable that Bene- Campaign, 
dek, whose forces lay about Olmiitz, would J ^ ne 2 |~ 
invade Southern Silesia, and the Prussian u y 
line had therefore been extended far to the east. Soon, 
however, it appeared that the Austrians were unable to 
take up the offensive, and Benedek moved westwards into 
Bohemia- The Prussian line was now shortened, and 
orders were given to the three armies to cross the Bohe- 
mian frontier and converge in the direction of the town 
of Gitschin. General Moltke, the chief of the staff, 
directed their operations from Berlin by telegraph. The 
combined advance of the three armies was executed with 
extraordinary precision; and in a series of hard-fought 
combats extending from the 26th to the 29th of June the 
Austrians were driven back upon their centre, and effec- 
tive communication was established between the three 
invading bodies. On the 30th the King of Prussia, with 
General Moltke and Count Bismarck, left Berlin; on the 
2nd of July they were at headquarters at Gitschin. It had 
been Benedek’s design to leave a small force to hold the 
Silesian army in check, and to throw the mass of his 
army westwards upon Prince Frederick Charles and over- 
whelm him before he could receive help from his col- 
leagues. This design had been baffled by the energy 
of the Crown Prince’s attack, and by the superiority of the 
Prussians in generalship, in the discipline of their troops, 
and in the weapon they carried; for though the Austrians 
had witnessed in the Danish campaign the effects of the 
Prussian breech-loading rifle, they had not thought it 
necessary to adopt a similar arm. Benedek, though no 
great battle had yet been fought, saw that the campaign 
was lost, and wrote to the Emperor on the 1st of July 
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recommending him to make peace, for otherwise a 
catastrophe was inevitable. He then concentrated his 
army on high ground a few miles west of 
Battle of Koniggratz, and prepared for a defensive 
K °Ju?y r 3 Z * battle on the grandest scale. In spite of the 
losses of the past week he could still bring 
about two hundred thousand men into action. The three 
Prussian armies were now near enough to one another to 
combine in their attack, and on the night of July 2 nd the 
King sent orders to the three commanders to move against 
Benedek before daybreak. Prince Frederick Charles, 
advancing through the village of Sadowa, was the first 
in the field. For hours his divisions sustained an unequal 
struggle against the assembled strength of the Austrians. 
Midday passed; the defenders now pressed down upon 
their assailants ; and preparations for a retreat had been 
begun, when the long-expected message arrived that the 
Crown Prince was close at hand. The onslaught of the 
army of Silesia on Benedek’s right, which was accom- 
panied by the arrival of Herwarth at the other end of the 
field of battle, at once decided the day. It was with 
difficulty that the Austrian commander prevented the 
enemy from seizing the positions which would have cut off 
his retreat. He retired eastwards across the Elbe with a 
loss of eighteen thousand killed and wounded and twenty- 
four thousand prisoners. His army was ruined; and ten 
days after the Prussians had crossed the frontier the war 
was practically at an end. 1 

The disaster of Koniggratz was too great to be 
neutralised by the success of the Austrian forces in Italy. 
La Marmora, who had given up his place at the head of 
the Government in order to take command of the army, 
crossed the Mincio at the head of a hundred 
Gustozza an d twenty thousand men, but was defeated 
June 24* by inferior numbers on the fatal ground of 
Custozza, and compelled to fall back on the 
Oglio. This gleam of success, which was followed by a 
naval victory at Lissa off the Istrian coast, made it easier 
for the Austrian Emperor to face the sacrifices that were 
now inevitable. Immediately after the battle of Konig- 
gratz he invoked the mediation of Napoleon III., and 

1 Oesterreichs Kampfe, ii. 341. Prussian Staff, Campaign of 1866 
(Hozier), p. 167. 
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ceded Venetia to him on behalf of Italy. Napoleon at 
once tendered his good offices to the belligerents, and 
proposed an armistice. His mediation was 
accepted in principle by the King of Prussia, Mediation* 
who expressed his willingness also to grant j u jy 5 
an armistice as soon as preliminaries of 
peace were recognised by the Austrian Court. In the 
meantime, while negotiations passed between all four 
Governments, the Prussians pushed forward until their 
outposts came within sight of Vienna. If in pursuance of 
General Moltke’s plan the Italian generals had thrown a 
corps north-eastwards from the head of the Adriatic, and 
so struck at the very heart of the Austrian monarchy, it 
is possible that the victors of Ivoniggratz might have 
imposed their own terms without regard to Napoleon’s 
mediation, and, while adding the Italian Tyrol to Victor 
Emmanuel’s dominions, have completed the union of 
Germany under the House of Hohenzollern at one stroke. 
But with Hungary still intact, and the Italian army 
paralysed by the dissensions of its commanders, prudence 
bade the great statesman of Berlin content himself 
with the advantages which he could reap without pro- 
longation of the war, and without the risk of throwing 
Napoleon into the enemy’s camp. He had at first re- 
quired, as conditions of peace, that Prussia should be 
left free to annex Saxony, Hanover, Hesse-Cassel, and 
other North German territory ; that Austria should wholly 
withdraw from German affairs; and that all Germany, 
less the Austrian Provinces, should be united in a Federa- 
tion under Prussian leadership. To gain the assent of 
Napoleon to these terms, Bismarck hinted that France 
might by accord with Prussia annex Belgium. Napoleon, 
however, refused to agree to the extension of Prussia’s 
ascendancy over all Germany, and presented a counter- 
project which was in its turn rejected by Bismarck. It 
was finally settled that Prussia should not be prevented 
from annexing Hanover, Nassau, and Hesse-Cassel, as 
conquered territory that lay between its own Rhenish 
Provinces and the rest of the kingdom ; that Austria should 
completely withdraw from German affairs; that Germany 
north of the Main, together with Saxony, should be in- 
cluded in a Federation under Prussian leadership; and 
that for the States south of the Main there should be 
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reserved the right of entering into some kind of national 
bond with the Northern League. Austria escaped without 
loss of any of its non-Italian territory; it also succeeded 
in preserving the existence of Saxony, which, as in 1815, 
the Prussian Government had been most anxious to annex. 
Napoleon, in confining the Prussian Federation to the 
north of the Main, and in securing by a formal stipulation 
in the Treaty the independence of the Southern States, 
imagined himself to have broken Germany into halves, 
and to have laid the foundation of a South German League 
which should look to France as its protector. On the 
other hand, Bismarck by his annexation of Hanover and 
neighbouring districts had added a population of four 
millions to the Prussian Kingdom, and given it a con- 
tinuous territory; he had forced Austria out of the German 
system ; he had gained its sanction to the Federal union 
of all Germany north of the Main, and had at least kept 
Prelimi- way open for the later extension of this 

naries of union to the Southern States. Preliminaries 
Ni ^°Js b urg, of peace embodying these conditions and 
Juy recognising Prussia’s sovereignty in Schles- 
wig-Holstein were signed at Nicolsburg on the 26th of 
July, and formed the basis of the definitive Treaty of Peace 
which was concluded at Prague on the 
Prague, 2 3 r< J of August. An illusory clause, added at 
Aug. 23 instance of Napoleon, provided that if 

the population of the northern districts of 
Schleswig should by a free vote express the wish to be 
united with Denmark, these districts should be ceded to 
the Danish Kingdom. 1 

Bavaria and the south-western allies of Austria, though 
their military action was of an ineffective character, con- 
The South tinued in arms for some weeks after the 
German battle of Koniggratz, and the suspension of 
States hostilities arranged at Nicolsburg did not 
come into operation on their behalf till the 2nd of August. 
Before that date their forces were dispersed and their 
power of resistance broken by the Prussian generals 
Falckenstein and Manteuffel in a series of unimportant 
engagements and intricate manoeuvres. The City of 
Frankfort, against which Bismarck seems to have borne 

1 Hahn, i. 476. Benedetti, Ma Mission en Prusse, p. 186. Reuchlin, 
v. 457. Massari, La Marmora, p. 350. 
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some personal hatred, was treated for a while by the con- 
querors with extraordinary and most impolitic harshness; 
in other respects the action of the Prussian Government 
towards these conquered States was not such as to render 
future union and friendship difficult. All the South Ger- 
man Governments, with the single exception of Baden, 
appealed to the Emperor Napoleon for assistance in the 
negotiations which they had opened at Berlin. But at 
the very moment when this request was made and granted 
Napoleon was himself demanding from Bismarck the 
cession of the Bavarian Palatinate and of the Hessian 
districts west of the Rhine. Bismarck had only to 
acquaint the King of Bavaria and the South German 
Ministers with the designs of their French protector in 
order to reconcile them to his own chastening, but not 
unfriendly, hand. The grandeur of a united Fatherland 
flashed upon minds hitherto impenetrable by any national 
ideal when it became known that Napoleon was bargaining 
for Oppenheim and Kaiserslautern. Not only were the 
insignificant questions as to the war-indemnities to be 
paid to Prussia and the frontier villages to be exchanged 
promptly settled, but by a series of secret secret 
Treaties all the South German States entered Treaties of 
into an offensive and defensive alliance with the Southern 
the Prussian King, and engaged in case of States with 
war to place their entire forces at his disposal russ a 
and under his command. The diplomacy of Napoleon III. 
had in the end effected for Bismarck almost more than 
his earlier intervention had frustrated, for it had made 
the South German Courts the allies of Prussia not through 
conquest or mere compulsion but out of regard for their 
own interests. 1 It was said by the opponents of the Im- 
perial Government in France, and scarcely with exag- 
geration, that every error which it was possible to commit 
had, in the course of the year 1866, been committed by 
Napoleon III. One crime, one act of madness, remained 
open to the Emperor’s critics, to lash him and France 
into a conflict with the Power whose union he had not 
been able to prevent. 

Prior to the battle of Koniggratz, it would seem that 
all the suggestions of the French Emperor relating to the 
acquisition of Belgium were made to the Prussian Govern- 

1 Hahn, i. 501, 505. 
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ment through secret agents, and that they were actually 
unknown, or known by mere hearsay, to Benedetti, the 
Projects of French Ambassador at Berlin. According 
compensa- to Prince Bismarck, these overtures had 
,tion for begun as early as 1862, when he was him- 
France se lf Ambassador at Paris, and were then 
made verbally and in private notes to himself ; they were 
the secret of Napoleon’s neutrality during the Danish 
war; and were renewed through relatives and confidential 
agents of the Emperor when the struggle with Austria 
was seen to be approaching. The ignorance in which 
Count Benedetti was kept of his master’s private diplo- 
macy may to. some extent explain the extraordinary con- 
tradictions between the accounts given by this Minister 
and by Prince Bismarck of the negotiations that passed 
between them in the period following the campaign of 
1866, after Benedetti had himself been charged to present 
the demands of the French Government. In June, while 
the Ambassador was still, as it would seem, in ignorance 
of what was passing behind his back, he had informed 
the French Ministry that Bismarck, anxious for the pre- 
servation of French neutrality, had hinted at the com- 
pensations that might be made to France if Prussia should 
meet with great success in the coming war. According 
to the report of the Ambassador, made at the time, Count 
Bismarck stated that he would rather withdraw from 
public life than cede the Rhenish Provinces with Cologne 
and Bonn, but that he believed it would be possible to 
gain the King’s ultimate consent to the cession of the 
Prussian district of Treves on the Upper Moselle, which 
district, together with Luxemburg or parts of Belgium 
and Switzerland, would give France an adequate improve- 
ment of its frontier. The Ambassador added in his report, 
by way of comment, that Count Bismarck was the only 
man in the kingdom who was disposed to make any cession 
of Prussian territory whatever, and that a unanimous and 
violent revulsion against France would be excited by the 
slightest indication of any intention on the part of the 
French Government to extend its frontiers towards the 
Rhine. He concluded his report with the statement that, 
after hearing Count Bismarck’s suggestions, he had 
brought the discussion to a summary close, not wishing 
to leave the Prussian Minister under the impression that 
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any scheme involving the seizure of Belgian or Swiss 
territory had the slightest chance of being seriously con- 
sidered at Paris. (June 4-8.) 

Benedetti probably wrote these last words in full sin- 
cerity. Seven weeks later, after the settlement of the 
Preliminaries of Nicolsburg, he was ordered to demand 
the cession of the Bavarian Palatinate, of the j) eman <j f Qr 
portion of Hesse-Darmstadt west of the Rhenish 
Rhine, including Mainz, and of the strip of territory, 
Prussian territory on the Saar which had July 25- 

been left to France in 1814 but taken from it ug * ’ 

in 1815. According to the statement of Prince Bismarck, 
which would seem to be exaggerated, this demand was 
made by Benedetti as an ultimatum and with direct threats 
of war, which were answered by Bismarck in language of 
equal violence. In any case the demand was uncondition- 
ally refused, and Benedetti travelled to Paris in order to 
describe what had passed at the Prussian headquarters. 
His report made such an impression on the Emperor that 
the demand for cessions on the Rhine was at once aban- 
doned, and the Foreign Minister, Drouyn de Lhuys, who 
had been disposed to enforce this by arms, was compelled 
to quit office. Benedetti returned to Berlin, and now 
there took place that negotiation relating to Belgium on 
which not only the narratives of the persons The 
immediately concerned, but the documents Belgian 
written at the time, leave so much that is project, 
strange and unexplained. According to Aug * 
Benedetti, Count Bismarck was keenly anxious to extend 
the German Federation to the South of the Main, and 
desired with this object an intimate union with at least 
one Great Power. He sought in the first instance the 
support of France, and offered in return to facilitate the 
seizure of Belgium. The negotiation, according to Bene- 
detti, failed because the Emperor Napoleon required that 
the fortresses in Southern Germany should be held by the 
troops of the respective States to which they belonged, 
while at the same time General Manteuffel, who had been 
sent from Berlin on a special mission to St. Petersburg, 
succeeded in effecting so intimate a union with Russia 
that alliance with France became unnecessary. According 
to the counter-statement of Prince Bismarck, the plan 
now proposed originated entirely with the French Am- 

1 tv- 2 
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bassador, and was merely a repetition of proposals which 
had been made by Napoleon during the preceding four 
years, and which were subsequently renewed at intervals 
by secret agents almost down to the outbreak of the war 
of 1870. Prince Bismarck has stated that he dallied with 
these proposals only because a direct refusal might at 
any moment have caused the outbreak of war between 
France and Prussia, a catastrophe which up to the end he 
sought to avert. In any case the negotiation with Bene- 
detti led to no conclusion, and was broken off by the 
departure of both statesmen from Berlin in the beginning 
of autumn. 1 

The war of 1866 had been brought to an end with 
extraordinary rapidity ; its results were solid and impos- 
Prussia Venice, perplexed no longer by its 

and North Republican traditions or by doubts of the 
Germany patriotism of the House of Savoy, prepared 
after the to we lcome King Victor Emmanuel; Bis- 
war marck, returning from the battle-field of 
Koniggratz, found his earlier unpopularity forgotten in 
the flood of national enthusiasm which his achievements 
and those of the army had evoked. A new epoch had 
begun; the antagonisms of the past were out of date; 
nobler work now stood before the Prussian people and 
its rulers than the perpetuation of a barren struggle be- 
tween Crown and Parliament. By none was the severance 
from the past more openly expressed than by Bismarck 
himself; by none was it more bitterly felt than by the old 

S anservative party in Prussia, who had hitherto regarded 
e Minister as their own representative. In drawing 


1 Bcnedetti, p. 191. Hahn, i. 508; ii. 328, 635. See also La Mar- 
mora’s Un po piu di luoe, p. 242, and his Segreti di Stato, p. 274. 
Govone’s despatches strongly confirm the view that Bismarck was more 
than a mere passive listener to French schemes for the acquisition of 
Belgium. That he originated the plan is not probable ; that he encour- 
aged it seems to me quite certain, unless various French and Italian 
documents unconnected with one another are forgeries from beginning 
to end. On the outbreak of the war of 1870 Bismarck published the text 
of the draft-treaty discussed in 1866 providing for an offensive and 
defensive alliance between France and Prussia, and the seizure of Bel- 
gium by France. The draft was in Benedetti’s handwriting, and written 
on paper of the French Embassy. Benedetti stated in answer that he had 
made the draft at Bismarck’s dictation. This might seem very unlikely 
were it not known that the draft of the Treaty between Prussia and 
Italy in 1866 was actually so written down by Barral, the Italian 
Ambassador, at Bismarck’s dictation. 
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up the Constitution of the North German Federation, Bis- 
marck remained true to the principle which he had laid 
down at Frankfort before the war, that the German people 
must be represented by a Parliament elected directly by 
the people themselves. In the incorporation of Hanover, 
Hesse-Cassel and the Danish Duchies with Prussia, he 
saw that it would be impossible to win the new populations 
to a loyal union with Prussia if the King’s Government 
continued to recognise no friends but the landed aris- 
tocracy and the army. He frankly declared that the action 
of the Cabinet in raising taxes without the consent of 
Parliament had been illegal, and asked for an Act of 
Indemnity. The Parliament of Berlin understood and 
welcomed the message of reconciliation. It heartily for- 
gave the past, and on its own initiative added the name 
of Bismarck to those for whose services to the State the 
King asked a recompense. The Progressist party, which 
had constituted the majority in the last Parliament, gave 
place to a new combination known as the National Liberal 
party which, while adhering to the Progressist creed in 
domestic affairs, gave its allegiance to the Foreign and the 
German policy of the Minister. Within this party many 
able men who in Hanover and the other annexed territories 
had been the leaders of opposition to their own Govern- 
ments now found a larger scope and a greater political 
career. More than one of the colleagues of Bismarck 
who had been appointed to their offices in the years of 
conflict were allowed to pass into retirement, and their 
places were filled by men in sympathy with the National 
Liberals. With the expansion of Prussia and the estab- 
lishment of its leadership in a German Federal union, the 
ruler of Prussia seemed himself to expand from the in- 
strument of a military monarchy to the representative of a 
great nation. 

To Austria the battle of Koniggratz brought a settle- 
ment of the conflict between the Crown and Hungary. 
The Constitution of February, 1861, hope- Hungary 
fully as it had worked during its first years, and Austria, 
had in the end fallen before the steady refusal 1865 
of the Magyars to recognise the authority of a single Par- 
liament for the whole Monarchy. Within the Reichsrath 
itself the example of Hungary told as a disintegrating 
force; the Poles, the Czechs seceded from the Assembly; 
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the Minister, Schmerling, lost his authority, and was 
forced to resign in the summer of 1865. Soon afterwards 
an edict of the Emperor suspended the Constitution. 
Count Belcredi, who took office in Schmerling’s place, 
attempted to arrive at an understanding with the Magyar 
leaders. The Hungarian Diet was convoked, and was 
opened by the King in person before the end of the year. 
Francis Joseph announced his abandonment of the prin- 
ciple that Hungary had forfeited its ancient rights by 
rebellion, and asked in return that the Diet should not 
insist upon regarding the laws of 1848 as still in force. 
Whatever might be the formal validity of those laws, it 
was, he urged, impossible that they should be brought into 
operation unaltered. For the common affairs of the two 
halves of the Monarchy there must be some common 
authority. It rested with the Diet to arrive at the neces- 
sary understanding with the Sovereign on this point, and 
to place on a satisfactory footing the relations of Hungary 
to Transylvania and Croatia. As soon as an accord should 
have been reached on these subjects, Francis Joseph stated 
that he would complete his reconciliation with the Magyars 
by being crowned King of Hungary. 

In the Assembly to which these words were addressed 
the majority was composed of men of moderate opinions, 

Deak under the leadership of Francis Deak. Deak 
had drawn up the programme of the Hun- 
garian Liberals in the election of 1847. He had at that 
time appeared to be marked out bv his rare political 
capacity and the simple manliness of his character for a 
great, if not the greatest, part in the work that then lay 
before his country. But the violence of revolutionary 
methods was alien to his temperament. After serving in 
Batthydny’s Ministry, he withdrew from public life on 
the outbreak of war with Austria, and remained in retire- 
ment during the dictatorship of Kossuth and the struggle 
of 1849. As a loyal friend to the Hapsburg dynasty, and 
a clear-sighted judge of the possibilities of the time, he 
stood apart while Kossuth dethroned the Sovereign and 
proclaimed Hungarian independence. Of the patriotism 
and the disinterestedness of Dedk there was never the 
shadow of a doubt; a distinct political faith severed him 
from the leaders whose enterprise ended in the catastrophe 
which he had foreseen, and preserved for Hungary one 
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statesman who could, without renouncing his own past and 
without inflicting humiliation on the Sovereign, stand as 
the mediator between Hungary and Austria when the time 
for reconciliation should arrive. Deak was little disposed 
to abate anything of what he considered the just demands 
of his country. It was under his leadership that the Diet 
had in 1861 refused to accept the Constitution which 
established a single Parliament for the whole Monarchy. 
The legislative independence of Hungary he was deter- 
mined at all costs to preserve intact; rather than surrender 
this he had been willing in 1861 to see negotiations broken 
off and military rule restored. But when Francis Joseph, 
wearied of the sixteen years* struggle, appealed once more 
to Hungary for union and friendship, there was no man 
more earnestly desirous to reconcile the 
Sovereign with the nation, and to smooth Scheme of 
down the' opposition to the King’s proposals commute” 
which arose within the Diet itself, than Deak. June 25, 1866 
Under his influence a committee was ap- 
pointed to frame the necessary basis of negotiation. On 
the 25th of June, 1866, the Committee gave in its report. 
It declared against any Parliamentary union with the Cis- 
Leithan half of the Monarchy, but consented to the estab- 
lishment of common Ministries for War, Finance, and 
Foreign Affairs, and recommended that the Budget neces- 
sary for these joint Ministries should be settled by 
Delegations from the Hungarian Diet and from the western 
Reichsrath. 1 The Delegations, it was proposed, should 
meet separately, and communicate their views to one 
another by writing. Only when agreement should not 
have been thus attained were the Delegations to unite in 
a single body, in which case the decision was to rest with 
an absolute majority of votes. 

The debates of the Diet on the proposals of King 
Francis Joseph had been long and anxious; it was not 
until the moment when the war with Prussia 
was breaking out that the Committee pre- Negotiations 
sented its report. The Diet was now pro- ^ary lifter 
rogued, but immediately after the battle of Kftniggratz 
Koniggratz the Hungarian leaders were 
called to Vienna, and negotiations were pushed forward 
on the lines laid down by the Committee. It was a matter 
1 Regelung der Verhaltnisse, p. 4. Ausgleich mit Ungarn, p. 9. 
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of no small moment to the Court of Vienna that while 
bodies of Hungarian exiles had been preparing to attack 
the Empire both from the side of Silesia and of Venice, 
Dedk and his friends had loyally abstained from any com- 
munication witlh the foreign enemies of the House of Haps- 
burg. That Hungary would now gain almost complete in- 
dependence was certain; the question was not so much 
whether there should be an independent Parliament and 
Ministry at Pesth as whether there should not be a similarly 
independent Parliament and Ministry in each of the terri- 
tories of the Crown, the Austrian Sovereign becoming the 
head of a Federation instead of the chief of a single or a 
dual State. Count Belcredi, the Minister at 
o^Dualism Vienna, was disposed towards such a Federal 
system ; he was, however, now confronted 
within the Cabinet by a rival who represented a different 
policy. After making peace with Prussia, the Emperor 
called to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs Count Beust, 
who had hitherto been at the head of the Saxon Govern- 
ment, and who had been the representative of the German 
Federation at the London Conference of 1864. Beust, 
while ready to grant the Hungarians their independence, 
advocated the retention of the existing Reichsrath and 
of a single Ministry for all the Cis-Leithan parts of the 
Monarchy. His plan, which pointed to the maintenance 
of German ascendancy in the western provinces, and which 
deeply offended the Czechs and the Slavic populations, 
was accepted by the Emperor : Belcredi withdrew from 
office, and Beust was charged, as President of the Cabinet, 
with the completion of the settlement with Hungary 
(Feb. 7, 1867). Dedk had hitherto left the chief ostensible 
part in the negotiations to Count Andrdssy, one of the 
younger patriots of 1848, who had been con- 
by Beust 1 demned to be hanged, and had lived a refugee 
during the next ten years. He now came to 
Vienna himself, and in the course of a few days removed 
the last remaining difficulties. The King gratefully 
charged him with the formation of the Hungarian Ministry 
under the restored Constitution, but Dedk declined alike 
all office, honours, and rewards, and Andrdssy, who had 
actually been hanged in effigy, was placed at the head of 
the Government. The Diet, which had reassembled 
shortly before the end of 1866 greeted the national Ministry 
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with enthusiasm. Alterations in the laws of 1848 proposed 
in accordance with the agreement made at Vienna, and 
establishing the three common Ministries with the system 
of Delegations for common affairs, were carried by large 
majorities. 1 The abdication of Ferdinand, which through- 
out the struggle of 1849 Hungary had declined to recog- 
nise, was now acknowledged as valid, and on the 8th of 
June, 1867, Francis Joseph was crowned King of Hungary 
amid the acclamations of Pesth. The gift of money which 
is made to each Hungarian monarch on his Francis 
coronation Francis Joseph by a happy im- Joseph 
pulse distributed among the families of those crowned, 
who had fallen in fighting against him in June 1867 
1849. A universal amnesty was proclaimed, no condition 
being imposed on the return of the exiles but that they 
should acknowledge the existing Constitution. Kossuth 
alone refused to return to his country so long as a Haps- 
burg should be its King, and proudly clung to ideas which 
were already those of the past. 

The victory of the Magyars was indeed but too com- 
plete. Not only were Beust and the representatives of the 
western half of the Monarchy so overmatched 
by the Hungarian negotiators that in the dis- sin ce g f 867 
tribution of the financial burdens of the 
Empire Hungary escaped with far too small a share, but 
in the more important problem of the relation of the Slavic 
and Roumanian populations of the Hungarian Kingdom 
to the dominant race no adequate steps were taken for the 
protection of these subject nationalities. That Croatia 
and Transylvania should be reunited with Hungary if 
the Emperor and the Magyars were ever to be reconciled 
was inevitable; and in the case of Croatia certain condi- 
tions were no doubt imposed, and certain local rights 
guaranteed. But on the whole the non-Magyar peoples 
in Hungary were handed over to the discretion of the 
ruling race. The demand of Bismarck that the centre 
of gravity of the Austrian States should be transferred 
from Vienna to Pesth had indeed been brought to pass. 
While in the western half of the Monarchy the central 

1 Hungary retained a Ministry of National Defence for its Reserve 
Forces, and a Finance Ministry for its own separate finance. Thus the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs was the only one of the three common 
Ministries which covered the entire range of a department. 
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authority, still represented by a single Parliament, seemed 
in the succeeding years to be altogether losing its cohesive 
power, and the political life of Austria became a series of 
distracting complications, in Hungary the Magyar Govern- 
ment resolutely set itself to the task of moulding into one 
the nationalities over which it ruled. Uniting the char- 
acteristic faults with the great qualities of a race marked 
out by Nature and ancient habit for domination over more 
numerous but less aggressive neighbours, the Magyars 
have steadily sought to the best of their power to obliterate 
the distinctions which make Hungary in reality not one 
but several nations. They have held the Slavic and the 
Roumanian population within their borders with an iron 
grasp, but they have not gained their affection. The 
memory of the Russian intervention in 1849 and of the 
part then played by Serbs, by Croats and Roumanians 
in crushing Magyar independence has blinded the victors 
to the just claims of these races both within and without 
the Hungarian kingdom, and attached their sympathy to 
the hateful and outworn empire of the Turk. But the in- 
dividuality of peoples is not to be blotted out in a day; 
nor, with all its striking advance in wealth, in civilisation, 
and in military power, has the Magyar State been able to 
free itself from the insecurity arising from the presence 
of independent communities on its immediate frontiers 
belonging to the same race as those whose language and 
nationality it seeks to repress. 
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The reputation of Napoleon 111. was perhaps at its height 
at the end of the first ten years of his reign. His victories 
over Russia and Austria had flattered the military pride 
of France; the flowing tide of commercial prosperity bore 
witness, as it seemed, to the blessings of a Napoleon 
government at once firm and enlightened; the III. 
reconstruction of Paris dazzled a generation accustomed 
to the mean and dingy aspect of London and other capitals 
before 1850, and scarcely conscious of the presence or 
absence of real beauty and dignity where it saw spacious- 
ness and brilliance. The political faults of Napoleon, 
the shiftiness and incoherence of his designs, his want of 
grasp on reality, his absolute personal nullity as an ad- 
ministrator, were known to some few, but they had not 
been displayed to the world at large. He had done some 
great things, he had conspicuously failed in nothing. Had 
his reign ended before 1863, he would probably have left 
behind him in popular memory the name of a great ruler. 
But from this time his fortune paled. The repulse of his 
intervention on behalf of Poland in 1863 by the Russian 
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Court, his petulant or miscalculating inaction during the 
Danish War of the following year, showed those to be 
mistaken who had imagined that the Emperor must always 
exercise a controlling power in Europe. During the events 
which formed the first stage in the consolidation of Ger- 
many his policy was a succession of errors. Simultaneously 
with the miscarriage of his European schemes, an enter- 
prise which he had undertaken beyond the Atlantic, and 
which seriously weakened his resources at a time when 
concentrated strength alone could tell on European affairs, 
ended in tragedy and disgrace. 

There were in Napoleon III., as a man of State, two 
personalities, two mental existences, which blended but 
ill with one another. There was the contemplator of great 
human forces, the intelligent, if not deeply penetrative,’ 
reader of the signs of the times, the brooder through long 
The years of imprisonment and exile, the child 
Mexican of Europe, to whom Germany, Italy, and 

Project England had all in turn been nearer than his 
own country; and there was the crowned adventurer, 
bound by his name and position to gain for France some- 
thing that it did not possess, and to regard the greatness 
of every other nation as an impediment to the ascendancy 
of his own. Napoleon correctly judged the principle of 
nationality to be the dominant force in the immediate 
future of Europe. He saw in Italy and in Germany races 
whose internal divisions alone had prevented them from 
being the formidable rivals of France, and yet he assisted 
the one nation to effect its union, and was not indisposed, 
within certain limits, to promote the consolidation of the 
other. That the acquisition of Nice and Savoy, and even 
of the Rhenish Provinces, could not in itself 'make up to 
France for the establishment of two great nations on its 
immediate frontiers Napoleon must have well understood : 
he sought to carry the principle of agglomeration a stage 
farther in the interests of France itself, and to form some 
moral, if not political, union of the Latin nations, which 
should embrace under his own ascendancy communities 
beyond the Atlantic as well as those of the Old World. 
It was with this design that in the year 1862 he made 
the financial misdemeanours of Mexico the pretext for an 
expedition to that country, the object of which was to sub- 
vert the native Republican Government, and to place the 
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Hapsburg Maximilian, as a vassal prince, on its throne. 
England and Spain had at first agreed to unite with France 
in enforcing the claims of the European creditors of 
Mexico; but as soon as Napoleon had made public his 
real intentions these Powers withdrew their forces, and the 
Emperor was left free to carry out his plans alone. 

The design of Napoleon to establish French influence 
in Mexico was connected with his attempt to break up the 
United States by establishing the independence of the 
Southern Confederacy, then in rebellion, through the 
mediation of the Great Powers of Europe. So long as the 
Civil War in the United States lasted, it seemed likely 
that Napoleon’s enterprise in Mexico would be successful. 
Maximilian was placed upon the throne, and The 
the Republican leader, Juarez, was driven Mexican 

into the extreme north of the country. But Expedition, 
with the overthrow of the Southern Con- * 862-1865 
federacy and the restoration of peace in the United States 
in 1865 the prospect totally changed. The Government 
of Washington refused to acknowledge any authority in 
Mexico but that of Juarez, and informed Napoleon in 
courteous terms that his troops must be withdrawn. Napo- 
leon had bound himself by Treaty to keep twenty-five 
thousand men in Mexico for the protection of Maximilian. 
He was, however, unable to defy the order of the United 
States. Early in 1866 he acquainted Maximilian with the 
necessities of the situation, and with the approaching re- 
moval of the force which alone had placed him and could 
sustain him on the throne. The unfortunate prince sent 
his consort, the daughter of the King of the Belgians, to 
Europe to plead against this act of desertion; but her 
efforts were vain, and her reason sank under the just pre- 
sentiment of her husband’s ruin. The utmost on which 
Napoleon could venture was the postpone- 
ment of the recall of his troops till the spring compiled 
of 1867. He urged Maximilian to abdicate to with- 
before it was too late; but the prince refused d f aw, 
to dissociate himself from his counsellors who 1866 ~ 7 
still implored him to remain. Meanwhile the Juarists 
pressed back towards the capital from north and south. As 
the French detachments were withdrawn towards the coast 
the entire country fell into their hands. The last French 
soldiers quitted Mexico at the beginning of March, 1867, 
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and on the 15th of May, Maximilian, still lingering at 
Queretaro, was made prisoner by the Republicans. He 
had himself while in power ordered that the 
D^th^f P art i sans °f Juarez should be treated not as 
Maximilian soldiers but as brigands, and that when cap- 
tured they should be tried by court-martial 
and executed within twenty-four hours. The same severity 
was applied to himself. He was sentenced to death and 
shot at £)ueretaro on the 19th of June. 

Thus ended the attempt of Napoleon III. to establish 
the influence of France and of his dynasty beyond the 
seas. The doom of Maximilian excited the compassion of 
Europe; a deep, irreparable wound was in- 
Dec line of flj c t e d on the reputation of the man who had 
reputation tempted him to his treacherous throne, who 
had guaranteed him protection, and at the 
bidding of a superior power had abandoned him to his 
ruin. From this time, though the outward splendour of the 
Empire was undiminished, there remained scarcely any- 
thing of the personal prestige which Napoleon had once 
enjoyed in so rich a measure. He was no longer in the 
eyes of Europe or of his own country the profound, self- 
contained statesman in whose brain lay the secret of com- 
ing events; he was rather the gambler whom fortune was 
preparing to desert, the usurper trembling for the future 
of his dynasty and his crown. Premature old age and a 
harassing bodily ailment began to incapacitate him for 
personal exertion. He sought to loosen the reins in which 
his despotism held France, and to make a compromise 
with public opinion which was now declaring against him. 
And although his own cooler judgment set little store by 
any addition of frontier-strips of alien territory to France, 
and he would probably have been best pleased to pass the 
remainder of his reign in undisturbed inaction, he deemed 
it necessary, after failure in Mexico had become inevitable, 
The to see k s>ome satisfaction in Europe for the 
Luxemburg injured pride of his country. He entered into 
question, negotiations with the King of Holland for the 
Feb 1867 ay ’ cess * on Luxemburg, and had gained his 
assent, when rumours of the transaction 
reached the North German Press, and the project passed 
from out the control of diplomatists and became an affair 
of rival nations. 
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Luxemburg, which was an independent Duchy ruled 
by the King of Holland, had until 1866 formed a part of 
the German Federation; and although Bismarck had not 
attempted to include it in his own North German Union, 
Prussia retained by the Treaties of 1815a right to garrison 
the fortress of Luxemburg, and its troops were actually 
there in possession. The proposed transfer of the Duchy 
to France excited an outburst of patriotic resentment in 
the Federal Parliament at Berlin. The population of 
Luxemburg was indeed not wholly German, and it had 
shown the strongest disinclination to enter the North 
German league; but the connection of the Duchy with 
Germany in the past was close enough to expLain the 
indignation roused by Napoleon’s project among poli- 
ticians who little suspected that during the previous year 
Bismarck himself had cordially recommended this an- 
nexation, and that up to the last moment he had been 
privy to the Emperor’s plan. The Prussian Minister, 
though he did not affect to share the emotion of his coun- 
trymen, stated that his policy in regard to Luxemburg 
must be influenced by the opinion of the Federal Parlia- 
ment, and he shortly afterwards caused it to be understood 
at Paris that the annexation of the Duchy to France was 
impossible. As a warning to France he had already pub- 
lished the Treaties of alliance between Prussia and the 
South German States, which had been made at the close 
of the war of 1866, but had hitherto been kept secret. 1 
Other powers now began to tender their good offices. 
Count Beust, on behalf of Austria, suggested that Luxem- 
burg should be united to Belgium, which in its turn should 
cede a small district to France. This arrangement, which 
would have been accepted at Berlin, and which, by sooth- 
ing the irritation produced in France by Prussia’s suc- 
cesses, would possibly have averted the war of 1870, was 
frustrated by the refusal of the King of Belgium to part 
with any of his territory. Napoleon, disclaiming all desire 
for territorial extension, now asked only for the with- 
drawal of the Prussian garrison from Luxemburg; but it 
was known that he was determined to enforce this demand 
by arms. The Russian Government proposed that the 
question should be settled by a Conference of the Powers 

1 They had indeed been discovered by French agents in Germany. 
Rothan, L* Affaire du Luxembourg, p. 74. 
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at London. This proposal was accepted under certain 
conditions by France and Prussia, and the Conference 
assembled on the 7th of May. Its deliberations were 
completed in four days, and the results were summed 
up in the Treaty of London signed on t)he nth. By 
this Treaty the Duchy of Luxemburg was declared 
neutral territory under the collective guarantee of t'he 
Powers. Prussia withdrew its garrison, and the King 
of Holland, who continued to be sovereign of the 
Duchy, undertook to demolish the fortifications of 
Luxemburg, and to maintain it in the future as an open 


Exaspera- 
tion in 
France 
against 
Prussia 


town. 

Of the politicians of France, those who even affected 
to regard the aggrandisement of Prussia and the union of 
Northern Germany with indifference or satisfaction were 
a small minority. Among these was the Emperor, who, 
after his attempts to gain a Rhenish Province had been 
baffled, sought to prove in an elaborate State- 
paper that France had won more than it had 
lost by the extinction of the German Federa- 
tion as established in 1815, and by the 
dissolution of the tie that had bound Austria 
and Prussia together as members of this body. The 
events of 1866 had, he contended, broken up a system 
devised in evil days for the purpose of uniting Central 
Europe against France, and had restored to the Continent 
the freedom of alliances; in other words, they had made it 
possible for the South German States to connect themselves 
with France. If this illusion was really entertained by 
the Emperor, it was rudely dispelled by the discovery of 
the Treaties between Prussia and the Southern States and 
by their publication in the spring of 1867. But this revela- 
tion was not necessary to determine the attitude of the 
great majority of those who passed for the representatives 
of independent political opinion in France. The Ministers 
indeed were still compelled to imitate the Emperor’s opti- 
mism, and a few enlightened men among the Opposition 
understood that France must be content to see the Germans 
effect their national unity ; but the great body of unofficial 
politicians, to whatever party they belonged, joined in the 


1 Hahn, i. 658. Rothan, Luxembourg, p. 246. Correspondenzen des 
K. K. Minist des Aussern, 1868, p. 24. Pari. Pap., 1867, vol. Ixxiv.* 
p. 427. 
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bitter outcry raised at once against the aggressive Govern- 
ment of Prussia and ihe feeble administration at Paris, 
which had not found the means to prevent, or had actually 
facilitated, Prussia’s successes. Thiers, who more than 
any one man had by his writings popularised the Napo- 
leonic legend and accustomed the French to consider 
themselves entitled to a monopoly of national greatness on 
the Rhine, was the severest critic of the Emperor, the most 
zealous denouncer of the work which Bismarck had 
effected. It was only with too much reason that the Prus- 
sian Government looked forward to an attack by France 
at some earlier or later time as almost certain, and 


pressed forward the military organisation which was 
to give to Germany an army of unheard-of efficiency and 
strength. 

There appears to be no evidence that Napoleon III. 
himself desired to attack Prussia so long as that Power 
should strictly observe the stipulations of the 
Treaty of Prague which provided for the in- ^Prussia 1 ** 
dependence of the South German States. But after ^7 
the current of events irresistibly impelled 
Germany to unity. The very Treaty which made the river 
Main the limit of the North German Confederacy reserved 
for the Southern States the right of attaching themselves 
to those of the North by some kind of national tie. Unless 
the French Emperor was resolved to acquiesce in the 
gradual development of this federal unity until, as regarded 
the foreigner, the North and the South of Germany should 
be a single body, he could have no confident hope of last- 
ing peace. To have thus anticipated and accepted the 


future, to have removed once and for all the sleepless fears 
of Prussia by the frank recognition of its right to give all 
Germany effective union, would have been an act too 


great and too wise in reality, too weak and self-renouncing 
in appearance, for any chief of a rival nation. Napoleon 
did not take this course; on the other hand, not desiring 
to attack Prussia while it remained within the limits of 


the Treaty of Prague, he refrained from seeking alliances 
with the object of immediate and aggressive action. The 
diplomacy of the Emperor during the period from 1866 
to 1870 is indeed still but imperfectly known ; but it would 
appear that his efforts were directed only to the formation 
of alliances with the view of eventual action when Prussia 
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should have passed the limits which the Emperor himself 
or public opinion in Paris should, as interpreter of the 
Treaty of Prague, impose upon this Power in its dealings 
with the South German States. 

The Governments to which Napoleon could look for 
some degree of support were those of Austria and Italy. 
Count Beust, now Chancellor of the Austrian Monarchy, 

Neirotia- was a k* tter enemy to Prussia, and a rash and 
tions with adventurous politician, to whom the very 

Austria, circumstance of his sudden elevation from the 

1868-69 petty sphere of Saxon politics gave a certain 
levity and unconstraint in the handling of great affairs. 
He cherished the idea of recovering Austria’s ascendancy 
in Germany, and was disposed to repel the extension of 
Russian influence westwards by boldly encouraging the 
Poles to seek for the satisfaction of their national hopes in 
Galicia under the Ilapsburg Crown. To Count Beust 
France was the most natural of all allies. On the other 
hand, the very system which Beust had helped to establish 
in Hungary raised serious obstacles against the adoption 
of his own policy. Andrassy, the Hungarian Minister, 
while sharing Beust’s hostility to Russia, declared that his 
countrymen had no interest in restoring Austria’s German 
connection, and were in fact better without it. In these 
circumstances the negotiations of the French and the 
Austrian Emperor were conducted by a private corre- 
spondence. The interchange of letters continued during 
the years 1868 and 1869, and resulted in a promise made 
by Napoleon to support Austria if it should be attacked 
by Prussia, while the Emperor Francis Joseph promised 
to assist France if it should be attacked by Prussia and 
Russia together. No Treaty was made, but a general 
assurance was exchanged between the two Emperors that 
they would pursue a common policy and treat one an- 
other’s interests as their own. With a view of forming 
a closer understanding the Archduke Albrecht visited 
Paris in February, 1870, and a French general was 
sent to Vienna to arrange the plan of campaign in 
case of war with Prussia. In such a war, if under- 
taken by the two Powers, it was hoped that Italy would 
join. 1 

1 Sorel, Histoire Diplomatique, i. 38. But see the controversy between 
Beust and Gramont in Le Temfs, Jan. 11-16, 1873. 
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The alliance of 1866 between Prussia and Italy had 
left behind it in each of these States more of rancour than 
of goodwill. La Marmora had from the be- 
ginning to the end been unfortunate in his Ita J$<to ter 
relations with Berlin. He had entered into 
the alliance with suspicion; he would gladly have seen 
Venetia given to Italy by a European Congress without 
war; and when hostilities broke out, he had disregarded 
and resented what he considered an attempt of the Prus- 
sian Government to dictate to him the military measures 
to be pursued. On the other hand, the Prussians charged 
the Italian Government with having deliberately held 
back its troops after the battle of Custozza in pursuance 
of arrangements made between Napoleon and the Austrian 
Emperor on the voluntary cession of Venice, and with 
having endangered or minimised Prussia’s success by 
enabling the Austrians to throw a great part of their Italian 
forces northwards. There was nothing of that comrade- 
ship between the Italian and the Prussian armies which 
is acquired on the field of battle. The personal sym- 
pathies of Victor Emmanuel were strongly on the side of 
the French Emperor; and when, at the close of the year 
1866, the French garrison was withdrawn from Rome in 
pursuance of the convention made in September, 1864, it 
seemed probable that France and Italy might soon unite 
in a close alliance. But in the following year the attempts 
of the Garibaldians to overthrow the Papal Government, 
now left without its foreign defenders, embroiled Napoleon 
and the Italian people. Napoleon was unable to defy the 
clerical party in France; he adopted the language of 
menace in his communications with the Italian Cabinet; 
and when, in the autumn of 1867, the Garibaldians actually 
invaded the Roman States, he despatched a body of French 
troops under General Failly to act in support 
of those of the Pope. An encounter took Nov. n 3 ai 1867 
place at Mentana on November 3rd, in 
which the Garibaldians, after defeating the Papal forces, 
were put to the rout by General Failly. The occupation 
of Civita Vecchia was renewed, and in the course of the 
debates raised at Paris on the Italian policy of the Govern- 
ment, the Prime Minister, M. Rouher, stated with the 
most passionate emphasis that, come what might, Italy 
should never possess itself of Rome. “Never,” he cried, 
2 e -2 
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“will France tolerate such an outrage on its honour and 
its dignity.” 1 

The affair of Mentana, the insolent and heartless 
language in which General Failiy announced his success, 
the reoccupation of Roman territory by French troops, 
and the declaration made by M. Rouher in the French 
Napoleon Assembly, created wide and deep anger in 

and Italy Italy, and made an end for the time of all 

after possibility of a French alliance. Napoleon 
Mentana was indeed, as regarded Italy, in an evil case. 
By abandoning Rome he would have turned against him- 
self and his dynasty the whole clerical interest in France, 
whose confidence he had already to some extent forfeited 
by his policy in i860; on the other hand, it was vain for 
him to hope for the friendship of Italy whilst he continued 
to bar the way to the fulfilment of the universal national 
desire. With the view of arriving at some compromise 
he proposed a European Conference on the Roman ques- 
tion; but this was resisted above all by Count Bismarck, 
whose interest it was to keep the sore open; and neither 
England nor Russia showed any anxiety to help the Pope’s 
protector out of his difficulties. Napoleon sought by a 
correspondence with Victor Emmanuel during 1868 and 
1869 to pave the way for a defensive alliance, but Victor 
Emmanuel was in reality as well as in name a constitu- 
tional king, and probably could not, even if he had de- 
sired, have committed Italy to engagements disapproved 
by the Ministry and Parliament. It was made clear to 
Napoleon that the evacuation of the Papal States must 
precede any treaty of alliance between France and Italy. 
Whether the Italian Government would have been content 
with a return to the conditions of the September Con- 
vention, or whether it made the actual possession of Rome 
the price of a treaty-engagement, is uncertain; but inas- 
much as Napoleon was not at present prepared to evacuate 
Civita Vecchia, he could aim at nothing more than some 
eventual concert when the existing difficulties should have 
been removed. The Court of Vienna now became the in- 
termediary between the two Powers who had united against 
it in 1859. Count Beust was free from the associations 

1 Rothan, La France en 186;, ii. 316. Reuchlin, v. ^47. Two his- 
torical expressions belong to Mentana: the “Never,” of M. Rouher, and 
“The Chassepots have done wonders,” of General Failiy. 
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which had made any approach to friendship with the king- 
dom of Victor Emmanuel impossible for his predecessors. 
He entered into negotiations at Florence, . and 
which resulted in the conclusion of an Austria 

agreement between the Austrian and the 
Italian Governments that they would act together and 
guarantee one another’s territories in the event of a war 
between France and Prussia. This agreement was made 
with the assent of the Emperor Napoleon, and was under- 
stood to be preparatory to an accord with France itself; 
but it was limited to a defensive character, and it implied 
that any eventual concert with France must be arranged 
by the two Powers in combination with one another. 1 

At the beginning of 1870 the Emperor Napoleon was 
therefore without any more definite assurance of support 
in a war with Prussia than the promise of the Austrian 
Sovereign that he would assist France if 
attacked by Prussia and Russia together, and Is °F r ance° f 
that he would treat the interests of France 
as his own. By withdrawing his protection from Rome 
Napoleon had undoubtedly a fair chance of building up 
this shadowy and remote engagement into a defensive 
alliance with both Austria and Italy. But perfect clear- 
ness and resolution of purpose, as well as the steady avoid- 
ance of all quarrels on mere incidents, were absolutely 
indispensable to the creation and the employment of such 
a league against the Power which alone it could have in 
view; and Prussia had now little reason to fear any such 
exercise of statesmanship on the part of Napoleon* The 
solution of the Roman question, in other words the with- 
drawal of the French garrison from Roman territory, could 
proceed only from some stronger stimulus than the declin- 
ing force of Napoleon’s own intelligence and will could 
now supply. This fatal problem baffled his attempts to 
gain alliances; and yet the isolation of France was but 
half acknowledged, but half understood; and a host of 

1 Sorel, i. 40. Hahn, i. 720. Immediately after -Mentana, on Nov. 17, 
1867, Mazzini wrote to Bismarck and to the Prussian ambassador at 
Florence, Count Usedom, stating that Napoleon had resolved to make war 
on Prussia and had proposed an alliance to Victor Emmanuel, who had 
accepted it for the price of Rome. Mazzini offered to employ revolu- 
tionary meahs to frustrate this plan, and asked for money and arms. 
Bismarck showed caution, but did not altogether disregard the com- 
munication. Politica Segreta Italiana, p. 339. 
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rash, vainglorious spirits impatiently awaited the hour that 
should call them to their revenge on Prussia for the 
triumphs in which it had not permitted France to share. 

Meanwhile on the other side Count Bismarck advanced 
with what was most essential in his relations with the 
States of Southern Germany — the completion 
of the Treaties of Alliance by conventions 
assimilating the military systems of these 
States to that of Prussia. A Customs-Parliament was 
established for the whole of Germany, which, it was hoped, 
would be the precursor of a National Assembly uniting the 
North and the South of the Main. But in spite of this 
military and commercial approximation, the progress 
towards union was neither so rapid nor so smooth as the 
patriots of the North could desire. There was much in 
the harshness and self-assertion of the Prussian character 
that repelled the less disciplined communities of the South. 
Ultramontanism was strong in Bavaria; and throughout 
the minor States the most advanced of the Liberals were 
opposed to a closer union with Berlin, from dislike of its 
absolutist traditions and the heavy hand of its Government. 
Thus the tendency known as Particularism was supported 
in Bavaria and Wurtemberg by classes of the population 
who in most respects were in antagonism to one another; 
nor could the memories of the campaign of 1866 and the 
old regard for Austria be obliterated in a day. Bismarck 
did not unduly press on the work of consolidation. He 
marked and estimated the force of the obstacles which 
too rapid a development of his national policy would 
encounter. It is possible that he may even have seen in- 
dications that religious and other influences might imperil 
the military union which he had already established, and 
that he may not have been unwilling to call to his aid, 
as the surest of all preparatives for national union, the 
event which he had long believed to be inevitable at some 
time or other in the future, a war with France. 

Since the autumn of 1868 the throne of Spain had been 
vacant in consequence of a revolution in which General 
Prim had been the leading actor. It was not easy to dis- 
cover a successor for the Bourbon Isabella; and after other 
candidatures had been vainly projected it occurred to Prim 
and his friends, early in 1869, that a suitable candidate 
might be found in Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern-Sig- 
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maringen, whose elder brother had been made Prince of 
Roumania, and whose father, Prince Antony, had been 
Prime Minister of Prussia in 1859. The 
House of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen was so Spanish 
distantly related to the reigning family of candidature 
Prussia that the name alone preserved the of Leopold 
memory of the connection; and in actual ^^flerii 11 " 
blood-relationship Prince Leopold was much 
more nearly allied to the French Houses of Murat and 
Beauharnais. But the Sigmaringen family was distinctly 
Prussian by interest and association, and its chief, Antony, 
had not only been at the head of the Prussian Administra- 
tion himself, but had, it is said, been the first to suggest 
the appointment of Bismarck to the same office. The 
candidature of a Hohenzollern might reasonably be viewed 
in France as an attempt to connect Prussia politically 
with Spain; and with so much reserve was this candida- 
ture at the first handled at Berlin that, in answer to in- 
quiries made by Benedetti in the spring of 1869, the 
.Secretary of State who represented Count Bismarck stated 
on his word of honour that the candidature had never 
been suggested. The affair was from first to last ostensibly 
treated at Berlin as one with which the Prussian Govern- 
ment was wholly unconcerned, and in which King William 
was interested only as head of the family to Leo 
which Prince Leopold belonged. For twelve accepts the 
months after Benedetti’s inquiries it appeared Spanish 
as if the project had been entirely abandoned; T 9 ro ^?L, A 
it was, however, revived in the spring of 
1870, and on the 3rd of July the announcement was made 
at Paris that Prince Leopold had consented to accept the 
Crown of Spain if the Cortes should confirm his election. 

At once there broke out in the French Press a storm of 


indignation against Prussia. The organs of the Govern- 
ment took the lead in exciting public opinion. On the 
6th of July the Duke of Gramont, Foreign Minister, de- 
clared to the Legislative Body that the attempt of a 
Foreign Power to place one of its Princes on 
the throne of Charles V. imperilled the inter- n Fren ^h 
ests and the honour of France, and that, if e jul;y 6°°’ 
such a contingency were realised, the Govern- 
ment would fulfil its duty without hesitation and with- 
out weakness. The violent and unsparing language 
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of this declaration, which had been drawn up at a Council 
of Ministers under the Emperor’s presidency, proved that 
the Cabinet had determined either to humiliate Prussia 
or to take vengeance by arms. It was at once seen by 
foreign diplomatists, who during the preceding days had 
been disposed to assist in removing a reasonable subject 
of complaint, how little was the chance of any peaceable 
settlement after such a public challenge had been issued 
to Prussia in the Emperor’s name. One means of averting 
war alone seemed possible, the voluntary renunciation by 
Prince Leopold of the offered Crown. To obtain this 
renunciation became the task of those who, unlike the 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs, were anxious to 
preserve peace. 

The parts that were played at this crisis by the in- 
dividuals who most influenced the Emperor Napoleon 
are still but imperfectly known; but there is no doubt that 

OlH ler’s the be S innin £ to lhe encI tlu; Duke of 

Ministry Cramont, with short intermissions, pressed 
with insane ardour for war. The Ministry 
now in office had been called to their places in January, 
1870, after the Emperor had made certain changes in the 
constitution in a Liberal direction, and had professed to 
transfer the responsibility of power from himself to a body 
of advisers possessing the confidence of the Chamber. 
Ollivier, formerly one of the leaders of the Opposition, 
had accepted the Presidency of the Cabinet. His col- 
leagues were for the most part men new to official life, and 
little able to hold their own against such representatives 
of unreformed Imperialism as the Duke of Gramont and 
the War Minister Leboeuf who sat beside them. Ollivier 
himself was one of the few politicians in France who 
understood that his countrymen must be content to see 
German unity established Whether they liked it or not. 
He was entirely averse from war with Prussia on the 
question which had now arisen; but the fear that public 
opinion would sweep away a Liberal Ministry which 
hesitated to go all lengths in patriotic extravagance led 
him to sacrifice his own better judgment, and to accept 
the responsibility for a policy which in his heart he dis- 
approved. Gramont’s rash hand was given free play. 
Instructions were sent to Benedetti to seek the King of 
Prussia at Ems, where he was taking the waters, and 
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to demand from him, as the only means of averting war, 
that he should order the Hohenzollern Prince to revoke 
his acceptance of the Crown. “We are in great haste,” 
Gramont added, “for we must gain the start in case of 
an unsatisfactory reply, and commence the movement of 
troops by Saturday in order to enter upon the campaign 
in a fortnight. Be on your guard against an answer 
merely leaving the Prince of Hohenzollern to his fate, 
and disclaiming on the part of the King any interest in 
his future. 1 * 1 

Benedetti’s first interview with the King was on the 
9th of July. He informed the King of the emotion that 
had been caused in France by the candidature Benedettl 
of the Hohenzollern Prince; he dwelt on the afU j King* 
value to both countries of the friendly rela- William 
tion between France and Prussia; and, while J at | E, J ls 1 , 4 
studiously avoiding language that might u y 
wound or irritate the King, he explained to him the re- 
quirements of the Government at Paris. The King had 
learnt beforehand what would be the substance of Bene- 
detti’s communication. He had probably been surprised 
and grieved at the serious consequences which Prince 
Leopold’s action had produced in France; and although 
he had determined not to submit to dictation from Paris 
or to order Leopold to abandon his candidature, he had 
already, as it seems, taken steps likely to render the pre- 
servation of peace more probable. At the end of a con- 
versation with the Ambassador, in which he asserted his 
complete independence as head of the family of Hohen- 
zollern, he informed Benedetti that he had entered into 
communication with Leopold and his father, and that he 
expected shortly to receive a despatch from Sigmaringen. 
Benedetti rightly judged that the King, while positively 
refusing to meet Gramont’s demands, was yet desirous 
of finding some peaceable way out of the difficulty; and 
the report of this interview which he sent to Paris was 
really a plea in favour of good sense and moderation. But 
Gramont was little disposed to accept such counsels. “I 
tell you plainly,” he wrote to Benedetti on the next day, 
u public opinion is on fire, and will leave us behind it. 
We must begin ; we wait only for your despatch to call 

1 Benedetti, Ma Mission, p. 319, July 7. Gramont? La France et la 
Prusse, p. 61. 
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up the three hundred thousand men who are waiting the 
summons. Write, telegraph, something definite, it the 
King will not counsel the Prince of Rohenzollern to re- 
sign, well, it is immediate war, and in a few days we are 
on the Rhine.” 

Nevertheless Benedetti’s advice was not without its 
influence on the Emperor and his Ministers. Napoleon, 
himself wavering from hour to hour, now inclined to the 
peace-party, and during the nth there was a pause in the 
military preparations that had been begun. On the 12th 
Leopold e ff° rts of disinterested Governments, 

withdraws, probably also the suggestions of the King of 
July 12 Prussia himself, produced their effects. A 
telegram was received at Madrid from Prince Antony 
stating that his son’s candidature was withdrawn. A few 
hours later Ollivier announced the news in the Legislative 
Chamber at Paris, and exchanged congratulations with 
the friends of peace, who considered that the matter was 
now at an end. But this pacific conclusion little suited 
either the war-party or the Bonapartists of the old type, 
who grudged to a Constitutional Ministry so substantial 
a diplomatic success. They at once declared that the 
retirement of Prince Leopold was a secondary matter, and 
Guarantee real Q uest i° n was what guarantees 

against had been received from Prussia against a re- 
renewal newal of the candidature. Gramont himself, 
[ demanded j n an interview with the Prussian Ambas- 


sador, Baron Werther, sketched a letter which he proposed 
that King William should send to the Emperor, stating 
that in sanctioning the candidature of Prince Leopold 
he had not intended to offend the French, and that in 
associating himself with the Prince’s withdrawal he de- 
sired that all misunderstandings should be at an end 
between the two Governments. The despatch of Baron 
Werther conveying this proposition appears to have deeply 
offended King William, whom it reached about midday 
on the 13th. Benedetti had that morning met the King 
Benedetti on promenade at Ems, and had received 
and the from him the promise that as soon as the 
Kin S» letter which was still on its way from Sig- 
Juiy 13 maringen should arrive he would send for the 
Ambassador in order that he might communicate its con- 
tents at Paris? The letter arrived; but Baron Werther’s 
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despatch from Paris had arrived before it; and instead of 
summoning Benedetti as he had promised, the King sent 
one of his aides-de-camp to him with a message that a 
written communication had been received from Prince 
Leopold confirming his withdrawal, and 'that the matter 
was now at an end. Benedetti desired the aide-de-camp 
to inform the King that he was compelled by his instruc- 
tions to ask for a guarantee against a renewal of the 
candidature. The aide-de-camp did as he was requested, 
and brought back a message that the King gave his entire 
approbation to the withdrawal of the Prince of Hohen- 
zollern, but that he could do no more. Benedetti begged 
for an audience with His Majesty. The King replied 
that he was compelled to decline entering into further 
negotiation, and that he had said his last word. Though 
the King thus refused any further discussion, perfect cour- 
tesy was observed on both sides; and on the following 
morning the King and the Ambassador, who were both 
leaving Ems, took leave of one another at the railway 
station with the usual marks of respect. 

That the guarantee which the French Government had 
resolved to demand would not be given was now perfectly 
certain ; yet, with the candidature of Prince Leopold fairly 
extinguished, it was still possible that the cooler heads at 
Paris might carry the day, and that the Government would 
stop short of declaring war on a point on which the 
unanimous judgment of the other Powers declared it to 
be in the wrong. But Count Bismarck was determined 
not to let the French escape lightly from the quarrel. He 
had to do with an enemy who by his own folly had come 
to the brink of an aggressive war, and, far 
from facilitating his retreat, it was Bismarck’s Publication 
policy to lure him over the precipice. Not °r a m%rom 
many hours after the last message had passed Ems^uly 13 
between King William and Benedetti, a 
telegram was officially published at Berlin, stating, in 
terms so brief as to convey the impression of an actual 
insult, that the King had refused to see the French Am- 
bassador, and had informed him bv an aide-de-camp that 
he had nothing more to communicate to him. This tele- 
gram was sent to the representatives of Prussia at most 
of the European Courts, and to its agents in every German 
capital. Narratives instantly gained currency, and were 
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not contradicted by the Prussian Government, that Bene- 
detti had forced himself upon the King on the promenade 
at Ems, and that in the presence of a large company the 
King had turned his back upon the Ambassador, Ihe 
publication of the alleged telegram from Ems became 
known in Paris on the 14th. On that day the Council of 
Ministers met three times. At the first meeting the advo- 
cates of peace were still in the majority ; in the afternoon, 
as the news from Berlin and the fictions describing the 
insult offered to the French Ambassador spread abroad, 
the agitation in Paris deepened, and the Council decided 
upon calling up the Reserves; yet the Emperor himself 
seemed still disposed for peace. It was in 
War decided t h e interval between the second and the third 

of r s 

July 14 meeting of the Council, between the hours 
of six and ten in the evening, that Napoleon 
finally gave way before the threats and importunities of 
the war-party. The Empress, fanatically anxious for the 
overthrow of a great Protestant Power, passionately eager 
for the military glory which alone could ensure the Crown 
to her son, won the triumph which she was so bitterly to 
rue. At the third meeting of the Council, held shortly 
before midnight, the vote was given for war. 

In Germany this decision had been expected; yet it 
made a deep impression not only on the German people 
but on Europe at large that, when the declaration of war 
was submitted to the French Legislative Body in the form 
of a demand for supplies, no single voice was raised to 
condemn the war for its criminality and injustice : the 
arguments which were urged against it by M. Thiers and 
others were that the Government had fixed upon a bad 
cause, and that the occasion was inopportune. Whether 
the majority of the Assembly really desired war is even 
now matter of doubt. But the clamour of a hundred mad- 
men within its walls, the ravings of journalists and in- 
cendiaries, who at such a time are to the true expression 
of public opinion what the Spanish Inquisition was to the 
Christian religion, paralysed the will and the understand- 
ing of less infatuated men. Ten votes alone were given 
in the Assembly against the grant demanded for war; to 
Europe at large it went out that the crime and the madness 
was that of France as a nation. Yet Ollivier and many 
of his colleagues up to the last moment disapproved of 
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the war, and consented to it only because they believed 
that the nation would otherwise rush into hostilities under 
a reactionary Ministry who would serve France worse than 
themselves. They found when it was too late that the 
supposed national impulse, which they had thought irre- 
sistible, was but the outcry of a noisy minority. The 
reports of their own officers informed them that in sixteen 
alone out of the eighty-seven Departments of France was 
the war popular. In the other seventy-one it was accepted 
either with hesitation or regret . 1 

How vast were the forces which the North German 
Confederation could bring into the field was well known 
to Napoleon’s Government. Benedetti had Initla i forces 
kept his employers thoroughly informed of of either 
the progress of the North German military side 
organisation; he had warned them that the South German 
States would most certainly act with the North against 
a foreign assailant ; he had described with great accuracy 
and great penetration the nature of the tie that existed 
between Berlin and St. Petersburg, a tie which was close 
enough to secure for Prussia the goodwill, and in certain 
contingencies the armed support, of Russia, while it was 
loose enough not to involve Prussia in any Muscovite 
enterprise that would bring upon it the hostility of Eng- 
land and Austria. The utmost force which the French 
military administration reckoned on placing in the field 
at the beginning of the campaign was two hundred and 
fifty thousand men, to be raised at the end of three weeks 
by about fifty thousand more. The Prussians, even with- 
out reckoning on any assistance from Southern Germany, 
and after allowing for three army-corps that might be 
needed to watch Austria and Denmark, could begin the 
campaign with three hundred and thirty thousand. Army 
to army, the French thus stood, according to the reckoning 
of their own War Office, outnumbered at the outset; but 
Lebceuf, the War-Minister, imagined that the Foreign 
Office had made sure of alliances, and that a 
great part of the Prussian Army would not Expected 
be free to act on the western frontier. Napo- France , 0 * 
leon had in fact pushed forward his nego- 
tiations with Austria and Italy from the time that war 
became imminent. Count Beust, while clearly laving it 
1 Sorel, Histoire Diplomatique, i. 1,97. 
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down that Austria was not bound to follow France into 
a war made at its own pleasure, nevertheless felt some 
anxiety lest France and Prussia should settle their differ- 
ences at Austria’s expense ; moreover, from the victory of 
Napoleon, assisted in any degree by himself, he could 
fairly hope for the restoration of Austria’s ascendancy 
in Germany and the undoing of the work of 
p^parhfg 1866. It was determined at a Council held 
at Vienna on the 18th of July that Austria 
should for the present be neutral if Russia should not 
enter the war on the side of Prussia; but this neutrality 
was nothing more than a stage towards alliance with 
France if at the end of a certain brief period the army of 
Napoleon should have penetrated into Southern Germany. 
In a private despatch to the Austrian Ambassador at Paris 
Count Beust pointed out that the immediate participation 
of Austria in the war would bring Russia into the field 
on King William’s side. “To keep Russia neutral,” he 
wrote, “till the season is sufficiently advanced to prevent 
the concentration of its troops must be at present our 
object; but this neutrality is nothing more than a means 
for arriving at the real end of our policy, the only means 
for completing our preparations without exposing our- 
selves to premature attack by Prussia or Russia.” He 
added that Austria had already entered into a negotiation 
with Italy with a view to the armed mediation of the two 
Powers, and strongly recommended the Emperor to place 
the Italians in possession of Rome. 1 

Negotiations were now pressed forward between Paris, 
Florence, and Vienna, for the conclusion of a triple 
alliance. Of the course taken by these negotiations con- 
France, tradictory accounts are given by the persons 
Austria and concerned in them. According to Prince 
Italy Napoleon, Victor Emmanuel demanded pos- 
session of Rome, and this was refused to him by the French 
Emperor, in consequence of which the project of alliance 
failed. According to the Duke of Gramont, no more was 
demanded 'by Italy than the return to the conditions of 
the September Convention ; this was agreed to by the 
Emperor, and it was in pursuance of this agreement that 
the Papal States were evacuated by their French garrison 
on the 2nd of August. Throughout the last fortnight 
1 Hahn, ii. 69. Sorel, i. 236. 
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of July, after war had actually been declared, there was, 
if the statement of Gramont is to be trusted, a continu- 
ous interchange of notes, projects, and telegrams between 
the three Governments. The difficulties raised by Italy 
and Austria were speedily removed, and, though some 
weeks were needed by these Powers for their military 
preparations, Napoleon was definitely assured of their 
armed support in case of his preliminary success. It was 
agreed that Austria and Italy, assuming at the first the 
position of armed neutrality, should jointly present an 
ultimatum to Prussia in September demanding the exact 
performance of the Treaty of Prague, and, failing its 
compliance with this summons in the sense understood 
by its enemies, that the two Powers would immediately 
declare war, their armies taking the field at latest on the 
15th of September. That Russia would in that case assist 
Prussia was well known; but it would seem that Count 
Beust feared little from his northern enemy in an autumn 
campaign. The draft of the Treaty between Italy and 
Austria had actually, according to Gramont’s statement, 
been accepted by the two latter Powers, and received its 
last amendments in a negotiation between the Emperor 
Napoleon and an Italian envoy, Count Vimercati, at 
Metz. Vimercati reached Florence with the amended draft 


on the 4th of August, and it was expected that the Treaty 
would be signed on the following day. When that day 
came it saw the forces of the French Empire dashed to 
pieces. 1 

Preparations for a war with France had long occupied 
the general staff at Berlin. Before the winter of 1868 a 


memoir had been drawn up by General 
Moltke, containing plans for the concentra- 
tion of the whole of the German forces, for 


Prussian 

plans 


the formation of each of the armies to be employed, and 
the positions to be occupied at the outset by each corps. 
On the basis of this memoir the arrangements for the 
transport of each corps from its dep6t to the frontier had 
subsequently been worked out in such minute detail that 
when, on the 16th of July, King William gave the order 
for mobilisation, nothing remained but to insert in the 


1 Prince Napoleon, in Revue des Deux Mondes, April 1, 1878; 
Gramont, in Revue de France, April 17, 1878. (Signed Andreas Memor.) 
OUivier, L’Eglise et l’Etat, ii. 473. Sorel, i. 245. 
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railway time-tables and marching-orders the day on which 
the movement was to commence. This minuteness of 
detail extended, however, only to that part of Moltke’s 
plan which related to the assembling and first placing of 
the troops. The events of the campaign could not thus 
be arranged and tabulated beforehand; only the general 
object and design could be laid down. That the French 
would throw themselves with great rapidity upon Southern 
Germany was considered probable. The armies of Baden, 
Wiirtemberg, and Bavaria were too weak, the military 
centres of the North were too far distant, for effective 
resistance to be made in this quarter to the first blows 
of the invader. Moltke therefore recommended that the 
Southern troops should withdraw from their own States 
and move northwards to join those of Prussia in the 
Palatinate or on the Middle Rhine, so that the entire 
forces of Germany should be thrown upon the flank or 
rear of the invader; while, in the event of the French not 
thus taking the offensive, France itself was to be invaded 
by the collective strength of Germany along the line from 
Saarbriicken to Landau, and its armies were to be cut 
off from their communications with Paris by vigorous 
movements of the invader in a northerly direction. 1 

The military organisation of Germany is based on the 
division of the country into districts, each of which fur- 
nishes at its own depot a small but complete army. The 

nucleus of each such corps exists in time of 

peace, with its own independent artillery, 
mobilisation ^ ma|efial of war Qn the order fof 

mobilisation being given, every man liable to military 
service, but not actually serving, joins the regiment to 
which he locally belongs, and in a given number of days 
each corps is ready to take the field in full strength. The 
completion of each corps at its own depot is the first stage 
in the preparation for a campaign. Not till this is effected 
does the movement of troops towards the frontier begin. 
The time necessary for the first act of preparation was, 
like that to be occupied in transport, accurately determined 
by the Prussian War Office. It resulted from General 
Moltke’s calculations that, the order of mobilisation having 
been given on the 16th of July, the entire army with which 

1 Der Deutsch Franzosische Krieg, 1870-71 (Prussian General Staff), 
i. 72. 
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it was intended to begin the campaign would be collected 
and in position ready to cross the frontier on the 4th of 
August, if the French should not have taken up the 
offensive before that day. But as it was apprehended that 
part at least of the French army would be thrown into 
Germany before that date, the westward movement of 
the German troops stopped short at a considerable distance 
from the border, in order that the troops first arriving 
might not be exposed to the attack of a superior force 
before their supports should be at hand. On the actual 
frontier there was placed only the handful of men required 
for reconnoitring, and for checking the enemy during the 
few hours that would be necessary to guard against the 
effect of a surprise. 

The French Emperor was aware of the numerical in- 
feriority of his army to that of Prussia; he hoped, how- 
ever, by extreme rapidity of movement to 
penetrate Southern Germany before the Th a r ^y nch 
Prussian army could assemble, and so, while 
forcing the Southern Governments to neutrality, to meet 
on the Upper Danube the assisting forces of Italy and 
Austria. It was his design to concentrate a hundred and 
fifty thousand men at Metz, a hundred thousand at Stras- 
burg, and with these armies united to cross the Rhine 
into Baden ; while a third army, which was to assemble 
at Chalons, protected the north-eastern frontier against 
an advance of the Prussians. A few days after the de- 
claration of war, while the German co.rps were still at their 
depots in the interior, considerable forces were massed 
round Metz and Strasburg. All Europe listened for the 
rush of the invader and the first swift notes of triumph 
from a French army beyond the Rhine; but week after 
week passed, and the silence was still unbroken. Stories, 
incredible to those who first heard them, yet perfectly 
true, reached the German frontier-stations of actual famine 
at the advanced posts of the enemy, and of French soldiers 
made prisoners while digging in potato-fields to keep 
themselves alive. That Napoleon was less ready than had 
been anticipated became clear to all the world; but none 
yet imagined the revelations which each successive day 
was bringing at the headquarters of the French armies. 
Absence of whole regiments that figured in the official 
order of battle, defective transport, stores missing or 
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congested, made it impossible even to attempt the inroad 
into Southern Germany within the date up to which it 
had any prospect of success. The design was abandoned, 
yet not in time to prevent the troops that were hurrying 
from the interior from being sent backwards and forwards 
according as the authorities had, or had not, heard of 
the change of plan. Napoleon saw that a Prussian force 
was gathering on the Middle Rhine which it would be 
madness to leave on his flank; he ordered his own com- 
manders to operate on the corresponding line of the Lauter 
and the Saar, and despatched isolated divisions to the very 
frontier, still uncertain whether even in this direction he 
would be able to act on the offensive, or whether nothing 
now remained to him but to resist the invasion of France 
by a superior enemy. Ollivier had stated in the Assembly 
that he and his colleagues entered upon the war with a 
light heart; he might have added that they entered upon 
it with bandaged eyes. The Ministers seem actually not 
to have taken the trouble to exchange explanations with 
one another. Leboeuf, the War-Minister, had taken it 
for granted that Gramont had made arrangements with 
Austria which would compel the Prussians to keep a large 
part of their forces in the interior. Gramont, in forcing 
on the quarrel with Prussia, and in his negotiations with 
Austria, had taken it for granted that Leboeuf could win 
a series of victories at the outset in Southern Germany. 
The Emperor, to whom alone the entire data of the military 
and the diplomatic service of France were open, was 
incapable of exertion or scrutiny, purposeless, distracted 
with pain, half-imbecile. 

That the Imperial military administration was rotten 
to the core, the terrible events of the next few weeks suffi- 
Causes of ciently showed. Men were in high place 

French whose antecedents would have shamed the 
military better kind of brigand. The deficiencies of 
inferiority t j ie arm y were m ade worse by the diversion 
of public funds to private necessities; the looseness, the 
vulgar splendour, the base standards of judgment of the 
Imperial Court infected each branch of the public services 
of France, and worked perhaps not least on those who 
were in military command. But the catastrophe of 1870 
seemed to those who witnessed it to tell of more than the 
vileness of an administration; in England, not less than 
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in Germany, voices of influence spoke of the doom that 
had overtaken the depravity of a sunken nation; of the 
triumph of simple manliness, of God-fearing virtue itself, 
in the victories of the German army. There may have 
been truth in this; yet it would require a nice moral dis- 
cernment to appraise the exact degeneracy of the French 
of 1870 from the French of 1854 who humbled Russia, 
or from the French of 1859 who triumphed at Solferino; 
and it would need a very comprehensive acquaintance 
with the lower forms of human pleasure to judge in what 
degree the sinfulness of Paris exceeds the sinfulness of 
Berlin. Had the French been as strict a race as the Spar- 
tans who fell at Thermopylae, as devout as the Tyrolese 
who perished at Koniggratz, it is quite certain that, with 
the numbers which took the field against Germany in 
1870, with Napoleon III. at the head of affairs, and the 
actual generals of 1870 in command, the armies of France 
could not have escaped destruction. 

The main cause of the disparity of France and Ger- 
many in 1870 was in truth that Prussia had had from 
1862 to 1866 a Government so strong as to be Cause of 

able to force upon its subjects its own gigan- German 

tic scheme of military organisation in defiance success 
of the votes of Parliament and of the national will. In 
1866 Prussia, with a population of nineteen millions, 
brought actually into the field three hundred and fifty 
thousand men, or one in fifty-four of its inhabitants. 
There was no other government in Europe, with the 
possible exception of Russia, which could have imposed 
upon its subjects, without risking its own existence, so 
vast a burden of military service as that implied in this 
strength of the fighting army. Napoleon III. at the height 
of his power could riot have done so; and when after 
Koniggratz he endeavoured to raise the forces of France 
to an equality with those of the rival Power by a system 
which would have brought about one in seventy of the 
population into the field, his own nominees in the Legis- 
lative Body, under pressure of public opinion, so weak- 
ened the scheme that the effective numbers of the army 
remained little more than they were before. The true 
parallel to the German victories of 1870 is to be found 
in the victories of the French Committee of Public Safety 
in 1794 and in those of the first Napoleon. A government 
2 f-2 
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so powerful as to bend the entire resources of the State 
to military ends will, whether it is one of democracy run 
mad, or of a crowned soldier of fortune, or of an ancient 
monarchy throwing new vigour into its traditional system 
and policy, crush in the moment of impact communities 
of equal or greater resources in which a variety of rival 
influences limit and control the central power and subordi- 
nate military to other interests. It was so in the triumphs 
of the Reign of Terror over the First Coalition; it was so 
in the triumphs of King William over Austria and France. 
But the parallel between the founders of German unity 
and the organisers of victory after 1793 extends no farther 
than to the sources of their success. Aggression and 
adventure have not been the sequels of the war of 1870. 
The vast armaments of Prussia were created in order to 
establish German union under the House of Hohenzollern, 
and they were employed for no other object. It is the 
triumph of statesmanship, and it has been the glory of 
Prince Bismarck, after thus reaping the fruit of a well- 
timed homage to the God of Battles, to know how to quit 
his shrine. 

At the end of July, twelve days after the formal de- 
claration of war, the gathering forces of the Germans, 
over three hundred and eighty thousand 
Th ^ u r ^ n 2 ier * strong, were still at some distance behind the 
Lauter and the Saar. Napoleon, apparently 
without any clear design, had placed certain bodies of 
troops actually on the frontier at Forbach, Weissenburg, 
and elsewhere, while other troops, raising the whole 
number to about two hundred and fifty thousand, lay 
round Metz and Strasburg, and at points between these 
and the most advanced positions. The reconnoitring of 
the small German detachments on the frontier was con- 
ducted with extreme energy: the French appear to have 
made no reconnaissances at all, for when they determined 
at last to discover what was facing them at Saarbriicken, 
they advanced with twenty-five thousand men against 
one-tenth of that number. On the 2nd of August Fros- 
sard’s corps from Forbach moved upon Saarbriicken with 
the Emperor in person. The garrison was driven out, 
and the town bombarded, but even now the reconnaissance 
was not continued beyond the bridge across the Saar which 
divides the two parts of tfhe town. Forty-eight hours later 
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the alignment of the German forces in their invading order 
was completed, and all was ready for an offensive cam- 
paign. The central army, commanded by 
Prince Frederick Charles, spreading east and ^>aa A > |^g t C 2 en, 
west behind Saarbriicken, touched on its 
right the northern army commanded by General Stein- 
metz, on its left the southern army commanded bv the 
Crown Prince, which covered the frontier of the Palatin- 
ate, and included the troops of Bavaria and Wtirtemberg. 
The general direction of the three armies was thus from 
north-west to south-east. As the line of invasion was to 
be nearly due west, it was necessary that the first step 
forwards should be made by the army of the Crown 
Prince in order to bring it more nearly to a level with the 
northern corps in the march into France. On the 4th of 
August the Crown Prince crossed the Alsatian frontier 
and moved against Weissenburg. The French General 
Douay, who was posted here with about twelve thousand 
men, was neither reinforced nor bidden to retire. His 
troops met the attack of an enemy many times more 
numerous with great courage; but the struggle was a 
hopeless one, and after several hours of severe 
fighting the Germans were masters of the b ^g*Aug" 4 
field. Douay fell in the battle; his troops 
frustrated an attempt made to cut off their retreat, and fell 
back southwards towards the corps of McMahon, which 
lay about ten miles behind them. 

The Crown Prince marched on in search of his enemy. 
McMahon, who could collect only forty-five thousand 
men, desired to retreat until he could gain some support ; 
but the Emperor, tormented by fears of the political con- 
sequences of the invasion, insisted upon his Battle of 
giving battle. He drew up on the hills about W6rth, 
Worth, almost on the spot where in 1793 6 

Hoche had overthrown the armies of the First Coalition. 
On the 6th of August the leading divisions of the Crown 
Prince, about a hundred thousand strong, were within 
striking distance. The superiority of the Germans in 
numbers was so great that McMahon’s army might appar- 
ently have been captured or destroyed with far less loss 
than actually took place if time had been given for the 
movements which the Crown Prince’s staff had in view, 
and for ft? employment of his full strength. But the 
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impetuosity of divisional leaders on the morning of the 
6th brought on a general engagement. The resistance of 
the French was of the most determined character. With 
one more army-corps — and the corps of General Failly 
was expected to arrive on the field — it seemed as if the 
Germans might yet be beaten back. But each hour 
brought additional forces into action in the attack, while 
the French commander looked in vain for the reinforce- 
ments that could save him from ruin. At length, when 
the last desperate charges of the Cuirassiers had shattered 
against the fire of cannon and needle-guns, and the village 
of Froschwiller, the centre of the French position, had 
been stormed house by house, the entire army broke and 
fled in disorder. Nine thousand prisoners, thirty-three 
cannon, fell into the hands of the conquerors. The Ger- 
mans had lost ten thousand men, but they had utterly 
destroyed McMahon’s army as an organised force. Its 
remnant disappeared from the scene of warfare, escaping 
by the western roads in the direction of Chalons, where 
first it was restored to some degree of order. The Crown 
Prince, leaving troops behind him to beleaguer the smaller 
Alsatian fortresses, marched on untroubled through the 
northern Vosges, and descended into the open country 
about Lun^ville and Nancy, unfortified towns which could 
offer no resistance to the passage of an enemy. 

On the same day that the battle of Worth was fought, 
the leading columns of the armies of Steinmetz and Prince 
Frederick Charles crossed the frontier at Saarbriicken. 
Frossard’s corps, on the news of the defeat at Weissen- 
burg, had withdrawn to its earlier positions 
Sl Aug. r 6 n * between Forbach and the frontier : it held the 
steep hills of Spicheren that look down upon 
Saarbriicken, and the woods that flank the high road 
where this passes from Germany into France. As at 
Worth, it was not intended that any general attack should 
be made on the 6th ; a delay of twenty-four hours would 
have enabled the Germans to envelop or crush Frossard’s 
corps with an overwhelming force. But the leaders of 
the foremost regiments threw themselves impatiently upon 
the French whom they found before them : other brigades 
hurried up to the sound of the cannon, until the struggle 
took the proportion of a battle, and after hours of fluctuat- 
ing success the heights of Spicheren were carried by sue- 
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cessive rushes of the infantry full in the enemy’s fire. 
Why Frossard was not reinforced has never been ex- 
plained, for several French divisions lay at no great 
distance westward, and the position was so strong that, 
if a pitched battle was to be fought anywhere east of 
Metz, few better points could have been chosen. But, 
like Douay at Weissenburg, Frossard was left to struggle 
alone against whatever forces the Germans might throw 
upon him. Napoleon, who directed the operations of the 
French armies from Metz, appears to have been now in- 
capable of appreciating the simplest military necessities, 
of guarding against the most obvious dangers. Helpless- 
ness, infatuation ruled the miserable hours. 

The impression made upon Europe by the battles of 
the 6th of August corresponded to the greatness of their 
actual military effects. There was an end to all thoughts 
of the alliance of Austria and Italy with France. Ger- 
many, though unaware of the full magnitude of the perils 
from which it had escaped, breathed freely 
after weeks of painful suspense; the very cir- Pa Aug. 6* 
cumstance that the disproportion of numbers 
on the battle-field of Worth was still unknown heightened 
the joy and confidence produced by the Crown Prince’s 
victory, a victory in which the South German troops, 
fighting by the side of those who had been their foes in 
1866, had borne their full part. In Paris the consterna- 
tion with which the news of McMahon’s overthrow was 
received was all the greater that on the previous day 
reports had been circulated of a victory won at Landau 
and of the capture of the Crown Prince with his army. 
The bulletin of the Emperor, briefly narrating McMahon’s 
defeat and the repulse of Frossard, showed in its con- 
cluding words — “All may yet be retrieved” — how pro- 
found was the change made in the prospects o£ the war 
by that fatal day. The truth was at once apprehended. 
A storm of indignation broke out against the Imperial 
Government at Paris. The Chambers were summoned. 
Ollivier, attacked alike by the extreme Bonapartists and 
by the Opposition, laid down his office. A reactionary 
Ministry, headed by the Count of Palikao, was placed in 
power by the Empress, a Ministry of the last hour as it 
was justly styled bv all outside it. Levies were Ordered, 
arms and stores accumulated for the reserve-forces, pre- 
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parations made for a siege of Paris itself. On the 12th 
the Emperor gave up the command which he had exercised 
with such miserable results, and appointed Marshal 
Bazaine, one of the heroes of the Mexican Expedition, 
General-in-Chief of the Army of the Rhine. 

iVfter the overthrow of McMahon and the victory of 
the Germans at Spicheren, there seems to have been a 
period of utter paralysis in the French head- 
^MVletz 11 c l uart€rs at Metz. The divisions of Prince 
Aug. 7-12 Frederick Charles and Steinmetz did not im- 
mediately press forward; it was necessary to 
allow some days for the advance of the Crown Prince 
through the Vosges; and during these days the French 
army about Metz, which, when concentrated, numbered 
nearly two hundred thousand men, might well have taken 
the -positions necessary for the defence of Moselle, or in 
the alternative might have gained several marches in the 
retreat towards Verdun and Chalons. Only a small part 
of this body had as yet been exposed to defeat. It in- 
cluded in it the very flower of the French forces, tens of 
thousands of troops probably equal to any in Europe, and 
capable of forming a most formidable army if united to 
the reserves which would shortly be collected at Chalons 
or nearer Paris. But from the 7th to the 12th of August 
Napoleon, too cowed to take the necessary steps for battle 
in defence of the line of Moselle, lingered purposeless 
and irresolute at Metz, unwilling to fall back from this 
fortress. It was not till the 14th that the retreat was 
begun. By this time the Germans were close at hand, 
and their leaders were little disposed to let the hesitating 
enemy escape them. While the leading divisions of 
the French were crossing the Moselle, Steinmetz hurried 
forward his troops and fell* upon the French 
Aug. n i4 detachments still lying on the south-east of 
Metz about Borny and Courcelles. Bazaine 
suspended his movement of retreat in order to beat back 
an assailant who for once seemed to be inferior in 
strength. At the close of the day the French commander 
believed that he had gained a victory and driven the 
Germans off their line of advance; in reality he had 
allowed himself to be diverted from the passage of the 
Moselle at the last hour, while the Germans left under 
Prince Frederick Charles gained the river farther south, 
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and actually began to cross it in order to bar his 
retreat. 

From Metz westwards there is as far as the village 
of Gravelotte, which is seven miles distant, but one direct 
road; at Gravelotte the road forks, the southern!? arm 
leading towards Verdun by Vionville and 
Mars-la-Tour, the northern by Conflans. Mars-la- 
During the 15th August the first of Bazaine’s Aug? r i6 
divisions moved to Vionville along the 
southern road; others came into the neighbourhood of 
Gravelotte, but two corps which should have advanced 
past Gravelotte on to the northern road still lay close 
to Metz. The Prussian vanguard was meanwhile crossing 
the Moselle southwards from Noveant to Pont-k-Mousson, 
and hurrying fowards by lines converging on the road 
taken by Bazaine. Down to the evening of the 15th it 
was not supposed at the Prussian headquarters that 
Bazaine could be overtaken and brought to battle nearer 
than the line of the Meuse; but on the morning of the 
16th the cavalry-detachments which had pushed farthest 
to the north-west discovered that the heads of the French 
columns had still not passed Mars-la-Tour. An effort 
was instantly made to seize the road and block the way 
before the enemy. The struggle, begun by a handful 
of combatants on each side, drew to it regiment after 
regiment as the French battalions close at hand came into 
action, and the Prussians hurried up in wild haste to 
support their comrades who were exposed to the attack 
of an entire army. The rapidity with which the Prussian 
generals grasped the situation before them, the vigour 
with which they brought up their cavalry over a distance 
which no infantry could traverse in the necessary time, 
and without a moment’s hesitation hurled this cavalry 
in charge after charge against a superior foe, mark the 
battle of Mars-la-Tour as that in which the military 
superiority of the Germans was most truly shown. 
Numbers in this battle had little to do with the result, 
for by better generalship Bazaine could certainly at any 
one point have overpowered his enemy. But while the 
Germans rushed like a torrent upon the true point of 
attack — that is the westernmost — Bazaine by some de*» 
lusion considered it his primary object to prevent the 
Germans from thrusting themselves between the retreating 
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army and Metz, and so kept a great part of his troops 
inactive about the fortress. The result was that the 
Germans, with a loss of sixteen thousand men, remained 
at the close of the day masters of the road at Vionville, 
and that the French army could not, without winning a 
victory and breaking through the enemy’s line, resume 
its retreat along this line. 

It was expected during the 17th that Bazaine would 
make some attempt to escape by the northern road, but 
instead of doing so he fell back on Gravelotte and the 
heights between this and Metz, in order to fight a pitched 
battle. The position was a well-chosen one; but by mid- 
day on the 18th the armies of Steinmetz and 
G Aug l 0 18 e * P™ nce Frederick Charles were ranged in 
front of Bazaine with a strength of two 
hundred and fifty thousand men, and in the judgment 
of the King these forces were equal to the attack. Again, 
as at Worth, the precipitancy of divisional commanders 
caused the sacrifice of whole brigades before the battle 
was won. While the Saxon corps with which Moltke 
intended to deliver his slow but fatal blow upon the 
enemy’s right flank was engaged in its long northward 
detour, Steinmetz pushed his Rhinelanders past the ravine 
of Gravelotte into a fire where no human being could 
survive, and the Guards, pressing forward in column over 
the smooth unsheltered slope from St. Marie to St. Privat, 
sank by thousands without reaching midway in their 
course. Until the final blow was dealt by the Saxon 
corps from the north flank, the ground which was won 
by the Prussians was won principally by their destructive 
artillery fire : their infantry attacks had on the whole been 
repelled, and at Gravelotte itself it had seemed for a 
moment as if the French were about to break the assail- 
ant’s line. But Bazaine, as on the 16th, steadily kept his 
reserves at a distance from the points where their presence 
was most required, and, according to his own account, 
succeeded in bringing into action no more than a hundred 
thousand men, or less than two-thirds of the forces under 
his command. 1 At the close of the awful day, when the 
capture of St. Privat by the Saxons turned the defenders’ 
line, the French abandoned all their positions and drew 

back within the defences of Metz. 

* 

1 Bazaine, L’Arm 4 e du Rhin, p. 74. 
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The Germans at once proceeded to block all the roads 
round the fortress, and Bazaine made no effort to prevent 
them. At the end of a few days the line McMahon 
was drawn around him in sufficient strength compelled 
to resist any sudden attack. Steinmetz, who to attempt 
was responsible for a great part of the loss B *e|{e** 8 
sustained at Gravelotte, was now removed re e 4 
from his command; his army was united with that under 
Prince Frederick Charles as the besieging force, while 
sixty thousand men, detached from this great mass, were 
formed into a separate army under Prince Albert of 
Saxony, and sent by way of Verdun to co-operate with 
the Crown Prince against McMahon. The Government 
at Paris knew but imperfectly what was passing around 
Metz from day to day; it knew, however, that if Metz 
should be given up for lost the hour of its own fall could 
not be averted. One forlorn hope remained, to throw 
the army which McMahon was gathering at Chalons 
north-eastward to Bazaine’s relief, though the Crown 
Prince stood between Chalons and Metz, and could reach 
every point in the line of march more rapidly than 
McMahon himself. Napoleon had quitted Metz on the 
evening of the 15th; on the 17th a council of war was 
held at Chalons, at which it was determined to fall back 
upon Paris and to await the attack of the Crown Prince 
under the forts of the capital. No sooner was this decision 
announced to the Government at Paris than the Empress 
telegraphed to her husband warning him to consider what 
would be the effects of his return, and insisting that an 
attempt should be made to relieve Bazaine. 1 McMahon, 
against his own better judgment, consented to the northern 
march. He moved in the first instance to Rheims in 
order to conceal his intention from the enemy, but by 
doing this he lost some days. On the 23rd, in pursuance 
of arrangements made with Bazaine, whose messengers 
were still able to escape the Prussian watch, he set out 
north-eastwards in the direction of Montm^dy. The move- 
ment was discovered by the Prussian cavalry and reported 
at the headquarters at Bar-le-Duc on the 25th. Instantly 
the westward march of the Crown Prince was arrested, 
and his army, with that of the Prince of Saxony, was 
thrown northwards in forced marches towards Sedan. On 

1 Papiers Secrets du Second Empire (1875), pp. 33, 240. 
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reaching Le Chesne, west of tlhe Meuse, on the 27th, 
McMahon became aware of the enemy’s presence. He 
saw that his plan was discovered, and re- 
German solved to retreat westwards before it was too 
northwards * ate> The Emperor, who had attached him- 
Aug. 26 ’ se lf to the army, consented, but again the 
Government at Paris interfered with fatal 
effect. More anxious for the safety of the dynasty 
than for the existence of tlhe army, the Empress and 
her advisers insisted that McMahon should continue his 
advance. Napoleon seems now to have abdicated all 
authority and thrown to the winds all responsibility. He 
allowed the march to be resumed in the direction of 
Mouzon and Stenay. Failly’s corps, which formed the 
right wing, was attacked on the 29th before it could 
reach the passage of the Meuse at the latter place, and 
was driven northwards to Beaumont. Here the com- 
mander strangely imagined himself to be in security. He 
was surprised in his camp on the following day, defeated, 
and driven northwards towards Mouzon. Meanwhile the 
left of McMahon’s army had crossed the Meuse and moved 
eastwards to Carignan, so that his troops were severed 
by the river and at some distance from one another. Part 
of Failly’s men were made prisoners in the struggle on 
the 30th, or dispersed on the west of the Meuse; the 
remainder, with their commander, made a hurried and 
disorderly escape beyond the river, and neglected to break 
down the bridges by which they had passed. McMahon 
saw that if the advance was continued his divisions would 
one after another fall into the enemy’s hands. He recalled 
the troops which had reached Carignan, and concentrated 
his army about Sedan to fight a pitched battle. The 
passages of the Meuse above and below Sedan were seized 
by the Germans. Two hundred and forty thousand men 
were at Moltke’s disposal ; McMahon had about half that 
number. The task of the. Germans was not so much to 
defeat the enemy as to prevent them from escaping to the 
Belgian frontier. On the morning of September 1st, while 
Battle of on ^e east of Sedan the Bavarians after a 
Sedan, desperate resistance stormed the village of 
Sept. 1 Bazeilles, Hessian and Prussian regiments 
crossed the Meuse at Donch^ry several miles to the west. 
From either end of this line eorps after corps now pushed 
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northwards round the French positions, driving in the 
enemy wherever they found them, and, converging under 
the eyes of the Prussian King, his general, and his 
Minister, each into its place in the arc of fire before which 
the French Empire was to perish. The movement was 
as admirably executed as designed. The French fought 
furiously but in vain : the mere mass of the enemy, the 
mere narrowing of the once completed circle, crushed 
down resistance without the clumsy havoc of Gravelotte. 
From point after point the defenders were forced back 
within Sedan itself. The streets were choked with hordes 
of beaten infantry and cavalry; the Germans had but to 
take one more step forward and the whole of their batteries 
would command the town. Towards evening there was a 
pause in the firing, in order that the French might offer 
negotiations for surrender; but no sign of surrender was 
made, and the Bavarian cannon resumed their fire, throw- 
ing shells into the town itself. Napoleon now caused a 
white flag to be displayed on the fortress, and sent a 
letter to the King of Prussia, stating that as he had not 
been able to die in the midst of his troops, nothing re- 
mained for him but to surrender his sword into the hands 
of his Majesty. The surrender was accepted by King 
William, who added that General Moltke would act on 
his behalf in arranging terms of capitulation. General 
Wimpffen, who had succeeded to the command of the 
French army on the disablement of McMahon by a wound, 
acted on behalf of Napoleon. The negotia- Capitulation 
tions continued till late in the night, the of Sedan, 
French general pressing for permission for Sept. 2 
his troops to be disarmed in Belgium, while Moltke in- 
sisted on the surrender of the entire army as prisoners of 
war. Fearing the effect of an appeal by Napoleon himself 
to the King’s kindly nature, Bismarck had taken steps 
to remove his sovereign to a distance until the terms of 
surrender should be signed. At daybreak on September 
2nd Napoleon sought the Prussian headquarters. He 
was met on the road by Bismarck, who remained in con- 
versation with him till the capitulation was completed on 
the terms required by the Germans. He then conducted 
Napoleon to the neighbouring chateau of Bellevue, where 
King William, the Crown Prince, and the Prince of 
Saxony visited him. One pang had still to be borne by 
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the unhappy man. Down to his interview with the King, 
Napoleon had imagined that all the German armies to- 
gether had operated against him at Sedan, and he must 
consequently have still had some hope that his own ruin 
might have purchased the deliverance of Bazaine. He 
learnt accidentally from the King that Prince Frederick 
Charles had never stirred from before Metz. A convulsion 
of anguish passed over his face : his eyes filled with tears. 
There was no motive for a prolonged interview between 
the conqueror and the conquered, for, as a prisoner, Napo- 
leon could not discuss conditions of peace. After some 
minutes of conversation the King departed for the 
Prussian headquarters. Napoleon remained in the chateau 
until the morning of the next day, and then began his 
journey towards the place chosen for his captivity, the 
palace of Wilhelmshohe at Cassel. 1 

Rumours of disaster had reached Paris in the last days 
of August, but to each successive report of evil the Govern- 
The ment replied with lying boasts of success, 
Republic until on the 3rd of September it was forced 
proclaimed, to announce a catastrophe far surpassing the 

Sept. 4 WO rst anticipations of the previous days. 
With the Emperor and his entire army in the enemy’s 
hands, no one supposed that the dynasty could any longer 
remain on the throne : the only question was by what 
form of government the Empire should be succeeded. The 
Legislative Chamber assembled in the dead of night; Jules 
Favre proposed the deposition of the Emperor, and was 
heard in silence. The Assembly adjourned for some 
hours. On the morning of the 4th, Thiers, who sought 
to keep the way open for an Orleanist restoration, moved 
that a Committee of Government should be appointed by 
the Chamber itself, and that elections to a new Assembly 
should be held as soon as circumstances should permit. 
Before this and other propositions of the same nature 
could be put to the vote, the Chamber was invaded bv the 
mob. Gambetta, with most of the Deputies for Paris, 
proceeded to the Hotel de Ville, and there proclaimed 
the Republic. The Empress fled; a Government of 
National Defence came into existence, with General 
Trochu at its head, Jules Favre assuming the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs and Gambetta that of the Interior. 

1 Diary of the Emperor Frederick, Sept. 2. 
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No hand was raised in defence of the Napoleonic dynasty 
or of the institutions of the Empire. The Legislative 
Chamber and the Senate disappeared without even making 
an attempt to prolong their own existence. Thiers, with- 
out approving of the Republic or the mode in which it 
had come into being, recommended his friends to accept 
the new Government, and gave it his own support. On 
the 6th of September a circular was issued by Jules Favre, 
addressed to the representatives of France at circular of 
all the European Courts, which justified the Jules Favre, 
overthrow of the Napoleonic Empire, and Sept. 6 
claimed for the Government by which it was succeeded 
the goodwill of the neutral Powers. Napoleon III. was 
charged with the responsibility for the war : with the 
fall of his dynasty, it was urged, the reasons for a con- 
tinuance of the struggle had ceased to exist. France 
only asked for a lasting peace. Such peace, however, 
must leave the territory of France inviolate, for peace with 
dishonour would be but the prelude to a new war of ex- 
termination. “Not an inch of our soil will we cede” — 
so ran the formula — “not a stone of our fortresses.” 1 

The German Chancellor had nothing ready in the 
way of rhetoric equal to his antagonist’s phrases; but 
as soon as the battle of Sedan was won it was settled at 
the Prussian headquarters that peace would Favre and 
not be made without the annexation of Alsace Bismarck, 
and Lorraine. Prince Bismarck has stated Se P t » 1* 
that his own policy would have stopped at the acquisition 
of Strasburg : Moltke, however, and the chiefs of the 
army pronounced that Germany could not be secure 
against invasion while Metz remained in the hands of 
France, and this opinion was accepted by the King. For 
a moment it was imagined that the victory of Sedan had 
given the conqueror peace on his own terms. This hope, 
however, speedily disappeared, and the march upon Paris 
was resumed by the army of the Crown Prince without 
waste of time. In the third week of September the in- 
vaders approached the capital. Favre, in spite* of his 

1 Favre’s circular alleged that the King of Prussia had declared that 
he made war not on France but on the Imperial Dynasty. King William 
had never stated anything of the kind. His proclamation on entering 
France, to which Favre appears to have referred, merely said that the 
war was to be waged against the French armv, and not against the 
inhabitants, who, so long as they kept quiet, would not be mplested. 
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declaration of the 6th, was not indisposed to enter upon 
negotiations; and, trusting to his own arts of persuasion, 
he sought an interview witn the German Chancellor, which 
was granted to him at Ferri&res on the 19th, and continued 
on the following day. Bismarck hesitated to treat the 
holders of office in Paris as an established Government; 
he was willing to grant an armistice in order that elections 
might be held for a National Assembly with which Ger- 
many could treat for peace; but he required, as a con- 
dition of the armistice, that Strasburg and Toul should 
be surrendered. Toul was already at the lqst extremity; 
Strasburg was not capable of holding out ten days longer ; 
but of this the Government at Paris was not aware. The 
conditions demanded by Bismarck were rejected as in- 
sulting to France, and the war was left to take its course. 
Already, while Favre was negotiating at Ferri£res, the 
German vanguard was pressing round to the west of 
Paris. A body of French troops which attacked them 
on the 19th at Ch&tillon was put to the rout and fled in 
panic. Versailles was occupied on the same day, and 
the line of investment was shortly afterwards completed 
around the capital. 

The second act in the war now began. Paris had been 
fortified by Thiers about 1840, at the time when it seemed 

Siege of likely that France might be engaged in war 
Paris, with a coalition on the affairs of Mehemet 

Sept. 19 Ali. The forts were not distant enough from 
the city to protect it altogether from artillery with the 
lengthened range of 1870; they were sufficient, however, 
to render an assault out of the question, and to compel 
the besieger to rely mainly on the slow operation of 
famine. It had been reckoned by the engineers of 1840 
that food enough might be collected to enable the city 
to stand a two-months’ siege; so vast, however, were the 
supplies collected in 1870 that, with double the popula- 
tion, Paris had provisions for above four months. In 
spite therefore of the capture and destruction of its armies 
the cause of France was not hopeless, if, while Paris and 
Metz occupied four hundred thousand of the invaders, 
the population of the provinces should take up the struggle 
with enthusiasm, and furnish after some months of mili- 
tary exercise troops more numerous than those which 
France had lost, to attack the besiegers from all points 
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at once and to fall upon their communications. To 
organise such a national resistance was, however, im- 
possible for any Government within the besieged capital 
itself. It was therefore determined to establish a second 
seat of Government on the Loire ; and before Tours 
the lines were drawn round Paris three 
members of the Ministry, with M. Cr^mieux at their head, 
set out for Tours. Cr^mieux, however, who was an aged 
lawyer, proved quite unequal to his task. His authority 
was disputed in the west and the south. Revolutionary 
movements threatened to break up the unity of the national 
defence. A stronger hand, a more commanding will, 
was needed. Such a hand, such a will belonged to Gam- 
betta, who on the 7th of October left Paris in order to 
undertake the government of the provinces and the 
organisation of the national armies. The circle of the 
besiegers was now too closely drawn for the ordinary 
means of travel to be possible. Gambelta 
passed over the German lines in a balloon, ^tTours 
and reached Tours in safety, where he imme- 
diately threw his feeble colleagues into the background 
and concentrated all power in his own vigorous grasp. 
The effect of his presence was at once felt throughout 
France. There was an end of the disorders in the great 
cities, and of all attempts at rivalry with the central power. 
Gambetta had the faults of rashness, of excessive self- 
confidence, of defective regard for scientific authority in 
matters where he himself was ignorant : but he possessed 
in an extraordinary degree the qualities necessary for a 
Dictator at such a national crisis : boundless, indomitable 
courage; a simple, elemental passion of love for his 
country that left absolutely no place for hesitations or 
reserve in the prosecution of the one object for which 
France then existed, the war. He carried the nation with 
him like a whirlwind. Whatever share the military errors 
of Gambetta and his rash personal interference with com- 
manders may have had in the ultimate defeat of France, 
without him it would never have been known of what 
efforts France was capable. The proof of his capacity 
was seen in the hatred and the fear with which down to 
the time of his death he inspired the German people. 
Had there been at the head of the army of Metz a man 
of onertenth of Gambetta’s pff get ive forep, ft is possible 
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that France might have closed the war, if not with success, 
at least with undiminished territory. 

Before Gambetta left Paris the fall of Strasburg set 
free the army under General Werder by which it had been 
besieged, and enabled the Germans to establish a civil 
Fall of Government in Alsace, the western frontier 
Strasburg, of the new province having been already so 
Sept. 2 8 accurately studied that, when peace was made 

in 1871, the frontier-line was drawn not upon one of the 
earlier French maps but on the map now published by 
the German staff. It was Gambetta’s first task to divide 
France into districts, each with its own military centre, 
its own army, and its own commander. Four such dis- 
tricts were made : the centres were Lille, Le Mans, 
Bourges, and Besangon. At Bourges and in the neigh- 
bourhood considerable progress had already been made in 
organisation. Early in October German cavalry-detach- 
ments, exploring southwards, found that 
th^LcSr© 0 F ren ch troops were gathering on the Loire. 

The Bavarian General Von der Tann was 
detached by Moltke from the besieging army at Paris, 
and ordered to make himself master of Orleans. Von 
der Tann hastened southwards, defeated the French out- 
Tann takes side Orleans on the nth of October, and 
Orleans, occupied this city, the French retiring to- 
Oct. 12 wards Bourges. Gambetta removed the de- 
feated commander, and set in his place General Aurelle 
de Paladines. Von der Tann was directed to cross the 
Loire and destroy the arsenals at Bourges; he reported, 
however, that this task was beyond his power, in con- 
sequence of which Moltke ordered General Werder with 
the army of Strasburg to move westwards against 
Bourges, after dispersing the weak forces that were 
gathering about Besan^on. Werder set out on his danger- 
ous march, but he had not proceeded far when an army 
of very different power was thrown into the scale against 
the French levies on the Loire. 

In the battle of Gravelotte, fought on the 18th of 
August, the French troops had been so handled by 
Bazaine as to render it doubtful whether he really in- 
tended to break through the enemv’s line and escape from 
Metz. At what period political designs inconsistent with 
his military duty first took possession of Pazaine’s 
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thoughts is uncertain. He had played a political part in 
Mexico ; it is probable that as soon as he found himself at 
the head of the one effective army of France, 
and saw Napoleon hopelessly discredited, he ft Metz * 
began to aim at personal power. Before the 
downfall of the Empire he lhad evidently adopted a scheme 
of inaction with the object of preserving his army entire : 
even the sortie by which it had been arranged that he 
should assist McMahon on the day before Sedan was feebly 
and irresolutely conducted. After the proclamation of the 
Republic Bazaine’s inaction became still more marked. 
The intrigues of an adventurer named Regnier, who 
endeavoured to open a negotiation between the Prussians 
and the exiled Empress Eugenie, encouraged him in his 
determination to keep his soldiers from fulfilling their 
duty to France. Week after week passed by; a fifth of 
the besieging army was struck down with sickness ; yet 
Bazaine made no effort to break through, or even to 
diminish the number of men who were consuming the 
supplies of Metz by giving to separate detachments the 
opportunity of escape. On the 12th of October, after the 
pretence of a sortie on the north, he entered into com- 
munication with the German headquarters at Versailles. 
Bismarck offered to grant a free departure to the army 
of Metz on condition that the fortress should be placed 
in his hands, that the army should undertake to act on 
behalf of the Empress, and that the Empress should 
pledge herself to accept the Prussian conditions of peace, 
whatever these might be. General Boyer was sent to 
England to acquaint the Empress with these propositions. 
They were declined by her, and after a fortnight had been 
spent in manoeuvres for a Bonapartist restoration Bazaine 
found himself at the end of his resources, capitulation 
On the 27th the capitulation of Metz was of Metz, 
signed. The fortress itself, with incalculable 27 

cannon and material of war, and an army of a hundred 
and seventy thousand men, including twenty-six thousand 
sick and wounded in the hospitals, passed into the hands 
of the Germans. 1 

Bazaine was at a later time tried by a court-martial, 
found guilty of the neglect of duty, and sentenced to 

1 Deutsch-Franzosische Krieg, vol. iii., p. 104. Bazaine, p. 166. 
Procfes de Bazaine, vol. ii., p. 219. Regnier, p. 20. Hahn, ii. 171. 

2 G ~2 
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death. That sentence was not executed; but if there is 
an infamy that is worse than death, such infamy will to 
all time cling to his name. In the circum- 

Bazame stances in which France was placed no effort, 
no sacrifice of life could have been too great for the com- 
mander of the army at Metz. To retain the besiegers in 
full strength before the fortress would not have required 
the half of Bazaine’s actual force. If half his army had 
fallen on the field of battle in successive attempts to cut 
their way through the enemy, brave men would no doubt 
have perished; but even had their efforts failed their deaths 
would have purchased for Metz the power to hold out 
for weeks or for months longer. The civil population 
of Metz was but sixty thousand, its army was three times 
as numerous; unlike Paris, it saw its stores consumed 
not by helpless millions of women and children, but by 
soldiers whose duty it was to aid the defence of their 
country at whatever cost. Their duty, if they could not 
cut their way through, was to die fighting; and had they 
shown hesitation, which was not the case, Bazaine should 
have died at their head. That Bazaine would have fulfilled 
his duty even if Napoleon III. had remained on the throne 
is more than doubtful, for his inaction had begun before 
the catastrophe of Sedan. His pretext after that time was 
that the government of France had fallen into the hands 
of men of disorder, and that it was more important for his 
army to save France from the Government than from the 
invader. He was the only man in France who thought 
so. The Government of September 4th, whatever its 
faults, was good enough for tens of thousands of brave 
men, Legitimists, Orleanists, Bonapartists, who flocked 
without distinction of party to its banners : it might have 
been good enough for Marshal Bazaine. But France had 
to pay the penalty for the political, the^ moral indifference 
which could acquiesce in the Coup d’Etat of 1851, in the 
servility of the Empire, in many a vile and boasted deed 
in Mexico, in China, in Algiers. Such indifference found 
its Nemesis in a Bazaine. 

The surrender of Metz and the release of the great 
army of Prince Frederick Charles by which it was be- 
sieged fatally changed the conditions of the French war 
of national defence. Two hundred thousand of the 
victorious troops of Germany under some of their ablest 
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generals were set free to attack the still untrained levies 
on the Loire and in the north of France, which, with 
more time for organisation, might well have forced the 
Germans to raise the siege of Paris. The army once 
commanded by Steinmetz was now reconstituted, and 
despatched under General Manteuffel towards Amiens; 
Prince Frederick Charles moved with the remainder of his 
troops towards the Loire. Aware that his approach could 
not long be delayed, Gambetta insisted that Aurelle de 
Paladines should begin the march on Paris. The general 
attacked Tann at Coulmiers on the 9th of Tann driven 
November, defeated him, and re-occupied from 
Orleans, the first real success that the French Orleans, 

had gained in the war. There was great Nov * 9 

alarm at the German headquarters at Versailles; the possi- 
bility of a failure of the siege was discussed; and forty 
thousand troops were sent southwards in haste to the 
support of the Bavarian general. Aurdle, however, did 
not move upon the capital : his troops were still unfit for 
the enterprise; and he remained stationary on the north 
of Orleans, in order to improve his organisation, to await 
reinforcements, and to meet the attack of Frederick Charles 
in a strong position. In the third week of November the 
leading divisions of the army of Metz approached, and 
took post between Orleans and Paris. Gambetta now 
insisted that the effort should be made to relieve the 
capital. Aurelle resisted, but was forced to obey. The 
garrison of Paris had already made several unsuccessful 
attacks upon the lines of their besiegers, the most vigorous 
being that of Le Bourget on the 3otlh of Battles of 
October, in which bayonets were crossed. It Orleans, 
was arranged that in the last days of Novem- Nov. 28- 

ber General Trochu should endeavour to Dec * 2 
break out on the southern side, and that simultaneously 
the army of the Loire should fall upon the enemy in front 
of it and endeavour to force its way to the capital. On 
the 28th the attack upon the Germans on the north of 
Orleans began. For several days the struggle sortie of 
was renewed by one division after another of Champigny, 
the armies of Aurelle and Prince Frederick Nov. 29- 
Charles. Victory remained at last with the Dec * 4 
Germans; the centre of the French position was carried; 
the right and left wings of the army were severed from 
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one another and forced to retreat, the one up the Loire, 
the otJher towards the west. Orleans on the 5th of 
December passed back into the hands of the Germans. 
The sortie from Paris, which began with a successful 
attack by General Ducrot upon Champigny beyond the 
Marne, ended after some days of combat in 
Battle of tj ie recovery by the Germans of the positions 
Nov? *27 which they had lost, and in the retreat of 
Ducrot into Paris. In the same week Man- 
teuffel, moving against the relieving army of the north, 
encountered it near Amiens, defeated it after a hard 
struggle, and gained possession of Amiens itself. 

After the fall of Amiens, Manteuffel moved upon 
Rouen. This city fell into his hands without resistance; 
the conquerors pressed on westwards, and at Dieppe 
troops which had come from the confines of 
R ^ CI Dec CU 6 Russia gazed for the first time upon the sea. 

But the Republican armies, unlike those 
which the Germans had first encountered, were not to be 
crushed at a single blow. Under the energetic command 
of Faidherbe the army of the North advanced again upon 
Amiens. Goeben, who was left to defend the line of the 
Somme, went out to meet him, defeated him on the 23rd 
of December, and drove him back to Arras. But again, 
after a week’s interval, Faidherbe pushed forward. On 
the 3rd of January he fell upon Goeben’s weak division 
at Bapaume, and handled it so severely that the Germans 
would on the following day have abandoned 
Tan. 1 ^ 6 ’ their position, if the French had not them- 
selves been the first to retire. Faidherbe, 
however, had only fallen back to receive reinforcements. 
After some days’ rest he once more sought to gain the 
road to Paris, advancing this time by the eastward line 
through St. Quentin. In front of this town Goeben 
attacked him. The last battle of the army 
St *Jan ?19 North was fought on the 19th of 

January. The French general endeavoured 
to disguise his defeat, but the German commander had 
won all that he desired. Faidherbe’s army was compelled 
to retreat northwards in disorder; its part in the war was 
at an end. 

During the last three weeks of December there was a 
pause in the operations of the Germans on the .Loire. It 
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was expected that Bourbaki and the east wing of the 
French army would soon re-appear at Orleans and en- 
deavour to combine with Chanzy’s troops. The Armies 
Gambetta, however, had formed another of the Loire 
plan. He considered that Chanzy, with the and of the 
assistance of divisions formed in Brittany, East 
would be strong enough to encounter Prince Frederick 
Charles, and he determined to throw Uhe army of Bourbaki, 
strengthened by reinforcements from the south, upon Ger- 
many itself. The design was a daring one, and had the 
two French armies been capable of performing the work 
which Gambetta required of them, an inroad into Baden, 
or even the re-conquest of Alsace, would most seriously 
have affected the position of the Germans before Paris. 
But Gambetta miscalculated the power of young, untrained 
troops, imperfectly armed, badly fed, against a veteran 
enemy. In a series of hard-fought struggles the army 
of the Loire under General Chanzy was driven back at 
the beginning of January from Vendome to Le Mans. 
On the 12 th, Chanzy took post before this city and fought 
his last battle. While he was making a vigorous resist- 
ance in the centre of the line, the Breton regiments 
stationed on his right gave way; the Germans pressed 
round him, and gained possesion of the town. 

Chanzy retreated towards Laval, leaving L j a ^ a i2 S> 
thousands of prisoners in the hands of the 
enemy, and saving only the d6bris of an army. Bourbaki 
in the meantime, with a numerous but miserably equipped 
force, had almost reached Belfort. The report of his 
eastward movement was not at first believed 
at the German headquarters before Paris, and our a 
the troops of General Werder, which had been engaged 
about Dijon with a. body of auxiliaries commanded by 
Garibaldi, were left to bear the brunt of the attack with- 
out support. When the real state of affairs became known 
Manteuffel was sent eastwards in hot haste towards the 
threatened point. Werder had evacuated Dijon and fallen 
back upon Vesoul ; part of his army was still occupied 
in the siege of Belfort. As Bourbaki approached he fell 
back with the greater part of his troops in order to cover 
the besieging force, leaving one of his lieutenants to make 
a flank attack upon Bourbaki at Villersexel. This attack, 
one of the fiercest in the war, delayed the French for 
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two days, and gave Werder time to occupy the strong 
positions that he had chosen about Montb^liard. Here, on 
the 15th of January, began a struggle wlhieh 
^Janl^M^* ^ aste d f° r three days. The French, starving 
and perishing with cold, though far superior 
in number to their enemy, were led with little effect 
against the German entrenchments. On the 18th Bour- 
baki began his retreat. Werder was unable to follow 
him ; Manteuffel with a weak force was still at some 
distance, and for a moment it seemed possible that Bour- 
baki, by a rapid movement westwards, might crush this 
isolated foe. Gambetta ordered Bourbaki to make the 
attempt : the commander refused to court further disaster 
with troops who were not fit to face an enemy, and re- 
treated towards Pontarlier in the hope of making his way 
to Lyons. But Manteuffel now descended in front of 
him; divisions of Werder’s army pressed down from 
The the north ; the retreat was cut off ; and the 

Eastern unfortunate French general, whom a telegram 

^ thuT Swiss^ ^ rom Gambetta removed from his command, 
Frontier, attempted to take his own life. On the ist 

Feb. 1 of February, the wreck of his army, still 

numbering eighty-five thousand men, but reduced to the 
extremity of weakness and misery, sought refuge beyond 
the Swiss frontier. 

The war was now over. Two days after Bourbaki ’s 
repulse at Montb^liard the last unsuccessful sortie was 
made from Paris. There now remained provisions only 
for another fortnight ; above forty thousand of the in- 
habitants had succumbed to the privations of the siege; 
all hope of assistance from the relieving armies before 
actual famine should begin disappeared. On the 23rd of 
January Favre sought the German Chancellor at Versailles 
in order to discuss the conditions of a general 
Capitulation armistice and of the capitulation of Paris. 
°Arniistice d ^he negotiations lasted for several days; on 
Jan. 28 * the 28th an armistice was signed with the 
declared object that elections might at once 
be freely held for a National Assembly, which should 
decide whether the war should be continued, or on what 
conditions peace should be made. The conditions of the 
armistice were that the forts of Paris and all their material 
of war should be handed over to the German army ; that 
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the artillery of the enceinte should be dismounted; and 
that the regular troops in Paris should, as prisoners of 
war, surrender their arms. The National Guard were 
permitted to retain their weapons and their artillery. 
Immediately upon the fulfilment of the first two conditions 
all facilities were to be given for the entry of supplies of 
food into Paris. 1 

The articles of the armistice were duly executed, and 
on the 30th of January the Prussian flag waved over the 
forts of the French capital. Orders were sent into the 
provinces by the Government that elections should at 
once be held. It had at one time been feared by Count 
Bismarck that Gambetta would acknowledge no armistice 
that might be made by his colleagues at Paris. But this 
apprehension was not realised, for, while pro- 
testing against a measure adopted without National 
consultation with himself and his companions at ”^ordeaux 
at Bordeaux, Gambetta did not actually reject Feb. 12 
the armistice. He called upon the nation, 
however, to use the interval for the collection of new 
forces; and in the hope of gaining from the election an 
Assembly in favour of a continuation of the war, he pub- 
lished a decree incapacitating for election all persons who 
had been connected with the Government of Napoleon III. 
Against this decree Bismarck at once protested, and at 
his instance it was cancelled by the Government of Paris. 
Gambetta thereupon resigned. The elections were held on 
the 8th of February, and on the 12th the National 
Assembly was opened at Bordeaux. The Government of 
Defence now laid down its powers. Thiers — who had been 
the author of those fortifications which had kept the Ger- 
mans at bay for four months after the overthrow of the 
Imperial armies; who, in the midst of the delirium of 
July, 1870, had done all that man could do to dissuade 
the Imperial Government and its Parliament from war; 
who, in spite of his seventy years, had, after the fall of 
Napoleon, hurried to London, to St. Petersburg, to Flor- 
ence, to Vienna, in the hope of winning some support for 
France, — was the man called by common assent to the 
helm of State. He appointed a Ministry, called upon the 
Assembly to postpone all discussions as to the future 

1 Hahn, ii. 216. Valfrey, Diplomatic du Gouvernement de la Defense 
Nationale, ii. 51. Hertslet, Map of Europe, iii. 1912, 1954. 
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Government of France, and himself proceeded to Versailles 
in order to negotiate conditions of peace. For several 
days the old man struggled with Count Bismarck on point 
after point in the Prussian demands. Bismarck required 
the cession of Alsace and Eastern Lorraine, the payment 
of six milliards of francs, and the occupation of part of 
Paris by the German army until the conditions of peace 
should be ratified by the Assembly. Thiers strove hard 
to save Metz, but on this point the German staff was 
inexorable; he succeeded at last in reducing the indemnity 
to five milliards, and was given the option between retain- 
ing Belfort and sparing Paris the entry of the German 
troops. On the last point his patriotism decided without 
a moment’s hesitation. He bade the Germans enter Paris, 
and saved Belfort for France. On the 26th of February 
Prelimi- preliminaries of peace were signed. Thirty 
narles of thousand German soldiers marched into the 
Peace, Champs Elys^es on the 1st of March ; but on 

Feb. 26 that same jay the treaty was ratified by the 

Assembly at Bordeaux, and after forty-eight hours Paris 
was freed from the sight of its conquerors. The Articles 
of Peace provided for the gradual evacuation of France 
by the German army as the instalments of the indemnity, 
which were allowed to extend over a period of three years, 
should be paid. There remained for settlement only cer- 
tain matters of detail, chiefly connected with finance; these, 
however, proved the object of long and bitter controversy, 
and it was not until the 10th of May that the definitive 
Treaty of Peace was signed at Frankfort. 

France had made war in order to undo the work of 


partial union effected by Prussia in 1866 : it achieved the 
opposite result, and Germany emerged from 
Unity 1 war w ‘ t * 1 Empire established. Im- 

mediately after the victory of Worth the 
Crown Prince had seen that the time had come for abolish- 


ing the line of division which severed Southern Germany 
from the Federation of the North. His own conception 
of the best form of national union was a German Empire 
with its chief at Berlin. That Count Bismarck was without 


plans for uniting North and South Germany it is impos- 
sible to believe; but the Minister and the Crown Prince 
had always been at enmity; and when, after the battle of 
Sedan, they spoke together of the future, it seemed to 
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the Prince as if Bismarck had scarcely thought of the 
federation of the Empire or of the re-establishment of the 
Imperial dignity, and as if he was inclined to it only 
under certain reserves. It was, however, part of Bis- 
marck’s system to exclude the Crown Prince as far as 
possible from political affairs, under the strange pretext 
that his relationship to Queen Victoria would be abused 
by the French proclivities of the English Court; and it is 
possible that had the Chancellor after the battle of Sedan 
chosen to admit the Prince to his confidence instead of 
resenting his interference, the difference between their 
views as to the future of Germany would have been seen 
to be one rather of forms and means than of intention. 
But whatever the share of these two dissimilar spirits in 
the initiation of the last steps towards German union, the 
work, as ultimately achieved, was both in form and in 
substance that which the Crown Prince had conceived. 
In the course of September negotiations were opened with 
each of the Southern States for its entry into the Northern 
Confederation. Bavaria alone raised serious difficulties, 
and demanded terms to which the Prussian Government 
could not consent. Bismarck refrained from exercising 
pressure at Munich, but invited the several Governments 
to send representatives to Versailles for the purpose of 
arriving at a settlement. For a moment the Court of 
Munich drew the sovereign of iWiirtemberg to its side, 
and orders were sent to the envoys of Wiirtemberg at 
Versailles to act with the Bavarians in refusing to sign the 
treaty projected by Bismarck. The Wiirtemberg Ministers 
hereupon tendered their resignation; Baden and Hesse- 
Darmstadt signed the treaty, and the two dissentient kings 
saw themselves on the point of being excluded from United 
Germany. They withdrew their opposition, and at the 
end of November the treaties uniting all the Southern 
States with the existing Confederation were executed, 
Bavaria retaining larger separate rights than were accorded 
to any other member of the Union. 

In the acts which thus gave to Germany political cohe- 
sion there was nothing that altered the title of its chief. 
Bismarck, however, had in the meantime informed the 
recalcitrant sovereigns that if they did not themselves offer 
the Imperial dignity to King William, the North German 
Parliament would do so. At the end of November a letter 
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was accordingly sent by the King of Bavaria to all his 
fellow-sovereigns, proposing that the King of Prussia, 
as President of the newly-formed Federation, should 
assume the title of German Emperor. Shortly afterwards 
the same request was made by the same sovereign to King 
.William himself, in a letter dictated by Bismarck. A 
deputation from the North German Reichstag, headed by 
its President, Dr. Simson, who, as President of the Frank- 
fort National Assembly, had in 1849 offered the Imperial 
Crown to King Frederick William, expressed the concur- 
rence of the nation in the act of the Princes. It was 
expected that before the end of the year the new political 
arrangements would have been sanctioned by the Parlia- 
ments of all the States concerned, and the 1st of January 
had been fixed for the assumption of the Imperial title. 
So vigorous, however, was the opposition made in the 
Bavarian Chamber, that the ceremony was postponed till 
the 18th. Even then the final approving vote had not 
Proclama- been taken at Munich; but a second adjourn- 
tion of the ment would have been fatal to the dignity of 
Empire, the occasion; and on the 18th of January, in 
Jan. 18 the midst of the Princes of Germany and the 
representatives of its army assembled in the Hall of 
Mirrors at Versailles, King William assumed the title of 
German Emperor. The first Parliament of the Empire 
was opened at Berlin two months later. 

The misfortunes of France did not end with the fall 
of its capital and the loss of its border-provinces; the 
terrible drama of 1870 closed with civil war. It is part 
of the normal order of French history that when an estab- 
lished Government is overthrown, and another is set in 
The its place, this second Government is in its 
Commune turn attacked by insurrection in Paris, and 
of Paris a n effort is made to establish the rule of the 
democracy of the capital itself, or of those who for the 
moment pass for its leaders. It was so in 1793, in 1831, 
in 1848, and it was so again in 1870. Favre, Trochu, and 
the other members of the Government of Defence had 
assumed power on the downfall of Napoleon III. because 
they considered themselves the individuals best able to 
serve the State. There were hundreds of other persons 
in Paris who had exactly the same opinion of themselves; 
and when, with the progress of the siege, the Government 
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of Defence lost its popularity and credit, it was natural 
that ambitious and impatient men of a lower political rank 
should consider it time to try whether Paris could not 
make a better defence under their own auspices. Attempts 
were made before the end of October to overthrow the 
Government. They were repeated at intervals, but without 
success. The agitation, however, continued within the 
ranks of the National Guard, which, unlike the National 
Guard in the time of Louis Philippe, now included the 
mass of the working class, and was the most dangerous 
enemy, instead of the support, of Government. The 
capitulation brought things to a crisis. Favre had de- 
clared that it would be impossible to disarm the National 
Guard without a battle in the streets; at his instance Bis- 
marck allowed the National Guard to retain their weapons, 
and the fears of the Government itself thus prepared the 
way for successful insurrection. When the Germans were 
about to occupy western Paris, the National Guard drew 
off its artillery to Montmartre and there erected entrench- 
ments. During the next fortnight, while the Germans 
were withdrawing from the western forts in accordance 
with the conditions of peace, the Government and the 
National Guard stood facing one another in inaction; on 
the 18th of March General Lecomte was ordered to seize 
the artillery parked at Montmartre. His troops, sur- 
rounded and solicited by the National Guard, 
abandoned their commander. Lecomte was Troops 
seized, and, with General Clement Thomas, toVersaines, 
was put to death. A revolutionary Central March 18 * 
Committee took possession of the H6tel de 
Ville; the troops still remaining faithful to the Govern- 
ment were withdrawn to Versailles, where Thiers had 
assembled the Chamber. Not only Paris itself, but the 
western forts with the exception of Mont Val^rien, fell 
into the hands of the insurgents. On the 26th of March 
elections were held for the Commune. The majority of 
peaceful citizens abstained from voting. A 
council was elected, which by the side of commune 
certain harmless and well-meaning men con- 
tained a troop of revolutionists by profession; and after 
the failure of all attempts at conciliation, hostilities began 
between Paris and Versailles. 

There were in the ranks of those who fought /for the 
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Commune some who fought in the sincere belief that their 
cause was that of municipal freedom; there were others 
who believed, and with good reason, that the 
Second Siege existence of the Republic was threatened by 
* May 2l~ a reactionary Assembly at Versailles; but 
tihe movement was on the whole the work 
of fanatics who sought to subvert every authority but their 
own; and the unfortunate mob who followed them, in so 
far as they fought for anything beyond the daily pay 
which had been their only means of sustenance since the 
siege began, fought for they knew not what. As the 
conflict was prolonged, it took on both sides a character 
of atrocious violence and cruelty. The murder of Generals 
Lecomte and Thomas at the outset was avenged by the 
execution of some of the first prisoners taken by the troops 
of Versailles. Then hostages were seized by the Com- 
mune. The slaughter in cold blood of three hundred 
National Guards surprised at Clamart by the besiegers 
gave to the Parisians the example of massacre. When, 
after a siege of six weeks, in which Paris suffered far more 
severely than it had suffered from the cannonade of the 
Germans, the troops of Versailles at length made their 
way into the capital, humanity, civilisation, seemed to 
have vanished in the orgies of devils. The defenders, as 
they fell back, murdered their hostages, and left behind 
them palaces, museums, the entire public inheritance of 
the nation in its capital, in flames. The conquerors dur- 
ing several days shot down all whom they took fighting, 
and in many cases put to death whole bands of prisoners 
without distinction. The temper of the army was such 
that the Government, even if it had desired, could prob- 
ably not have mitigated the terrors of this vengeance. 
But there was little sign anywhere of an inclination to 
mercy. Courts-martial and executions continued long 
after the heat of combat was over. A year passed, and 
the tribunals were still busy with their work. Above ten 
thousand persons were sentenced to transportation or 
imprisonment before public justice was satisfied. 

The material losses which France sustained at the 
hands of the invader and in civil war were soon repaired ; 
but from the battle of Worth down to the overthrow of 
the Commune France had been effaced as a European 
Power, and its effacement was turned to good account by 
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two nations who were not its enemies. Russia, with the 
sanction of Europe, threw off the trammels which had been 
imposed upon it in the Black Sea by the Treaty of 1856. 
Italy gained possession of Rome. Soon after the declara- 
tion of war the troops of France, after an occupation of 
twenty-one years broken only by an interval of some 
months in 1867, were withdrawn from the Papal territory. 
Whatever may have been the understanding with Victor 
Emmanuel on which Napoleon recalled his Entr f 
troops from Civita Vecchia, the battle of Italian 
Sedan set Italy free ; and on the 20th of Troops into 
September the National Army, after over- t^o^i^o 
coming a brief show of resistance, entered 5>ep * * 

Rome. The unity of Italy was at last completed; Florence 
ceased to be the national capital. A body of laws passed 
by the Italian Parliament, and known as the Guarantees, 
assured to the Pope the honours and immunities of a 
sovereign, the possession of the Vatican and the Lateran 
palaces, and a princely income; in the ap- 
pointment of Bishops and generally in the The Papacy 
government of the Church a fulness of 
authority was freely left to him such as he possessed in 
no other European land. But Pius would accept no com- 
promise for the loss of his temporal power. He spurned 
the reconciliation with the Italian people, which had now 
for the first time since 1849 become possible. He declared 
Rome to be in the possession of brigands; and, with a 
fine affectation of disdain for Victor Emmanuel and the 
Italian Government, he invented, and sustained down to 
the end of his life, before a world too busy to pay much 
heed to his performance, the reproachful part of the 
Prisoner of the Vatican. 
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The storm of 1870 was followed by some years of European 
calm. France, recovering with wonderful rapidity from 
the wounds inflicted by the war, paid with 
Fran i 87 i after ease i nsta l ments °f i ts debt to Germany, 
and saw its soil liberated from the foreigner 
before the period fixed by the Treaty of Frankfort. The 
efforts of a reactionary Assembly were kept in check by 
M. Thiers; the Republic, as the form of government which 
divided Frenchmen the least, was preferred by him to the 
monarchical restoration which might have won France 
allies at some of the European Courts. For two years 
Thiers baffled or controlled the royalist majority at Ver- 
sailles which sought to place the Comte de Chambord or 
the chief of the House of Orleans on the throne, and thus 
saved his country from the greatest of all perils, the re- 
newal of civil war. In 1873 he fell before a combination 
of his opponents, and McMahon succeeded to the Presi- 
dency, only to find that the royalist cause was made 
hopeless by the refusal of the Comte de Chambord to 
adopt the Tricolour flag, and that France, after several 
years of trial, definitely preferred the Republic. Mean- 
while, Prince Bismarck had known how to frustrate all 
plans for raising a coalition against victorious Germany 

510 
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among the Powers which had been injured by its successes, 
or whose interests were threatened by its greatness. He 
saw that a Bourbon or a Napoleon on the throne of France 
would find far more sympathy and confidence at Vienna 
and St. Petersburg than the shifting chief of a Republic, 
and ordered Count Arnim, the German Ambassador at 
Paris, who wished to promote a Napoleonic restoration, to 
desist from all attempts to weaken the Republican Govern- 
ment. At St. Petersburg, where after the misfortunes of 
1815 France had found its best friends, the German states- 
man had as yet little to fear. Bismarck had supported 
Russia in undoing the Treaty of Paris; in announcing the 
conclusion of peace with France, the German Emperor had 
assured the Czar in the most solemn language that his 
services in preventing the war of 1870 from becoming 
general should never be forgotten ; and, whatever might 
be the feeling of his subjects, Alexander II. continued to 
believe that Russia could find no steadier friend than the 
Government of Berlin. 

With Austria Prince Bismarck had a more difficult part 
to play. He could hope for no real understanding so long 
as Beust remained at the head of affairs. But the events 
of 1870, utterly frustrating Beust’s plans for a 
coalition against Prussia, and definitely clos- Alliance of 
ing for Austria all hope of recovering its Emperors 
position within Germany, had shaken the 
Minister’s position. Bismarck was able to offer to the 
Emperor Francis Joseph the sincere and cordial friendship 
of the powerful German Empire, on the condition that 
Austria should frankly accept the work of 1866 and 1870. 
He had dissuaded his master after the victory of Konig- 
gratz from annexing any Austrian territory; he had im- 
posed no condition of peace that left behind it a lasting 
exasperation; and he now reaped the reward of his fore- 
sight. Francis Joseph accepted the friendship offered him 
from Berlin, and dismissed Count Beust from office, calling 
to his place the Hungarian Minister Andrdssy, who, by 
conviction as well as profession, welcomed the establish- 
ment of a German Empire, and the definite abandonment 
by Austria «f its interference in German affairs. In the 
summer of 1872 the three Emperors, accompanied by their 
Ministers, met in^Berlin. No formal alliance was made, 
but a relation was established of sufficient intimacy to 
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insure Prince Bismarck against any efforts that might 
be made by France to gain an ally. For five years this 
so-called League of the three Emperors continued in more 
or less effective existence, and condemned France to isola- 
tion. In the apprehension of the French people, Germany, 
gorged with the five milliards but still lean and ravenous, 
sought only for some new occasion for war. This was 
not the case. The German nation had entered unwillingly 
into the war of 1870; that its ruler, when once his great 
aim had been achieved, sought peace not only in word but 
in deed the history of subsequent years has proved. The 
alarms which at intervals were raised at Paris and else- 
where had little real foundation ; and when next the peace 
of Europe was broken, it was not by a renewal of the 
struggle on the Vosges, but by a conflict in the East, 
which, terrible as it was in the sufferings and the destruc- 
tion of life which it involved, was yet no senseless duel 
between two jealous nations, but one of the most fruitful 
in results of all modern wars, rescuing whole provinces 
from Ottoman dominion, and leaving behind it in place 
of a chaos of outworn barbarism at least the elements for 
a future of national independence among the Balkan 
population. 

In the summer of 1875 Herzegovina rose against its 
Turkish masters, and in Bosnia conflicts broke out between 
Christians and Mohammedans. The insur- 
H^rze^vina rect * on was vigorously, though privately, 
Au ^,°1875 ’ supported by Servia and Montenegro, and for 
some months baffled all the efforts made by 
the Porte for its suppression. Many thousands of the 
Christians, flying from a devastated land and a merciless 
enemy, sought refuge beyond the Austrian frontier, and 
became a burden upon the Austrian Government. The 
agitation among the Slavic neighbours and kinsmen of 
the insurgents threatened the peace of Austria itself, where 
Slav and Magyar were almost as ready to fall upon one 
another as Christian and Turk. Andrdssy entered into 
communications with the Governments of St. Petersburg 
and Berlin as to the adoption of a common line of policy 
by the three Empires towards the Porte ; and a scheme of 
reforms, intended to effect the pacification of the insurgent 
provinces, was drawn up by the three Ministers in concert 
with one another. This project, which was known as the 
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Andr&ssy Note, and which received the approval of Eng- 
land and France, demanded from* the Porte the establish- 
ment of full and entire religious liberty, the abolition of 
the farming of taxes, the application of the revenue pro- 
duced by direct taxation in Bosnia and Herzegovina to 
the needs of those provinces themselves, the institution 
of a Commission composed equally of Christians and 
Mohammedans to control the execution of these reforms 
and of those promised by the Porte, and finally the im- 
provement of the agrarian condition of the population 
by the sale to them of waste lands belonging 
to the State. The Note demanding these re- A ^^ sy 
forms was presented in Constantinople on the j an# ^ 1575 
31st of January, 1876. The Porte, which had 
already been lavish of promises to the insurgents, raised 
certain objections in detail, but ultimately declared itself 
willing to grant in substance the concessions which were 
specified by the Powers. 1 

Armed with this assurance, the representatives of 
Austria now endeavoured to persuade the insurgents to 
lay down their arms and the refugees to return to their 
homes. But the answer was made that promises enough 
had already been given by the Sultan, and that the ques- 
tion was, not what more was to be written on a piece of 
paper, but how the execution of these promises was to be 
enforced. Without some guarantee from the Great Powers 
of Europe the refugees refused to place themselves again 
at the mercy of the Turk, and the leaders in Herzegovina 
refused to disband their troops. The conflict broke out 
afresh with greater energy ; the intervention of the Powers, 
far from having produced peace, roused the fanatical 
passions of the Mohammedans both against the Christian 
rayahs and against the foreigner to whom they had ap- 
pealed. A wave of religious, of patriotic agitation, of 
political disquiet, of barbaric fury, passed Murder of 
over the Turkish Empire. On the 6th of May the Consuls 
the Prussian and the French Consuls at at Salonica, 


Salonica were attacked and murdered by the 


May 6 


mob. In Smyrna and Constantinople there were threaten- 
ing movements against the European inhabitants; in 
Bulgaria, the Circassian settlers and the hordes of irregular 
troops whom the Government had recently sent into that 


1 Pari. Pap. 1876, vol. lxxxiv., pp. 74, 06. 
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province waited only for the first sign of an expected in- 
surrection to fall upon their prey and deluge the land with 
blood. 

As soon as it became evident that peace was not to be 
produced by Count Andrassy’s Note, the Ministers of the 
three Empires determined to meet one another 
The Berlin w jth , t h e v J ew c f arranging further diplomatic 
dum, II May 1 *13 ste P s t0 be taken in common. Berlin, which 
the Czar was about to visit, was chosen as 
the meeting-place; the date of the meeting was fixed for 
the second week in May. It was in the interval between 
the despatch of Prince Bismarck’s invitation and the 
arrival of the Czar, with Prince Gortschakoff and Count 
Andrdssy, that intelligence came of the murder of the 
Prussian and French Consuls at Salonika. This event 

f ave a deeper seriousness to the deliberations now held. 

'he Ministers declared that if the representatives of two 
foreign Powers could be thus murdered in broad daylight 
in a peaceful town under the eyes of the powerless authori- 
ties, the Christians of the insurgent provinces might well 
decline to entrust themselves to an exasperated enemy. 
An effective guarantee for the execution of the promises 
made by the Porte had become absolutely necessary. The 
conclusions of the Ministers were embodied in a Memoran- 
dum, which declared that an armistice of two months 
must be imposed on the combatants; that the mixed Com- 
mission mentioned in the Andr&ssy Note must be at once 
called into being, with a Christian native of Herzegovina 
at its head; and that the reforms promised by the Porte 
must be carried out under the superintendence of the 
representatives of the European Powers. If before the 
end of the armistice the Porte should not have given its 
assent to these terms, the Imperial Courts declared that 
they must support these diplomatic efforts by measures of 
a more effective character. 1 

On the same day that this Memorandum was signed, 
Prince Bismarck invited the British, the French, and 
Italian Ambassadors to meet the Russian and the Austrian 
Chancellors at his residence. They did so. The 
Memorandum was read, and an urgent request was made 
that Great Britain, France, and Italy would combine with 
the Imperial Courts in support of the Berlin Memorandum 
1 Pari. Pap. 1876, vol. Ixxxiv., p. 183. 
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as they had in support of the Andrassy Note. As Prince 
Gortschakoff and Andrassy were staying in Berlin only 
for two days longer, it was hoped that answers might be 
received by telegraph within forty-eight hours. Within 
that time answers arrived from the French and Italian 
Governments accepting the Berlin Memor- Enj _ land 
andum; the reply from London did not arrive alone 1 rejects 
till live days later; it announced the refusal the Berlin 
of the Government to join in the course Memoran- 
proposed. Pending further negotiations on iUm 
this subject, French, German, Austrian, Italian, and 
Russian ships of war were sent to Salonika to enforce 
satisfaction for the murder of the Consuls. The Cabinet of 
London, declining to associate itself with the concert of 
the Powers, and stating that Great Britain, while intending 
nothing in the nature of a menace, could not permit 
territorial changes to be made in the East without its own 
consent, despatched the fleet to Besika Bay. 

Up to this time little attention had been paid in Eng- 
land to the revolt of the Christian subjects of the Porte 
or its effect on European politics. Now, however, a series 
of events began which excited the interest and even the 
passion of the English people in an extra- 
ordinary degree. The ferment in Constanti- A kdul Aziz 
nople was deepening. On the 29th of May M ay 29* ^ 
the Sultan Abdul Aziz was deposed by 
Midhat Pasha and Hussein Avni, the former the chief of 
the party of reform, the latter the representative of the 
older Turkish military and patriotic spirit which Abdul 
Aziz had incensed by his subserviency to Russia. A few 
days later the deposed Sultan was murdered. Hussein 
Avni and another rival of Midhat were assassinated by a 
desperado as they sat at the council; Murad V., who had 
been raised to the throne, proved imbecile; and Midhat, 
the destined regenerator of the Ottoman Empire as many 
outside Turkey believed, grasped all but the highest power 
in the State. Towards the end of June reports reached 
western Europe of the repression of an in- 
surrection in Bulgaria with measures of M ^utearia in 
atrocious violence. Servia and Montenegro, 
long active in support of their kinsmen who were in arms, 
declared war. The reports from Bulgaria, at first vague, 
took more definite form ; and at length the correspondents 
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of German as well as English newspapers, making their 
way to the district south of the Balkans, found in villages 
Servia and s ^ strewed with skeletons and human re- 
Montenegro mains the terrible evidence of what had 
declare war, passed. The British Ministry, relying upon 

Juiy 2 the statements of Sir H. Elliot, Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople, at first denied the serious- 
ness of the massacres : they directed, however, that 
investigations should be made on the spot by a member 
of the Embassy; and Mr. Baring, Secretary of Legation, 
was sent to Bulgaria with this duty. Baring’s report 
confirmed the accounts which his chief had refused to 
believe, and placed the number of the victims, rightly or 
wrongly, at not less than twelve thousand. 1 

The Bulgarian massacres acted on Europe in 1876 as 
the massacre of Chios had acted on Europe in 1822. In 
England especially they excited the deepest horror, and 
completely changed the tone of public opinion 
^England* 1 towar ds the Turk. Hitherto the public mind 
had scarcely been conscious of the questions 
that were at issue in the East. Herzegovina, Bosnia, 
Bulgaria, were not familiar names like Greece; the English 
people hardly knew where these countries were, or that 
they were not inhabited by Turks. The Crimean War 
had left behind it the tradition of friendship with the 
Sultan; it needed some lightning-flash, some shock pene- 
trating all ranks of society, to dispel once and for all the 
conventional idea of Turkey as a community resembling a 
European State, and to bring home to the English people 
the true condition of the Christian races of the Balkan 
under their Ottoman masters. But this the Bulgarian 
massacres effectively did; and from this time the great 
mass of the English people, who had sympathised so 
strongly with the Italians and the Hungarians in their 
struggle for national independence, were not disposed to 
allow the influence of Great Britain to be used for the 
perpetuation of Turkish ascendency over the Slavic races. 
There is little doubt that if in the autumn of 1876 the 
nation had had the opportunity of expressing its views 
by a Parliamentary election, it would have insisted on the 
adoption of active measures in concert with the Powers 
which were prepared to force reform upon the Porte. 

1 Pari. Pap. 1877, vol. xc., p. 143. 
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But the Parliament of 1876 was but two years old; the 
majority which supported the Government was still un- 
broken; and at the head of the Cabinet there was a man 
gifted with extraordinary tenacity of purpose, with great 
powers of command over others, and with a clear, cold, 
untroubled apprehension of the line of conduct which he 
intended to pursue. It was one of the strangest features 
of this epoch that a Minister who in a long career had 
never yet exercised the slightest influence upon foreign 
affairs, and who was not himself English by birth, should 
have impressed in such an extreme degree the stamp of 
his own individuality upon the conduct of our foreign 
policy; that he should have forced England to the very 
front in the crisis through which Europe was passing; and 
that, for good or for evil, he should have reversed the 
tendency which since the Italian war of 1859 had seemed 
ever to be drawing England further and further away from 
Continental affairs. 

Disraeli’s conception of Parliamentary politics was an 
ironical one. It had pleased the British nation that the 
leadership of one of its great political parties should be 
won by a man of genius only on the condition 
of accommodating himself to certain singular Disraeli 
fancies of his contemporaries ; and for twenty 
years, from the time of his attacks upon Sir Robert Peel 
for the abolition of the corn-laws down to the time when 
he educated his party into the democratic Reform Bill of 
1867, Disraeli with an excellent grace suited himself to the 
somewhat strange parts which he was required to play. 
But after 1874, when he was placed in office at the head of 
a powerful majority in both Houses of Parliament and 
of a submissive Cabinet, the antics ended; the epoch of 
statesmanship, and of statesmanship based on the leader’s 
own individual thought, not on the commonplace of public 
creeds, began. At a time when Cavour was rice-growing 
and Bismarck unknown outside his own county, Disraeli 
had given to the world in Tancred his visions of Eastern 
Empire. Mysterious chieftains planned the regeneration 
of Asia by a new crusade of Arab and Syrian votaries of 
the one living faith, and lightly touched on the transfer 
of Queen Victoria’s Court from London to Delhi. Nothing 
indeed is perfecf; and Disraeli’s eye was favoured with 
such extraordinary perceptions of the remote that it proved 
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a little uncertain in its view of matters not quite without 
importance nearer home. He thought the attempt to 
establish Italian independence a misdemeanour ; he 
listened to Bismarck’s ideas on the future of Germany, 
and described them as the vapourings of a German baron. 
For a quarter of a century Disraeli had dazzled and amused 
the House of Commons without, as it seemed, drawing 
inspiration from any one great cause or discerning any one 
of the political goals towards which the nations of Europe 
were tending. At length, however, the time came for the 
realisation of his own imperial policy; and before the 
Eastern question had risen conspicuously above the 
horizon in Europe, Disraeli, as Prime Minister of Eng- 
land, had begun to act in Asia and Africa. He sent the 
Prince of Wales to hold Durbars and to hunt tigers 
amongst the Hindoos; he proclaimed the Queen Empress 
of India; he purchased the Khedive’s shares in the Suez 
Canal. Thus far it had been uncertain whether there was 
much in the Minister’s policy beyond what was theatrical 
and picturesque; but when a great part of the nation 
began to ask for intervention on behalf of the Eastern 
Christians against the Turks, they found out that Disraeli’s 
purpose was solid enough. Animated by a deep distrust 
and fear of Russia, he returned to what had been the 
policy of Tory Governments in the days before Canning, 
the identification of British interests with the maintenance 
of Ottoman power. If a generation of sentimentalists were 
willing to sacrifice the grandeur of an Empire to their 
sympathies with an oppressed people, it was not Disraeli 
who would be their instrument. When the massacre of 
Batak was mentioned in the House of Commons, he dwelt 
on the honourable qualities of the Circassians; when in- 
stances of torture were alleged, he remarked that an 
oriental people generally terminated its connection with 
culprits in a more expeditious manner . 1 There were in- 
deed Englishmen enough who loved their country as well 
as Disraeli, and who had proved their love by sacrifices 
which Disraeli had not had occasion to make, who thought 
it humiliating that the greatness of England should be 
purchased by the servitude and oppression of other races, 
and that the security of their Empire should be deemed to 
rest on so miserable a thing as Turkish ftile. These were 

1 Pari. Deb. July io, 1876, verbatim. 
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considerations to which Disraeli did not attach much im- 
portance. He believed the one thing needful to be the 
curbing of Russia; and, unlike Canning, who held that 
Russia would best be kept in check by England’s own 
armed co-operation with it in establishing the independ- 
ence of Greece, he declined from the first to entertain any 
project of imposing reform on the Sultan by force, doubt- 
ing only to what extent it would be possible for him to 
support the Sultan in resistance to other Powers. Accord- 
ing to his own later statement he would himself, had he 
been left unfettered, have definitely informed the Czar that 
if he should make war upon the Porte England would 
act as its ally. Public opinion in England, however, ren- 
dered this course impossible. The knife of Circassian and 
Bashi-Bazouk had severed the bond with Great Britain 
which had saved Turkey in 1854. Disraeli — henceforward 
Earl of Beaconsfield — could only utter grim anathemas 
against Servia for presuming to draw the sword upon its 
rightful lord and master, and chide those impatient Eng- 
lish who, like the greater man whose name is associated 
with Beaconsfield, considered that the world need not be 
too critical as to the means of getting rid of such an evil 
as Ottoman rule. 1 

The rejection by England of the Berlin Memorandum 
and the proclamation of war by Servia and Montenegro 
were followed bv the closer union of the three Imperial 
Courts. The Czar and the Emperor Francis Joseph, with 
their Ministers, met at Reichstadt in Bohemia 
on the 8th of July. According to official Meeting and 
statements the result of the meeting was that Reichstadt 
the two sovereigns determined upon non- j u i y 8 
intervention for the present, and proposed 
only to renew the attempt to unite all the Christian Powers 
in a common policy when some definite occasion should 
arise. Rumours, however, which proved to be correct, 
went abroad that something of the nature of an eventual 
partition of European Turkey had been the object of 

1 See Burke’s speech on the Russian armament, March 29, 1791, and 
the passage on “the barbarous anarchic despotism ” of Turkey in his 
Reflections on the French Revolution, p. 150, Clar. Edit. Burke lived 
and died at Beaconsfield, and his grave is there. There seems, how- 
ever, to be no evidence for the story that he was about to receive a 
peerage with the titfe of Beaconsfield, when the death of his son broke 
all his hopes. 
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negotiation. A Treaty had in fact been signed providing 
that if Russia should liberate Bulgaria by arms, Austria 
should enter into possession of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
The neutrality of Austria had virtually been purchased at 
this price, and Russia had thus secured freedom of action 
in the event of the necessary reforms not being forced upon 
Turkey by the concert of Europe. Sooner perhaps than 
Prince Gortschakoff had expected, the religious enthusiasm 
of the Russian people and their sympathy for their kins- 
men and fellow-believers beyond the Danube forced the 
Czar into vigorous action. In spite of the assistance of 
several thousands of Russian volunteers and of the leader- 
ship of the Russian General Tchernaieff, the 
The Servian Servians were defeated in their struggle with 
Jub^-Oct.’ Turks. The mediation of England was 

in vain tendered to the Porte on the only 
terms on which even at London peace was seen to be 
possible, the maintenance of the existing right's of Servia 
and the establishment of provincial autonomy in Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, and Bulgaria. After a brief suspension of 
hostilities in September war was renewed. The Servians 
were driven from their positions : Alexinatz was captured, 
the road to Belgrade lay open, and the doom of Bulgaria 
seemed likely to descend upon the conquered Principality. 
The X UI *ks offered indeed a five months* armistice, which 
would have saved them the risks of a winter campaign 
and enabled them to crush their enemy with accumulated 
Russia en- f° rces * n the following spring. This, by the 
forces an advice of Russia, the Servians refused to 
armistice, accept. On the 30th of October a Russian 
Oct. 30 ultimatum was handed in at Constantinople 
by the Ambassador Ignatieff, requiring within forty-eight 
hours the grant to Servia of an armistice for two months 
and the cessation of hostilities. The Porte submitted ; and 
wherever Slav and Ottoman stood facing one another in 
arms, in Herzegovina and Bosnia as well as Servia and 
Montenegro, there was a pause in the struggle. 

The imminence of a war between Russia and Turkey 
in the last days of October and the close connection be- 
tween Russia and the Servian cause justified the anxiety 
of the British Government. This anxiety the Czar sought 
to dispel by a frank declaration of his owti views. On the 
2nd of November he entered into conversation with the 
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British Ambassador, Lord A. Loftus, and assured him on 
his word of honour that he had no intention of acquiring 
Constantinople ; that if it should be necessary 
for him to occupy part of Bulgaria his army ^ tae'ciar, 
would remain there only until peace was Nov. 2 
restored and the security of the Christian 
population established; and, generally, that he desired 
nothing more earnestly than a complete accord between 
England and Russia in the maintenance of European 
peace and the improvement of the condition of the 
Christian population in Turkey. He stated, however, 
with perfect clearness that if the Porte should continue 
to refuse the reforms demanded by Europe, and the Powers 
should put up with its continued refusal, Russia would 
act alone. Disclaiming in words of great earnestness all 
desire for territorial aggrandisment, he protested against 
the suspicion with which his policy was regarded in Eng- 
land, and desired that his words might be made public in 
England as a message of peace . 1 Lord Derby, then 
Foreign Secretary, immediately expressed the 
satisfaction with which the Government had England 
received these assurances ; and on the follow- Conference 
ing day an invitation was sent from London 
to all the European Powers proposing a Conference at 
Constantinople, on the basis of a common recognition of 
the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, accompanied by a 
disavowal on the part of each of the Powers of all aims 
at aggrandisement or separate advantage. In proposing 
this Conference the Government acted in conformity with 
the expressed desire of the Czar. But there were two 
voices within the Cabinet. Lord Beaconsfield, had it been 
in his power, would have informed Russia categorically 
that England would support the Sultan if attacked. This 
the country and the Cabinet forbade : but the Premier 
had his own opportunities of utterance, and at the Guild- 
hall Banquet on the gth of November, six days after the 
Foreign Secretary had acknowledged the Czar’s message 
of friendship, and before this message had been made 
known to the English people, Lord Beaconsfield uttered 
words which, if they were not idle bluster, could have been 
intended only as a menace to the Czar or as an appeal to 
the war-party aPhome : — “Though the policy of England 

1 Pari. Pap. 1877, vol. xc., p. 642; 1878, vol. Ixxxi., p. 679. 
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is peace, there is no country so well prepared for war as 
our own. If England enters into conflict in a righteous 
cause, her resources are inexhaustible. She is not a coun- 
try that when she enters into a campaign has to ask herself 
whether she can support a second or a third campaign. 
She enters into a campaign which she will not terminate 
till right is done.” 

The proposal made by the Earl of Derby for a Con- 
ference at Constantinople was accepted by all the Powers, 
and accepted on the bases specified. Lord Salisbury, then 
Secretary of State for India, was appointed to represent 
Great Britain in conjunction with Sir H. Elliot, its Am- 
bassador. The Minister made his journey to Constanti- 
nople by way of the European capitals, and learnt at 
Berlin that the good understanding between the German 
Emperor and the Czar extended to Eastern affairs. 
Whether the British Government had as yet gained any 
trustworthy information on the Treaty of Reichstadt is 
doubtful ; but so far as the public eye could judge, there 
was now, in spite of the tone assumed by Lord Beacons- 
field, a fairer prospect of the solution of the Eastern 
question by the establishment of some form of autonomy 
in the Christian provinces than there had been at any 
previous time. The Porte itself recognised the serious 
intention of the Powers, and, in order to forestall the work 
of the Conference, prepared a scheme of con- 
Ottoman* st^utional reform that far surpassed the 
Constitution wildest claims of Herzegovinian or of Serb. 

Nothing less than a complete system of Par- 
liamentary Government, with the very latest ingenuities 
from France and Belgium, was to be granted to the entire 
Ottoman Empire. That Midhat Pasha, who was the author 
of this scheme, may have had some serious end in view is 
not impossible; but with the mass of Palace-functionaries 
at Constantinople it was simply a device for embarrassing 
the West with its own inventions; and the action of men 
in power, both great and small, continued after the con- 
stitution had come into nominal existence to be exactly 
what it had been before. The very terms of the constitu- 
tion must have been unintelligible to all but those who had 
been employed at foreign courts. The Government might 
as well have announced its intention ♦•of clothing the 
Balkans with the flora of the deep sea. 
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In the second week of December the representatives 
of the six Great Powers assembled at Constantinople. In 
order that the demands of Europe should be presented to 
the Porte with unanimity, they determined to hold a series 
of preliminary meetings with one another before the formal 
opening of the Conference and before communicating with 
the Turks. At these meetings, after Ignatieff 
had withdrawn his proposal for a Russian Demands 
occupation of Bulgaria, complete accord was *f ttled at the 
attained. It was resolved to demand the Ccmfereifce^ 
cession of certain small districts by the Porte Dec. 11-21 ’ 
to Servia and Montenegro ; the grant of 
administrative autonomy to Bosnia, Herzegovina, and 
Bulgaria; the appointment in each of these provinces of 
Christian governors, whose terms of office should be for 
five years, and whose nomination should be subject to 
the approval of the Powers; the confinement of Turkish 
troops to the fortresses; the removal of the bands of 
Circassians to Asia; and finally the execution of these 
reforms under the superintendence of an International 
Commission, which should have at its disposal a corps 
of six thousand gendarmes to be enlisted in Switzerland 
or Belgium. By these arrangements, while the Sultan 
retained his sovereignty and the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire remained unimpaired, it was conceived that the 
Christian population would be effectively secured against 
Turkish violence and caprice. 

All differences between the representatives of the Euro- 
pean Powers having been removed, the formal Conference 
was opened on the 23rd of December under the presidency 
of the Turkish Foreign Minister, Savfet Pasha. The pro- 
ceedings had not gone far when they were interrupted by 
the roar of cannon. Savfet explained that the new Otto- 
man constitution was being promulgated, and that the 
salvo which the members of the Conference 
heard announced the birth of an era of uni- refusethef 
versal happiness and prosperity in the demands 
Sultan’s dominions. It soon appeared that of the 
in the presence of this great panacea there xa^ f 2 <j ei l 877 
was no place for the reforming efforts of the * ’ 

Christian Powers. Savfet declared from the first that, 
whatever concessions might be made on other points, 
the Sultan’s Government would never consent to the estab- 
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lishment of a Foreign Commission to superintend the 
execution of its reforms, nor to the joint action of the 
Powers in the appointment of the governors of its pro- 
vinces. It was in vain argued that without such foreign 
control Europe possessed no guarantee that the promises 
and the good intentions of the Porte, however gratifying 
these might be, would be carried into effect. Savfet re- 
plied that by the Treaty of 1856 the Powers had declared 
the Ottoman Empire to stand on exactly the same footing 
as any other great State in Europe, and had expressly 
debarred themselves from interfering, under whatever cir- 
cumstances, with its internal administration. The position 
of the Turkish representative at the Conference was in fact 
the only logical one. In the Treaty of Paris the Powers 
had elaborately pledged themselves to an absurdity; and 
this Treaty the Turk was never weary of throwing in their 
faces. But the situation was not one for lawyers and for 
the interpretation of documents. The Conference, after 
hearing the arguments and the counter-projects of the 
Turkish Ministers, after reconsidering its own demands 
and modifying these in many important points in defer- 
ence to Ottoman wishes, adhered to the demand for a 
Foreign Commission and for a European control over the 
appointment of governors. Midhat, who was now Grand 
Vizier, summoned the Great Council of the Empire, and 
presented to it the demands of the Conference. These 
demands the Great Council unanimously rejected. Lord 
Salisbury had already warned the Sultan what would be 
the results of continued obstinacy; and after receiving 
Midhat’s final reply the ambassadors of all the Powers, 
together with the envoys who had been specially appointed 
for the Conference, quitted Constantinople. 

Russia, since the beginning of November, had been 
actively preparing for war. The Czar had left the world 
in no doubt as to his own intentions in case of the failure 
of the European Concert; it only remained for him to 
The ascertain whether, after the settlement of a 

London definite scheme of reform by the Conference 

P M >tOC ? 1 ’ an< * rejection of this scheme by the Porte, 
Mar. 31 . the p 0 w ers WO uld or would not take steps to 

enforce their conclusion. England suggested that the 
Sultan should be allowed a year to cafry out his good 
intentions : Gortschakoff inquired whether Engfland would 
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pledge itself to action if, at the end of the year, reform was 
not effected; but no such pledge was forthcoming. With 
the object either of discovering some arrangement in 
which the Powers would combine, or of delaying the out- 
break of war until the Russian preparations were more 
advanced and the steason more favourable, Ignatieff was 
sent round to all the European Courts. He visited Eng- 
land, and subsequently drew up, with the assistance of 
Count Schouvaloff, Russian Ambassador at London, a 
document which gained the approval of the British as well 
as the Continental Governments. This document, known 
as the London Protocol, was signed on the 31st of March. 
After a reference to the promises of reform made by the 
Porte, it stated that the Powers intended to watch care- 
fully by their representatives over the manner in which 
these promises were carried into effect ; that if their hopes 
should be once more disappointed they should regard the 
condition of affairs as incompatible with the interests of 
Europe; and that in such case they would decide in com- 
mon upon the means best fitted to secure the well-being 
of the Christian population and the interests of general 
peace. Declarations relative to the disarmament of 
Russia, which it was now the principal object of the British 
Government to effect, were added. There was indeed 
so little of a substantial engagement in this Protocol that 
it would have been surprising had Russia disarmed 
without obtaining some further guarantee for the execution 
of reform. But weak as the Protocol was, it 
was rejected by the Porte. Once more the ^ects°the 
appeal was made to the Treaty of Paris, once protocol 0 
more the Sultan protested against the en- 
croachment of the Powers on his own inviolable rights. 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Cabinet even now denied that the last 
word had been spoken, and professed to R US sla de- 
entertain some hope in the effect of subse- dares war, 
quent diplomatic steps ; but the rest of Europe April 24 
asked and expected no further forbearance on the part of 
Russia. The army of operations already lay on the 
Prutlh; the Grand Duke Nicholas, brother of the 
Czar, was appointed to its command; and on the 24th 
of April the Russian Government issued its declaration 
of war. 

Between the Russian frontier and the Danube lay the 
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Principality of Roumania. A convention signed before the 
outbreak of hostilities gave to the Russian army a free 
passage through this territory, and Roumania subse- 
quently entered the war as Russia’s ally. It was not, 
however, until the fourth week of June that the invaders 
were able to cross the Danube. Seven army-corps were 
assembled in Roumania; of these one crossed the Lower 
Danube into the Dobrudscha, two were re- 
Passage of tained in Roumania as a reserve, and four 
* June*^ crossed the river in the neighbourhood of 
Sistowa, in order to enter upon the Bulgarian 
campaign. It was the desire of the Russians to throw 
forward the central part of their army by the line of the 
river Jantra upon the Balkans; with their left to move 
against Rustchuk and the Turkish armies in the eastern 
fortresses of Bulgaria; with their right to capture Nico- 
polis, and guard the central column against any flank 
attack from the west. But both in Europe and in Asia 
the Russians held underrated the power of their adversary, 
and entered upon the war with insufficient forces. Advan- 
tages won by their generals on the Armenian frontier 
while the European army was still marching through 
Roumania were lost in the course of the next few weeks. 
Bayazid and other places that fell into the hands of the 
Russians at the first onset were recovered by the Turks 
under Mukhtar Pasha; and within a few days after the 
opening of the European campaign the Russian divisions 
in Asia were everywhere retreating upon their own fron- 
tier. The Bulgarian campaign was marked by the same 
rapid successes of the invader at the outset, to be followed, 
owing to the same insufficiency of force, by similar dis- 
asters. Encountering no effective opposition on the 
Danube, the Russians pushed forward 
n ai ?£ e on rapidly towards the Balkans by the line of 
C July 311 *’ t ' ie J an tra. The Turkish army lay scattered 
in the Bulgarian fortresses, from Widdin 
in the extreme west to Shumla at the foot of the Eastern 
Balkans. It was considered by the Russian commanders 
that two army-corps would be required to operate against 
the Turks in Eastern Bulgaria, while one corps would be 
enough to cover the central line of invasion from the west. 
There remained, excluding the two corps in reserve in 
Roumania and the corps holding the •'Dobrudscha, but 
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one corps for the march on the Balkans and Adrianople. 
The command of the vanguard of this body was given to 
General Gourko, who pressed on into the Gourko 
Balkans, seized the Shipka Pass, and de- south of the 
scended into Southern Bulgaria (July 15). ® al 1 ka “®* 

The Turks were driven from Kesanlik and July 19 
Eski Sagra, and Gourko’s cavalry, a few hundreds in 
number, advanced to within two days’ march of 
Adrianople. 

The headquarters of the whole Russian army were now 
at Tirnovo, the ancient Bulgarian capital, about half-way 
between the Danube and the Balkans. Two army-corps, 
commanded by the Czarewitch, moved eastwards against 
Rustchuk and" the so-called Turkish army of the Danube, 
which was gathering behind the lines of the Kara Lorn; 
another division, under General Krudener, turned west- 
ward and captured Nicopolis with its garrison. Lovatz 
and other points lying westward of the Jantra were occu- 
pied by weak detachments; but so badly were the recon- 
naissances of the Russians performed in this direction 
that they were unaware of the approach of a Turkish army 
from Widdin, thirty-five thousand strong, till Osman 
this was close on their flank. Before the Rus- occupies 
sians could prevent him, Osman Pasha, with Plevna, 
the vanguard of this army, had occupied July 19 
the town and heights of Plevna, between Nicopolis and 
Lovatz. On the 20th of July, still unaware of their enemy’s 
strength, the Russians attacked him at First e n- 
Plevna : they were defeated with considerable gagement 
loss, and after a few days one of Osman’s at Plevna, 
divisions, pushing forward upon the invader’s July 20 
central line, drove them out of Lovatz. The Grand Duke 
now sent reinforcements to Krudener, and ordered him 
to take Plevna at all costs. Krudener’s strength was 
raised to thirty-five thousand; but in the meantime new 
Turkish regiments had joined Osman, and his troops, now 
numbering about fifty thousand, had been working day 
and night entrenching themselves in the Second 
heights round Plevna which the Russians battle at 
had to attack. The assault was made on the Plevna, 

30th of July ; it was beaten back with terrible July 30 

slaughter, the Russians leaving a fifth of their number on 
the field, Hacf Osman taken up the offensive and the 
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Turkish commander on the Lorn pressed vigorously upon 
the invader’s line, it would probably have gone ill with the 
Russian army in Bulgaria. Gourko was at once compelled 
to abandon the country south of the Balkans. His troops, 
falling back upon the Shipka Pass, were there attacked 
from the south by far superior forces under Suleiman 
Pasha. The Ottoman commander, prodigal 
The Shipka G f ij ves G f his men and trusting to mere 
Augf 20-23 blindfold violence, hurled his army day after 
day against the Russian positions (Aug. 
20-23). There was a moment when all seemed lost, and 
the Russian soldiers sent to their Czar the last message 
of devotion from men who were about to die at their post. 
But in the extremity of peril there arrived a reinforcement, 
weak, but sufficient to turn the scale against the ill- 
commanded Turks. Suleiman’s army withdrew to the 
village of Shipka at the southern end of the pass. The 
pass itself, with the entrance from northern Bulgaria, 
remained in the hands of the Russians. 

After the second battle of Plevna it became clear that 
the Russians could not carry on the campaign with their 
existing forces. Two army-corps were called up which* 
were guarding the coast of the Black wSea; 
ouman a others were mobilised in the interior 

of Russia, and began their journey towards the Danube. 
So urgent, however, was the immediate need, that the 
Czar was compelled to ask help from Roumania. This 
help was given. Roumanian troops, excellent in quality, 
filled up the gap caused by Krudener’s defeats, and the 
whole army before Plevna was placed under the command 
of the Roumanian Prince Charles. At the beginning 
of September the Russians were again ready for action. 
Lovatz was wrested from the Turks, and the division 
which had captured it moved on to Plevna to take part 
in a great combined attack. This attack was made on the 
Third i ith of September tinder the eyes of the Czar, 
battle of On the north the Russians and Roumanians 
Plevna, together, after a desperate struggle, stormed 
Sept. 11-12 t j le Qrivitza redoubt. On the south Skobeleff 
carried the first Turkish position, but could make no im- 
pression on their second line of defence. Twelve thousand 
man fell on the Russian side before the day was over, 
and the main defences of the Turks werS still unbroken. 
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On the morrow the Turks took up the offensive. Skobe- 
leff, exposed to the attack of a far superior foe, prayed in 
vain for reinforcements. His men, standing in the posi- 
tions that they had won from the Turks, repelled one on- 
slaught after another, but were ultimately overwhelmed and 
driven from the field. At the close of the second day’s battle 
the Russians were everywhere beaten back within their 
own lines, except at the Grivitza redoubt, which was 
itself but an outwork of the Turkish defences, and faced 
by more formidable works within. The assailants had 
sustained a loss approaching that of the Germans at 
Gravelotte with an army one-third of the Germans* 
strength. Osman was stronger than at the beginning of 
the campaign ; with what sacrifices Russia would have 
to purchase its ultimate victory no man could calculate. 

The three defeats at Plevna cast a sinister light upon 
the Russian military administration and the quality of 
its chiefs. The soldiers had fought heroically; divisional 
generals like Skobeleff had done all that man Todleben 
could do in such positions; the faults were besieges 
those of the headquarters and the officers by Plevna 
whom the Imperial Family were surrounded. After the 
third catastrophe, public opinion called for the removal 
of the authors of these disasters and the employment of 
abler men. Todleben, the defender of Sebastopol, who 
for some unknown reason had been left without a com- 
mand, was now summoned to Bulgaria, and virtually 
placed at the head of the army before Plevna. He saw 
that the -stronghold of Osman could only be reduced by 
a regular siege, and prepared to draw his lines right round 
it. For a time Osman kept open his communications 
with the south-west, and heavy trains of ammunition and 
supplies made their way into Plevna from this direction; 
but the investment was at length completed, and the army 
of Plevna cut off from the world. In the meantime new 
regiments were steadily pouring into Bulgaria from the 
interior of Russia. East of the Jantra, after many alter- 
nations of fortune, the Turks were finally driven back 
behind the river Lorn. The last efforts of Suleiman failed 
to wrest the Shipka Pass from its defenders. From the 
narrow line which the invaders l\ad with such difficulty 
held during three anxious months their forces, accumu- 
lating day by day, spread out south and west up to the 
2 1-2 
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slopes of the Balkans, ready to burst over the mountain- 
barrier and sweep the enemy back to the walls of Con- 
stantinople when once Plevna should have fallen and the 
army which besieged it should be added to the invader’s 
strength. At length, in the second week of December, 
Osman’s supply of food was exhausted. Victor in three 
battles, he refused to surrender without one more struggle. 
On the ioth December, after distributing among his men 
what there remained of provisions, he made a desperate 
Fall of effort to break out towards the west. His 
Plevna, columns dashed in vain against the besieger’s 
Dec. 10 lines; behind him his enemies pressed for- 
ward into the positions which he had abandoned; a ring 
of fire like that of Sedan surrounded the Turkish army; 
and after thousands had fallen in a hopeless conflict, the 
general and the troops who for five months had held in 
check the collected forces of the Russian Empire surren- 
dered to their conqueror. 

If in the first stages of the war there was little that 
did credit to Russia’s military capacity, the energy that 
marked its close made amends for what had gone before. 
Winter was descending in extreme severity : the Balkans 
were a mass of snow and ice; but no obstacle could now 
bar the invader’s march. Gourko, in command of an army 
Crossing of t * iat gathered to the south-west of 

the Balkans, Plevna, made his way through the mountains 
Dec. 25- above Etropol in the last days of December, 
Jan. 8 and, driving the Turks from Sophia, pressed 
on towards Philippopolis and Adrianople. Farther east 
two columns crossed the Balkans by by-paths right and 
left of the Shipka Pass, and then, converging on Shipka 
itself, fell upon the rear of the Turkish army which still 
blocked the southern outlet. Simultaneously a third 
Capitulation cor P s marched down the pass from the north 
of Shipka, and assailed the Turks in front. After a 
Jan. 9 fierce struggle the entire Turkish army, 
thirty-five thousand strong, laid down its arms. There 
now remained only one considerable force between the 
invaders and Constantinople. This body, which was 
commanded by Suleiman, held the road which runs along 
the valley of the Maritza, at a point somewhat to the east 
of Philippopolis. . Against it Gourko syivanced from the 
west, while the victors of Shipka, descending due south 
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through Kesanlik, barred the line of retreat towards 
Adrianople. The last encounter of the war took place 
on the 17th of January. Suleiman’s army, routed and 
demoralised, succeeded in making its escape R USS i ans 
to the ^Egean coast. Pursuit was unneces- enter 
sary, for the war was now practically over. Adrianople, 
On the 20th of January the Russians made Jan * 20, 1878 
their entry into Adrianople; in the next few days their 
advanced guard touched the Sea of Marmora at Rodosto. 

Immediately after the fall of Plevna the Porte had 
applied to the European Powers for their mediation. 
Disasters in Asia had already warned it not to delay 
submission too long; for in the middle of October Mukhtar 
Pasha had been driven from his positions, and a month 
later Kars had been taken by storm. The Russians had 
subsequently penetrated into Armenia and had captured 
the outworks of Erzeroum. Each day that now passed 
brought the Ottoman Empire nearer to destruction. Servia 
again declared war; the Montenegrins made themselves 
masters oT the coast-towns and of border-territory north 
and south; Greece seemed likely to enter into the struggle. 
Baffled in his attempt to gain the common mediation of 
the Powers, the Sultan appealed to the Queen of England 
personally for her good offices in bringing the conflict 
to a close. In reply to a telegram from London, the Czar 
declared himself willing to treat for peace as soon as 
direct communications should be addressed to his repre- 
sentatives by the Porte. On the 14th of 
January commissioners were sent to the head- A 
quarters of the Grand Duke Nicholas at 
Kesanlik to treat for an armistice and for preliminaries 
of peace. The Russians, now in the full tide of victory, 
were in no hurry to agree with their adversary. Nicholas 
bade the Turkish envoys accompany him to Adrianople, 
and it was not until the 31st of January that the armistice 
was granted and the preliminaries of peace signed. 

While the Turkish envoys were on their journey to 
the Russian headquarters, the session of Parliament 
opened at London. The Ministry had declared at the 
outbreak of war that Great Britain would 
remain neutral unless its own interests should En S lai *d 
be imperilled, and it had defined these interests with due 
clearness both in its communications with the Russian 
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Ambassador and in its statements in Parliament. It was 
laid down that Her Majesty’s Government could not 
permit the blockade of the Suez Canal, or the extension 
of military operations to Egypt; that it could not witness 
with indifference the passing of Constantinople into other 
hands than those of its present possessors; and that it 
would entertain serious objections to any material altera- 
tions in the rules made under European sanction for the 
navigation of the Bosphorus and Dardanelles. 1 In reply 
to Lord Derby’s note which formulated these conditions 
of neutrality Prince Gortschakoff had repeated the Czar’s 
assurance that the acquisition of Constantinople was ex- 
cluded from his views, and had promised to undertake 
no military operation in Egypt; he had, however, let it 
be understood that, as an incident of warfare, the reduc- 
tion of Constantinople might be necessary like that of 
any other capital. In the Queen’s speech at the opening 
of Parliament, Ministers stated that the conditions on 
which the neutrality of England was founded had not 
hitherto been infringed by either belligerent, but that, 
should hostilities be prolonged, some unexpected occur- 
rence might render it necessary to adopt measures of pre- 
caution, measures which could not be adequately prepared 
without an appeal to the liberality of Parliament. From 
language subsequently used by Lord Beaconsfield’s col- 
leagues, it would appear that the Cabinet had some appre- 
hension that the Russian army, escaping from the Czar’s 
control, might seize and attempt permanently to hold 
Constantinople. On the 23rd of January orders were sent 
to Admiral Hornby, commander of the fleet at Besika 
Bay, to pass the Dardanelles, and proceed to Constanti- 
nople. Lord Derby, who saw no necessity for measures 
of a warlike character until the result of the negotiations 
at Adrianople should become known, now resigned office; 
but on the reversal of the order to Admiral Hornby he 
rejoined the Cabinet. On the 28th of January, after the 
Vote of bases of peace had been communicated by 
Credit, Count Schouvaloff to the British Government 
28 - but before they had been actually signed, 
eb# the Chancellor of the Exchequer moved for 
a vote of ^*6,000,000 for increasing the armaments of 
the country. This vote was at first vigorously opposed 
1 Pari. Pap. 1877, vol. lxxxix., p. *35. 
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on the ground that none of the stated conditions of Eng- 
land's neutrality had been infringed, and that in the con- 
ditions of peace between Russia and Turkey there was 
nothing that justified a departure from the policy which 
England had hitherto pursued. In the course of the de- 
bates, however, a telegram arrived from Mr. Layard, 
Elliot's successor at Constantinople, stating that notwith- 
standing the armistice the Russians were pushing on 
towards the capital; that the Turks had been compelled to 
evacuate Silivria on the Sea of Marmora ; that the Russian 
general was about to occupy Tchataldja, an outpost of 
the last line of defence not thirty miles from Constanti- 
nople; and that the Porte was in great alarm, and unable 
to understand the Russian proceedings. The utmost ex- 
citement was caused at Westminster by this telegram 
The fleet was at once ordered to Constanti- 
nople. Mr. Forster, who had led the oppo- ^h^Darda* 
sition to the vote of credit, sought to with- ne iies, Feb" 6 
draw his amendment; and although on the 
following day, with the arrival of the articles of the armis- 
tice, it appeared that the Russians were simply moving 
up to the accepted line of demarcation, and that the Porte 
could hardly have been ignorant of this when Layard's 
telegram was despatched, the alarm raised in London 
did not subside, and the vote of credit was carried by a 
majority of above two hundred. 1 

When a victorious army is, without the intervention 
of some external Power, checked in its work of conquest 
by the negotiation of an armistice, it is invariably made 
a condition that positions shall be handed over to it which 
it does not at the moment occupy, but which it might 
reasonably expect to have conquered within a certain date, 
had hostilities not been suspended. The armistice granted 
to Austria by Napoleon after the battle of Marengo in- 
volved the evacuation of the whole of Upper Italy ; the 
armistice which Bismarck offered to the French Govern- 
ment of Defence at the beginning of the siege of Paris 
would have involved the surrender of Strasburg and of 
Toul. In demanding that the line of demarcation should 
be carried almost up to the walls of Constantinople the 
Russians were asking for no more than would certainly 
have been withfin their hands had hostilities been pro- 

1 Pari. Pap., 1878, vol. Ixxxi., pp. 661, 725. Pari. Deb., vol. ccxxxvii. 
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longed for a few weeks, or even days. Deeply as the 
conditions of the armistice agitated the English people, 
it was not in these conditions, but in the conditions of 
the peace which was to follow, that the true cause of 
contention between England and Russia, if cause there 
was, had to be found. Nevertheless, the approach of the 
Russians to Gallipoli and the lines of Tchat- 
Imminence a ldj a , followed, as it was, by the despatch 
England* °f die British fleet to Constantinople, brought 
Russia and Great Britain within a hair’s 
breadth of war. It was in vain that Lord Derby described 
the fleet as sent only for the protection of the lives and 
property of British subjects. Gortschakoff, who was 
superior in amenities of this kind, replied that the Russian 
Government had exactly the same end in view, with the 
distinction that its protection would be extended to all 
Christians. Should the British fleet appear at the Bos- 
phorus, Russian troops would, in the fulfilment of a 
common duty of humanity, enter Constantinople. Yield- 
ing to this threat, Lord Beaconsfield bade the fleet halt 
at a convenient point in the Sea of Marmora. On both 
sides preparations were made for immediate action. The 
guns on our ships stood charged for battle ; the Russians 
strewed the shallows with torpedoes. Had a Russian 
soldier appeared on the heights of Gallipoli, had an 
Englishman landed on the Asiatic shore of the Bosphorus, 
war would at once have broken out. But after some weeks 
of extreme danger the perils of mere contiguity passed 
away, and the decision between peace and war was trans- 
ferred from the accidents of tent and quarter-deck to the 
deliberations of statesmen assembled in Congress. 

The bases of Peace which were made the condition of 
the armistice granted at Adrianople formed with little 
Treaty of alteration the substance of the Treaty signed 
San Stefano, by Russia and Turkey at San Stefano, a 
March 3 village on the Sea of Marmora, on the 3rd 
of March. By this Treaty the Porte recognised the in- 
dependence of Servia, Montenegro, and Roumania, and 
made considerable cessions of territory to the two former 
States. Bulgaria was constituted an autonomous tributary 
Principality, with a Christian Government and a national 
militia. Its frontier, which was made so extensive as to 
include the greater part of European Turkey, was defined 
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as beginning near Midia on the Black Sea, not sixty 
miles from the Bosphorus; passing thence westwards just 
to the north of Adrianople; descending to the M gean 
Sea, and following the coast as far as the Thracian Cher- 
sonese; then passing inland westwards, so as barely to 
exclude Salonika; running on to the border of Albania 
within fifty miles of the Adriatic, and from this point 
following the Albanian border up to the new Servian 
frontier. The Prince of Bulgaria was to be freely elected 
by the population, and confirmed by the Porte with the 
assent of the Powers; a system of administration was to 
be drawn up by an Assembly of Bulgarian notables; and 
the introduction of the new system into Bulgaria with 
the superintendence of its working was to be entrusted 
for two years to a Russian Commissioner. Until the 
native militia was organised, Russian troops, not exceed- 
ing fifty thousand in number, were to occupy the country; 
this occupation, however, was to be limited to a term 
approximating to two years. In Bosnia and Herzegovina 
the proposals laid before the Porte at the first sitting of 
the Conference of 1876 were to be immediately introduced, 
subject to such modifications as might be agreed upon 
between Turkey, Russia, and Austria. The Porte under- 
took to apply scrupulously in Crete the Organic Law 
which had been drawn up in 1868, taking into account 
the previously expressed wishes of the native population. 
An analogous law, adapted to local requirements, was, 
after being communicated to the Czar, to be introduced 
into Epirus, Thessaly, and the other parts of Turkey in 
Europe for which a special constitution was not provided 
by the Treaty. Commissions, in which the native popu- 
lation was to be largely represented, were in each province 
to be entrusted with the task of elaborating the details of 
the new organisation. In Armenia the Sultan under- 
took to carry into effect without further delay the improve- 
ments and reforms demanded by local requirements, and 
to guarantee the security of the Armenians from Kurds 
and Circassians. As an indemnity for the losses and ex- 
penses of the war the Porte admitted itself to be indebted 
to Russia in the sum of fourteen hundred million roubles; 
but in accordance with the wishes of the Sultan, and in 
consideration o| the financial embarrassments of Turkey, 
the Czar consented to accept in substitution for the greater 
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part of this sum the cession of the Dobrudscha in Europe, 
and of the districts of Ardahan, Ka|*s, Batoum, and 
Bayazid in Asia. As to the balance of three hundred 
million roubles left due to Russia, the mode of payment 
or guarantee was to be settled by an understanding be- 
tween the two Governments. The Dobrudscha was to 
be given by the Czar to Roumania in exchange for Bessar- 
abia, which this State was to transfer to Russia. The 
complete evacuation of Turkey in Europe was to take 
place within three months, that of Turkey in Asia within 
six months, from the conclusion of peace . 1 

It had from the first been admitted by the Russian 
Government that questions affecting the interests of 
Europe at large could not be settled by a 
proposed Treaty between Russia and Turkey alone, 
but mjjst form the subject of European agree- 
ment. Early in hebruary the Emperor of Austria had 
proposed that a European Conference should assemble 
at his own capital. It was subsequently agreed that Berlin, 
instead of Vienna, should be the place of meeting, and 
instead of a Conference a Congress should be held, that 
is, an international assembly of the most solemn form, 
in which each of the Powers is represented not merely 
by an ambassador or an envoy, but by its leading 
Ministers. But the question at once arose whether there 
existed in the mind of the Russian Government a distinc- 
tion between parts of the Treaty of San Stefano bearing 
on the interests of Europe generally and parts which 
affected no States but Russia and Turkey; and whether, 
in this case, Russia was willing that Europe should be 
the judge of the distinction, or, on the contrary, claimed 
for itself the right of withholding portions of the Treaty 
Opposite fr° m tlie cognisance of the European Court, 
purposes of In accepting the principle of a Congress, 
Russia and Lord Derby on behalf of Great Britain made 
England j t a con djtjon that every article of the Treaty 
without exception should be laid before the Congress, not 
necessarily as requiring the concurrence of the Powers, 
but in order that the Powers themselves might in each 
case decide whether their concurrence was necessary or 
not. To this demand Prince Gortschakoff offered the most 
strenuous resistance, claiming for Russia the libertv of 

1 The Treaty, with Maps, is in Pari. Pap. 1878, vol. lxxxiii., p. 239. 
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accepting, or not accepting, the discussion of any ques- 
tion that might be raised. It would clearly have been 
in the power of the Russian Government, had this con- 
dition been granted, to exclude from the consideration 
of Europe precisely those matters which in the opinion 
of other States were most essentially of European import. 
Phraseg of conciliation were suggested ; but no ingenuity 
of language could shade over the difference of purpose 
which separated the rival Powers. Every day the chances 
of the meeting of the Congress seemed to be diminishing, 
the approach of war between Russia and Great Britain 
more unmistakable. Lord Beaconsfield called out the 
Reserves and summoned troops from India; even the pro- 
ject of seizing a port in Asia Minor in case the Sultan 
should fall under Russian influence was discussed in the 
Cabinet. Unable to reconcile himself to these vigorous 
measures, Lord Derby, who had long been at variance 
with the Premier, now finally withdrew from the Cabinet 
(March 28). He was succeeded in his office by the Marquis 
of Salisbury, whose comparison of his relative and pre- 
decessor to Titus Oates revived the interest of the diplo- 
matic world in a now forgotten period of English history. 

The new Foreign Secretary had not been many days 
in office when a Circular, despatched to all the Foreign 
Courts, summed up the objections of Great Britain to the 
Treaty of San Stefano. It was pointed out 
that a strong Slavic State would be created Cl Apr\Yl° f ' 
under the control of Russia, possessing im- 
portant harbours upon the shores of the Black Sea and 
the Archipelago, and giving to Russia a preponderating 
influence over political and commercial relations on both 
those seas ; that a large Greek population would be merged 
in a dominant Slavic majority; that by the extension of 
Bulgaria to the Archipelago the Albanian and Greek 
provinces left to the Sultan would be severed from Con- 
stantinople; that the annexation of Bessarabia and of 
Batoum would make the will of the Russian Government 
dominant over all the vicinity of the Black Sea; that the 
acquisition of the strongholds of Armenia would place 
the population of that province under the immediate in- 
fluence of the Power that held these strongholds,^ while 
through the cession of Bayazid the European trade from 
Trebizond to Persia would become liable to be arrested 
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by the prohibitory barriers of the Russian commercial 
system. Finally, by the stipulation for an indemnity 
which it was beyond the power of Turkey to discharge, 
and by the reference of the mode of payment or guarantee 
to a later settlement, Russia had placed it in its power 
either to extort yet larger cessions of territory, or to force 
Turkey into engagements subordinating its policy in all 
things to that of St. Petersburg. 

It was the object of Lord Salisbury to show that the 
effects of the Treaty of San Stefano, taken in a mass, 
threatened the peace and the interests of Europe, and 
therefore, whatever might be advanced for or against in- 
dividual stipulations of the Treaty, that the Treaty as a 
whole, and not clauses selected by one Power, must be 
submitted to the Congress if the examination was not to 
prove illusory. This was a just line of argument. Never- 
theless it was natural to suppose that some parts of the 
Treaty must be more distasteful than others to Great 
Britain; and Count Schouvaloff, who was 
Schouvaloff sincere ly desirous of peace, applied himself 
to the task of discovering with what conces- 
sions Lord Beaconsfield’s Cabinet would be satisfied. He 
found that if Russia would consent to modifications of 
the Treaty in Congress excluding Bulgaria from the 
Aigean Sea, reducing its area on the south and west, 
dividing it into two provinces, and restoring the Balkans 
to the Sultan as a military frontier, giving back Bayazid 
to the Turks, and granting toother Powers besides Russia 
a voice in the organisation of Epirus, Thessaly, and the 
other Christian provinces of the Porte, England might 
be induced to accept without essential change the other 
provisions of San Stefano. On the 7 th of May Count 
Schouvaloff quitted London for St. Petersburg, in order 
to lay before the Czar the results of his communications 
with the Cabinet, and to acquaint him with the state of 
public opinion in England. On his journey hung the 
issues of peace or war. Backed by the counsels of the 
German Emperor, Schouvaloff succeeded in his mission. 

Secret The Czar determined not to risk the great 
agreement, results already secured by insisting on the 

Ma^ 30 points contested, and Schouvaloff returned to 
London authorized to conclude a pact jyit'h t'he British 
Government on the general basis which had been laid 
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down. On the 30th of May a secret agreement, in which 
the above were the principal points, was signed, and the 
meeting of the Congress for the examination of the entire 
Treaty of San Stefano was now assured. But it was 
not without the deepest anxiety and regret that Lord 
Beaconslield consented to the annexation of Batoum and 
the Armenian fortresses. He obtained indeed an assur- 
ance in the secret agreement with Schouvaloff that the 
Russian frontier should be no more extended on the side 
of Turkey in Asia; but his policy did not stop short here. 
By a Convention made with the Sultan on the 
4th of June, Great Britain engaged, in the Co fVy e ^ ion 
event of any further aggression by Russia j ut ^% 
upon the Asiatic territories of the Sultan, 
to defend these territories by force of arms. The Sultan 
in return promised to introduce the necessary reforms, 
to be agreed upon by the two Powers, for the protection 
of the Christian and other subjects of the Porte in these 
territories, and further assigned the Island of Cyprus to 
be occupied and administered by England. 

It was stipulated by a humorous after-clause Cyprus 
that if Russia should restore to Turkey its Armenian 
conquests, Cyprus would be evacuated by England, and 
the Convention itself should be at an end. 1 

The Congress of Berlin, at which the Premier himself 
and Lord Salisbury represented Great Britain, opened 
on the 13th of June. Though the compromise between 
England and Russia had been settled in Comcress of 
general terms, the arrangement of details Berlin, 
opened such a series of difficulties that the June 13- 
Congress seemed more than once on the point July 13 
of breaking up. It was mainly due to the perseverance 
and wisdom of Prince Bismarck, who transferred the dis- 
cussion of the most crucial points from the Congress to 
private meetings of his guests, and who himself acted 
as conciliator when Gortschakoff folded up his maps or 
Lord Beaconsfield ordered a special train, that the work 
was at length achieved. The Treaty of Trea ty of 
Berlin, signed on the 13th of July, confined Berlin, 
Bulgaria, as an autonomous Principality, to July 13 
the country north of the Balkans, and diminished the 
authority which, pending the establishment of its definitive 

1 Pari. Pap. 1878, vl. lxxxii., p. 3. Globe, May 31, 1878. Hahn, iii. 116. 
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system of government, would by the Treaty of San 
Stefano, have belonged to a Russian commissioner. The 
portion of Bulgaria south of the Balkans, but extending 
no farther west than the valley of the Maritza, and no 
farther south than Mount Rhodope, was formed into a 
Province of East Roumelia, to remain subject to the 
direct political and military authority of the Sultan, under 
conditions of administrative autonomy. The Sultan was 
declared to possess the right of erecting fortifications both 
on the coast and on the land-frontier of this province, 
and of maintaining troops there. Alike in Bulgaria and 
in Eastern Roumelia the period of occupation by Russian 
troops was limited to nine months. Bosnia and Herze- 
govina were handed over to Austria, to be occupied and 
administered by that Power. The cessions of territory 
made to Servia and Montenegro in the Treaty of San 
Stefano were modified with the object of interposing a 
broader strip between these two States; Bayazid was 
omitted from the ceded districts in Asia, and the Czar 
declared it his intention to erect Batoum into a free port, 
essentially commercial. At the instance of France the 
provisions relating to the Greek Provinces of Turkey were 
superseded by a vote in favour of the cession of part of 
these Provinces to the Hellenic Kingdom. The Sultan 
was recommended to cede Thessaly and part of Epirus to 
Greece, the Powers reserving to themselves the right of 
offering their mediation to facilitate the negotiations. In 
other respects the provisions of the Treaty of San Stefano 
were confirmed without substantial change. 

Lord Beaconsfield returned to London, bringing, as 
he said, peace with honour. It was claimed, in the de- 
spatch to our Ambassadors which accompanied the pub- 
lication of the Treaty of Berlin, that in this Treaty the 
cardinal objections raised bv the British Government to 
the Treaty of San Stefano had found an entire remedy. 

“Bulgaria,” wrote Lord Salisbury, “is now 
^fThe^wo 1 con, fi ne d to the river-barrier of the Danube, 
Treaties and consequently has not only ceased to 
possess any harbour on the Archipelago, but 
is removed by more than a hundred miles from the neigh- 
bourhood of that sea. On the Euxine thi important port 
of Bourgas has been restored to the Government of 
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Turkey; and Bulgaria retains less than half the sea-board 
originally assigned to it, and possesses no other port 
except the roadstead of Varna, which can hardly be used 
for aay but commercial purposes. The replacement under 
Turkish rule of Bourgas and the southern half of the sea- 
board on the Euxine, and the strictly commercial character 
assigned to Batoum, have largely obviated the menace to 
the liberty of the Black Sea. The political outposts of 
Russian power have been pushed back to the region 
beyond the Balkans; the Sultan’s dominions have been 
provided with a defensible frontier.” It was in short the 
contention of the English Government that while Russia, 
in the pretended emancipation of a great part of European 
Turkey by the Treaty of San Stefano, had but acquired a 
new dependency, England, by insisting on the division of 
Bulgaria, had baffled this plan and restored to Turkey an 
effective military dominion over all the country south of 
the Balkans. That Lord Beaconsfield did well in severing 
Macedonia from the Slavic State of Bulgaria there is little 
reason to doubt; that, having so severed it, he did ill in 
leaving it without a European guarantee for good govern- 
ment, every successive year made more plain ; the wisdom 
of his treatment of Bulgaria itself must, in the light of 
subsequent events, remain matter for controversy. It may 
fairly be said that in dealing with Bulgaria English states- 
men were, on the whole, dealing with the unknown. 
Nevertheless, had guidance been accepted from the history 
of the other Balkan States, analogies were not altogether 
wanting or altogether remote. During the present century 
three Christian States had been formed out of what had 
been Ottoman territory : Servia, Greece, and Roumania. 
Not one of these had become a Russian Province, or had 
failed to develop and maintain a distinct national exist- 
ence. In Servia an attempt had been made to retain for 
the Porte the right of keeping troops in garrison. This 
attempt had proved a mistake. So long as the right was 
exercised it had simply been a source of danger and 
disquiet, and it had finally been abandoned by the Porte 
itself. In the case of Greece, Russia, with a view to its 
own interests, had originally proposed that the country 
should be divided into four autonomous provinces tributary 
to the Sultan : ^gainst this the Greeks had protested, and 
Canning bad successfully supported their protest. Even 
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the appointment of an ex-Minister of St. Petersburg, 
Capodistrias, as first President of Greece in 1827 had 
faile'd to bring the liberated country under Russian in- 
fluence; and in the course of the half-century which had 
since elapsed it had become one of the commonplaces of 
politics, accepted by every school in every country of 
Western Europe, that the Powers had committed a great 
error in 1833 in not extending to far larger dimensions 
the Greek Kingdom which they then established. In the 
case of Roumania, the British Government had, out of 
fear of Russia, insisted in 1856 that the provinces of 
Moldavia and Wallachia should remain separate : the 
result was that the inhabitants in defiance of England 
effected their union, and that after a few years had passed 
there was not a single politician in England who regarded 
their union otherwise than with satisfaction. If history 
taught anything in the solution of the Eastern question, it 
taught that the effort to reserve for the Sultan a military 
existence in countries which had passed from under his 
general control was futile, and that the best barrier against 
Russian influence was to be found not in the division but 
in the strengthening and consolidation of the States 
rescued from Ottoman dominions. 

It was of course open to English statesmen in 1878 to 
believe that all that had hitherto passed in the Balkan 
Peninsula had no bearing upon the problems of the hour, 
and that, whatever might have been the case with Greece, 
Servia, and Roumania, Bulgaria stood on a completely 
different footing, and called for the application of 
principles not based on the experience of the past but on 
the divinations of superior minds. Should the history 
of succeeding years bear out this view, should the Balkans 
become a true military frontier for Turkev, should 
Northern Bulgaria sink to the condition of a Russian 
dependency, and Eastern Roumelia, in severance from its 
enslaved kin, abandon itself to a thriving ease behind 
the garrisons of the reforming Ottoman, Lord Beacons- 
field will have deserved the fame of a statesman whose 
intuitions, undimmed by the mists of experience, pene- 
trated the secret of the future, and shaped, because they 
discerned, the destiny of nations. It will be the task 
of later historians to measure the exact period after the 
Congress of Berlin at which the process indicated by Lord 
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Beaconsfield came into visible operation; it is the mis- 
fortune of those whose view is limited by a single decade 
to have to record that in every particular, with the single 
exception of the severance of Macedonia from the Slavonic 
Principality, Lord Beaconsfield’s ideas, purposes and 
anticipations, in so far as they related to Eastern Europe, 
have hitherto been contradicted by events. What hap- 
pened in Greece, Servia, and Roumania has happened 
in Bulgaria. Experience, thrown to the winds by English 
Ministers in 1878, has justified those who listened to its 
voice. There exists no such thing as a Turkish fortress 
on the Balkans; Bourgas no more belongs to the Sultan 
than Athens or Belgrade; no Turkish soldier has been 
able to set foot within the territory whose very name, 
Eastern Roumelia, was to stamp it as Turkish dominion. 
National independence, a living force in Greece, in Servia, 
in Roumania, has proved its power in Bulgaria too. The 
efforts of Russia to establish its influence over a people 
liberated by its arms have been repelled with unexpected 
firmness. Like the divided members of Roumania, the 
divided members of Bulgaria have effected their union. 
In this union, in the growing material and moral force of 
the Bulgarian State, Western Europe sees a power wholly 
favourable to its own hopes for the future of the East, 
wholly adverse to the extension of Russian rule : and it 
has been reserved for Lord Beaconsfield’s colleague at 
the Congress of Berlin, regardless of the fact that Bul- 
garia north of the Balkans, not the southern Province, 
created that vigorous military and political organisation 
which was the precursor of national union, to explain 
that in dividing Bulgaria into two portions the English 
Ministers of 1878 intended to promote its ultimate 
unity, and that in subjecting the southern half to 
the Sultan’s rule they laid the foundation for its ultimate 
independence. 
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dissolves the Chambers, 84, 85 
his government (1824-1827), 83, 84 
makes Vicomte de Martignac 
chief minister, 85 
Ordinances of July, 90 
Charles, Prince, of Hohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen, commands at 
Plevna, 528 

elected Hereditary Prince of Rou- 
mania, 349 

Ch&tillon, rout of French troops at 
(1870), 494 
Chios, 9 

massacre by Turks, 38 
Cholera, outbreaks of, 109, 264 
Christian VIII, King of Denmark, 
206, 207 % 


551 

Christian IX, cedes his claims in 
Schleswig-Holstein to Austria 
and Prussia, 428 

succeeds Frederick VII as King of 
Denmark, 423 

Christian, Prince (of Gliicksburg), 
declared heir to throne of 
Schleswig-Holstein, 290 
(see, also , Christian IX) 
Christians, massacre of, 27 
Chrzanowski, commander of Sar- 
dinian army against Austria, 
256 

Civita Vecchia, French occupation 
of, renewed, 465 
the French at, 269 
Clamart, massacre of National 
Guards at (1871), 508 
Clarendon, Lord, represents Great 
Britain at Conference of Paris 
(1856), 344 
Clergy (Greek), 5 

Clergy (Romish), decline of influence 
in France under Louis 
Philippe, 98 

growth of power in Austria, 293 
reformation proposed in Italy, 159- 
160 

rise of power in France under 
Charles X, 84 
Clotilde, Princess, 360 

betrothed to Prince Jerome Napo- 
leon, 362 

Cobden, Richard, 310 
Codrington, Admiral, 63 
attacks Ibrahim’s forces, 64 
Collin, Austrian general, occupies 
free city of Cracow, 173 
Commercial Treaty between Eng- 
land and Turkey, 147 
Commune of Paris, the (1871), a 
revolutionary committee 

formed, 507 

attempts made to overthrow 
Government of National De- 
fence, 507 

destruction of public buildings, 508 
Generals Lecomte and Clement 
Thomas seized and put to 
death, 507 

hostilities with the troops of Ver- 
sailles, 507 

slaughter of prisoners and host- 
ages, 508 

the National Guard, 507 
Conscription, in Hungary, 254 
in Prussia, 399, 400 
Constantine, Grand Duke, 56 
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Constantine, Grand Duke — continued 
withdraws Russian troops from 
Poland, 107 

Constantine, Grand Duke (younger), 
appointed Viceroy at Warsaw, 
416 

attempt on his life at Warsaw, 

416 

Constantinople, Conference of 
(1876), 522 

execution of Patriarch and mas- 
sacre of archbishops and 
Christians, 27 

expulsion of Christians by Mah- 
mud II, 68 
terrorism at, 26 
Corfu, 19 

Corinth, Isthmus of, 42 
Cortes, Spanish, agrees to modifi- 
cation of Constitution of 1812, 

138 

frequent succession of new, 137 
Coulmiers, Tann defeated at, 499 
Cowley, Lord, attempts to mediate 
between Austria, France, and 
Sardinia, 363 

Cracow, occupied by Austrians, 173 
Cr&nieux, M., 495 
Crete, 36 

conquered by Egyptians, 46 
rises against Turkey, 349 
Crimean War, barren in positive 
results, 31 1 

battle of Balaclava, 333 
battle of Inkermann, 335 
battle of the Alma, 331 
battle of the Tchernaya, 341 
bombardment of Sebastopol, 333 
capCure of the Malakoff by the 
French, 341 
commencement of, 323 
fall of Kars, 342 
fall of Sebastopol, 341 
loss of English troops from severe 
winter, 336 

Parliamentary papers, etc, res-- 
pecting, 312 (note) 

Croatia, movement in (1848), 231 et 
seq . 

Crown Prince of Prussia, at the 
battle of Sedan, 491 
at the siege of Paris, 493 
commands southern army against 
the French (1870), 483 
defeats the French at Weissen- 
burg, 483 

MacMahon defeated at Worth by, 

483-4 


Crown Prince of Prussia — contd . 
opposes Bismarck’s measures 
against the Press, 407 
takes part in the campaign 
against Austria (1866), 443 et 
seq. 

unfriendly relations with Bis- 
marck, 505 

Customs-Union (see Zollverein) 
Custozza, battle of, between Aus- 
trians and Sardinians, 230 
second battle of, between Aus- 
trians and Italians, 444 
Cuza, Prince Alexander, elected Hos- 
podar of Moldavia and Wal- 
iachia, 348-9 

expelled by his subjects, 349 
Cyprus, assigned to England by 
Turkey, 539 

Czartoryski, Polish noble, President 
of Provisional Government in 
Poland, 107 

Czechs of Bohemia, the, 197 

hostility to Hungary, 239, 240, 

45i» 454» 455 

their rising at Prague, 225 


Dahlmann, reports on armistice of 
Malmo, 268 

retires from National Assembly, 
281 

Danton, 361 

Danube, the, Russian passage of 
(1876), 526 

Danubian Provinces, Austrian pro- 
tection, 329 

Charles of Hohenzollern elected 
Hereditary Prince of Rou- 
mania, 349 

entered by Russian troops, 318 
evacuation by Russia, 329 
incorporation with Austria pro- 
posed by Napoleon III, 348 
Prince Alexander Cuza elected 
Hospodar of Moldavia and 
Wallachia, and expelled, 348-9 
rights and privileges guaranteed 
by the Powers at Paris Con- 
ference (1856), 345 

Dardanelles, the, 144 
entry of British and French fleets, 
321 

entry of French and English fleets 

(1839). >48 

rule for passage of war-ships 
agreed upon by the Powers, 
153 f 
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De£k, Hungarian statesman, 172 
leader of Hungarian Assembly, 
452 

promotes reconciliation with Aus- 
tria, 453 

Debreczin, Hungarian Parliament 
at, 247 

Dembinski, appointed by Kossuth to 
command of Hungarian army 
in war against Austria, 248, 
2 53 

Denmark, accession of Christian IX, 
4 2 3 

armistice of Malmo with Prussia, 
268 

conflict with Prussia and Austria 
respecting Schleswig-Holstein, 
421 et seq. 

death of Christian VIII and acces- 
sion of Frederick VII, 207 
death of Frederick VII, 421, 423 
King Christian cedes his rights in 
Schleswig-Holstein, 428 
peace with Prussia, 289 
rebellion of Schleswig-Holstein, 


205 

Treaty of Vienna, 428 
war with Prussia respecting 

Schleswig-Holstein, 207 
Depretis, Pro-Dictator at Palermo, 
3 8 4 

resigns office, 388 

Derby, Lord, English Foreign Secre- 
tary (1876), proposes a con- 
ference at Constantinople, 


521, 522 

differences with Lord Beaconsfield 


on Eastern Question, and re- 
signation of office, 537 
resignation and resumption of 
office, 532 

De Rigny, Admiral, 65 
Diebitsch, commander of Russian 
forces, 71 

crosses the Balkans, 72 
defeats Turks at Kulewtscha, 72 
invades Poland, 108 
Diet of Frankfort, calls out the 
Federal forces, 440 
decrees federal execution in Hol- 


stein, 423 

enters upon reform, 191 
extinct from 1848 to 1850, 285 
further repressive measures of, 118 
Prussian demands (1866), 437 
restored by Austria, 286 
withdrawal of Prussian envoy, 440 
Dijon, 501 a 


Disraeli, Benjamin (see Beaconsfield) 

"Dobrudscha, the, advance of 1876, 
526 

ceded to Russia, 536 
given to Roumania in exchange 
for Bessarabia, 536 
Russian advance into, 329 

Donch6ry, 490 

Douay, General, defeat and death 
of, 483 

leads French troops at Weissen- 
burg, 483 

Dramali, Turkish commander, 40, 
42, 43 

death of, 43 

Dresden, democratic rising in, 280 
occupied by Prussians, 442 

Ducrot, General, 500 

Diippel, 426 

Durando, Papal general, 226, 229 

Egypt, conquest of Crete, 45-6 
navy defeated at Navarino, 64 et 
seq. 

second war with Turkey (1839), 
147 

war with Turkey (1832), 140 et 
seq. 

Elliot, Sir H., British ambassador 
at Constantinople, 516, 522 

Emigrant Nobles (France), granted 
compensation of ^40,000,000, 

84 . 

Ems, Benedetti’s interview with 
King of Prussia at, 470 et 
seq. 

telegram respecting pretended in- 
sult to French ambassador, by 
King William of Prussia, 473 

England, acquisition of Cyprus, 539 
agreement made at Conference of 
Paris regarding rights of 
neutrals, 345 

assists Spain with arms and stores 
in quelling Carlist rebellion, 
L35 

attempts to mediate between Aus- 
tria, France, and Sardinia, 
363 

battle of Balaclava, and Charge of 
the Light Brigade, 333-4 
battle of Inkermann, 335 
battle of the Alma, 331 
Conference of London recognises 
independence of Belgium, 102 
Conference of London respecting 
Denmark and Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, 427 
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England — continued 
Conference of Vienna (May, 1855) 
fails to arrange treaty of 
peace, 338 

Congress of Berlin, 539 
declaration of war, in conjunction 
with France, against Russia, 
3 2 3 

demands on Russia as the basis 
of peace, 330 

despatch of fleet to Besika Bay on 
entry of Russian troops into 
Danubian Provinces, 320 
despatches fleet to Besika Bay, 
5i5 

Disraeli’s foreign policy, 517 et 
seq. 

fall of Sebastopol, 341 
fleet ordered to Constantinople, 
and reversal of order, 532, 533 
fleet sent to Naples on Austria’s 
occupation of Ferrara, 161 
fleet sent to the Dardanelles, 148 
growing friendliness towards 
France, 126 

imminence of war with Russia, 
534 

inaction in Eastern Policy after 
Navarino, 66 

insists on division of Danubian 
Provinces, 348 

Lord Derby’s resignation and re- 
sumption of office, 532 
loss of troops in the Crimea 
during winter' of 1854, 336 
mismanagement of the campaign 
in the Crimea, 336 
objections to Treaty of San Ste- 
fano summed up in a circular 
to the Powers, 536-7 
opinion on Bulgarian massacres, 
5*6 

Palmerston becomes Premier, 336 
passing of Reform Bill (1832), 124 
et seq . 

policy of Lord Aberdeen and coa- 
lition ministry (1853), 319 
Protocol of London respecting 
Greek frontier, 76 
protocol with Russia, 58 
rejects Berlin Memorandum, 515 
repudiates schemes respecting dis- 
integration of the Sultan’s 
dominions, 315 

resignation of Lord Aberdeen’s 
ministry, 336 

resumption of the siege of Sebas- 
topol, 339 et seq. 


E n gl and — conti nued 
secret agreement with Russia, 538 
settlement of Eastern Question 
(1840, 152 

squadron sent to Portugal to 
demand indemnity for attack 
on British subjects, 128 
state of, in 1851, 309 
sympathy with Italian revolution, 
39 * 

Talleyrand, and intervention in 
Belgian affairs, 101-2 
the Constantinople Congress, 522 
et seq. 

the “ London Protocol,” 524 
treaty of peace with Russia signed 
at Paris (1856), 344 
troops land in the Crimea, 331 
Turks defeated at Navarino, 65-6 
vacillation on Schleswig-Holstein 
question, 428-9 
Volunteer Forces, 378 
vote of credit for ,£6,000,000 for 
army purposes, 532 
Epirus, 80, 540 

Erfurt, meeting-place of Federal 
Parliament (1849), 283 
Erzeroum, 531 
Eski Sagra, 527 

Espartero, General, appointed Re- 
gent of Spain, 139 
defeats the Carlists (1839), 139 
exiled, 139 

Etienne, St., revolt of working- 
classes at, 122 
Etropol, 530 

Eugenie, Empress, declines Prussian 
conditions of peace, 497 
eagerness for war with Prussia, 

474 

flight from Paris after Napoleon’s 
surrender at Sedan, 492 
insists on MacMahon marching to 
relief of Metz, 489 
Eupatoria, Bay of, landing of Allies 
in, 331 

Evans, Colonel de Lacy, leads Eng- 
lish and French volunteers 
against the Carlists, 137 
Exhibition, Great, of 1851, 309 


Faidherbe, General, leads the 
French army of the North 
against the Prussians, 500 
Failly, General, defeats Garibaldians 
at Mentana, 465 
surprised at $eaumont, 490 
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Falckenstein, Prussian general, 446 I .Four, Days of June (1848) in Paris, 


Farini (Sardinian commissioner in 
Modena), 366, 369 
accepts dictatorship of Modena, 
370 

Favre, Jules, addresses circular to 
European Courts on over- 
throw of Napoleonic Empire, 
, 493 

becomes Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, 49a 

meets Bismarck at Ferri&res to 
negotiate for peace, 494 
meets Bismarck at Versailles to 
discuss terms of armistice, 
502 

proposes deposition of Napoleon 

III, 492 

Ferdinand, King of Spain, death 
of (1833), 129 

Ferdinand I, Emperor of Austria, 
abdication of, 244 
dissolves Hungarian Parliament, 
and declares its acts null and 
void, 239 

flight from Vienna, 224 
flight to Olmiitz, 240 
succeeds Francis (1835), 167 
yields to demands of students and 
mob respecting National 
Guard, 223 

Ferdinand II, King of Naples, con- 
quers Sicily, 265 
death of, 379 

his violence and oppression, 265 
proclaims a Constitution, 161 

Fernanda, Infanta, marriage of, 182 

Ferretti, Mastai, bishop of Imola, 
elected Pope, 160 

Ferri&res, meeting of Favre and 
Bismarck at, 494 

Fewzi, Admiral Achmet, hands over 
Turkish fleet to Mehemet Ali, 
148 

Fialin (or Persigny), confidant of 
Louis Napoleon, 301 

Fieschi, attempt on the life of Louis 
Philippe, 123 

Fleet, German, sold by auction, 291 

Fleury, French officer, and confi- 
dant of Louis Napoleon, 301 

Florence (see Tuscany) 

Forbach, 482 

Forey, French general, under Louis 
Napoleon, 306 

Forster, W. E., opposes the vote of 
credit for ^6,000,000 for 
army purpose? 533 


215, 216 

“ Four Points,” the, rejected by 
Russia, 330 

Fourier, M., Socialistic work of, 
185 

France, abdication and flight of 
Louis Philippe, 188 
abdication of Charles X, 96 
aims of Louis Napoleon, 294-5 
ambassador withdraws from Turin 
on Sardinian invasion of 
Papal States, 388 
annexation of Savoy and Nice, 376 
army of the Loire, 496 
at Congress of Berlin, 539 
attack on the Malakoff, 339 
attempt on life of Louis Philippe 
by Fieschi, 123 

attempted insurrections (1849), 
262 

attitude towards insurrection in 
Papal States, 112 
Austrians defeated at Magenta, 

36S 

battle of Inkermann, 335 
battle of Sedan, and surrender of 
Napoleon, 490, 491 
battle of the Alma, 331 
battle of Worth, 483 
campaign against the Arabs, 88 
capitulation of Metz, 497 
capitulation of Paris, and armis- 
tice, 502 

capture of Algiers by General 
Bourmont, 89 
Comte de Chambord, 510 
condition of army in 1870, 479 
coup d'ktat of Dec. 2, 1851, 304 
et seq. 

declaration of war against 
Russia, 323 

declares war, in conjunction with 
Sardinia, against Austria, 364 
declines to send troops to Spain 
to quell Carlist rebellion, 136 
defeat of Russia at battle of the 
Tchernaya, 341 

defeated at Spicheren, Mar9-la- 
Tour. and Gravelotte, 484 et 
seq. 

defeated at Weissenburg, 482 
defeats Turks at Navarino, 65 
demand for Parliamentary reform, 
183 

deposition of the Emperor, and 
proclamation of a Republic, 
492 
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France — continued 
dispute with Russia respecting 
Holy Places in Palestine, 314 
effect of Revolution (February, 
1848) on Europe, 189, 190 
entry of Germans into Paris 
(March 1, 1871), 504 
fall of .Strasburg, 496 
Ferrara occupied by Austria, 160 
first acts of National Assembly, 
214 

fleet despatched to Besika Bay on 
entry of Russian troops into 
Danubian provinces, 320 
fleet sent to Naples, 161 
formation of a government of 
national defence, 492 
franchise limitation law carried, 

297 

Gambetta undertakes formation of 
national armies, 495 
Government of Charles X (1824- 
1827), 83 et seq. 

growth of friendliness towards 
England, 126 

incompetence and lethargy of 
ministers in war preparation, 
480 

indignation against Prussia at 
candidature of Prince Leopold 
for the Spanish throne, 469 
insurrection (four days of June, 
1848), 215 

insurrection of the Commiyie and 
national guard in Paris, 506 
insurrections in Paris, Lyons, 
Grenoble, etc., against Gov- 
ernment, 122, 123 
isolation in 1870, 467 
joins in a treaty with England 
and Russia for suppressing 
conflict in the East, 60 
laws of 1835 to suppress sedition, 
123 

Louis Napoleon elected President, 
220 

Louis Napoleon prepares for a 
coup d'etat , 301 et seq . 

Louis Napoleon proclaimed Napo- 
leon III (Dec. 2, 1852), 308 
Louis Napoleon seeks for pro- 
longation of his Presidency, 

298 

Louis Philippe made King, 96 
marriage of the Duke of Mont- 
pensier to the Infanta of 
Spain, 182 

massacre in Paris, 307 


France — continued 
McMahon ’s presidency, 510 
meeting of Provisional Govern- 
ment, 211 

ministries of Martignac and 
Polignac, 85 

misappropriation of public funds, 
480 

Napoleon III mediates between 
Prussia and Austria, 445 
Napoleon plans establishment of 
an Italian Kingdom, 374 
Napoleon III proposes to direct 
operations at siege of Sebas- 
topol, 340 

Napoleon seeks for cession of 
Luxemburg, 461 

National Assembly meets at Bor- 
deaux, 503 

National Assembly seeks to 
abolish national workshops, 

214 

national workshops, 212 
nature of Revolution of 1830, 97 
obtains Venetia for Italy, 445 
opposition to Louis Philippe in the 
Chambers, 184 

order for enlistment of workmen, 

215 

Orleans taken by Germans, 496 
outcry against Prussian aggres- 
sion, 462 

peace with Austria concluded at 
Villafranca, 368 

plebiscite maintains Louis Napo- 
leon in office, 308 
prorogation of Chambers, and 
General Election, 88 et seq. 
publication of Ordinances in the 
Moniteur , 90 

re-occupation of Civita Vecchia, 

465 

reconciliation with Hungary, 453 
Republic proclaimed, 188 
restores Pontifical Government, 
263 

revision of Constitution for pro- 
longing Napoleon’s Presi- 
dency rejected, 301 
Revolution of February, 1848, 186 
Revolution of July, 1830, 92 et 
seq. 

riot of May 15, 1848, 214 
rise of Louis Napoleon, 217 et seq. 
September Convention with Italy, 
434 

siege and capture of Rome, 262 
siege of Pari 4 } 494 
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F ranee — conti nued 
sixteen only out of eighty-seven 
departments favour war with 
Prussia, 475 
spread of Socialism, 185 
support given to Viceroy of 
Egypt, 14s, 148 
sympathy with Greece, 60 
Syria occupied by troops (i860), 


349 


the Republic under M. Thiers, 510 
Thiers arranges terms of peace 
with Bismarck, 503-4 
Thouvenel appointed Foreign 
Minister, 375 

Treaties of Versailles and Frank- 
fort with Germany, 504 
treaty of peace with Russia signed 
at p aris (1856), 344 
troops despatched to occupy Rome 
and restore Papal power, 260 
troops land in the Crimea, 331 
universal suffrage refused by As- 
sembly, 304 

victory at Solferino, 367 
Walewski dismissed from office, 


war decided against Prussia 
(1870), 474 

Francis II, King of Austria, death 
°f ( t ^35), 167 

Francis II, King of Naples, at- 
tempts to negotiate alliance 
with Piedmont, 385 
conducted by the French, on fall 
of Gaeta, to Papal States, 391 
flight from Naples on the advance 
of Garibaldi, 386 
succeeds his father, Ferdinand II, 


Francis Joseph I, Emperor of Aus- 
tria (1848), 244 

commands his army in Italy, 367 
conflict with Hungarian Assem- 
blies, 409, 410 

crowned King of Hungary, 452, 
455 

demands surrender of Kossuth, 


dissolves Parliament, 244 
excluded from Germany, 445, 447 
interview with Napoleon III at 
Villafranca, 368 

private arrangements with Napo- 
leon III for defence against 
Prussia, 464 1 

promises to restore the old Con- 
stitution to Hungary, 409, 410 


Frankfort, Diet of (see Diet of 
Frankfort) 

Frankfort, German National Assem- 
bly of, 208-9 

debates on Primary Rights, 266 
et seq. 

discusses German relations with 
Austria, 273 

elects Frederick William IV Em- 
peror, 277 

end of the Parliament, 280 
German governments reject the 
Constitution, 279 

outrages on ratification of armis- 
tice of Malmo, 269 
passes the Constitution, 277 
Frankfort, rising at, 119 
Fredericia, Danish fortress of, 268 
Frederick VII, King of Denmark, 
accession of, 207 
death in 1863, 421, 423 
publishes draft of a Constitution, 
207 

war with Prussia respecting 
Schleswig-Holstein, 207-8 
Frederick William III (Prussia), 
attitude towards Greece, 59 
death in 1840, 176 
Frederick William IV (Prussia), at- 
tempts to form a union of 
German states, 282 
convokes united Diet at Berlin, 
178 

elected Emperor of Germany by 
Frankfort Parliament, 277 
his character, 176-7 
letter to Bunsen on England’s 
assistance to Turkey, 325 
(note) 

letter to Bunsen on the Emperor 
Nicholas, 337 (note) 
manifesto to German people 
during disturbances of March, 
1848, 203 

proposes that rights of Christian 
subjects of the Sultan should 
be guaranteed, 325 
prorogues, and dissolves, Prussian 
Assembly, 271-2 
refuses Imperial crown, 279 
succeeds his father in 1840, 176 
total failure of attempt to form a 
German Federal Union, 292 
violent language to the Deputies, 
J 79 

withdraws from public affairs, 396 
withdraws to Potsdam during 
riots at Berlin, 270 
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Frederick Charles, Prince, besieges 
Metz, 488, 492 

commands central Prussian army 
against the French, 483 
commands Prussian troops in 
Schleswig against Denmark, 
426 

takes part in campaign against 
Austria, 443 et seq. 

Frobel, member of German Parlia- 
ment of Frankfort, 242 
Froschwiller, 484 

Frossard, General, leads French 
corps against Saarbriicken, 

482 


Gaeta, bombardment of, and sur- 
render to Sardinian troops, 
39i 

flight of Pius IX to, 255 
Gagern, von (President of German 
National Assembly in 1848), 
266 

leads Liberals in Federal Parlia- 
ment at Erfurt, 284 

proposes a conditional union with 
Austria, 274 

succeeds Schmerling as chief 
minister in Frankfort Parlia- 
ment, 274 

Gai, Illyrian leader, 231 
Galicia, insurrection of Poles (1846), 
174 

Gallipoli, English and French troops 
landed at, for the defence of 
Constantinople, 329, 534 
Gambetta, M., le.aves Paris during 
the siege to undertake organi- 
sation of national armies, 
etc., 49s 

proclaims French Republic after 
Sedan, 492 

resignation, and reasons therefor, 
503 

Garibaldi, General, asks Victor Em- 
manuel to dismiss Cavour, 

389 

breach with Count Cavour, 377-8 

captures Palermo, and assumes 
the dictatorship, 382, 383 

commands a body of auxiliaries 
during Franco-Prussian war, 
5 °* 

declares for the House of Savoy, 
358 (note) 

defeats Neapolitans at Cajazzo, 

389 


Garibaldi, General — continued 
defeats Neapolitans at Milazzo, 

383 

expedition to Sicily, 381 
heads a corps in defence of Rome 
against the French, 260 
his troops invade Papal States 
(1867), 465 

hostility to cession of Nice to 
France, 377 

lack of administrative faculty, 384 
leads volunteers against Austria 

(■859). 363. 36s 

leaves Rome, and escapes to 
America, 261-2 
meets Victor Emmanuel, 390 
proposes to lead expedition against 
Rome, 373 
reduces Capua, 390 
request for lieutenancy of 
Southern Italy declined by 
Victor Emmanuel, 390 
requests Victor Emmanuel to con- 
sent to his march on Rome, 

389 

returns home, 390 
triumphant entry into Naples, 386 
wounded and made prisoner at 
Aspromonte, 433 

Gastein, Convention of, 432, 439 
Georgakis, Greek insurgent, 25 
Germany, agitation in Western 
Germany, 191 
Agreement of Gastein, 432 
an epoch of reaction in, 290 et seq. 
assumption of title of Emperor by 
King William, 506 
condition after French Revolution 
of 1830, 1 15 et seq. 
conflict in Hesse-Cassel between 
ministry and people, 286 
Constitutions granted in Hanover 
and Saxony, 117 

denunciation of Frankfort Assem- 
bly, 279 et seq. 

desire for unity amongst the 
people, 208 

despotic reaction (1832), 118 et seq. 
disagreement between Austria 
and Prussia, 431 
end of the Parliament, 280 
establishment of a Customs-Par- 
liament, 468 

first Parliament of German Em- 
pire opened at Berlin, 506 
formation ofo Federal Constitution 
and Federal Parliament at 
Erfurt, 283 
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Germany — continued 
formation of National Society, 398 
formation of the Ante-Parliament, 
208 

Franco-German War, 481 et seq. 
Frankfort Assembly discusses re- 
lation of Austrian Empire to 
Germany, 273 

Frederick William IV refuses to 
accept the Imperial crovvn, 
279 

insurrections in Brunswick and 
Cassel, 1 16 

“ League of the Three Em- 
perors,” 511, 512 
meeting of National Assembly at 
Frankfort, 210 

military organisation (1867), 463 
mobilisation of troops (1870^ 478 
national fleet sold by auction, 290, 
291 

outrages at Frankfort on ratifica- 
tion of armistice of Malmo, 
269 

progress of Bismarck’s work of 
consolidation, 468 
repressive measures of Metternich, 
119, 120 

revival of idea of German union 
under Regency of Crown 
Prince William, 397 
rising at Frankfort, 119 
Schleswig-Holstein and German 
interests, 424, 425 
Southern States : alliance with 
King of Prussia, 463 
sympathy with Schleswig-Holstein 
in its rebellion against Den- 
mark, 205 
the Danish war, 427 
the Zollverein, 116 
Treaty of Prague, 446 
union of Northern and Southern 
States, 504 et seq. 
war between Austria and Prussia, 
440 et seq . 

work of the Assembly, 266 
Gervinus, member of 'German 
National Assembly, 210 
Gioberti, aims in his writings at re- 
formation of Italy through the 
Papacy, 159 

Gitschin, headquarters of King of 
Prussia in campaign against 
Austria, 443 

Giulay, General, commands Aus- 
trians in 1859, 365 
Goeben, General, 500 


Goito, 229 

Gorgei, Hungarian commander, 246, 
247, 249, 252 
Kossuth and, 248 
surrenders to Austrians at Vila- 
gos, 253 

Gortschakoff, Prince Alexander, 532 
Berlin Memorandum, 514 
rejects interference of the Powers 
with regard to Polish affairs, 
418 

seeks to dissuade the Czar from 
making peace with England 
and Allies, 344 

Servian campaign, 520, 524-5, 534 
represents Russia at Conference of 
Vienna (May, 1855), 338 
resists Milutine’s measures in 
Poland, 419 

Gourko, General, leads Russian 
corps in Bulgaria, 527, 528, 
530 

Govone, General, at Berlin, 435 

Gramont, Duke of (French Foreign 
Minister, 1870), 469 
favours war with Prussia, 470 
interviews Baron Werther, 472 

Gravelotte, battle of, 488 

Greece, assassination of Capodis- 
trjas, 80 

Capodistrias elected President, 74 
civil war, 43 

communal organisation of, 6 
condition after battle of Navarino, 
66 

defeat of the Turks, 43 
defeats in the Morea, 48 et seq. 
double invasion by Turks, 40 
fall of the Acropolis of Athens, 
5i 

foundation of Odessa, 17 
gains Thessaly at Congress of 
Berlin, 540 
Greek Church, 5 
growth of commerce, 16, 17 
in the Napoleonic age, 1 
influence of French Revolution, 18 
influence of the bishops, 6 
intellectual revival in eighteenth 
century, 12 

intervention of Great Britain and 
Russia, 58, 59 
islands of, 8 
Koraes, 13 et seq. t 17 
language of modern, 14 
limits of, settled by the Powers, 

76, 77 

massacre at Chios, 38 
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Greece — conti nued 
Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg 
accepts (and renounces) the 
Crown, 77, 78 

Prince Otho of Bavaria made 
King, 80 

races and institutions, 1 et seq. 
revolt of the Morea, 25, 33 
Rhegas, and his songs, 18 
sympathy among the Liberals and 
Ultramontanes of France, 60 
the Armatoli and Klephts, 7, 8 
the Hetaeria Philike, 20, 21, 22 
the Hospodars, 1 1 
the Phanariots, n 
the Sultan to retain paramount 
sovereignty, 61 

transfer of Ionian Islands (1864) 
by Great Britain, 81 
Turks to be removed from the 
country, 58 

Gregorius IV, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, 26 
execution of, 27 

Gregory XVI, Pope, in 

appeals to Austria for assistance 
against insurgents of Bologna, 
hi 

death in 1846, 160 
refuses to accept proposals of re- 
forms recommended by Con- 
ference of Rome, 114 

Grenoble, revolt of working classes 
(1834), 122 

Grey, Lord, and the English Reform 
Bill, 125 

Guerazzi, imprisonment of, 258 

Guizot, M., approves of marriage 
of Duke of Montpensier to 
the Infanta of Spain, 182 
resignation (1848), 187 
succeeds Thiers as French 
Premier, 152 


Ham, place of Louis Napoleon’s 
imprisonment, 218 

Hama, 140 

Hambach Castle, demonstration 
against German despotism at, 
118 

Hanover, annexed by Prussia, 445 
attempt to form a union with 
Prussia, 282 

conquered by Prussia, 442 
insurrection in, 117 
secedes from league with Prussia, 
283 


Hassenpflug, Chief Minister in 
Hesse-Cassel, 286 

Hastings, Captain, commands a 
Greek detachment, 64 
Haynau, General, 252, 253 
Herzegovina, handed to Austria at 
Congress of Berlin, 540 
revolts against Turkey, 512 
Hesse, annexed to Prussia, 445 
appeal to Diet of Frankfort, 286 
conflict between Ministry and 
people, 286 

conquered by Prussia, 442 
Hassenpflug appointed Chief 
Minister, 286 

renewed struggle between Elector 
and people, 398 

settlement of affairs referred to 
Diet of Frankfort, 288 
Hetaeria Philike, the, inaugurates 
rebellion of Greece, 20 et seq. 
Hohenlohe, Prince (Prime Minister 
of Prussia, 1862), 401 
resignation of, 401 
Holland, bombardment of Antwerp, 
104 

conflict with Belgium, 103-4 
refuses to accept decision of Con- 
ference of London with regard 
to Belgian frontier, 104 
Holstein, insurrection in, 207 
(see, also , Schleswig-Holstein) 
Homs, Turks attacked by Ibrahim 
at, 141 

Hornby, Admiral, commander of 
English fleet at Besika Bay, 
532 

Hortense, mother of Louis Napoleon, 
217 

Hospodars, Alexander Cuza elected 
Hospodar of Moldavia and 
Wallachia, 349 
Greek, 11 

H6tel de Ville, a Provisional 
Government installed in, 188, 
, 21 4 

Louis Philippe addresses mob 
from, 95 

meeting of Lafayette’s Municipal 
Committee (July, 1830), 95 
meeting - place of Provisional 
Government (1848), 21 1 
seized by insurgents, 92 
Hrabowsky, Austrian general, at- 
tempts to occupy Carlowitz,^ 
2 34> 235 • 

Hugo, Victor, arrested by Louis 
Napoleon, 307 
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Hungary, affairs in 1825, 163 
Austria’s vengeance, 253, 254 
Austrians enter Pesth, 247 
campaign of 1849, 25 2 
capitulation of Vilagos, 253 
constitutional rights extinguished, 
253 

coronation of Francis Joseph, 452, 
455 

Count Apponyi appointed Chief 
Minister, 172 

declaration of independence, 250 
Diet refuses to elect representa- 
tives to Austrian Central 
Council, 410 

diploma for restoring old Consti- 
tution published by Austria, 
4°9 

dissolution of the Diet, 41 1 
drives Austrians out of the 
country, 249 

establishment of military rule in, 
4 11 

general progress after 1830, 165 
Kossuth addresses Chambers on 
Austrian despotism, 191-2 
Kossuth imprisoned for publishing 
reports of debates, 165 
Kossuth’s journal, 167 
meeting of Diet at Pesth, 410 
Parliament withdraws to Debrec- 
zin, 247 

peasantry laws, 166 
powers of the Magyars, 169 
reforms of the Diet of 1843, 168 
resists establishment of a Central 
Council, 410 

revolt of the Serbs, 231 et seq. 
Rusian intervention on the side of 
Austria, 251 

schemes of Count Sz^chenyi, 166 
settlement of conflict with Aus- 
tria, 451 et seq. 

Slavic national movements, 169 
the Magyars and Slavs, 164 
war with Austria, 245 et seq. 
wins independence, 195 
Hussein Avni, assassination of, 515 
deposes Sultan Abdul Aziz, 515 
Hussein Pasha, defeated by Egyp- 
tians at Beilan, 141 
leads Turkish troop9 into Syria, 
140 

Hydra, one of the i4£gean Islands, 
, I 7» # 35 

Hypsilanti, Demetrius, leader of 
Greek revo^: in the Morea, 
36, 42, 48 

2 K-2 


Hypsilanti, Prince Alexander, 22 et 
seq. 

dismissed from Russian service, 24 
flight to Austria, 25 


Ibrahim (commander-in-chief of 
Ottoman forces), 45 
at siege of Missolonghi, 50 
besieges Acre, 140 
character of his rule after Peace 
of Kutaya, 146 

conquers Syria and Asia Minor, 
141 

declared a rebel by the Sultan, 
140 

devastates the Morea in opposition 
to proposal for armistice by 
the Allies, 63, 64 
expelled from Syria by European 
allies, 152 

invades the Morea, 47 et seq. 
Ibraila, capitulates to Russian army, 
70 

Ignatieff, General (Russian ambas- 
sador at Constantinople), 520, 

523 

draws up the London Protocol, 525 
Inkermann, battle of, 335 
Innsbruck, place of retreat of Fer- 
dinand I, Emperor of Austria, 
224 

Inquisition, the, restoration of, 263 
Insurrections in France against the 
Government, 122-3 
Ionian Islands, the, made a Re- 
public, 19 

transferred by Great Britain to 
Greece, 81 

Isabella, Queen of Spain, dethroned, 
468 

placed on the throne (1843), 139 
Italy, all Italy, excepting Rome and 
Venice, united under Victor 
Emmanuel (1861), 391 
Ancona handed over to the Pope 
by the French (1838), 115 
Austria occupies Ferrara, 160 
Austrian rule hostile to reforms, 

156 

battle of Custozza, 230, 444 
battle of Magenta, 365 
battle of Mentana between Gari- 
baldians and Papal forces, 465 
battle of Novara, 256 
battle of Solferino, 367 
campaign of 1859, 364 et seq. 
capture of Ancona, 388 
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I taly — conti nued 

Cavour’s great work for Italian 
liberty, and his hopes for the 
future, 391 et seq. 
cession of Nice and Savoy to 
France, 376 

Civita Vecchia reoccupied by 
France, 465 

conflict with Austrians in Milan, 
162 

election of Pius IX, 160 
enthusiasm in Rome, 160 
fall of Venice, 264 
French intervention at Rome, 259 
Garibaldi at Aspromonte, 433 
Garibaldi proposes to attack 
Rome, 372 

general war against Austria, 199, . 
200 

Gioherti’s writings, 159 
guarantees to the Pope, 509 
insurrection and Austrian inter- 
vention in Papal States (1831), 
in et seq. 

insurrection in Lombardy and 
Venice, 198 et seq. 

Mazzini, 157 

Napoleon III consents to forma- 
tion of an Italian Kingdom 
under Victor Emmanuel, 374 
Napoleon III proposes a Con- 
gress at Paris to discuss 
Italian questions, 372 
Neapolitan despotism, 265 
occupation of Ancona by French, - 
1.14 

overthrow of Papal authority in 
the Romagna, 366 
Peace of Villafranca, 368 
Piedmont under rule of Victor 
Emmanuel, 376 

Piedmontese troops enter Umbria 
and the Marches, 387 
political amnesty, 160 
projected alliance with Austria, 
4(36 

publication of the pamphlet “ The 
Pope and the Congress,” 374 
recapture of Milan, 230 
reformation of the Papacy pro- 
posed, 159 

relations with Prussia and Austria, 
43? 

revolutionary period (August, 1848 
— March, 1849), 254, 265 
September Convention, 434 
Sicilv and Naples conquered by 
Garibaldi, 383 et seq. 


Italy — continued 
takes possession of Rome, 509 
Treaty of Zurich, 369 
union of Tuscany, Parma, Mo- 
dena, and the Romagna, 376 
Venice ceded, 445 
Victor Emmanuel, 257-8, 352-3. 

366, 376, 388, 391, 466, 509 
war of 1866, 444 

Janina, siege of, 34 
Janissaries (Turkish), 68 
Jellacic (Governor of Croatia), 233 
allowed to resume his government 
and becomes the champion of 
Austrian unity, 235, 236 
appointed commander of all the 
forces in Hungary, 239 
summoned to the Emperor of 
Austria at Innsbruck, 234 
John, Archduke, appointed adminis- 
trator of Austrian Empire, 266 
mediates with Croatia, 235 
refuses to suppress Baden insur- 
rection, 281 

Juarez (President of Mexican Re- 
public), driven from power, 
459 

Kainardji, Treaty of, 16, 316 
Kaltesti, Senate of, 36 
Kanaris, Greek captain, heroic ex- 
ploit against Turks, 39, 40 
Kapolna, battle of, 248 
Karavias, Greek conspirator, 23 
Kars, captured by Russians, 342, 
53i 

Kasatch Bay, 332 
Kesanlik, 527, 531 
Khosrew, Turkish admiral, takes 
Psara, 46 

Khurshid, Ottoman commander, 34, 
4° 

Kiel, formation of Provisional 
Government, 207 
harbour of, 430 

Klapka, Hungarian general, 248 
Klephts, the, 8 
Kolettes, Greek minister, 44 
Kolokotrones, Theodore, Greek com- 
mander, 19, 36, 38, 42, 43, 44 
imprisonment of, 44 
reinstated, 48 

Konduriottes, President of Greek 
Chambers, 44, 46 

Konieh, battle c of, between Egyp- 
tians and Turks, 141 
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Koniggratz, battle of, between 
Prussia and Austria (1866), 
444 

Koraes, Greek scholar, 13 et seq. 
statement respecting Greek navy, 

17 

KornilofT, Russian general in the 
Crimea, 332, 333 

Kossuth, Hungarian deputy, address 
to Hungarian Chambers on 
Austrian despotism, 191-2 
appointed governor of Hungary, 
250 

circulates reports of debates in 
defiance of Austrian Emperor, 

edits a Liberal journal at Pesth, , 
167 

flight into Turkey, 313 
heads democratic movement at 
Pesth, 195 

his patriotic oratory, 171 
hostility to Austria, 236 
orders march against Austrians 
during revolt of Vienna, 241 
protected by the Sultan against) 
demands of Austria and 
Russia for his surrender, 313' 
refuses to acknowledge sover- 1 
eignty of Francis Joseph in 
Hungary, 455 

Kremsier, Parliament of Vienna 
meets at, 243, 244 

Krudener, Russian general in Bul- 
garia, 527, 528 

Kulewtscha, defeat of Reschid 
Pasha at, 72 

Kutaya, Peace of, between Turkey 
and Egypt, 142 

Lafayette, head of Provisional 
Government, 93, 112 
takes part in the Revolution of 

July, 1830, 95 ' 

Laffitte (French deputy), advances; 

the cause of the Duke of? 

Orleans, 93, 94 j 

head of Louis Philippe’s Govern-! 

ment, 112 j 

resigns office, 113 

Lamartine, M., member of French^ 
Provisional Government (1848),! 
211, 359 

loss of power on election of Louis; 
Napoleon to Presidency of the 
Republic, 22<* j 

Lamberg, General, murder of, 239 


Lamenais, 159 

Lamorici&re, General, leads Papal 
troops against the Piedmon- 
tese, 388 

surrenders fortress of Ancona, 388 
Langensalza, battle of, 442 
Lanskoi, Russian Minister, prepares, 
with Milutine, the charta for 
liberation of serfs, 414 
removed from office, 415 
Lardveill&re, 89 

Latour, Austrian minister, 237 
Laval, 501 

Layard, Mr., succeeds Sir H. Elliot 
as English Ambassador at 
Constantinople, 533 
“ League of the Three Emperors ” 
(1872), 511, 512 

League of the Three Kingdoms 
(Prussia, Saxony, Hanover, 
etc.), 283, 284 

Leboeuf, French War Minister 
(1870), 470, 480 

Lecomte, General, murdered by the 
Commune of Paris, 508 
Le Mans, 501 

Leopold, Prince, of Hohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen, candidate for 
throne (1868), 468-9 
withdraws his candidature, 472 
Leopold, Prince of Saxe-Coburg, 
accepts Crown of Greece, 76 
elected King of Belgium, 103 
renounces the Greek Crown, 78 
Lesseps, M., French envoy to 
Rome, 261 

Levant, commerce of the, under 
Mehemet All’s rule, 146 
Lisbon, English and French subjects 
attacked in, 128 
Lissa, naval battle of, 444 
Lithuania, 108 

the nobles rebel against Russia, 

417 . * 

Loftus, Lord A., British Ambassa- 
dor, 521 

Lombardy, insurrection of 1848, 198 
united with Piedmont, 368-9 
war with Austria, 226 
London, Protocol of, 524 
London, Treaty of (1827), 60; (1834), 
131 ; (1852), 290, 421 ; (1867), 
462 

Lornsen, work on the independence 
of the German Duchies, 206 
r Lorraine, ceded to Germany by 
Treaties of Versailles and 
Frankfort, 504 
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Louis XVIII, death of (1824), 60 
Louis Napoleon, aims at a prolonga- 
tion of his Presidency, 298 
annexes Nice and Savoy, 376 
announces his opposition to a Sar- 
dinian invasion of the Papal 
States, 387 

attitude towards Prussia after 
1867, 463 

commands his army in • Italian 
campaign, 367 

coup d'ttat of December 2, 1851, 

304 

declares peaceful policy of France, 
310 

decline of fortune after 1863, 
457*8 

demands cession of Bavarian 
Palatinate and Western 
Hesse, 447 

demands measures from new 
ministry limiting the franchise 
(1850), 296, 297 

demands re-establishment of uni- 
versal suffrage, 304 
design to acquire Belgium, 449 
determines to restore the Pope, 259 
effects restoration of the Pope, 263 
elected President of the Republic, 
220 

election to National Assembly, 217 
escapes, visits Paris, is elected 
Deputy, but resigns, 218, 219 
fails to secure alliances with the 
Powers, 467 

failure of Mexican expedition, 458 
et seq. 

his proclamations, 305 
his reception in Paris, 306 
his views on the interests of 
France, as affected by Prusso- 
Austrian war, 441 
imprisonment at Ham, 218 
incapacity 117 command of his 
army against Prussia, 485 
interview with Emperor Francis 
Joseph at Villafranca, 368 
letter to Colonel Ney, 263, 295 
mediates between Prussia and 
Austria, 445 

meets Bismarck at Biarritz, 432 
message to the Assembly dismiss- 
ing the ministry, 295 
negotiates with Count Cavour at 
Plombi&res respecting war 
with Austria, 360 
negotiates with King Holland 
for cession of Luxemburg, 460 


Louis Napoleon— continued 
placed in captivity at Wilhelms- 
hohe, 492 

prepares for a coup d'etat , 301 
presents himself to troops at 
Strasburg as Emperor, 218 
private arrangements with Aus- 
trian Emperor for defence 
against Prussia, 464 
proclaimed Emperor (1852), 308 
proposes a Congress at Paris for 
consideration of Italian ques- 
tions, 372 

proposes a European Congress, 
429 

proposes incorporation of Danu- 
bian Principalities with Aus- 
tria, 347 

protests against the Pope’s tyran- 
nous policy, 263 
re-elected Deputy, 219 
secret design for extending the 
French frontier, 429 
seeks defensive alliance with Italy 
against Prussia, 466 
seeks to win the support of the 
army, 299 

sent to America, but returns and 
repeats his attempt at Bou- 
logne, 218 

supported by Thiers, 295 
surrenders to King William at 
Sedan, 491 

vote of Assembly against revision 
of Constitution for prolonging 
his Presidency, 301 
Louis Philippe, Duke of Orleans, 86 
abdicates in favour of his grand- 
son, the Comte de Paris, 188 
approves of election of Leopold of 
Saxe-Coburg as King of Bel- 
gium, 103 

critical relations with Austria and 
Russia, 1 13 

declines to assist Spain in quelling 
Carlist rebellion, 136 
flight from Paris, 188 
growing unpopularity of, 12 1, 122 
his life attempted by Fieschi, 123 
intrigues for marriage of his son, 
181 

made King of France, 97 
made Lieutenant - General of 
France, 95 

marriage of the Duke of Mont- 
pensier to the Infanta, 182 
marries daughter of Ferdinand of 
Sicily, 87 
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Louis Philippe — continued 
policy and influence as citizen- 
King, 97 seq. 

struggle with the Reform party 
in the Chambers, 186 
Louvre, the, seized by mob, 93 
Lovatz, 527 

wrested from the Turks, 528 
Lubecki, member of Polish council, 
107 

Lucan, Earl of, English commander 
of cavalry, at Balaclava, 334 
Luxemburg, 103, 104 
declared neutral territory by 
Treaty of London (1867), 462 
Napoleon III negotiates with 
King of Holland for its ces- 
sion to France, 460 
Lyons, revolt of working classes 
(1834), 122 


McMahon, General, army defeated 
at Worth, 484 

commands French troops against 
Austrians, 365 

marches to the relief of Bazaine 
at Metz, 489 

succeeds Thiers as President of 
the Republic, 510 
wounded at Sedan, 491 
Magenta, battle of, 365 
Magnan, General, assists Louis 
Napoleon in his coup d'etat 
of December 2, 1851, 302 
Magnates, Chamber of (Hungary), 
163, 164 

Magyars, 156, 163, 164, 165, 167, 
169, 170, 233, 234, 239, 240, 
408, 409, 451 et seq. 

Mahmud II, Sultan of Turkey, 38, 
4 °> 44 > 45 

campaign of Nissib, 147 
death of, 147 

declares Mehemet Ali and his son, 
Ibrahim, rebels, 140 
defeated at Beilan and Konieh, 141 
manifesto after battle of Navarino, 
67 

Peace of Kutaya, 142 
Malakoff, the, assault on, 341 
capture of, 341 

Malmo, Armistice of, between Den- 
mark and Prussia, 268 
Manara, leader of Lombard volun- 
teers, 260 % 

Manin, Daniel, as political prisoner, 
199 
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Manin, Daniel — continued 
chief of Provisional Government, 
199 

declares for the House of Savoy, 
358 (note) 

released from prison, 199 
resumes office, 230 (note), 264 
retirement on union with Pied- 
mont, 229 

Manteuffel (Prussian Minister of the 
Interior), 287-8 

appointed Chief Minister, 288 
dismissed by Crown Prince Re- 
gent, 397 

on the weakness of the Prussian 
army, 399 

unpatriotic policy of, 292 

Manteuffel, General (son of above), 

436 

conquers Amiens and Rouen, 500 
defeats Bavarians, 446 
leads troops into Holstein, 439 
mission to St. Petersburg, 449 

Marches, the, 380 
entry of Piedmontese troops, 387 

Maria Christina of Naples, carries 
out intrigue for the “ Spanish 
Marriages,” 182 

compelled to restore Constitution 
of 1812, 138 

declared regent on death of Ferdi- 
nand, 131 

marries King Ferdinand of Spain, 
130 

resigns the Regency and quits 
Spain, 139 

returns to Madrid, 139 

Maria, Donna, daughter of Emperor 
of Brazil, 128 

Maria Theresa, liberates serfs, 414 

Marmont, French general, 91, 92 

Marmora, La, Italian Prime Minis- 
. ^r, 434 

attitude towards Prussia and 
France, 465 

commands army against Austria 
at Custozza, 444 
declines to accept Venetia from 
Austria, 438 

Mars-la-Tour, Prussian attack at, 
334 

Marsala, landing of Garibaldi’s 
troops at, 381 

Martial law proclaimed in Vienna, 
239 

Martignac, Vicomte de (chief French 
minister), 85 
dismissal of, 85 
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Maupas, M., appointed by Louis 
Napoleon to management of 
French police, 302, 303 

Maurokordatos, Alexander, founder 
of a line of Hospodars, 1 1 

Maurokordatos, Greek leader (1821), 

36, 39* 4 1 * 4 2 

Maximilian, Emperor of Mexico, 
fall and death, 459, 460 

Mazas, Prison of, 305 

Mazzini, at Rome in 1849, 258 
exalted patriotism of, 157, 158, 395 
leads incursion into Savoy (1834), 
120, 121 

letter to Bismarck on Napoleon’s 
resolve to make war on Prus- 
sia, 467 (note) 

offers to assist Victor Emmanuel 
in the establishment of Italian 
union, 372 

projects for capture of Rome and 
Venice, 383 

Mehemet Ali (Pasha and Viceroy 
of Egypt), 44, 45 
character of his rule, 145 
conflict with Turkey, 140, 14 1, 142 
Egypt conferred on him, 152 
Peace of Kutaya gives Syria and 
Adana to him, 142 
relinquishes conquered provinces, 

152 

second war, 147 

sends army into Palestine, 140 

victories over Turks, 14 1-2 

Mendizabal, succeeds Toreno as 
Spanish War Minister, 137 

Menotti, leads insurrection at Mo- 
dena (1831), hi 

Menschikoff, Prince (Russian envoy 
to Constantinople), 315 
commands Russians in the Cri- 
mea, 331 

Mentana, battle of, between Gari- 
baldians and Papal troops, 

465 

Messenhauser, commander of volun- 
teers during revolt of Vienna 
(1848), 242 

Messina, bombarded by Ferdinand 
of Naples, 265 

rising against Neapolitan rule, 16 1 
surrendered to Sardinian troops, 
39i 

Metternich, condemnation of the 
Greek revolt, 32 
Eastern policy, 29 
efforts to form a coalition against 
Russia, 71 


Metternich — continued 
flight to England, 194 
intervention in Papal States, 113 
policy in Austrian Italy, 162 
resignation during Revolution of 
1848, 193 

returns to Vienna, 291 
rigorous measures to repress 
Liberal movements in Ger- 
many, 1 19, 120 

statement respecting insurrection 
in Galicia, 174 

views with disgust Anglo-Russian 
protocol for intervention in 
Greece, 59 
Metz, 477, 479 

capitulates to the Prussians, 497 
Mexico, Expedition of France to, 
458 et seq. 

fall and death of (Maximilian, 460 
recall of French troops, 459 
Miaoulis, Hydriote admiral, 80 
Midhat Pasha, deposes Sultan Abdul 
Aziz, 515 

proposes a Constitution, 522 
rejects proposals of Powers for 
an international Commission, 
' 5 2 4 

Miguel, Don, son of King John of 
Portugal, causes himself to be 
proclaimed King of Portugal 
(1828), 128 

defeated and removed from Portu- 
gal, 132 

his fleet destroyed off St. Vincent 
by volunteer forces under 
Captain Charles Napier, 129 
his violence, 128 
unites with Don Carlos, 131 
Milan, entry of Austrians, 230 
evacuation by Austrians, 365-6 
insurrection of 1848, 162, 198 
Milazzo, battle of, 383 
Miloradovitsch, General, mortally 
wounded, 57 

Milutine, Nicholas, carries out in 
Poland the Russian measures 
for division of land among 
the peasantry, 418, 419 
prepares the charter for liberation 
of Russian serfs, 414 
removed from office, 415 
Mina, Spanish general, leads troops 
against the Carlists, 134, 135 
Minghetti, Italian Prime Minister, 
434 

“ Ministry of tfie Last Hour,” the, 

485 
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Missolonghi, retaken by Greeks, 76 
sieges of, 42, 49 

Missunde, Prussians defeated at, 426 
Modena, incorporated with Pied- 
montese monarchy, 228, 376 
Modena, Duke of, flight from his 
dominions, 366 
his tyranny, 156 

Mohammedans, attacked in Central 
Greece, 34 
in Greece, 5, 7 

massacre of, in the Morea, 26 
Moharem Bey, 65 

Moldavia, entry of Russian troops 
(*853), 318 

proposed (and the actual) union 
with Wallachia, 348, 349 
rising of the Greeks, 23 
Moltke, General, arranges terms of 
capitulation of Sedan, 491 
directs movements of Prussian 
troops against Austria (1866) , 
443 

in the campaign of 1839, 147 
organises Turkish army, 146 
plans for war with France, 477*8 
Montalembert, M., spokesman in 
French National Assembly on 
behalf of Catholicism, 314 
Montb61iard, 502 

Montenegro, declares war against 
Turkey, 515 

independence recognised by Treat) 
of San Stefano, 534 
supports revolt of Herzegovina, 
5 12 

takes arms against Turkey, 349 
Montmartre, 507 

Montpensier, Duke of, marries the 
Infanta Fernanda, 182 
Morea, the, 15, 16 
Greek rising, 25, 26 
Mohammedans massacred in, 26 
second revolt, 36 

Morny, half-brother of Louis Napo- 
leon, 301 

Mortemart, Due de, French Ambas- 
sador at St. Petersburg, 92, 
93 » 94 

Motu Proprio (Pontifical edict), 263 
Mount Lebanon, civil war and 
massacres in, 349 
Mukhtar Pasha, 526, 531 
Miinchengratz, meeting-place of 
Emperors of Russia and Aus- 
tria in 1833 to consort for 
suppression •of revolutionary 
movements, 12 1 


Murad V, accession of, 515 

Muravieff, General, crushes Polish 
rebellion (1864), 418 
Russian envoy to Constantinople, 
* 4 * 

Napier, Sir Charles, captures 
Acre, 152 

destroys navy of Don Miguel off 
St. Vincent, 129 

Naples, accession of Francis II, 379 
advance of Garibaldi’s troops and 
Sardinian fleet upon, 385-6 
Cavour’s double policy with re- 
gard to, 384 

Constitution granted, 161-2 
death of Ferdinand II, 379 
Ferdinand II, 161, 264, 265 
flight of King Francis, 386 
insurrection of May, 1848, 227 
rejects the constitutional system 
proposed by Cavour, 380 
triumphant entry of Garibaldi, 

; 3*6 

' Napoleon III (see Louis Napoleon) 

Napoleon, Prince Jerome, 360 
betrothed to Princess Clotilde, 362 

Narvaez, head of Spanish Govern- 
ment (1843), 139 

Nassau, annexed to Prussia, 445 

National Liberal party in Prussia, 

National Society, a, formed in Ger- 
many, 398 

Nauplia, siege of, 48 
! Nautical Islands, the, 35 

Navarino, battle of (1827), 64-66 
capitulates to the Egyptians, 48 
surrender of, to Greek insurgents, 
37 

Navarre, headquarters of Carlist re- 
bellion (1834), 132 

Nemours, Due de, elected King of 
the Belgians, 103 
his election annulled by Louis 

j Philippe, 103 

j Netherlands ( see Belgium, Holland) 
! Ney, Colonel (son of Marshal Ney), 
j 263 

! Louis Napoleon’s letter to, 263, 
.295 

Nice, annexed to France, 376 
! effect of* the annexation on 
j Europe, 378 

! Nicholas, Emperor of Russia, 56 
j affronted at Turkey’s concessions 
| to France, 315, 316 
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Nicholas, Emperor — continued 
attempts to mediate between Prus- 
sia and Austria respecting 
affairs in Hesse-Cassel, 287 
death (1855), 337 

demands surrender of Hungarians 
from Turkey, 313 
invasion of Poland, 109 
lack of sympathy with the Greeks, 

5 8 .... 

occupies the Principalities, 318 
policy in 1848, 312 
policy towards Poland during in- 
surrection of 1830, 108 
principle of autocratic rule, 57 
rejects the “ Four Points,* * 330 
seeks to negotiate with respect to 
Turkey, 31 1 

speaks of Turkey as the “ sick or 
dying man,” 312 
visits England in 1844, 31 1 
war with England and France, 

323 

war with Turkey, 321 
Nicholas, Grand Duke, 531 
Nicolsburg, preliminaries of peace 
signed at, 446 
Nicopolis, 526, 527 
Niel, French general in the Crimea, 
340 

Nightingale, Florence, 336 
Nigra, Italian ambassador at Paris, 
report on ideas of Napoleon 
III respecting a Congress, 
442 (note) 

Nissib, battle of, between Turks and 
Egyptians, 147 

Novara, battle of, between Austrians 
and Sardinians, 256 


Odessa, foundation of (1792), 17 
O’Donell, Vice-Governor of Milan, 
captured by insurgents, 198 
Ollivier, M. (President of French 
Cabinet, 1870), 470 

averse to war with Prussia, 470, 
474 

ignorance of condition of army, 
480 

resignation of, 485 
Olmiitz, 240 

Convention of, respecting dissolu- 
tion of Prussian Union, etc., 
288 

Oltenitza, battle of, 322 
Omar Pasha, defeats Russians at 
Oltenitza, 322 


Oporto, besieged by Don Miguel, 
129 

taken by Don Pedro (1832), 129 
Orleans, re-occupied by Prussians, 
499 

retaken by the French, 499 
taken by General von der Tann, 
496 

taken by the Prussians, 496 
Tann driven from, 499 
Orsini, conspiracy of, 378 
Osman Pasha, 528, 529 
occupies Plevna, 527 
surrenders to Russians at Plevna, 
530 

Otho, King of Greece, 80 
Oudinot, French general, enters 
Rome, 262 

sent to Italy, 260, 261 


Padua, revolt in, 162 

Palatinate, Bavarian, 117 
reactionary measures against 
Liberalism, 118 

Palermo, captured by Garibaldi, who 
assumes Dictatorship of 
Sicily, 382-3 

Depretis appointed Pro-Dictator, 

384 

revolution of 1848, 161 
surrendered to Ferdinand of 
Naples, 265 

Palestine, dispute between France 
and Russia respecting Holy 
Places in, 314 et seq. 

Palestro, battle of, between Aus- 
trians and Piedmontese, 365 

Palikao, Count of, succeeds Ollivier 
as head of French Ministry, 

48s 

Palmerston, Lord, 104, 149 
accepts arrangements settling 
Egypt upon Mehemet Ali, 153 
advice to Austria respecting Lom- 
bardy, 228 

as Foreign Secretary secures in- 
demnity from Portuguese 
Government for attack on 
British subjects, 128 
attitude during Danish War, 429 
declines to share with Franoe the 
consequences of intervention 
in Spain for quelling Carlist 
rebellion, 136 

favours war with Russia, 321 
obstinacy on th£ Eastern Question 
(1840), 150, 152 
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Palmerston, Lord — continued 
on the dissolution of the Turkish 
Empire, 317 (note) 
policy during Crimean War, 350 
proposes a marriage between a 
Prince of Saxe-Coburg and 
the Queen of Spain, 182 
succeeds Lord Aberdeen as Prime 
Minister, 336 

view of growth of Russian power, 
148 

Papal Allocution of April 29, 1848, 
the, 226 

Papal States, Ancona captured by 
Sardinian troops, 388 
events of 1848-1849, 254 
insurrection of 1831, 111 
intervention of Austria, and sup- 
pression of revolt, 1 13 
Sardinian troops occupy Umbria 
aud the Marches, 387 
second insurrection, and second 
Austrian intervention, 114 
(and see Rome) 

Paris, abdication and flight of Louis 
Philippe, 188 

Archbishop of Paris killed, 216 
capitulation of, 502-3 
civil war in, 506 

consternation after battle of 
Worth, 485 

destruction wrought by the Com- 
mune, 508 

entry of the Germans (March 1, 
1871), 504 

Fieschi’s attempt on the life of 
Louis Philippe, 123 
forty thousand inhabitants perish 
during the siege, 502 
Hdtel de Ville seized by in- 
surgents, 92 

insurgents seize the Tuileries and 
the Louvre, 92, 93 
insurrection of July, 1830, 91 
insurrection of the Commune and 
National Guard (1871), 506, 
507 

insurrection of workmen, June, 
1848, 215 

insurrections 1832-1834, 122, 123 
investment by the Germans, 494 
Louis Napoleon’s coup d'ktat of 
December, 2, 1851, 306 
reconstruction of, in reign of 
Napoleon III, 457 
re-entry of Government troops 
into, 508 

Republic proclaimed, 188 

2 k *-2 
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Paris — continued 

revolution of February, 1848, 186 
et seq. 

riot of May, 1848, 214 
second siege of, 507-8 
sorties, 499, 500, 501 
Treaty of (1856), between Russia, 
Great Britain, and allies, 344 
withdrawal of Government troops 
to Versailles, 507 

Paris, Archbishop of, mortally 
wounded in insurrection of 
June, 1848, 216 
Paris, Count of, 188 
Parma, incorporated with Piedmon- 
tese Monarchy, 228 
unites with Modena under dicta- 
torship of Farini, 369, 370 
Parma, Duchess of, 366 
Paskiewitsch (Russian commander), 

69 

conqueror of Kars (1829), 109, 252 
consulted by Emperor Nicholas, 
328 

siege of Silistria, 329 
Patriarch of Constantinople, 5, 6 
execution of, 26, 27 
Peasantry, converted into indepen- 
dent proprietors in Austria, 
244 

emancipation in Hungary, 195 
in Greece, 2, 3, 7, 54 
in Hungary (1832), 166 
in Poland, 106 

made landowners in Poland by 
Russia, 418, 419 
rising in Roumania, 246 
Pedro, Don, Emperor of Brazil, 
enters Lisbon on destruction 
of Constitution, 129 
invades Portugal, 129 
Peel, Sir Robert, English Prime 
Minister, 312. 

Prissier, General, French comman- 
der in the Crimea, 340 
Pepe, Neapolitan general, 227, 228 
Perier, Casimir, death of, 115 
pacific policy misunderstood, 122 
sends troops to occupy Ancona, 
114 

succeeds Laffitte as Premier, 113 
Persano, Sardinian admiral, 381 
incites insurrection at Naples by 
order of Count Cavour, 385 
refers his diary to Azeglio, 387 
(note) 

Persigny (or Fialin), confidant of 
Louis Napoleon, 301 
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Peschiera, 229 
Pesth, bridge uniting the double 
capital of Hungary, 166 
democratic movement headed by 
Kossuth, 195 

evacuated by the Austrians, 249, 
250 

Jellacic marches against, 237 
martial law proclaimed, 239 
meeting of Parliament at, 236 
murder of iLamberg at, 239 
occupied by Austrians, 247, 252 
Petrobei, leader of Greek revolt in 
the Morea, 36 
Phanariots, the Greek, 11 
Philhellenes, corps of, 41 
Philippopolis, 530 
Piedmont, after 1849, 35 2 se< l' 
allied with France in war against 
Austria, 362 

Cavour, Prime Minister, 354 et 
seq. 

ecclesiastical reform under Victor 
Emmanuel and Massimo 
d’Azeglio, 353, 354 
events of 1848-9, 199 et seq., 226 
et seq., 254 et seq. 
movement in Central Italy for 
union with, 366 
seizure of Ancona, 388 
troops enter Umbria and the 
Marches, 387 

union of Naples and Sicily with, 
379 et -re- 
union with Tuscany, Parma, Mo- 
dena, and the Romagna, 376 
Pius VIII, Pope, death of, 111 
Pius IX, disavows sympathy with 
war of Lombards against 
Austria, 226 
elected Pope (1846), 160 
flight from Rome after murder of 
Rossi, 255 

guaranteed various rights by 
Italian Parliament, 509 
his indignation at the pamphlet 
“ The Pope and the Con- 
gress/’ 374 

loses temporal power by Italian 
occupation of Rome, 509 
“ Prisoner of the Vatican,” 509 
publishes amnesty for political 
offences, 160 

refuses to consider any proposals 
for Italian reform, 373-4 
restored by the French, 263 
seeks to restore the Inquisition, 
263 


Plevna, battles of, 527 et seq . 
fall of, 530 

Plombi&res, Napoleon’s meeting 
with Cavour at, 360 
Podolia, insurrection in, 417 
Poland, a secret National Govern- 
ment in, 417 

becomes a province of Russia, 110 
condition of (1861), 415 
General Muravieff crushes rebel- 
lion in Lithuania, 418 
Grand Duke Constantine ap- 
pointed Viceroy at Warsaw, 
416 

insurrection at Warsaw (1830), 106 
invaded by Russia, 109 
levy, and insurrection in 1863, 
416 

ownership of land given to the 
peasantry, 419 

Russians capture Warsaw, 110 
revolt in Prussia and Austrian 
Poland (1846), 173 
the Czar’s endeavours to Russian- 
ise social and national life, 
420 

tumults at Warsaw, 415 
Polignac, Jules (chief French Minis- 
, ter), 85 

project to suspend the Constitu- 
tion, 88 

“ Pope and the Congress, The,” 
publication of, 374 
Porte, the, officials of, 10 
(see, also , Turkey) 

Portugal, attacks by Miguel on 
English and French subjects, 
128 

Constitution destroyed, 128 
Don Miguel causes himself to be 
proclaimed King, 128 
Don Pedro enters Lisbon, 129 
English and French squadrons ap- 
pear in the Tagus, 128 
indemnity procured by England, 

128 

invasion by the Emperor Pedro, 

129 

Miguel defeated and expelled from 
the Peninsula, 13 1, 132 
reign of terror in, 128 
Potsdam, withdrawal of Frederick 
William IV to, 270 
Pragmatic Sanction, edict of, 130, 

Prague, riots in (1848), 225 
Treaty of, 446^ 

Presburg, 195, 196 
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Press, freedom of the, Bismarck’s 
suppressive measures in Prus- 
sia, 406, 407 

extended in Germany, 117 
restrictions in France under 
Charles X, 89, 90 
suppression of journals in Ger- 
many during reaction of 1832, 
119 

Prim, General, chief mover in 
Spanish Revolution (1868), 468 
Prussia, a National Assembly pro- 
mised by the King, 204 
accession of Frederick William 
IV (1840), 176 

accession of the Prince Regent to 
the throne, 400 

approves the “ Four Points,” 337 
armistice of Malmo with Den- 
mark, 268 

attempt to form a Federation of 
German States, 282, 283 
Bismarck becomes Prime Minis- 
ter, 401 

Bismarck’s measures against the 
Press, 406-7 

capitulation of Metz, 497 
capitulation of Paris, and armis- 
tice, 502-3 

causes of success in war against 
France, 480 et seq. 
commencement of war with Aus- 
tria, Hanover, Saxony, and 
Hesse-Cassel, 440 
condition after French Revolution 
of 1830, 1 15 

conflict between King and Parlia- 
ment on the Army Bill, 401 
conflict in Austria respecting 
affairs in Hesse-Cassel, 286 
et seq. 

continuation of struggle between 
Bismarck and the Liberals 
(1863), 405-6 

Convention of Gastein, 432 
Count Brandenburg’s appoint- 
ment, 271 

Crown Prince William appointed 
Regent, 396 
Danish War, 426 

death of Frederick William III, 
176 

defeats Austria at Koniggratz, 444 
dissolution of Parliament, 401 
dissolution of the Assembly, 272 
events in Berlin, March, 1848, 201 
fidelity of the atjpnv to the throne, 
271 


Prussi a — continued 
formation of Federal Council and 
Federal Parliament at Erfurt, 
283 

Frederick William IV withdraws 
from public affairs, 396 
Italian alliance with, 436 
King Frederick William IV still 
withholds a Constitution, 
n 5 

Moltke’s plans for war, 477 
opening of first Parliament of the 
Empire at Berlin, 506 
Paris entered by Prussian troops, 
504 

parliamentary measures of 1862, 
401 

peace with Denmark, 289 
policy at opening of Crimean 
War, 325 et seq. 
prepares for war, 477 et seq. 
Prince Hohenlohe appointed Prime 
Minister, 401 

progress of commerce in, 116 
prorogation of the Assembly, 272 
question of Prince Leopold’s elec- 
tion to Spanish throne, 471 et 
seq. 

rejection of army-clause in the 
Budget, 404 

relieving armies overthrown, 498 
et seq. 

reorganisation of army by Crown 
Prince Regent, 399 
resignation of Hohenlohe, 401 
riots at Berlin against the 
National Assembly, 269, 270 
Schleswig - Holstein : Bismarck’s 
plans regarding, 424 
secret treaties with South German 
States, 447 

secures Schleswig-Holstein jointly 
with Austria, 428 
seeks the Czar’s mediation re- 
specting affairs in Hesse, 287 
sends plenipotentiaries to Paris 
Conference (1856), 344 
struggle between Upper and 
Lower Houses on the Budget, 
404 

submits to Austria’s demands for 
dissolution of Prussian union 
and withdrawal of troops from 
Hesse, 288 

surrender of Emperor Napoleon at 
Sedan, 491 

terms of peace with Austria, 445 
et seq. 
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Prussia — continued 
the Assembly, refusing to disperse, 
are driven from their hall, 272 
the King publishes a Constitu- 
tion, 273 

the Zollverein, 116 
title of Emperor assumed by King 
William, 506 

Treaties of Versailles and Frank- 
fort, 504 

Treaty of Vienna, 428 
troops invest Paris, 494 
understanding with Allies in 
Turkish affairs, 152 
United Diet convoked at Berlin, 
177-8 

union of Northern and Southern 
States of Germany, 504 * 
victories of Spicheren, Mars-la- 
Tour, and Gravelotte, 484, 
487 » 488 

victories over French at Weissen- 
burg and Worth, 483 
view of Anglo-Russian Protocol 
for intervention in Greece, 59 
war with Denmark respecting 
Schleswig-Holstein, 207 
withdrawal from Luxemburg, 462 

Psara (^gean Islands), 17, 35 
destroyed by Egyptians, 46 

Puchner, Austrian commander, leads 
troops against Hungary, 246 

Quadruple Treaty, Russia and the, 
149 et seq. 

Quentin, St., 500 

Queretaro, Maximilian sentenced to 
death and shot at, 460 

Raab, surrendered to Austrians 
(1849), 252 

Radetzky (Austrian commander-m- 
chief), at Novara, 256, 258 
campaign in Northern Italy, 226 
carries out fortifications in Italy, 
162 

fails to suppress insurrection at 
Milan, 198, 199 
reconquers Venetia, 229 
retirement of, 358 

Radowitz, General, projector of Ger- 
man Federal union, 287 
resigns office of Chief Prussian 
Minister, 288 

Raglan, Lord (British commander 
in the Crimea), besieges the 
Redan, 339, 340, 341 


Raglan, Lord — continued 
death of, 341 

defeats Russians at the Alma, 331 
thwarted by the French, 340 
Ramorino, leads part of Sardinian 
army against Austria, 256 
Rastadt, fall of, and insurrection of 
July, 1849, 282 

Rattazzi (Piedmontese Minister), 354 
comments on Garibaldi’s at- 
tempted march on Rome, 434 
resigns office, 375 
succeeds Cavour as Prime Minis- 
ter, 369 

Rechberg, Count, Foreign Minister 
at Vienna (1864), 426 
Redan, the, assault on, 340 
Redcliffe, Lord Stratford de, British 
Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople, 317 

negotiates with Menschikoff re- 
specting Russian rights in the 
Holy Places, etc., 318 
opposes King of Prussia’s propo- 
sition respecting rights of 
Sultan’s Christian subjects, 
325 

“ Reflections on the French Revolu- 
tion,” Burke’s, 519 (note) 
Reform Bill, English, passing of 
(1832), 124, 125 

Regnier, his secret negotiations be- 
tween the Prussians and the 
Empress Eugenie, 497 
Reichsrath, the Austrian, assembles 
at Vienna (1861), 411 
Reichstadt, Duke of, son of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, 112, 217 
Reichstadt, Treaty of (1876), be- 
tween Russia and Austria, 
Si9> 520 . 

Reschid (Turkish commander at 
Missolonghi), 49 

defeated at Konieh by Egyptians, 
141 

defeated by Russians at Kulewt- 
scha, 72 

takes the Acropolis of Athens, 51 
Reschid Pasha (Turkish minister), 
fall of, 154 

his reforms in Turkey, 154 
Revolutionary epoch of 1848, charac- 
teristics of, 205-7 
Rhegas, Greek poet, 18 
Rigny, Admiral de, French admiral, 

63 

Rodil, Spanish m general, defeats 
forces of 'Miguel, 13 1 
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Rodosto, 531 

Rollin, Ledru, member of French 
Provisional Government 

(1848), 212 

demands impeachment of the 
Ministry, 262 

National Assembly condones his 
offences, 214 
Republican circular, 213 
Romagna, united to Piedmont, 
under Victor Emmanuel, 376 
Rome, becomes the national capital, 
509 

besieged and captured by the 
French, 258 et seq. 
conference after insurrection in 
Papal States, 114 
enthusiasm on publication of am- 
nesty for political offences by 
Pius IX, 160 

entry of Italian troops, 509 
excluded from the new Italian 
Kingdom (1861), 391 
failure of Garibaldi's attempted 
march on, 433 * 
flight of the Pope, 255 
French garrison withdrawn, 465 
Mazzini’s project for capture of, 

383 

murder of Rossi, 255 
republic proclaimed by Constituent 
Assembly, 255 
restoration of Pius IX, 263 
the Motu Proprio, 263 
the “ Prisoner of the Vatican," 
509 

(and see Italy, Papal States) 

Roon, General, Prussian Minister of 
War, 401 

supports the “ blood and iron " 
policy of Bismarck, 403, 404 
Rosa, Martinez de la, gives a Con- 
stitution to Spain, 13 1 
Rossi, Pellegrino, ambassador of 
Louis Philippe at Rome, 254 
murder of, 255 

Rouen, occupied by Prussians, 500 
Rouher, M., French minister, 465 
Roumania, 10 

allied with Russia in war against 
Turkey, 526 

Charles of Hohenzollern elected 
hereditary Prince, 349 
Hypsilanti in, 23 

independence recognised by 
Treaties of 5 an Stefano and 
Berlin, 534 

rising in Transylvania, 246 
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Roussin, Admiral, French ambassa- 
dor at Constantinople, 142 
Russell, Earl, 319 
attitude during Danish War, 430 
proposal^ respecting Schleswig- 
Holstein at Conference of 
London (1864), 427-8 
views on Italian affairs, 373 
Russia, advances on the Balkans, 
526 et seq . 

armistice with Turkey, 531 
battle of Balaclava, 333 
capitulation of Shipka, 530 
capture of Kars, 342, 531 
capture of Warsaw, no 
claims in Turkey, 316 
concessions of Czar in Poland, in- 
sufficient to prevent national 
insurrection, 416 

condition of, under Alexander II, 
412 

Conference of Constantinople, 523 
Congress of Berlin, 539 
Danubian Provinces evacuated, 

329 

death of Alexander I, 55 
declares war against Turkey, 525 
defeat at Inkermann, 335 
defeated at battle of the Alma, 331 
discontent and conspiracies, 53, 54 
dispute with France respecting 
Holy Places in Palestine, 314 
enforces Servian armistice, 520 
entry of troops into Adrianople, 
S3i 

fall of Plevna, 530 
fall of Sebastopol, 341 
freed from obligations of Black 
Sea treaty of 1856, 509 
imminence of war with England, 
534 

intervention against Hungary 
(1849), 251 

intervention in Turkey, 28, 143 
invasion of Poland, 109 
joins in Quadruple Treaty, and 
declaration as to Dardanelles, 
149 et seq. 

“ League of the Three Em- 
perors,” 511, 512 
liberation of serfs in, 414 
losses in the Crimea, 342 
military insurrection at St. Peters- 
burg, 56 

Nicholas Emperor, 56 
opposes Victor Emmanuel’s as- 
sumption of title of King of 
Italy, 391 
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Russia — continued 
outbreak of hostilities with 
Turkey, 322 
Peace of Adrianople, 73 
peasants in Poland made land 
proprietors, 419 

project of joint intervention in 
Greece, 52 

proposes a Congress to discuss 
Italian affairs, 363 
proposes Conference of London on 
Luxemburg question, 461 
protocol with England, 58 
recall of ambassadors from Lon 
don and Paris, 323 
regains right of having warships 
and arsenals in the a Black 
Sea (1871), 350 

rejects amended Vienna Note, 320 
secret agreement with England, 

538-9 

takes part at Navarino, 65 
the Grand Dukes Constantine and 
Nicholas, 56 

the “ London Protocol,” 524 
the three battles of Plevna, 527, 
528 et seq. 

treaty of peace with Great Britain 
and Allies signed at Paris 
(1856), 344 

Treaty of San Stefano, 534 
Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi with 
Turkey, 143 

treaty with Austria on Eastern 
Question, 520 

troops enter Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia, 318 

war declared by England and 
France, 323 

war with Turkey, 67 et seq. 

Rustchuk, 526, 527 


SaarbrDcken, battle of, 482 et seq. 
St. Arnaud (see Arnaud) 

St. fetienne, a popular rising at, 
122 

St. Petersburg, military insurrec- 
tion at, 56 et seq. 
Saint-Simon, Socialistic teachings 
of, 185 
Salerno, 386 

Salic Law repealed in Spain, 130 
Salisbury, Lord, circular to the 
Powers on the Treaty of San. 
Stefano, 537 

on the relations of Russia and 
Turkey, 540, 541 


Salisbury, Lord — continued 
represents England at Constanti- 
nople Conference, 522 
succeeds Lord Derby as Foreign 
Minister, 537 

with Lord Beaconsfield, repre- 
sents England at Congress of 
Berlin, 539 

Salonica, Archbishop of, murdered, 

2 7 

murder of Prussian and French 
consuls at, 513 
Samos, 36 

San Stefano, Treaty of, 534 
Sardinia, abdication of the King, 
2 57 

accession of Victor Emmanuel, 

battle of Magenta, 365 
battle of Solferino, 367 
Count Cavour becomes Prime 
•Minister, 354 
death of the King, 257 
declares war, in conjunction with 
Francef against Austria, 364 
defeats Russians at Tchernaya, 
34L 

Garibaldi conquers Sicily and 
Naples in the name of Victor 
Emmanuel, 382 et seq. 
peace with Austria concluded at 
Villafranca, 368 
rupture with Austria, 359 
the King retires to Oporto, 257 
total defeat at Novara, 256 
troops sent to the Crimea, 339 
union with Central Italy, 376 
war with Austria, 226 
(and see Italy, Piedmont) 

Savfet Pasha, Turkish Foreign 
Minister, presides at the Con- 
ference of Constantinople 
(1876), 523 

“ Saviour of Society ” (Louis Napo- 
leon), 299, 308 

Savoy, annexed to France, 376 
Charles Albert of Carignano 
ascends the throne, 158 
effect of annexation of Savoy and 
Nice on Europe, 378 
Mazzini leads incursion into, 120 
power of the Papacy in, 379 
revolutionary movement (1834), 120 
Saxony, attempt to form a union 
with Prussia, 282, 283 
Constitution of, 138 
Dresden occupied by Prussians, 
442 
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Saxony — continued 
included in a federation under 
Prussian leadership, 445 
insurrection in, 281 
secedes from League with Prus- 
sia, 283 

Scarlett, General, commands in the 
Heavy Brigade at Balaclava, 
333. 334 

Scheldt, River, blockaded by Eng- 
lish fleet, 104 

Schleswig-Holstein, annexed to 
Prussia, 446 

armistice and Conference of 
London, 427 

Austrian and Prussian troops 
enter Schleswig, 426 
Bismarck proposes conditionally 
that crown be conferred on 
the Prince of Augustenburg, 
43i 

Bismarck’s plans, 424 
Christian IX supports his prede- 
cessor’s policy, 423 
continuation of war, 428 
Duke of Augustenburg renounces 
his pretensions to the throne, 
422 

end of rebellion, and union with 
Denmark, 289, 290 
England recommends separate 
legislature, 422 

failure of Denmark to enforce its 
demands, 428 

King Frederick excludes Holstein 
from the new Constitution, 
422 

King Frederick’s manifesto de- 
clares Schleswig incorporated 
with Denmark, 423 
Prince Christian declared heir to 
the throne, 290 

Prussia supports Schleswig 
against Denmark, 422 
rebels against Denmark, 205, 267 
Saxon and Hanoverian troops 
enter Holstein, 424 
surrender of the Duchies to Aus- 
tria and Prussia by Treaty of 
Vienna, 428 

Schlick, Prussian general, defeated 
by Hungarians, 248 

Schmerling (leader of German As- 
sembly), 268 

called to office by Francis Joseph 
1, 409, 410 

resignation of, 274, 452 
resumes office, 268 


Schneckenburger, author of “ The 
Watch on the Rhine,” 151 
(note) 

Schouvaloff, Count, Russian ambas- 
sador at London, 532 
draws up the London Protocol, 
5 2 5 

Schwarzenberg, Prince Felix, chief 
Austrian minister (1848), 243 
deposes the Emperor, 243 
design regarding Lombardy, 254 
despotic policy of, 292 
his death, 293 

plan for centralisation of Govern- 
ment in Austria, 274 
Prussia submits to his demands, 
288 

publishes a Constitution, 248 
seeks to provoke a quarrel with 
Prussia, 286 

Schwechat, battle of, 242 

Schweidnitz, tumult at, 270 

Sebastopol, 330 

bombardment of, 333 
fall of, 341 
fortifications of, 330 
progress of siege of, 339 
restoration of Russian power by 
revision of Treaty of Paris 
( l8 7i). 35i 

Scbastiani, French Foreign Minis- 
ter (1831), 1 13 

Sedan, battle and capitulation of, 
490 et seq. 

Selim III, Sultan of Turkey, inno- 
vations of, 45 

Serbs, a Congress of, summoned at 
Carlowitz, 232 

defeat Hungarians at Carlowitz, 
235 

revolt of, in South Hungary 
(1848), 231, 232 

Serfage abolished in Russia, 414 

Servia, declares war against Tur- 
key, 5>5 

defeated by Turks, 520 
expels Turkish garrisons, 349 
independence recognised by 
Treaties of San Stefano and 
Berlin, 534 

supports revolt of Herzegovina, 
512 

Seymour, Sir Hamilton, British am- 
bassador at St. Petersburg, 
3i5 

Shipka Pass, battle of, 528 
capitulation of, 530 

Shumla, fortress of, 526 
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Sicily, activity of insurrectionary 
committees in, 380 
conquered by Ferdinand of 
Naples, 265 

desires annexation to Kingdom of 
Victor Emmanuel, 388 
Garibaldi captures Palermo, and 
assumes dictatorship of the 
island, 382, 383 

Garibaldi’s difficulties in carrying 
on the government, 384 
revolution at Palermo, 161 
Silistria, siege of, 328 
Simon, St., Socialistic writings of, 
185 

Simpson, General, succeeds Lord 
Raglan as English comman- 
der in the Crimea, 341 
Simson, Dr., President of Frankfort 
National Assembly, spokes- 
man at Versailles, 506 
Sinope, Turkish squadron destroyed 
by Russia at, 322 

Skobeleflf, Geheral, at battles of 
Plevna, 528 et seq. 

Slavonic and Albanian population of 
Greece, 4 

Slavs of Hungary, 164 

national movements (1830-1843), 
169, 170, 239, 456 

Socialism in France under Louis 
Philippe, 185 
Solferino, battle of, 367 
Sophia, 530 

Spain, appeals to France for assist- 
ance, and is refused, 135, 136 
death of King Ferdinand, 129 et 
seq . 

defeat of General Valdes, 135 
Don Carlos claims the crown, 
and heads a rebellion, 130, 

131 

Don Carlos defeated and removed 
to London, 13 1, 132 
end of Carlist war (1839), 139 
exile of Espartero, 139 
General Espartero appointed Re- 
gent, 139 

Isabella (daughter of Ferdinand) 
appointed to succeed him 
under a Regency, 130 
marriage of the Queen to Don 
Francisco, 182 

Martinez de la Rosa gives a Con- 
stitution, 13 1 

Prince Leopold’s candidature for 
the throne opposed by France, 
468 et seq. 


Spain — conti nued 

Princess Isabella becomes Queen, 

139 . , , 

Queen Christina resigns the Re- 
gency, 139 

reappearance of Don Carlos at 
head of insurgents (1834), 
132 

repeals Salic Law, 130 
revolution of 1868, 468 
the Infanta’s marriage to the 
Duke of Montpensier, 182 
total defeat of Carlists by General 
Espartero, 138, 139 
victories of Carlists, 134 
volunteers in England and France 
enrolled to quell Carlist rebel- 
lion, 137 

Spanish marriages, the, 18 1, 182 
Spetza (./Egean Islands), 17, 35 
Sphakteria, island of, 48 
Spicheren, battle of, between French 
and Prussians, 484 
Spoleto, 388 

Steinmetz, General, commands 
Northern Prussian army 
against the French, 483 
Strangford, Lord, English ambassa- 
dor at Constantinople, 27 
Strasburg, capitulates to the Prus- 
sians, 496 

concentration of troops at (1870), 
479 

Sulieman Pasha, 528 et seq. 
Stratimirovic, leader of the Serbs, 
2 35> 249 

Strogonoff, Russian ambassador, 
and the massacre of Chris- 
tians (1821), 27 
leaves Constantinople, 29 
Stuttgart, remnant of German 
National Assembly meets at, 
but expelled in a few days by 
the Government, 281 
Suez Canal, England acquires Khe- 
dive’s shares in the, 518 
Suliotes, the, 20, 41 
Sutsos, Hospodar of Moldavia, 22, 

23 

Switzerland, dispersal of revolution- 
ary leaders by order of Euro- 
pean Powers, 12 1 

Syria, conquered by Egyptians 
under Ibrahim, 140, 141 
expulsion of Ibrahim by European 
allies, J52 

given to Viceroy of Egypt, 142 
occupied by the French, 349 
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Sz^chenyi, Count, alarmed at Kos- 
suth’s Liberalism, 168 
his reforms in Hungary, 166 

Szeklers of Transylvania, the, 246 

Talleyrand, ambassador to Lon- 
don, 102 

intrigues on behalf of Louis 
Philippe, 86 

persuades William IV and Wel- 
lington to abstain from inter- 
vention in Belgian affairs, 
102 

Tann (Prussian general), driven 
from Orleans, 499 
takes Orleans, 496 

Tarnow, 174 

Tchataldja, 533 ' 

Tchernateff, General, leads Russian 
troops in Servia, 520 

Tchernaya, battle of the, 332, 334, 
335 

Valley of the, 332 

Teano, meeting of Victor Emmanuel 
and Garibaldi at, 390 

Temesvar, battle of, 253 

Thessaly, 80, 540 

Thiers, M., advances the cause of 
the Duke of Orleans, 93 
arguments against war with 
Prussia, 474 

arranges terms of peace with Bis- 
marck, 504 

arrested by Louis Napoleon, 305 
denounces Bismarck’s aggres- 
sions, 463 

editor of the National 90 
efforts to save Metz, 504 
elected President by National As- 
sembly, 503 

his history of Napoleon, 218 
moves formation of a Committee 
of Government on surrender 
of Napoleon, 492 
opposes insurrection in Paris, 91 
publishes a protest against edicts 
of Charles X, 90, 91 
resignation of, 15 1 
the French Republic under his 
Presidency, 510 

warlike policy on the Eastern 
Question, 150, 15 1 

Thomas, General Clement, murdered 
by National Guards of Paris, 
So 7 

Thouvenal, M.,% French Foreign 
Minister, 375 


Tirnovo, 527 

murder of Archbishop of, 27 
Todleben (Russian general), in the 
Crimea, 332, 333 

placed at head of army before 
Plevna, 529 

Toreno, succeeds Valdes as Spanish 
War Minister, 137 
Tours, second seat of French 
Government at commence- 
ment of the siege of Paris, 
495 

Tractarian movement in England, 
3*4 

Transylvania, agitation for Consti- 
tutional rights in, 167 
Russians enter, 249 
the Roumanian (Movement in, 246 
Treaties : 

Adrianople (1829), Russia and 
Turkey, 73 

Akerman (1826), Russia and Tur- 
key, 67 

Berlin (1878), general, 539 
Commercial, England and Turkey 
(1838), 147 

London (1827), England, Russia, 
and France, 60 

London (1834), Spain, Portugal, 
England, and France, for ex- 
pulsion of Don Carlos and 
Don Miguel, 13 1 

London (1867), on l ^ e Luxemburg 
Question, 462 

on Eastern Question (1840), Eng- 
land, Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia, 149, 150 

Paris (1856), Russia, Great 
Britain, and Allies, 344 
Prague (1866), Prussia and Aus- 
tria, 446 

Reichstadt (1876), Russia and 
Austria, 519, 520 
San Stefano (1878), Russia and 
Turkey, 334 

(secret) (1859), France and Sar- 
dinia, 362 

Unkiar Skelessi (1833), Russia 
and Turkey, 143 

Versailles and Frankfort (1871), 
Prussia and France, 504 
Vienna (1864), Denmark, Austria, 
and Prussia, 428 

Zurich (1859), Austria, France, 
and Sardinia, 369 

Tripolitza (centre of Turkish Gov- 
ernment in the Morea), 36 
burned by Ibrahim, 75 
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Tripolitza — continued 
capture of, by Greek insurgents, 
37 

inhabitants massacred, 37 
Primates summoned to, 25 

Trochu, General, head of Govern- 
ment of National Defence in 
Paris, 492, 506 

Tuileries, devastated by the mob 
(1848), 188 

Louis Napoleon takes possession 
of, 308 

Turin, Government commences 
ecclesiastical reform, 353 
meeting of first North-Italian Par- 
liament at, 377 
riots in, 434 

withdrawal of French ambassador 
on invasion of Papal States, 
388 

Turkey, accession of Abdul Medjid, 
148 

accession of Murad V, 515 
Admiral Achmet Fewzi hands over 
Turkish fleet to Mehemet Ali, 
148 

Adrianople entered by Russian 
troops, 531 

assassination of Hussein Avni, 515 
attitude of England, 30 
Austrian policy, 29 
campaign in Bulgaria, 526 et seq. 
capitulation of Shipka, 530 
cedes Cyprus to England, 539 
Constantinople Conference, 523 
Crimean War, 330 et seq. 
death of Mahmud II, 147 
defeated by Allies at Navarino, 64 
et seq. 

defeated by Greeks, 42, 43 
deposition and murder of Abdul 
Aziz, 515 

described as a “ sick and dying 
man,” 312 

discord throughout the Empire, 
349 

dispute with Russia respecting 
Holy Places in Palestine, etc., 
314 et seq. 

double invasion of Greece, 40 et 
seq. 

driven out of the Morea, 26 
engagements made with regard to 
protection of Christians, 345 
(and note) 
fall of Kars, 342 
fall of Plevna, 530 
fall of Tripolitza, 37 


T u rkey — conii nued 
hereditary Government of Egypt 
conferred on Mehemet Ali and 
family, 152 

hollow and fictitious character of 
Treaty of Paris, 346 
joint action with Allies against 
Mehemet Ali and Ibrahim, 
I5L l S 2 

massacre of Chios, 38 
massacre of Christians at Con- 
stantinople, 27 

modifications of Treaty of San 
Stefano at Congress of Ber- 
lin, 539 et seq. 

outbreak of hostilities with 
Russia, 321, 322 
Peace of Adrianople, 73 
Peace of Kutaya, 142 
presentation of Andrdssy Note at 
Constantinople demanding 
certain reforms, 513 
project of Ottoman Constitution, 
522 

protects Kossuth and other Hun- 
garian leaders, 313 
Prussian and French consuls mur- 
dered at Salonica, 513 
reforms of Reschid Pasha (the 
younger), 154 

refuses armistice proposed by 
Allies, 63 

rejects proposals for an Inter- 
national Commission, 524 
rejects the London Protocol, 525 
Reschid Pasha’s scheme of re- 
form, and his fall, 154 
reverses in Greece, 17, 18 
revolt of Herzegovina, 512 
Russia declares war, 525 
second war with Mehemet Ali, 147 
Servian defeats, and armistice, 520 
siege of Missolonghi, 49 et seq. 
squadron destroyed at Sinope, 322 
supremacy in certain districts of 
Greece, 8, 9 

the Berlin Memorandum, 514 
the Czar visits England respect- 
ing Turkish affairs, 31 1 
the Sultan’s .appeal to Queen 
Victoria, 531 

the iSultan’s manifesto, 67 
Treaty of Paris, 344 
Treaty of San Stefano, 534 
Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, 143 
undertakes to protect Christian 
subjects iniAsia, 539 
victory at Oltenitza, 322 
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Turkey — continued 
Vienna note rejected by, 320 
war declared by Servia and Mon- 
tenegro, 515 

war with Mehemet Ali, 140 et seq. 
war with Russia, 67 et seq. 
Tuscany, dictatorship offered to 
Victor Emmanuel, 366 
events in 1848, 200, 254 
final flight of the Grand Duke, 
366 

flight and restoration of the 
Grand Duke, 255, 258 
united to Piedmont under Victor 
Emmanuel, 376 

Ultramontism, opposition of, to 
Victor Emmanuel’s reforms, 
354 

spreads in Austria, 294 
Umbria, 380 

entry of Piedmontese troops, 387 
Unitary Constitutional Edict 
(March, 1849), 245 
Universities, influence and agitation 
of students of Vienna (1848), 
223 

placed under police supervision in 
Germany (1832), 119 
Unkiar Skelessi, Treaty of, 143 

Valdes (Spanish War Minister), 
retirement of, 137 
takes the field against Carlists, 
135 

Varna, surrendered to Russians, 70 
Venetia, ceded to France for Italy, 
445 

offered to Italy by Austria, 438 
Venice, excluded from the new 
Italian Kingdom, 391 
insurrection (1848) in, 199 
united with Italy (1866), 450 
Versailles, 494 

Favre meets Bismarck at, 502, 
504 

headquarters of French Govern- 
ment troops during insurrec- 
tion of Paris Commune, 507 > 
King William takes title of Ger- 
man Emperor at, 506 
Treaty of, 504 

Vicenza, capitulates to Austria, 229 
Victor Emmanuel, accepts 'sove- 
reignty of Tuscany, Parma, 
Modena, arqj the Romagna, 

376 


Victor Emmanuel — continued 

all Italy (excepting Rome and 
Venetia) united under his 
sovereignty (1861), 391 
allied with Prussia in war against 
Austria (1866), 445 
appoints commissioners to enrol 
troops in Italy against Aus- 
tria, 366 

character, and work on behalf of 
Italian freedom, 352 
courage at battle of Solferino, 367 
gains Rome, 509 
gains Venetia, 450 
Napoleon’s proposed defensive 
alliance against Prussia, 466 
offered dictatorship of Tuscany, 366 
succeeds his father, Charles 
Albert, as King of Sardinia, 
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threatened breach with Garibaldi 
regarding proposed invasion 
of Rome, 388 

Victoria, Queen, proclaimed Em- 
press of India, 518 
the Sultan’s appeal to, 531 
visit of French Emperor to, 348 
Vienna, assembly of the Reichsrath 
(1861), 411 

Conference of May, 1855, 338 
conquered by General Windisch- 
gratz, 241, 242 

flight of the Emperor Ferdinand, 
224 

murder of Latour, 240 
popular discontent in (1846), 176 
riots of 1848, 223 
Treaty of (1864), 428 
tumult (October, 1848), 239 
Vigevano, armistice of, 230 
Vilagos, capitulation of, to Aus- 
trians, 253 
Villafranca, 368 

Villamarina, Sardinian ambassador 
at Naples, 386, 389 
Villdle, De, under Charles X, 83 
Villersexel, 501 

Vimercati, Count, negotiates with 
Napoleon, 477 

Vincent, St., Don Miguel’s fleet 
destroyed by Captain Charles 
Napier, 129 
Vionville, 488 

Volunteer forces in England, 378 


Walewski, French Foreign Minis- 
ter, 375 
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Wallachia, entry of Russian troops 
(1853), 318 

union with Moldavia, 348 
Warsaw, capture of, no 
insurrection (1830), 106 
levy and insurrection (1863), 416 
tumults, and appointment of 
Grand Duke Constantine as 
Viceroy, 415, 416 
Welcker, Deputy, 276 
Wellesley, Sir Arthur (see Welling 
ton, Duke of) 

Wellington, Duke of, insists on 
limitation of Greece, 74 
mission to St. Petersburg, 58 
policy with regard to Belgium, 
102 

Prime Minister, 63 
the Emperor Nicholas consults 
with him respecting impend- 
ing fall of Ottoman Empire, 
3 12 

Werder, Prussian general, defeats 
Bourbaki, 501, 502 
takes Strasburg, 496 
Werther, Baron, Prussian ambassa- 
dor at Paris (1870), 472 
Wessetenyi, Count, Transylvanian 
deputy, exiled for Liberal 
principles, 167 

Wessenberg, Count, Austrian minis- 
ter, 237 

Widdin, fortress of, 526 
Wielopolski, 416 

Wilhelmshohe, palace of, place of 
captivity of Napoleon III, 492 
William I (of Prussia), accepts sur- 
render of Napoleon III at 
Sedan, 491 

alliance with Italy against Aus- 
tria, 436 

and the election of Prince Leopold 
to the Spanish throne, 471 
appoints Prince Antohy to office, 
397 

approves of Bismarck s measures 
against the Press, 406, 407 
as Crown Prince suppresses Baden 
insurrection, 282 

assumes title of German Emperor, 
506 

at Gravelotte, 488 
at Koniggratz, 444 
chief of North German Federa- 
tion, 447 


William I (of Prussia ) — continued 
Danish war, 425 et seq. 
dismisses the Ministry, 397 
his differences with Bismarck, 
432 , 435 

interviews Count Benedetti at 
Ems, 471 

Regency of, during Frederick 
William IV’s withdrawal 
from public affairs, 396 
reorganises the army, 399 
secret treaties with South German 
States, 447 

succeeds to the throne (1861), 400 
supports autocratic policy of Bis- 
marck, 405, 406 

William IV, King of England, 
policy of non-intervention with 
regard to Belgium, 102 
Wilna, under Muravieff, 418 
Wimpffen, General, 491 
Windischgratz, Count, acts as Dic- 
tator, 225 

marches on Vienna and conquers 
it, 241 et seq. 
occupies Pesth, 247 
removed from his command, 249 
subdues rebellion at Prague, 225 
Wittgenstein, Russian commander, 
69, 70 

removed from his command, 71 
Wladimiresco, Theodor (Roumanian 
insurgent), 23 
death, 25 

Workshops (national), in France, 
212 

abolition aimed at by National 
Assembly, 214 
entirely abolished, 217 
Worth, battle of, 483-4 
Wrangel, Prussian general, drives 
the Assembly from their hall, 
272 

Wiirtemberg, Prince Eugene of, 
attacks the Turks, 70 

Zichy, Count Eug6ne, execution of, 
246 

Zollverein, the, 116 

beneficial results on German com- 
merce, 1 16 

Zumalacarregui, Carlist leader, 134 
death of, 137 

victorious over Royalists, 134 
Zurich, Treaty of, 369 
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